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GEOGRAPHY: 

HISTOEICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 


L  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 
DIRECTION  AND  DISTANCE. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  question  that  Geography^  has  to 
answer  is  where  ?  In  order  to  answer  this — to  describe  where  any 
place  or  object  is — ^it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
direction  and  digtanee. 

If  we  go  out  into  the  open  fields,  the  sky  above  appears  like  a 
vast  dome  that  reaches  down  to  the  earth  on  all  sides,  forming  a 
great  circle  in  the  centre  of  which  we  are  standing.  This  circle^ 
where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  being  the  limit  or  boundary  of 
what  we  can  see,  is  called  the  horizon.' 

Every  morning  the  sun  seems  to  rise  near  the  same  part  of  the 
hoiizon  circle,  and  to  climb  slowly  up  into  the  arch  of  the  sky 
during  the  day,  descending  again  gradually  till  it  disappears  in  the 
evening  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  at  whic^  it  was  first  seen. 

If  we  watch  this  apparent  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky 
from  day  to  day,  we  shall  soon  notice  that  the  sun  appears  in  the 
same  direction  from  us,  or  over  the  same  house,  or  hill,  or  church, 
or  wood,  every  day  at  noon,  or  when  it  is  highest  The  best  way 
to  convince  ourselves  of  this  will  be  to  mark  out  on  the  ground,  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  room,  the  line  of  shadow  thrown  by  any  upright 
object — a  post  or  a  straight  tree  trunk,  the  comer  of  the  house  waU 

1  Wrom  Greek  gh  the  earth,  uid  grapho  to  write  or  detoribe. 
*  Ftom  Greek  ortoo  to  bound  or  limit 
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or  the  side  of  the  window — when  the  sun  is  highest,  or  when  the 
shadow  is  shortest,  and  to  watch  the  return  of  the  shadow  to  this 
line  at  each  midday. 

2.  That  end  of  this  midday  or  meridian^  line  that  we  have 
drawn,  which  points  towards  the  sun  at  noon,'  marks  the  direction 
called  south;  and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which  the  shadow 
points  at  noon,  shows  the  direction  named  the  north.*  That  side 
of  the  house,  or  other  object,  which  faces  the  sun  and  is  lighted  up 
by  it  at  noon,  is  thus  called  the  souih  side ;  the  opposite  one,  which 
is  in  shade  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  is  the  north  side.  Notice 
some  prominent  object,  a  tree,  or  spire,  or  hill,  that  lies  north  or 
south  from  where  you  are. 

3.  The  point  on  the  horizon  circle  near  which  the  sun  rises  in 
the  morning,  midway  between  north  and  south  on  that  side,  Ib 
named  the  east;  the  opposite  direction,  that  near  which  the  sun 
sets  in  the  evening,  is  called  the  v?ed;  the  side  of  the  house  which 
faces  the  morning  sun  is  thus  the  east  side;  that  which  looks  towards 

the  sun  setting  the 
west  side.  We  may 
mark  out  these  di- 
rections by  drawing 
a  line  at  right  angles 
across  our  north  and 
south  line. 

4.  The  four  direc- 
tions thus  laid  down 
— north,  south,  east, 
and  west — are  named 
the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  and 
give  the  foundation 
of  all  geographical 
descriptions. 

Midway   between    these    cardinal   points,   secondary  . 
direction  points  are  drawn,  and  are  named  from  those   '^M/'' 
between  which  they  lie — north-east,  between  north  and       /rs 
east ;  south-east,  between  south  and  east ;  sovih-west,  be-     «    • 
tween  south  and  west ;  and  northr-west,  between  north  and 
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1  From  L&t  maridies,  midday.  *  In  the  northern  hemlBphera 

>  To  mark  tiie  morldian  line  with  greater  accnracy,  set  up  a  straight  stick  on  a  level 
piece  of  groand.  Three  or  four  hours  before  noon  meaaure  the  length  of  its  shadow  on 
the  ground  with  a  piece  of  string,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  post  as  a  centre  describe 
a  circle  with  this  distance  as  radius.  Observe  where  the  end  of  the  shadow  touches 
this  circle  again  in  tiie  afternoon ;  then  the  line  Joining  the  middle  point  between 
these  two  on  the  circle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  post,  gives  the  line  of  the  meridian. 
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weet)  as  in  this  diagram  ;  and  these  should  be  marked  between 
the  cftTdinal  points  you  have  drawn  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  spaces  between  these  secondaiy  points  are  ftirther  divided 
and  subdivided.  The  direction*  midway  between  north  and  north- 
east takes  the  names  of  these  two  diiectionsy  and  becomes  north' 
north-etut;  between  north  and  north-north-east  comes  the  point 
called  north  by  ecuty  and  between  north-north-east  and  north-east 
that  named  north-^ast  by  norihy  and  so  on.  There  are  thus  eight 
TeoQgniaed  points  in  each  quarter  of  the  circle,  or  thirty-two  points 
in  alL  One  of  the  first  duties  that  a  young  sailor  has  to  leam  is 
that  of  ''boxing  the  compass/'  or  telling  off  these  thirty-two  points 
in  order  thus: — 

NoBTH.  South. 

North  by  east.  South  by  west 

North-north-east.  Sonth-south-west. 

North-east  by  north.  South-west  by  south. 

North-east,  SotUh-wuL 

North-east  by  east  South-west  by  west 

East-north-east  West-south-west 

East  by  north.  West  by  south. 

East.  Wbst. 

East  by  south.  West  by  north. 

East-south-east.  West-north-west 

South-east  by  east  North-west  by  west 

South-east.  North-wesL 

South-east  by  south.  North-west  by  north. 

South-south-east  North-north-west 

South  by  east  North  by  west 

North. 

And  backward  from  north  round  by  west  to  south  and  east 

6.  As  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into  360  degrees}'  each  quadrami 
of  the  circle,  or  the  arc  between  the  cardiuftl  points,  between  north 
and  east  for  instance,  comprises  90  degrees  of  the  circle,  and  90 
degrees  thus  represents  a  right  angle.  Each  degree  is  also  subdivided 
into  60  minvies;  and  as  there  are  eight  minor  spaces  in  each 
quadrant,  the  angle  between  two  points  is  equal  to  11^  degrees  or 
eleven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  ;  marked  thus,  11"*  15'. 

7.  The  compass  that  we  have  been  drawing  upon  the  ground 
firom  observation  of  the  sun's  position  at  noon  must  not  be  confosed 
with  the  instrument  called  the  moHnet^s  compass,  which  is  a  divided 
card  borne  upon  a  magnetised  needle  that  points  towards  the 
magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  This  magnetic  pole  does  not  correspond 
to  tiie  true  north  of  the  earth,  and  is  ever  gradually  changing  its 
position,  so  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  subject  to  an  eiror  called 

1  In  the  division  most  oommonly  employed,  called  the  sexagesimal  soale. 
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the  variation.  To  find  out  the  amount  of  this  vaiiation  in  the 
instnunent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mark  out  a  true  compass  &om 
obseiration  of  the  sun,  as  we  have  been  doing.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass is  thus  an  untrue  guide  unlefis  its  error  is  exactly  known  and 
allowed  for,  but  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it,  or,  indeed,  any 
instrument  or  appliance  other  than  we  can  readily  make  for  our- 
selves. 

8.  If  you  have  been  watching  the  return  of  the  shadow  of  the 
post  or  comer-waU  from  which  you  first  got  the  direction  of  south 
to  the  same  position  every  day  at  noon,  you  will  have  begun  to 
notice  that  the  length  of  the  shadow  has  been  gradually  changing 
from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week.  If  you  began  to  observe 
it  in  winter  or  spring,  it  will  have  become  perceptibly  shorter  as 
summer  came  on ;  or  if  in  summer,  longer  and  longer  through 
autumn  towards  winter.  In  other  words,  the  sun's  path  across  the 
sky  will  seem  to  have  risen  to  form  a  higher  arch  towards  summer, 
and  to  have  sunk  gradually  to  a  lower  and  flatter  one  as  winter 
approached. 

You  will  have  observed  also,  in  watching  the  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, that  the  places  where  the  sun  first  appears  in  the  morning  and 
sinks  beneath  the  horizon-circle  in  the  evening,  do  not  correspond^ 
with  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  compass  that  we  have  drawn 
on  the  ground,  except  towards  the  end  of  March  and  September. 
They  are  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  these  points  in 
summer,  when  the  arch  of  the  sun's  path  is  highest  and  longest, 
and  a  corresponding  distance  to  the  south  of  them  in  winter,  when 
its  path  is  lowest  and  shortest  As  the  changes  of  the  teasons  of 
the  year,  the  causes  of  which  we  shaU  afterwards  have  to  under- 
stand, depend  upon  these  changes  in  the  height  of  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun,  it  is  very  important  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  for  ourselves  by  actual  observation. 

9.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  way  to  do  this  will  be  to  make 
an  outline  sketch  of  that  part  of  the  horizon -circle  which  lies 
towards  the  sunrising  or  sunsetting,  or  both,  from  where  you  are 
living,  and  to  mark  upon  this,  each  time  that  a  clear  sunrise  or 
sunset  is  noticed,  the  position  where  the  sun  appears  or  disappears. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  upon  which  the  positions  of  the  sun 
at  setting,  from  winter  on  towards  summer,  have  been  marked  at 
various  dates,  will  show  what  is  meant. 

10.  If  we  go  out  and  observe  the  heavens  from  night  to  night, 
we  shall  soon  notice  that  though  the  different  groups  of  stars  (or 

1  Here  in  the  British  Islee.  To  an  inhabitant  of  London  the  snn  rises  and  sets  dne 
west  and  east  on  the  SOth  of  March  and  again  on  the  S8d  of  September,  when  day  and 
ni^t  are  of  equal  length. 
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constellations  as  they  are 
called)  exhibit  always  the 
same  form  and  appearance, 
they  change  position  from 
hour  to  hour,  moving  across 
the  sky  jnst  as  the  sun  does, 
but  with  this  difference, 
that  some  of  them  are  visi- 
ble at  all  hours  of  every  clear 
night,  or  do  not  set  beneath 
the  horizon,  while  others 
rise  and  set  like  the  sun.  If, 
for  example,  we  watch  the 
well-known  group  of  stars 
commonly  called  from  its 
shape  the  "  Plough "  or 
"  Charles's  wain"  or  "  wag- 
gon," which  the  Romans 
called  "  Septem  Triones," 
the  seven  ploughing  oxen, 
we  may  see  it  in  such  a 
position  as  that  marked  (a) 
in  the  diagram  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  ;  and  if  we  look 
again  some  hours  later  it 
will  have  moved  round  to 
some  position  such  as  (&)  or 
(c),  or  an  intermediate  one.* 
Tina  constellation  never  sets 
beneath  the  horizon  here  in 
Britain,  but,  in  the  south  of 
England,  you  will  notice  it 
just  touching  on  the  north- 
em  horizon,  when  it  Ib  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  circle 
through  which  it  seems  to 
pass  in  the  sky.  Others, 
such  as  the  three  bright 
stars  of  "Orion's  belt,"  or 
the  cluster  of  the  "  Pleiades," 
if  you  watch  them,  rise  in 
the  east  and  set  on  the 
western  horizon  like  the  sun, 

1  The  celestial  "  waggon"  thni  goM 
iMtckirard. 
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bat  the  height  of  the  arch  they  form  in  paasing  acroflB  the  eky, 
vnlike  that  of  the  soiiy  lemauas  always  the  same. 

11.  Nearly  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  the  Plough  and  the 
other  stars  seem  to  form  in  their  course  in  the  northern  sky,  is  a  star 
which  remains  always  close  to  the  same  position,  or  immediately 
beside  the  centre  or  pole  round  which  all  the  other  stars  seem  to 
levolye.  This  is  hence  called  the  Pole  Star,  or  the  *'  North  Star." 
Two  of  the  brightest  of  the  stars  of  the  "  Plough  **  or  the  "Wain" — 
the  two  which  form  the  back  of  the  imagined  waggon  or  the  face 
of  the  plough — are  very  nearly  in  line  with  this  central  star,  and 
are  called  the  pointers,  because  they  point  to  it.  If  an  imaginary 
line  be  drawn  through  these  two  stars,  and  produced  onward  till 
the  extended  part  is  nearly  five  times  the  length  of  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  pointers,  as  in  the  diagram,  its  extremity  will 
fall  dose  to  the  Pole  star.  There  is  no  other  star  equally  bright  in 
its  yicinity,  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  mistaken. 

12.  Being  thus  able  to  find  the  position  of  the  Pole  star,  we  are 
in  possession  of  another  means  of  determining  the  caTriinal  points  of 
the  compass  at  any  place.^  If  overnight,  out  in  the  field  or  the 
garden,  we  set  up  two  sticks  so  that  a  line  joining  them  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pole  star,  we  shaU  find  that  they  also  point  by 
day,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  sun  at  noon,  or  that  they  stand 
in  ihe  meridian  line,  north  and  south. 

13.  If,  besides  the  direction  of  one  point  from  another,  we 
know  the  distance  between  the  two,  it  becomes  possible  to  define 
their  relative  position,  and  to  represent  this  accurately  on  paper 
on  a  reduced  scale.  The  most  convenient  measure  of  distance 
that  we  have  is  that  of  the  pace  ^  in  walking,  the  distance  between 
the  heel  of  one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  In  the  army  and  among 
disciplined  men  the  pace  becomes  of  constant  length,  and  is  2^  feet 
(30  inches)  for  ordinary  marching,  or  about  2100  paces  go  to  an 
English  statute  mile  of  1760  yards.  (Find  out  for  yourself  what  is 
the  average  length  of  your  pace  in  ordinary  walking.) 

14.  Suppose  now,  for  example,  that  there  is  a  flagstaff  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the  post  points  directly  to 
the  door  at  noon,  and  that  we  find  the  distance  from  door  to  flag- 
staff to  be  20  paces,  we  can  say  then  that  the  staff  is  20  paces  south 
of  the  doorway,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  objects  are  at 
once  defined.  In  representing  these  relative  positions  on  paper  it  is 
usual  to  assume  that  the  top  side  of  the  paper  is  the  northern,  the 
bottom  the  southern,  as  the  compass  has  been  drawn  (p.  2),  the 

1  In  the  norUkon  hemisphere. 
*  Let  paum,    Tbe  Bomaa  pece,  howerer,  wts  tlie  Interval  iMtween  one  heel-merk 
end  the  nest  meik  of  the  mm  heel,  end  wee  equivalent  to  4'8  Bngliah  feet 
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right  being  the  eastern  and  the  left  the  western  side.    Then,  taking 
any  convenient  distance  to  zepieaent  20  paces,  say  20 

!jij)oarwa9   tenths  of  an  inch,  the  places  of  the  staff  and  the  doorway 

j  would  be  laid  down  as  in  Fig.  6. 

I  Or  suppose  that,  from  the  place  where  we  have  drawn 

t  the  compass  on  the  gronnd,  a  tree,  the  comer  of  a  wall, 

I  or  any  noticeable  object, 

1  lies  in  the  direction  mid-  jj^ 

[  way  between  the    north  .•' 

I  and  east  points,  and  that 

i  it  requires  15    paces   to 

j  reach  it,  we   would  say  y''' 

\  that    it   stood   15    paces  X 

I  norihrtasty  and  its  relative 

j  position  would  be   repre- 

;  sented'on  paper,  to  the   

:  same  scale  we  used  before, 

i^"^       as  in  Fig.  6. 

Jig.  6.  15.  The   reduced  scaU  *  v\z  t. 

referred  to  above  is  a 
smaller  distance  chosen  at  will  to  represent  the  true  or  natural 
distance  in  plotting  or  laying  down  a  representation  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  objects  on  paper.  Tlie  true  scale  in  the  first  of  the 
above  examples  is  one  of  paces,  but  to  represent  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  truly  on  paper  would  require  an  enormous  sheet,  and 
accordingly  we  have  diosen  a  reduced  scale,  making  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  represent  a  pace.  This  reduced  scale  is  said  to  be  one 
three-hundredth  (ihi)  of  the  natural  scale ;  or  any  distance  repre- 
sented by  it  on  paper  must  be  multiplied  by  300  to  give  the  true 
length  it  represents,  for  we  have  found  the  pace  to  be  30  inches 
long,  and  have  taken  -^^  of  an  inch  to  represent  a  pace. 

Mafpinq. 

16.  We  can  now  find  roughly  the  direction  and  distance  of  any 
object,  hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  begin  to  make  a  ground-plan  or 
map,  which  ib  just  a  representation  in  miniature  of  a  part  of  the 
earth's  surface.^  We  can  find,  for  instance,  from  the  points  of  the 
compass  that  we  have  drawn,  or  by  making  another,  what  are  the 
directions  of  the  walls  of  the  room  or  of  the  fences  of  the  garden  or 
field,  and  by  pacing  along  these  we  can  get  a  sufficiently  accurate 
measurement  of  their  length. 

1  The  Afiricftn  explorer  Schweinftirth,  after  his  ingtromente  had  "bwa  lost  in  the 
baming  of  hia  hat,  made  a  survey  of  a  larse  district  of  the  Upper  NUe  hy  ooontlng  his 
paces  and  observing  by  the  son  the  direction  of  hia  marches. 
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Fig.  7. 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  sohoolioom  the  line  of  shadow 

thrown  by  the  upright  saah  of  the  window  at  noon  falLs  acroes  the 

floor  in  the  direction  from  the  left  comer  of  the  window  side  of  the 

room  to  the  opposite  comer,  and  we 

find  on  pacing  it  that  the  room  is  10 

paces  square.    We  can  teU  then  that 

its  walls  lie  parallel  to  or  in  the  same 

directibn  as  the  secondary  points  of 

the  compasB  ;  that   one  with   the 

window  in  it  and  the  back  wall  ran 

from  north-west  to  sonth-east,  and 

the  two  side  walls  from  north-east 

to  south-west     The  plan^  of  the 

room,  drawn  to  the  scale  that  we 

have  nsed  before,  would  then  be  as 

we  have  shown  here,  the  dotted  line 

representing  the  direction  of  the  line 

of  shadow  at  noon,  and  the  stronger  lines  the  walls. 

17.'  Or  we  may  go  oat  into  the  garden  or  the  field,  and  make  a 

plan  of  its  outline  in  the  same  way.     Suppose  that,  after  marking 

out  the  compass  in  the  middle  of  the  field  by  means  of  the  shadow 

at  noon,  or  by  the  Pole  star  at  night,  we  find  that  the  fence  which 

contains    the    en- 
^  trance   gate    mea- 

sures 50  paces,  and 
that  it  lies  in  the 
direction  north  - 
east  to  south-west, 
we  may  draw  it 
on  paper,  using  a 
scale  of  an  inch 
to  represent  100 
paces,!  as  shown 
by  the  line  (a)  Fig. 
8.  Next,  pacing 
along  the  north 
wall,  we  find  it  to 
^  be  180  paces  long, 
and  that  it  lies  as 
nearly  as  possible 
'  east  and  west ;  its  plan  is  then  shown  by  the  line  (b).    The  third 

1  A  luser  scale  ihoiild  be  tiled  in  practice.  Thi«  reduced  scale  would  be  represented 
by  the  fraction  y^,  for  In  this  case  the  htindredth  part  of  an  inch  represents  a  pace 
off  80  inches  long. 
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or  south-east  hedge  pioyes,  let  us  suppose,  to  have  the  same  direction 
as  the  fence  whidi  has  the  gate  in  it,  and  is  170  paces  long  ;  its  plan 
will  be  the  line  (c) ;  the  fourth  side  lies  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
measures  130  paces,  and  is  thus  shown  by  the  line  (d)  on  the  sketcL 

18.  Here  then  we  have  made  a  plan  or  map  of  the  field,  and 
have  drawn  it  in  its  true  geographical  directions.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  paces  round  its  sides  is  530,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on 
the  supposition  that  each  pace  represents  about  2|  feet  If  now 
you  note  carefally  what  time  it  takes  you  to  walk  round  its 
boundaries,  you  will  gain  another  means  of  estimating  any  longer 
distance  ;  that  is,  by  observing  the  tims  required  to  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  better,  a  whole  mile,  or  four  times  round  the  field. 

19.  Knowing  how  to  find  for  yours41f  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  on  any  clear  day  or  night,  and  being  in  possession  of  two 
measures  of  distance  (your  pace,  and  the  time  it  takes  you  to  walk 
a  mile),  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin  to  leain  the  geography 
of  your  own  neighbourhood.  What  directions  do  the  roads  take 
from  your  house,  and  what  villages  or  towns  do  you  come  to  in 
following  them  ?  What  streams  or  rivers  are  there  near  you,  in 
what  directions  do  they  flow,  and  where  do  they  go  to  ?  What  lakes 
or  canals  ?  What  kind  of  country  is  it  ?  Are  there  any  hiUs  or 
mountains  f  Is  it  wooded,  or  grassy,  or  under  com  f  Are  there 
any  historical  monuments  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  what  events 
do  they  recall  ? 

20.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle  in 
Sussex,  where,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066,  the  Normans  under 
William  the  Conqueror  finally  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty  in 
England,  and  where  William,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  founded 
a  splendid  abbey,  the  high  altar  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  standard  of  Harold  felL 

From  the  grammar  school  above  the  town,  beside  the  cross-roads, 
or  better,  from  the  height  called  Caldbec^  Hill  immediately  behind 
it,  where  the  windmill  stands,  and  where  the  Watch  Oak^  stood, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round,  and  away  south  over 
the  undulating  ridges  and  hoUows,  fields,  meadows,  and  woods  to  the 
south,  towards  Eastbourne  and  the  heights  which  run  out  to  the 
white  chalk  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head,  enclosing  Pevensey  Bay,  where 
the  Normans  landed  and  burnt  their  ships  to  prevent  retreat 
Watching  the  sun  at  noon  from  this  height,  it  is  seen  nearly  over 
Catsfield  windmill,  which  stands  prominently  on  one  of  the  nearer 

1  Fopnlarlr  "  CallbAck  HIH,**  a  coiraption  of  Caldbec,  or  Cold  Brook,  the  name  of 
a  stream  vblon  flows  tram  Ite  dope. 

1  The  name  Watch  Oak  ia  probably  derived  ficom  the  times  when  beacons  were  erected 
npon  eminences  commanding  views  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  raise  the  oonntiy  in  case  of 
invasion.— fTotoott. 
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ridges  between  as  and  the  sea.  The  south  line  then  runs  from 
Caldbeo  Hill  a  little  to  the  left  of  Gatsfield  Mill,  or,  in  technical 
language,  the  bearing  of  the  null  from  where  we  stand  is  south  by 
west  Having  fixed  this  main  cardinal  point,  and  having  marked 
the  compass  out  on  the  ground,  we  find  that  Black  Horse  Mill, 
which  rises  high  and  dear  near  the  top* of  the  ridge  beyond  the 
town  and  the  abbey^  is  almost  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  Here  then  we  have  three  prominent  objects,  the 
directions  of  which  from  one  another  we  know,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  our  map.  Before  leaving  the  hill  we  may  notice  that  the  main 
street  of  the  town  descending  the  ridge  into  the  valley,  and  the  road 
towards  Hastings  continuing  it  up  the  opposite  ascent,  have  nearly 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  line  joining  this  point  with  Black 
Horse  Mill,  or  that  they  run  firom  north-west  to  south-east  This 
may  serve  for  one  day's  work. 

21.  Another  day,  starting  from  the  cross  roads  immediately 
under  Caldbec  Hill,  we  know  that  the  south  line  runs  close  by 
Catsfield  Mill,  which  we  can  see  from  this,  and  we  can  thus  mark 
out  a  compass  at  once.  Facing  round  with  our  backs  to  the  south, 
we  now  note  that  the  London  road  runs  straight  away  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  if  we  follow  it  a  short  way  over  the  ridge 
we  find  it  descending  into  the  valley  beyond,  and  climbing  a  farther 
ridge  beyond,  always  in  the  same  due  north  line. 

Coming  back  to  the  cross  roads  it  may  be  next  observed  that 
the  Lewes  road  past  the  Drill  Hall  and 
on  towards  the  "  Union,"  runs  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge  neither  due  west  nor 
south-west,  but  between  these  two  direc- 
tions, or  west-south-west ;  and  that  the 
road  down  into  the  main  street  of  Battle 
follows  exactly  the  direction  of  the  south- 
east point  On  coming  home  we  may 
begin  our  map  by  marking  down  these 
roads  in  their  proper  directions,  as  in 
Fig.  9. 

22.  On  another  occasion,  coming 
back  to  the  cross  roads,  the  measurement  of  the  high  road 
through  Battle  may  be  made.  Starting  with  our  backs  to  the 
finger-poet  pointing  to  the  London  and  Lewes  roads,  and  walk- 
ing down  the  High  Street,  we  note  that  500  paces  bring  us  to 
where  Mount  Street  runs  off  to  the  left;  from  that,  350  paces 
more  down  through  the  main  street,  pest  the  ''Qeoige"  in  the 
same  south-east  direction,  bring  us  to  the  open  space  called  the 
Bull  Ring,  opposite  the  great  towered  gateway  of  the  abbey.     From 
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thifl  point  the  road  bends  a  little  moie  to  the  east  between  the 
high  wall  of  the  abbey  endoenie  and  St  Mary's  chnrchyaxd,  for 
a  distance  also  of  350  paces;  then  it  tums  a  little  moie  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  south-south-east,  for  310  paces,  down  the  hill  to  the 
toll-gate,  where  the  road  to  the  powder-mills  runs  off  to  the  light ; 
200  paces  more,  south-eas^  ag&iu,  passing  the  road  on  the  left  which 
leads  to  the  railway  station,  bring  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  railway  ; 
and  for  400  paces  more  we  ascend  the  ridge  in  the  same  direction. 
Next  there  is  a  bend  more  to  the  east  for  250  paces,  then  an  east- 
south-east  stretch  of  750  paces  up  the  hill,  and  300  paces  more, 
south-east  again,  bring  us  opposite  the  Black  Horse  Mill  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  I^m  this  height  we  can  look  back  to  Caldbec  Hill 
and  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands,  down  which  we  have^eome, 
remarking  also  the  steep  descent  on  each  side  of  where  we  are  now 
standing,  down  thiou^  Bodehurst^  wood  to  the  yalley  in  which 
Sedlescomb  lies  on  the  right,  and  to  the  hollow  between  us  and 


Pig.  10. 

Telham'  Hill  on  the  left.  We  may  also  note  that  from  this  point 
Catsfield  Mill  is  to  our  left,  and  that  a  line  pointing  towards  it 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  Caldbec  HiTIr     Catsfield 

1  Fopolarly  Bathnrst ;  Bodthunt  ^  "  fhe  hotue  In  the  thicker  part  of  the  wood." 
s  r<BsMa  round  hill,  and  ham^A  home. 
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Mill  thus  bears  south-west  from  Black  Horse  MilL  This  bearing, 
with  that  from  the  cross  toads,  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  position. 
Having  noted  down  all  the  changes  of  direction,  and  the  distances 
from  point  to  point  along  the  road  (reckoned  in  paces),  it  will 
not  be  difOicult  to  make  a  map  of  the  road  on  paper  at  home,  as 
shown  (Fig.  10).  Here,  for  convenience,  a  scale  of  about  1000  paces 
to  an  inch  (tvW)  luts  been  adopted,  but  a  much  laiger  scale  should 
be  used  in  practice. 

23.  We  have  now  made  sure  of  tiie  central  line  of  our  map,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  extend  it  in  any  direction.  Suppose  we  next 
foUow  the  side  road  which  we  noticed  branching  off  from  the  turn- 
pike gate,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  highway,  or  south-west 
from  it  (see  Fig.  11).  We  find  that  it  goes  straight  in  this  direction 
for  about  1600  paces  along  the  slope  of  the  Abbey  Park,  which 
rises  up  to  the  old  dormitory  buildings  on  the  right,  and  we  note 
the  little  stream  which  runs  (also  to  south-west)  nearly  parallel  with 
it  in  the  hollow  on  the  left  At  the  end  of  the  long  straight  piece 
the  road  turns  to  the  left  or  south  for  another  400  paces,  to  where 
it  crosses  the  road  which  runs  east  and  west  up  Telham  Hill  on  the 
left,  and  up  Camp  Hill,  through  the  hop-field  on  its  steep  slope,  on 
the  right  towards  Ninfield.  At  these  cross  roads  we  may  notice  that 
Caldbec  Hill  and  the  Catsfield  windmill  stand  in  almost  exactly 
opposite  directions  from  one  another,  and  we  know  already  that 
these  two  points  are  nearly  north  and  south  of  one  another,  so  that 
these  cross  roads  are  very  nearly  due  south  of  Caldbec  HiQ  or  of  the 
cross  roads  on  the  ridge  near  tiie  Grammar  School  This  will  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  measurements  when  we  come  to  mark  the  road 
on  our  map ;  as  it  is  a  smaller  road  than  the  main  highway,  it 
should  be  shown  by  a  narrower  double  line. 

24.  Another  day  we  may  add  the  pathway  which  leaves  the 
main  road  at  the  wicket  beside  the  Abbey  gateway,  leading  south- 
west, south-south-west,  and  then  south-south-east,  roxmd  the  height 
of  the  Abbey  Park,  to  join  the  road  to  the  powder-mills.  In  this 
walk  the  stream  in  the  deep  hollow  on  the  right,  formed  between 
the  height  of  the  Abbey  Park  and  the  high  ridge  along  the  top  of 
which- the  Lewes  road  extends,  will  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  lake 
which  receives  it  at  the  base  of  Camp  HilL  We  may  afterwards  go 
along  the  powder-mills  road  to  mark  the  place  where  the  stream 
from  this  lake,  passing  beneath  the  bridge  on  the  Ninfield  road, 
joins  the  other  little  south-west  flowing  stream  that  we  formerly 
noted  running  alongside  the  road  from  the  turnpike.  This  is  called 
in  geographical  language  the  amfluence  of  the  streams.  Their  right 
and  left  banks  are  those  which  rise  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  as  we  look  in  the  direction  iu  which  the  stream  is  flowing. 
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After  the  confluence  the  united  streams  form  another  lake,  and 
thence,  by  the  old  powder-mills  (now  made  into  hop-kilns)  on  the 
left  bank,  run  away  south  and  south-east 

26.  For  another  walk  we  may  take  the  east  road  up  Telham 
Hill,  and  add  this  to  our  map.  On  the  way  up  the  slope,  at  about 
1000  paces  from  the  cross  roads,  we  come  to  the  bri<]^  oyer  the 
very  deep  cutting  which  has  been  made  to  let  the  railway  pass,  and 
notice  that  the  line  at  this  point  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  road.  Knowing  the  position  of  this  bridge,  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  on  our  map  the  line  of  railway  between  it  and 
the  bridge  on  the  main  highway,  using  a  sign  that  will  distinguifth 
the  railway  from  an  ordinary  road.  As  we  climb  higher  up  the  ridge 
we  have  a  distinct  view  acvoes  the  hollow  which  separates  us  from 
the  opposite  height  on  which  the  Abbey  stands,  and  of  the  ridges  on 
each  side  of  it  From  this  point  also  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of 
the  battle-field.  It  was  on  the  rounded  slope  now  crowned  by  the 
Abbey,  and  on  the  ridge  beneath  Caldbec  Hill,  that  Harold's  Saxon 
Camp  was  pitched,  guarding  the  only  road  to  London.^  On  reaching 
the  end  of  the  road  up  Telham  Hill  we  find  ourselves  on  the  main 
road  to  Hastings,  and  returning  by  this  way  towards  Battle  we  may 
note  that  the  Telham  Hill  or  Ninfield  road  branches  off  just  900 
paces  above,  or  south-east  o^  the  Black  Horse  Mill. 

26.  Another  day  we  may  add  Mount'  Street  to  the  map,  noting 
how  it  runs  north  idong  the  side  of  the  ridge,  and  then  bends  north- 
east away  to  Whatlington.  Qoing  up  again  from  this  to  the  wind- 
mill on  Caldbec  Hill,  let  us  look  this  time  more  particularly  at  the 

1  The  Normans  (about  60,000  men)  coming  np  trom  the  coast  at  Pevensey,  an  be- 
lieved to  have  flist  unfurled  their  flag  at  Standard  Hill,  near  Ninfield,  a  few  mues  to  the 
south-west  of  us,  and  to  have  marched  thence,  perhaps  along  the  venr  line  of  the  road 
on  which  we  are  standing,  to  take  up  their  positions  here  on  Gamp  Hill  and  along  the 
slope  of  Telham  Hill,  or  Heohelande,  opponte  the  Baxon  camp.  Their  ships  had  oeen 
burned  behind  them,  so  "  that  their  only  hofpe  might  lie  in  their  courage  and  resolution, 
their  only  safety  in  victory."  ..."  When  tne  Noxmans  had  given  the  signal  of  battle 
the  first  encounter  began  with  a  fli^t  of  arrows  fh>m  both  armies  for  some  time ;  then, 
setting  foot  to  foot,  they  fought  man  to  man,  and  maintained  the  battle  a  long  while. 
But  when  the  English,  with  adminble  courage  and  bravery,  had  received  their  fiercest 
onset,  the  Norman  horse  ftiriously  charged  them  with  fml  career.  When  neither  of 
these  could  break  the  army,  they  (the  NormansX  as  they  had  before  agreed,  retreated, 
but  kept  their  ranks  in  good  order.  The  English,  thinking  they  fled,  broke  their  ranks, 
and  without  keeping  any  order,  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy ;  but  they,  rallying  their 
forces,  chaiKed  afresh  on  every  side  with  the  tmckest  of  them,  and,  encompassing  them 
round,  repulsed  them  with  a  mighty  slaughter.  Yet  the  English,  having  gotten  the 
higher  ground,  stood  out  for  a  long  time,  Wl  Harold  himself  was  shot  through  with  sn 
arrow,  and  fell  down  dead.  Then  they  presently  tumed  their  backs  and  betook  them- 
selves every  man  to  flight** 

"  The  Norman,  proud  and  haughty  with  this  victory,  in  memorv  of  the  battle  erected 
an  abbey  ...  in  that  place  where  Harold,  after  many  wounds,  died  amongst  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be,  as  it  were,  the  eternal  monument  of  the 
Norman  victory.  About  this  abbey  there  grew  up  afterwards  a  town  of  the  same 
name."— (Camden's  BrUannia.) 

>  Orl^ally  Montjoye,  probably  a  memorial  of  the  spot  whither  William  rode  in 
triumph  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  and  of  a  mound  of  stones  raised  to  com- 
memorate it—WaiootL 
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rdi^  or  rifle  and  fall  of  the  ground  with  which  we  have  now  become 
familiar.  Evidently  thia,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  along  which  the 
Hastings  road  passes  beyond  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  are  the  highest 
parts  of  the  gronnd.  Between  these  heights,  the  ridge  on  which  the 
town  stands  runs  down  to  meet  that  up  which  the  Hastings  road 
ascends  beyond  the  railway.  To  right  and  left  of  the  town  ridge 
are  deep  rounded  hollows.  That  on  the  right  we  have  already  re- 
marked from  the  Lewes  road,  and  from  the  pathway  round  the 
Abbey  Park  ;  the  other  descends  immediately  from  Mount  Street, 
and  if  we  go  down  to  the  churchyard  we  can  have  a  full  view  of  it 
from  behind  the  churcL  From  this  hollow  the  stream  named  the 
Caldbec  runs  away  to  the  north-east,  and  we  know  that  the  stream 
paaaing  the  powder-mills  flows  south  from  the  opposite  hoUow. 
The  main  street  of  Battle  thus  forms  the  wa^-^wrH-n/g  of  the  streams 
of  the  district  When  rain  £eJ1s  over  it  the  rills  which  run  down  on 
one  side  of  the  highway  go  to  join  the  powder-mills  stream,  and  if 
we  followed  this  down  we  should  find  it  reaching  the  sea  dose  to  St 
Leonard's.  The  rain  which  fSalls  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 
drained  off  into  the  hollow  from  which  the  Caldbec  flows  to  join 
other  streamlets  in  forming  the  river  that  reaches  the  Channel  near 
Winchelsea. 

27.  Having  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground 
in  repeated  walks,  we  may  now  begin  to  mark  out  the  relief  of 
the  district  on  our  map,  using  what  are  termed  Ka£iw^rt%^  or  short 
lines  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  and  made  stronger  and 
placed  doeer  together  where  the  slope  is  steeper  and  higher,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  This  done,  the  map  may  be  completed  by 
marking  in  the  blocks  of  houses  along  the  roads,  and  by  writing  the 
names  of  the  more  prominent  objects  opposite  to  each. 

28.  If  we  wished  to  represent  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground 
along  any  particular  line  in  a  more  distinct  way  than  can  be  done 
by  mapping,  we  should  have  recourse  to  what  is  caUed  a  udion  on 
that  line.  Take  the  line  of  road  between  the  Grammar  School  and 
Black  Horse  Mill  for  example.  We  have  noticed  in  going  over  it 
that  the  road  descends  evenly  down  the  High  Street  to  the  qiace 
in  front  of  the  Abbey  gate,  that  from  the  Bull  Ring  on  past  St 
Mary's  Church  it  is  nearly  level,  and  that  it  descends  from  there 
more  rapidly  to  the  toll-gate.  Here  again  there  is  a  more  level 
piece,  after  which  the  road  begins  to  ascend  again  over  the  railway 
bridge,  and  up  the  undulating  ridge  towards  the  Black  Horse  Mill 
Looking  back  from  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  on  which  the  Grammar  School  stands.  Without 
careful  measurements  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  Ufod  or 
levelling  telescope,  we  cannot  find  out  very  accurately  the  differences 
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of  height  of  each  point  along  the  road ;  but  we  can  get  a  very 
good  general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ground  without  this.  The 
part  of  the  road  before  the  railway  bridge  was  reached  was  evidently 
the  lowed  ground  that  we  passed  over,  for  the  road  ascended  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  we  may  assume  that  tJie  cross  roads  near  the  Gram- 
mar School  are  about  150  feet,  and  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse 
Mill  about  200  feet  above  this  jwint  To  represent  a  section  of  the 
road  between  these  points,  then,  we  may  draw  a  horizontal  line  of 
the  same  length  as  their  distance  on  our  map  (3400  paces  of  the 
scale),  and  suppose  this  Une  to  represent  the  lowest  level,  or  the  level 
of  the  road  at  the  toll-gate  (upper  section,  Fig.  1 2).  The  left  and  right 
ends  of  this  line  will  then  represent  the  horizontal  distance  between 
t2ie  cross  roads  and  the  base  of  Black  Horse  MUl ;  and  distances  along 
it  of  850,  350,  310,  and  200  paces,  measured  firom  the  left  end,  will 
show  the  horizontal  distances  ^  of  the  BuU  Ring,  the  level  past  the 
ehoich,  the  toll-gate,  and  the  railway  bridge.  We  then  measure  off  a 
distance  of  1 50  feet  (or  60  paces  of  the  scale),  and  mark  this  distance 
upward  vertically  from  the  left  end  of  the  line  we  have  drawn,  to  re- 
present the  level  of  the  cross  roads.  Next  a  distance  of  200  feet  (or 
80  paces  of  the  scale),  marked  up  from  the  right  end  of  the  Une,  will 
ahow  the  height  of  the  road  at  the  Black  Horse  Mill  above  the 
lowest  part  Between  these  highest  levels  and  the  lowest  midway 
we  can  now  draw  an  evenly-sloping  line  to  above  that  point  on 
the  horizontal  line  which  indicates  the  distance  of  the  Bull  Ring,  to 
represent  the  uniform  descent  of  the  High  Street ;  then  a  level  part 
to  show  the  flat  road  past  St  Mary's  church  ;  and  then  a  slope  again 
down  to  touch  the  horizontal  line  at  the  lowest  level  near  the 
railway ;  and  from  that  an  undulating  line  sloping  upward  to 
represent  the  rise  of  the  Hastings  road  to  the  Black  Horse  Mill,  as 
shown  below.     Here  then  we  have  an  imaginary  view  of  the  profile 
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of  the  road  as  it  would  appear  if  we  had  cut  down  the  ground  all 

1  The  Loriaontal  dlstanoM  are  atrlctly  aomewhat  leas  than  tbose  ineaaared  along  the 
atoplag  ground ;  bat  for  oar  preaenfe  porpoae  thia  difference  may  be  disregarded. 
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along  it  on  one  dde  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  part  of  it.  This  is 
called  a  sectum  to  a  trus  scale,  for  we  have  used  the  same  scale  in  repre- 
senting the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  heights.  In  most  cases  where 
sections  are  drawn,  however,  a  larger  scale  is  nsed  to  represent  the 
vertical  heights  than  is  employed  to  show  the  horizontal  distance, 
for  hj  so  doing  each  smaller  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  is  brought 
out  more  distinctly.  The  lower  section,  Fig.  12,  in  which  the 
vertical  distances  have  been  exaggerated  four  times,  the  horizontal 
scale  remaining  the  same,  will  make  this  evident  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  in  looking  at  any  section  that  one  may  meet 
with  in  books  or  maps,  and  to  inquire  first  of  all  what  relation  the 
vertical  scale  bears  to  the  horizontal  one  :  if  these  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  true  profile  ;  if  they  are  different,  then  this  difference  must 
be  clearly  understood  to  prevent  erroneous  impressions. 

29.  For  practice  in  mapping,  the  following  examples  may  be 
worked  out  on  the  slate  or  on  paper,  using  a  scale  of  about  four 
inches  to  represent  1000  paces  ;  but  the  practical  mapping  of  a  part 
of  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  manner  above  shown,  shoulcl 
in  no  case  be  neglected. 

1.  At  a  point  which  we  shall  call  {a)  on  a  road  which  runs  due  east  and 
west,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  noon,  a  church  spire  is 
noticed  bearing  due  north  fh)m  us,  and  a  hill  top  south-east  Walking  east- 
ward along  the  road  for  1000  paces,  it  is  noticed  that  the  church  spire  now 
bears  north-west,  and  going  on  another  500  paces,  the  direction  of  the  hill  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  due  south.  What  are  the  distances  of  the  church 
and  of  the  hill  from  the  point  (a)  7 

2.  Draw  a  rough  map  from  the  following  notes  : — ^ 

Ship  anchored  opposite  a  small  bay.  Rowed  on  shore  to  west  point  ol 
bay,  and  ascended  knoll  at  end  of  low  line  of  hills  which  extends  along  thf 
coast  towards  north-west  Call  the  knoll  (a).  From  it  ship  distant  6000 
yards  bearing  south-east.  The  opposite  headland  of  bay  (call  it  e)  bears 
exactly  east  From  knoll  look  to  north  and  east  across  a  valley  with  small 
atream,  and  hills  beyond,  on  which  note  two  peaks ;  one  (call  it  e)  bears  due 
north,  other  (call  it  d)  bears  north-north-east  Head  of  bay  bears  north-east 
Walked  along  hills  firom  (a),  moving  north-west,  and  at  8000  yards  observed 
peak  (^0  bearing  north-east  On  l£e  left  the  coast  was  distant  1000  yards. 
Went  on  in  same  direction  (north-west),  8000  yards  more,  and  came  to  point 
<6)  on  the  line  of  hills  extending  firt>m  (a) ;  [b)  is  top  of  cliff  rising  abruptly 
from  sea.  Beyond  it  coast-line  goes  oflf,  bearing  west-north-west  At  (5)  observed 
bearing  to  peak  (c)  north-east  From  (6)  turned  to  right,  and  walked  due 
east  4250  yards,  when  I  found  myself  with  knoll  (a)  beaxing  due  south,  and 
peaic  (c)  due  north.  Going  on  1000  yards  more,  crossed  the  stream,  which 
•came  down  from  the  north-west,  and  flowed  off  into  the  sea  on  the  bearing  of 
the  ship,  which  we  saw  about  five  miles  off  (8800  yards).  Going  on  in  the  same 
•direction  2000  yards  more,  peak  (d)  was  seen  to  bear  due  north.    Another 

1  From  one  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  prise  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geogmphica] 
.Society. 
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1250  yards  bronj^t  ns  to  liead  of  bay ;  the  ship  now  bearing  nearly  dne  south, 
and  the  east  headland  of  the  bay  (e)  bearing  south-east  The  whole  distance 
from  {b)  to  the  head  of  the  bay  had  been  8500  yards.  The  bay  from  this 
point  carved  slightly  ronnd  on  either  side  to  the  headlands  (a)  and  («).  This 
line  of  hills  on  which  were  peaks  {c)  and  {d)  ran  ronnd  and  ended  in  the 
headland  (e). 

3.  Draw  a  section  of  tbe  ground  from  the  following  data,  to  a 
true  and  an  exaggerated  vertical  scale  : — 

Leaving  the  honse,  walked  np  a  path  which  leads  np  by  a  steep  slope  to 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  descended  the  opposite  nndnlating  slope  to  a  bridge  over 
a  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley ;  ascended  an  opposite  gentle  and 
nniform  slope  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  diff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  horizontal 
distance  from  the  honse  to  the  top  of  the  hill  was  750  paces,  from  the  hill- 
top to  the  bridge  1400  paces,  and  from  the  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  cliif  1800 
paces.  The  honse  is  200  feet,  the  hill  480,  the  bridge  over  stream  50,  and  the 
diff  250  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 


n.  SKETCH  OF  HISTOEICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  1000-450  B.C. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  you  have  been  gathering  informar 
tion  about  your  own  home  country,  all  the  knowledge  that  we  yet 
possess  about  the  snifeu^  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  been  gradu&Qy 
gained.  The  geographers  of  andent  times,  beginning  with  the 
district  in  which  they  lived,  little  by  little  extended  the  circle  of 
their  knowledge  both  by  their  own  journeys  and  by  studying  the 
accounts  given  by  travellers  and  voyagers  outward  from  that  known 
centre,  learning  from  them  what  directions  they  had  taken,  whether 
towards  the  snnrimng  or  sunsetting,  the  norUi  or  the  south ;  and 
the  times  and  distances  between  one  point  and  another  of  the  route  ; 
and  by  laying  down  these  itineraries  on  their  maps. 

Little  by  little  the  clouds  of  ignorance  were  thus  rolled  back- 
wards, till  knowledge  spreading  westward  joined  that  which  had 
grown  out  eastward  round  the  globe.  Though  in  our  own  day  the 
unknown  has  been  chased  into  the  most  inaccessible  comers  of  the 
earth,  the  same  process  of  extending  knowledge  is  in  progress,  and 
geographers  of  the  present  day  are  ever  gathering  accounts  of  new 
journeys  past  the  borders  of  the  unknown  r^ons,  each  of  which 
contributes  a  little  towards  the  removal  of  the  darkness  which  still 
bangs  over  these  ''  ends  of  the  earth." 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  the  best  idea  of  the  gradual  expansion  of 
knowledge  if  we  go  back  nearly  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  definite  historical  accounts,  and  from  that  as  a  starting- 
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pointy  picture  to  ourselyes  the  world  as  known  to  the  more  dyilieed 
nations,  at  intervals  np  to  the  present  time. 

The  little  maps  which  have  been  designed  to  accompany  these 
chapters  exhibit  the  known  world  at  twelve  such  periods;  an 
*  appearance  of  doud  covers  the  skirts  of  each,  leaving  unveiled  only 
those  lands  and  seas  which  were  the  scene  of  the  recorded  events  of 
history,  and  this  lifts  or  rolls  back  as  the  limits  of  knowledge  gradu- 
ally extend.  Each  is  on  the  same  scale,  and  on  each  the  different 
States  and  Empires  of  the  period  are  marked  out  as  far  as  the  scale 
wOl  admit,  so  that  they  combine  at  a  glance  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  ages  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  one  to  another  the 
rise  and  fedl  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  world  may  be  traced. 

1.  About  1000-450  b.c. 

1.  In  the  earliest  times  of  which  ve  have  any  records,  the  more  civillBed 
nations  of  the  world  were  those  inhabiting  the  diores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  there  accordingly  the  great  events  of  ancient  history  have  their 
scenes.  The  commerce,  and  along  with  that  the  geographical  Imowledge,  of 
the  ISgyptians,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
all  centred  and  spread  outward  from  the  deep  bays  and  harbours  of  that 
inland  sea. 

The  Phoenicians  especially,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  coimtry  which 
slopes  down  from  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  great  seaports,  were  the  saUors  and  traders 
of  early  times.  Within  the  space  of  three  centuries  (from  about  B.O.  1800 
to  1000)  they  explored  all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
covered  these  with  their  forts,  factories,  and  cities,  while  their  ships  ploughed 
the  sea  in  all  directions.  They  colonised  Cyprus,  and,  after  mastering 
the  rich  islands  of  the  JEgoan,  sailed  farther  west  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
founding  also  the  city  of  Carthage,  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  opulent 
and  powerful  state  on  the  North  African  coast,  which  grew  in  greatness  as 
the  golden  age  of  the  mother  country  of  Phoenicia  began  to  wane.  From 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  these  indefatigable  explorers  pushed  farther 
on  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into  the  wide  Atlantic,  building  the 
town  of  Oaddifr  (the  present  Cadiz)  on  the  south-west  of  Spain  in  a  country 
which  gave  them  fabulous  wealth  of  silver,  iron,  and  lead ;  boldly  venturing 
northward  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  reached  the  tin-yielding  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  and  loaded  their  ships  with  cargoes  of  that  metal  at  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Sailing  southward  also  from  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  dis- 
covered the  islands  we  now  know  as  the  Canaries,  obtaining  from  their  shores 
the  shell-fish  which  yielded  the  costly  Tyrian  purple.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  HannOf  the  Carthaginian,  led  a  famous  expedition,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  60  ships,  with  30,000  men  and  women  on  board  of  them,  to  extend 
discovery  along  the  African  coasts  and  to  found  Phoenician  towns  and 
colonies.  In  this  voyage  Hanno  went  south  perhaps  as  far  as  our  present 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Himilco,  commanding  another  fleet,  starting  from 
Gaddir,  coasted  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  reached  Great  Britain,  which  he  calls 
Alfionn  (Albion)  and  leme,  a  sacred  island  of  the  weHt,  the  modem  Ireland. 

Wliile  some  of  their  navigators  were  thus  ex])loring  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  others  seem  to  have  foimd  their  way  out  by 
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the  narrow  Rod  Sea  to  the  Indies,  and  the  overland  caravans  cairying  their 
mannfactures  appear  to  have  made  them  acquainted  with  all  tiie  lands 
eastward  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

2.  One  of  the  oldest  descriptions  of  the  world  that  has  been  preserved  to 
our  times  is  that  of  the  Greek  historian,  traveller,  and  geographer,  Herodotus, 
who  lived  about  460  (484-408)  years  before  Christ,  at  the  time  when  Greek 
art  was  at  its  zenith.  With  A&^ns  and  Greece  for  a  centre,  he  describes 
the  countries  immediately  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  shows  that 
knowledge  had  then  spread  out  north  and  eastward  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  Persia  and  the  confines  of  India  and  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Tet,  strange  to  say,  the  name  of  Bome,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  flourishing  city,  is  not  mentioned  once,  and  of  the  Phoanician  and  Carthaginian 
discoveries  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  he  had  but  an  imperfect  idea.  He 
was  minutely  acquainted,  however,  with  Greece,  the  uEgean  islands,  and  Asia 
Minor ;  he  travelled  also  to  Phoenicia,  through  £|gypt  as  far  as  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  to  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  saw  ^e  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  the  cities  of  B<ibyl<m  and  JB^atana.  Africa  is  described  by  him  as  being 
surrounded  by  the  sea. 

8.  In  the  century  previous  to  that  in  which  he  lived,  the  Persians  under 
Cyms  had  established  a  mighty  empire  which  extended  beyond  the  present 
area  of  Persia  to  the  Indies  on  the  east,  and  westward  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  The  ancient  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  also  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  his  successors  extended  the  Persian  Empire  to 
Fhoanida,  Cyprus,  and  XSgypt  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  also  added  to 
the  empire,  but  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  made  only  a  year  or  two 
before  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  wefe  completely  foiled.  Three  successive 
invasions  of  Greece  ended  disastrously  for  Persia :  in  the  first  the  invading 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  off  Mount  Athoa;  the  second  was  pushed  back  at  Mara- 
thon; and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  was  repulsed  at  the  pass  of  TfiermqpylcBf 
at  SalamU,  and  at  PlatcBO. 

4.  At  the  period  of  our  first  little  chart,  then,  the  decadence  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  had  already  begun.  Greece  was  becoming  a  strong  power, 
and  had  flourishing  colonies  all  round  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  at 
SyracuM  in  Sicily,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Italy,  at  MauiUa  (the  present 
Marseilles),  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  Oyrene  in  North  Africa,  at  Cyprus,  at 
Byxaniuan  (Constantinople),  on  the  Thradan  coasts,  at  Theodosia  (Eaffa) 
near  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  at 
many  points  between  these. 

Carthage  had  already  risen  from  its  condition  of  a  colony  to  that  of  a 
great  independent  state,  which  held  all  the  North  African  coast  west  of 
Cyremaica,  the  rich  country  of  Tartessus  (Tarshish,  Andalucia),  and  the  gates 
of  the  Mediterranean  between.  The  Carthaginians  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  first  trial  of  strength  the  Carthaginian  army 
under  Hamilcar  had  been  defeated.  Home  had  been  founded  for  perhaps 
800  years.  Already  the  Romans  had  taken  the  lead  in  Latium,  and  the  Re- 
public was  in  constant  warfare  with  its  neighboun  on  all  sides — ^the  southern 
Etruscans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  ^uL 

Thus  the  great  events  of  this  period  were  clustered  round  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  As  yet  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  west  and  north  beyond  these 
wore  vaguely  called  the  Hyperboreans  by  the  Greeks,  "  the  dwellen  behind 
the  north  wind;"  and  eastward  beyond  Persia  and  the  Indies  Herodotus 
could  only  mark  *' unknown  deserts"  on  his  map. 
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2.  450-^26  B.O. 

1.  With  the  defeats  that  resulted  in  the  attempts  to  subdue  Greece,  the 
decadence  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  it  now 
became  a  prey  to  internal  conflicts.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  these  was 
the  revolt  and  expedition  of  the  younger  Gyrus  sgainst  his  brother  the  emperor 
Artaxerzes,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Quwian  (401  B.a),  near  Babylon,  in 

.which  Gynxs  was  slain,  and  firom  which  Xenophon  made  his  adventurous 
retreat  at  the  head  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  Civil  wars  had  also  broken  out  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  soon  after  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  the  Spartans  gained 
the  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  State,  which  had  been  the  ruling  one  at  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasions.  These  troubles  gave  occasion  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Macedonia,  a  State  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Greek  nations,  and  which  had  recovered  its  independence  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

2.  Under  Philip  U.  Macedonia  grew  in  prosperity  and  power ;  he  subdued 
the  southern  Greek  States,  was  appointed  general  of  all  the  Greek  forces 
against  Persia,  and  was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  that  country  when  he 
was  assassinated  (b.o.  836).  His  son,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age, 
then  ascended  the  throne,  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  forces  levied 
against  Persia.  After  putting  down  several  revolts  at  home  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont  i  (834  B.a)  with  80,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus  {Koja  Gha€),  To 
this  succeeded  a  victorious  march  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  defiles  of  the 
Cilician  mountains,  in  which  Darius  III.  had  stationed  his  army.  At  /snu,  a 
seaport  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (from  Iskender  «  Alexander), 
the  famous  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  treasures  as  well  as  the  family  of 
Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  the  king  himself  fleeing  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  whole  country  eastward  now  lay  open  before  him,  and  he 
turned  south  towards  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  occupying  Damascus,  and  conquering 
Tyre.  Advancing  to  E|gypt»  he  was  welcomed  there  as  a  deliverer  ftaax  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  AlexanMa  in  the  Nile  Delta  (831  B.C.),  which 
became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times. 

8.  In  Africa  Alexander  advanced  as  far  through  the  Libyan  desert  as  the 
oasis  in  which  dwelt  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Siwah),  and  returning 
thence  eastward,  went  against  Darius,  who  had  collected  a  new  army  in  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia.  The  decisive  battle  near  Arhda^  a  small  town  east  of 
Mosul,  opened  the  way  to  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  to  Ptraepolia^  the  capital  of 
Persia,  which  was  entered  in  trixmiph.  Thence  Alexander  pursued  Bessus,  a 
satrap  of  Bactriana  (the  modem  Balkh),  through  Iran  or  Persia  proper,  across 
the  Oxus  to  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  and  penetrated  to  the  farthest  known  limits 
of  Asia,  defeating  the  Scythian  barbarians  (probably  the  ancestors  of  the  later 
Twrks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes. 

4.  Two  years  later,  Alexander  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  India,  then 
known  only  by  name  to  Europeans.  He  crossed  the  river  Indus  near  the 
modem  Attock,  and  marched  through  the  land  now  known  as  the  Paigab, 
Turning  at  the  Hyphasis  (the  modem  Satlej),  he  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built,  in 
which  he  sent  one  division  of  lus  army  down  the  stream,  another  section  fol- 
lowing the  banks  of  the  river,  and  fighting  its  way  through  successive  Indian 
hosts.  Having  at  length  readhed  the  ocean,  he  ordered  one  division  to  sail 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  led  another  back  through  the  fearful  deserts  of 

1  Dardanelles. 
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GfidrosU  (the  modem  Balachistan),  where  a  great  part  of  his  force  perished 
for  want  of  food  and  water,  and  was  bnried  in  the  sands.  A  third  division 
came  back  through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  (the  modem  Afghanistan),  but 
only  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  that  had  set  out  with  him  arrived  again  in 
Persia. 

5.  The  second  of  our  little  maps  represents  the  short-lived  Macedonian 
empire  of  Alexander,  at  the  date  of  his  return  to  Persia,  when  his  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world — 
fh>m  Libya,  Italy,  Carthage,  and  Scythia,  firom  the  Celts  (of  Ganl  or  France), 
and  the  Iberians  of  the  Spanish  pemnsiQa— came  to  his  court  to  secure  his 
favour.  To  his  victorious  career  tiie' world  owed  a  vast  increase  of  geographi- 
cal knowledge ;  all  eastern  Asia  had  been  xmveiled,  and  the  road  to  India, 
with  its  magnificent  wealth,  was  disclosed  to  Europeans. 

Westwanl  also,  about  Alexander's  time,  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  was 
greatly  extended  by  Pytheas,  a  bold  navigator  of  the  Qreek  colony  of  MassiUa 
(Marseilles),  who,  from  Qadeira  (Cadiz),  coasted  Iberia  and  the  country  of  the 
Celts  (France),  and  reached  Britain.  He  followed  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  islands,  and,  after  six  days'  sail  i^m  the  Orcades  (Orkney 
Islands),  discovered  Iliule,  a  land  of  fogs  in  the  north,  which  has  beiBn  Vari- 
ously identified  as  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Norwegian  coast,  or  even  Iceland. 
Pytheas  also  appears  to  have  sailed  roxmd  Jutland  into  the  Baltic,  proving  the 
existence  of  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  Herodotus  doubted. 

In  Italy  the  Romans  were  continuing  their  struggles  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  whole  of  southern  Etruria  had  yielded  to  their  supremacy, 
and  was  kept  in  check  by  Roman  garrisons ;  while  towards  the  south,  at  this 
time,  a  terrible  conflict  was  in  progress  with  the  heroic  Samnite  highlanders. 
Of  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  held  the  western,  the  Greek  colonists  the  eastern 
hal^  a  brief  lull  having  taken  place  in  the  fierce  wars  which  had  been  waging 
between  these  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  island,  during  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Syracuse  was  rapidly  reviving. 

8.  825  B.a-800  aa>, 

1.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  vast  Macedonian  Empire 
that  he  had  raised  was  divided  among  those  of  the  generals  of  his  armies  who 
had  been  most  eminent  xmder  his  rvJe ;  but  for  twenty  years  afterwards  in- 
cessant wars  prevailed,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Ip$u8  in  Phrygia  (B.a 
301).  Four  of  these  generals  became  pre-eminent,  and  each  formed  for  himself 
an  independent  kingdouL  Ptolemy  held  IJgypt,  Libya,  and  northem  Syria, 
and  soon  after  added  Judssa  to  his  possessions ;  Cassander  ruled  in  Greece  and 
Macedonia  proper;  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace  and  westem  Asia  Minor;  and 
Seleucus  brought  under  his  power  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  former 
Macedonian  ^pire,  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Indus.  The  last-named  ruler 
even  extended  his  expeditions  beyond  the  limit  reached  by  Aleiamder,  and 
advanced  into  India  as  far  as  the  Ganges  (801  B.a) 

2.  While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  lands  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Romans  in  Italy  had  been  carrying  on  a  sanguinary  war  with  the  Samnite 
highlanders.  The  heroism  of  these  mountaineers  was  unavailing  against  the 
military  genius  of  the  Romans,  who,  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  first  partition 
of  Alexander's  empire,  were  extending  their  power  over  the  whole  southem 
peninsula  of  Italy.  Here  the  Romans  next  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek 
colonists,  and  the  Tarentines,^  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in 

1  Tazentom  (TanuitoX  see  map  of  Italy. 
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■onth  Italy,  invited  Pyrrhiu,  Idng  of  Epima,  the  country  on  the  opposite  Bide 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  command  their  troops  against  the  enemy.  The  strange 
appearance  and  gigantic  size  of  the  elephants  brought  by  Pyrrhns,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  kings  in  battle,  gained  a  temporary  snooess  for  him  against  the 
Romans ;  but  soon  after  he  gave  np  the  contest  and  passed  over  into  Sicily,  to 
aid  the  Greeks  there  against  the  Carthaginians  (b.c.  278).  All  southern  Italy 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Rome^  and  distant  nations  began  to  learn  that 
a  new  power  had  risen  in  the  world,  Ptolemy  of  IJgypt  sending  an  embassy 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Republic 

8.  Now  followed  the  terrible  contests  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  which, 
in  the  three  Punic^  wars,  lasted  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  of  these 
(264-241  ac.)  was  waged  merely  for  the  possession  of  Sicily,  and  during  it 
the  Roman  navy  was  created,  which,  notwitiistanding  terrible  disasters,  finally 
wrested  from  Carthage  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  A(  the  end  of  this  first 
Punic  war  the  Carthaginians  had  lost  their  hold  on  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
were  transformed  into  Ronum  provinces. 

4.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Carthaginian  inflnence  was 
much  extended  in  Iberia  (Spain),  and  a  large  extent  of  territory  was  brought 
under  subjection.  Hamilcar  foxmded  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  his  son-in- 
law  Hasdrubal  that  of  New  Carthage  (Cartagena),  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rome,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  beyond  the 
Iberus  (Ebro).  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  succeeded  him  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  attaching  and  destroying  Saguntwn  (Murviedro),  a  dty  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  become  celebrated  for  its 
commerce  and  wealth,  violated  the  treaty  and  gave  cause  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Romans  (218  B.o.) 

5.  A  series  of  wars  with  the  Gauls  now  extended  Roman  power  over 
northern  Italy,  and  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  second  Punic  war  (218-201  B.O.),  the  great  events  of  which 
were  tiie  crossing  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  (most  probably  by  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St  Bernard),  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Lake  Trasi- 
mene,  and  at  Cannae,  resulted  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
leader  at  Zama,^  when  terms  of  peace  were  imposed  by  the  conqueror  which 
reduced  Carthage  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  state.  The  Spanish 
possessions  of  Carthage,  like  the  Sicilian,  now  passed  to  the  Romans,  who 
fonned  out  of  them  t£e  province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  the  north  and  eastern, 
and  Ulterior,  the  south  and  western,  or  most  distant  from  Rome. 

6.  An  alliance  formed  by  the  Macedonians  with  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannn  gave  cause  for  the  hostile  advance  of  the  Romans  in  their  direction 
also,  and  the  three  ICacedonian  and  Greek  wars  which  succeeded  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

7.  Although  the  Carthaginians  had  been  compelled  to  accept  abject  terms 
of  peace,  their  resources  had  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  Carthage  again 
became  sufiiciently  powerful  to  ej(cite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  to  draw 
their  armies  towards  it  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Carthage  was  stormed, 
burned,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  once  mighty  Carthaginian  empire 
vanished  for  ever  from  the  earth  (b.o.  146). 

8.  Under  the  six  Ptolemies  who  succeeded  to  Alexander's  great  general  of 
that  name  on  the  throne  of  EJgypt  up  to  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage, 
Alexandria  had  become  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  that  had  resided 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  world*s  commerce.    It  was  in  the  famous 

1  Or  FhosaioUui,  in  aUusfon  to  the  descent  of  the  Oarthsglniaos 
>  800  miles  ■oath-west  of  Cftithage. 
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school  of  Alexandria  that  Eadid  taught  mathematics,  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ  Hither  also  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  ancient  astronomers,  vna  called  by  Ptolemy  Euei^tes  to  superin- 
tend the  great  royal  library.  The  name  of  Sraiosthenes  (276-194  B.O.)  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  geography,  as  it  was  he  who  first  attempted  to  discover 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth  by  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  the 
same  process  that  is  employed  at  the  present  day. 

9.  The  next  great  extension  of  Roman  power  was  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Attains,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander's  general  Lysimachus,  be- 
queathed to  Rome  the  protectorate  of  Pergamus,  which  was  formed  into  the 
province  of  Asia.  Then  followed  the  conquest  of  Transalpine  Gkiul,  named 
the  Province  ("Provence'')  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
North  of  the  mountains  the  Romans  first  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  in  the  valleys  of  Noricum  (Tyrol)  and  at  Aqwe- 
Sextia  (Aix,  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny).  In  AMca  the  overthrow  of  King 
Jugurtha  of  Numidia  (Algeria)  and  of  King  Juba  in  Mauritania  (Marocco) 
added  these  regions  also  to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces. 

10.  Now  the  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  was  turned  towards  Asia,  in 
the  three  fierce  wars  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  his  ally  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  against  whom  they  were  finally  successful,  establishing  Roman 
authority  over  all  Ajsia  Minor.  The  last  defeat  of  Mithridates  on  the 
Euphrates,  in  66  B.a,  was  followed  by  a'  brilliant  career  of  success.  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence ;  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  Jews  the  holy  city  of  Jenuakm  was  ti^en  by  storm  and  its 
walls  razed  to  the  ground  (68  B.C.) 

11.  Not  long  after  this,  Julius  Csesar  began  his  splendid  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  conquering  the  whole  of  that  region  for  Rome,  driving  the  German 
tribes  towards  the  Rhine,  and  invading  Albion,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Britannia  (65  B.a)  In  the  civU  war  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
Cesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  ruler  of  the  Eastern  Roman  world,  was  aided 
against  his  rival  Octavianus  (afterwards  Emperor  Augustus)  by  Queen  Cleo- 
patra of  Egypt,  but  was  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,^  and  his  death 
and  that  of  Cleopatra  soon  following,  Sgypt  became  henceforth  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Augustus  gathered  up  into  his  own  hands  all  dvil  and  military  power, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  began  (29  B.a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Roman  Empire  had  spread  out  nearly  to  its  greatest  limits.  In  Europe 
the  lines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  marked  its  northern  boundary ;  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  had  been  subjected,  and  the  whole  of  North  Afirica, 
fh>m  ESgypt  to  the  Atlantic,  acknowledged  Roman  authority. 

12.  Ftom  this  time  onward  to  the  date  of  our  third  little  map  (represent- 
ing the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine)  the  chief  military  events  were 
the  final  conquest  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  by 
Agricola,  and  its  formation  into  a  prefecture  of  Gaul,  governed  by  a  vice- 
r^ent  resident  at  Ebcracwn  (York) ;  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  the  country 
north  of  the  lower  Danube ;  the  victorious  invasion  of  Armenia  and  Parthia ; 
and  the  subjugation  of  idl  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Nubia  by  Trajan. 

Under  Constantine  the  Great  two  great  changes  took  place — ^the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  the  transference  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (a.d.  8S0),  which  was  re-named 
after  the  Emperor,  Constantinople. 

18.  Penia  at  this  time,  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  attained  a  height  of 
prosperity  and  power  such  as  it  had  never  before  reached,  and  against  it  even 
the  veteran  Roman  legions  could  gain  no  lasting  laurels. 

1  At  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
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14.  B  u  not  tin  mftar  B.a  %80  that  the  hMorj  of  China  begins  to  be 
definitely  recorded.  At  this  time  the  chief  or  king  Tsin  (whence  China) 
gained  the  ascendency  and  nnited  the  various  tribes  of  that  region  into  one 
empire.  Now  also  the  great  wall  was  completed  as  a  protection  against  the 
more  barbarons  Hiong-non  (Hnns)  or  Tatars  of  the  north.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  begun  intercourse 
with  the  Paithians  and  to  have  known  the  Boman  Empire  as  Ta-tsin ;  and 
about  the  time  of  Constantine's  establishment  of  his  new  capital  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  court  was  fixed  at  Nan-King,  the  southern  capital 

15.  The  increase  of  geographical  knowledge  during  the  period  in  which 
Rome  was  spreading  out  its  power  in  all  directions  could  not  fail  to  be  very 
considerable.  Already  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  B.a  a  general 
survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  becoi  begun  by  the  collection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  iHnerariei  of  the  roads  to  places  in  the  empire.  One  of  these 
(called  the  Peutingerian  table  after  the  antiquary  who  found  a  copy  of  it  in  a 
monastery  in  Bavaria  in  the  fifteenth  century)  traces  the  main  roads  of  all 
the  region  stretching  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gauges  in  India. 
Sirabo  of  Pontus  was  one  of  the  great  geographers  of  this  period,  and  he 
wrote  an  aocoxmt  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  in  which  his  knowledge 
extended  as  far  as  China.  But  it  was  from  Clavdiua  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  learned  dty  of  Alexandria  about 
160  A.D.,  that  geography  received  the  greatest  advancement  in  ancient  times 
—one  which  made  itsdf  felt  even  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  He  con- 
structed a  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  with  a  general  map  of  the  world,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  eight  books  of  universal  geography.  His  information  extended 
from  Thule  (Shetland)  in  the  north  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  lakes  in  Africa, 
and  eastward  to  the  obscurely  known  region  of  China  and  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon). 

4.  800-600  A.D. 

1.  Fully  half  a  century  before  the  civil  discords  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
been  temporarily  abated  by  the  genius  of  Constantine,  the  whole  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  the  almost  unknown  north,  had  begun  to  ferment 
and  to  pour  forth  wave  after  wave  of  barbarian  hordes.  Against  these  the 
Roman  Empire,  distracted  by  discords,  could  not  prevail. 

2.  The  Ootks,  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  had  already  once  broken 
through  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia,^  crossing  the  Black  Siea  had  ravaged 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Greece, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  famous  cities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Aigos.  The 
VandaU,  who  are  first  known  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  mountaias, 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes,  burst  like  a  fiood  iuto  Gaul,  and  after  ravag- 
ing that  region,  swept  south  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  south  of  that  country,  to  which  tiiey  gave  the  name 
Yandalitia,  the  modem  Andalucia.  The  Franks,  or  f^^eemen,  a  confederation 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  lower  Rhine,  made  incessadt  incur- 
sions through  the  low  coimtries  into  Gkiul,  where  they  finally  overthrew  the 
Roman  dominion. 

8.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Groths  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace 
with  the  Romans,  but  not  long  after  his  death  they  once  more  engaged  the 
legions  in  a  three  years'  war.  The  Goths  now  began  to  be  distinguished  as 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Gotiis  of  the  east,  the  branch  which  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Visigoths,  or  Goths  of  the  west,  extending  along 
the  Danube. 

1  Transylvania  and  Walaohia. 
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4.  The  ffuna,  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  probably  identical  with  the 
Scythians  (Turks),  now  appear  on  the  scene.  They  invaded  Eorope  through 
the  country  of  the  Alanl,  a  pastoral  people  living  on  the  great  steppes  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don ;  having  conquered  them  and  incorporated  the  sur- 
vivors^ ti^ey  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Visigoths  and  drove  these  people 
across  the  Danube  into  Moasia  (modem  Bulgaria),  occupying  the  country 
they  had  abandoned ;  afterwards  they  also  crossed  the  Danube,  as  the  allies  of 
the  Gotha  against  the  Romans. 

5.  Under  Alaric,  the  Visigoths  invaded  Italy,  sacked  Rome,  and  ravaged 
the  peninsula.  Subsequently,  under  the  successors  of  Alaiic,  they  withdrew 
into  southern  Gaul  and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Spain,  beginning  a  series 
of  struggles  there  with  the  Vandals  and  the  Romans.  The  fatal  rivalries  of 
the  Roman  governors  of  Spain  and  Africa  now  led  to  the  passage  of  a  resist- 
less horde  of  the  Vandals  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  devastation 
and  ruin  of  all  the  region  between  the  shores  of  the*9^tlantic  and  Gyrene, 
to  the  loss  of  Carthsge,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Africa. 
Hence  the  Vandals  spread  over  flardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily ;  they  invaded 
Italy  also,  and  plundered  Rome  for  fourteen  days,  mutilating  and  defacing  the 
works  of  art  in  the  dty. 

6.  After  his  conquests  in  the  region  of  the  Danube,  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  turned  his  course  of  invasion  westward,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, penetrated  into  Cktul,  and  was  defeated  there  by  the  united  Romans 
and  Visigoths  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  the  site  of  the  present  dty  of 
ChalorU'Wr-Mame.  A  year  later,  however,  he  recovered  strength,  and  in- 
vaded Italy,  devastating  its  northern  plains  and  driving  their  ixihabitants  to 
seek  refuge  in  those  marshy  lagoon  isluids  on  which  Venezia,  afterwards  the 
great  city  of  Venice,  was  founded.  Rome  itself  was  saved  by  the  mediation 
of  Pope  Leo,  only  to  be  plundered  three  years  later  by  the  Vandals,  whose 
progress  we  have  already  traced.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  who 
had  been  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  barbarians  who  had  flocked  into  Italy,  and  finally  crushed 
the  Roman  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  He  in  turn,  however,  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  now  became  master  of 
Italy. 

7.  The  contests  with  the  northern  invaders  in  Gaul  had  withdrawn  thither 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing were  taken  across  to  the  Continent  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Britons,  left  defenceless,  and  harassed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  invited 
the  Jutes,  the  Germanic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Sea, 
to  their  aid,  and  they,  having  repelled  the  invaders,  began  the  conquest  of  the 
island  for  themselves,  and  established  their  kingdom  in  Kent  They  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Saxons,  who  took  up  the  southern  and  central  portions 
of  the  country,  where  the  names  Essex  (East  Saxons),  Middlesex,  Sussex, 
still  in  use,  and  Wessex,  extending  from  Surrey  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall, 
recall  their  divisions  of  the  land.  Cornwall  itself  remained  in  the  hands  of 
its  Celtic  inhabitants. 

8.  Thus,  at  the  period  represented  in  the  fourth  map»  the  great  Roman 
Empire  had  shrunk  down  to  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Roman  (also  called  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek)  Empire,  and  was  restricted  to  the  coxmtries  which  Ue 
roxmd  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Vandals  had  established 
their  rule  along  north  Afirica ;  the  Visigoths  ruled  in  Spain ;  the  Ostrogothic 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  the  Great  extended  over  Italy,  France,  and  all  the 
countries  round  the  Alps  as  fiejr  as  the  middle  Danube ;  the  Franks,  imder 
Olovis,  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Gaul  between  the  Loire  and  Somme ; 
Penis,  still  under  the  energetic  Sassanian  dynasty,  not  only  maintained  its 
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integrity  as  an  empire,  but  had  began  to  repel  the  Roman  power  in  Asia  and 
had  added  part  of  Armenia. 

6.  600-800  A.D. 

1.  At  the  period  represented  in  the  last  map  we  have  seen  that  the  Persians 
in  the  east  were  snccessfully  opposing  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  extending  their 
dominion  in  Asia.  Westward,  however,  the  arms  of  the  Byzantine  ^npire 
were  triumphant,  the  leign  of  the  Ihnperor  Justinian  being  rendered  famous 
by  the  expedition  of  his  great  general  Belisarius  to  Africa,  where,  after  a  cam- 
paign of  two  years,  he  completely  overthrew  the  Vandals  and  led  their  king 
captive  to  Constantinople.  In  a  second  war,  Belisarius  wrested  all  southern 
Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths,  pursuing  them  northward  to  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
beginning  the  re-conquest  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor the  imperial  g^eral  Narses,  after  which  the  Ostrogoths  disappear  as  a 
distinct  nation. 

2.  At  this  time,  under  Ehosru,  the  greatest  of  the  great  monarchs  of 
the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  Persian  Empire  stretched  firom  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Arabia  far  into  Central  Asia.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine^ 
Elgypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  one  after  another  wrested  from  the  Byzantine 
Empire:  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and  plundered,  and  a  similar  fate  befell 
Alexandria.  The  victorious  Persians  had  even  reached  to  Chalcedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  when  the  fortune  of  war  turned,  and  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Heraclius  began  a  magnificent  revenge. 

8.  Having  organised  a  Greek  and  barbarian  army,  Heraclius  landed  and 
encamped  on  the  famous  plain  of  Issus  in  Cilicia,  and  having  completely 
routed  the  Persian  army  sent  against  him,  forced  his  way  through  the  Taurus 
into  Pontus,  crossed  Armenia,  made  allies  of  the  barbarians  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  with  their  aid  attacked  Media,  and  penetrated  to  Ispahan^,  in- 
flicting repeated  defeats  on  the  Persians  in  the  heari;  of  their  country,  and 
giving  the  death-blow  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

4.  At  the  height  of  the  fune  of  Heraclius,  however,  a  new  and  terrible 
power  arose  in  the  south.  During  all  the  changes  of  empire  in  the  countries 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  the  tribes  of  Arabia  had  maintained  a  brave  inde- 
pendence ;  neither  the  Babylonian  nor  Assyrian  kings,  neither  EJgyptians  nor  Per- 
sians, could  reduce  them  to  subjection ;  and  even  though  the  Romans  imderTrajan 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  country,  only  the  northern  chieftains  were  made 
tributary  to  the  empire.  The  Himyarides  of  Yemen,  the  district  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  had  stoutly  repelled  an  expedition  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Tliey 
carried  on  commerce  across  the  Indian  Ocean  with  Persia  and  Syria,  and  had 
planted  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  African  coasts.  The  tribes  of  Yemen 
dwelt  in  towns,  and  cultivated  the  soil,  but  the  most  of  the  Arabs  were 
nomadic  as  now,  and  they  retained  their  ancient  pagan  fetish  worship.  About 
600  A.D.  Christianity  penetrated  into  the  peninsula,  where  Judaism  had  been 
introduced  by  emigrants  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  religious 
ferment  began  to  move  the  minds  of  the  thoughtfal.  It  was  soon  after  this 
time  that  Mohammed,  who  was  bom  at  Mecca  in  570,  received  his  first 
divine  communication  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Hint,  near  Mecca,  and 
began  to  inveigh  against  the  superstition  of  his  time.  Persecuted,  and  unable 
to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  he  took  refoge  in  Medina^^  and  at  once 
assumed  the  position  of  judge  and  ruler  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Arab 
tribes.    He  now  went  to  war  in  the  name  of  Gk>d  sgalnst  the  enemies  of  Islam, 

1  The  Hed^rah,  or  emigration  of  Mohammed  to  Medina,  gives  the  stariiing-point  of  the 
Moslem  calendar. 
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and  gained  a  yictory  over  the  Meccans  at  Bedr,  after  which  they  concluded  a 
peace  with  him.  He  now  sent  his  miasionaries  abroad  over  Arabia,  and  they 
carried  hia  doctrine  into  Perda,  to  the  court  of  Heraclins,  to  Abyssinia,  and 
to  E^nr^  ^0  ^^  ^  Persia  received  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  had  him 
executed ;  this  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Moslems,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

5.  The  power  of  the  new  religion  was,  however,  secured  in  Arabia,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  Mohammed  had  made  extensive  preparations  for 
expeditions  against  Syria  and  the  Byzantines.  Abu-Bekr,  the  first  **  Caltf** 
or  ''Successor"  of  Mohammed,  carried  war  into  Babylonia,  and  after  sevwal 
victories  over  the  troops  of  Heraclius  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Omar, 
the  second  Calif^  pushed  the  war  of  conquest  with  increased  vigour ;  Jemsalem 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  caused  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  to  be  built 
over  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  He  next  invaded  Persia,  and  subdued 
the  whole  of  that  region.  Amru,  one  of  his  generals,  such  was  the  prestige 
of  the  Arabs,  took  possession  of  Egypt  for  the  Calif  without  opposition,  and 
Barca  and  Tripoli  were  also  subdued. 

6.  At  the  time  of  Omar's  death  (644)  the  Saracens  ^  had  overrun  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years  all  the  lands  between  Armenia  and  Khiva  in  Asia,  and  the 
Syrtes  in  North  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Othman,  the  Mohammedan  power  waa 
extended  westward  over  Mauretania  or  Morocco,  and  the  Byzantine  posses- 
sions were  restricted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.  The  seat  of  the 
Califate  was  now  removed  trom.  Medina  to  Damaaeus  in  Syria ;  Asia  Minor 
was  ravaged,  and  ineffectual  d^ge  was  laid  to  Constantinople.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  Carthage  had  been  taken,  and  the  Byzantine 
dominion  in  Africa  annihilated.  The  Califate  now  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity,  and  the  conquest  of  Turkistan  in  central  Asia  was  rapidly  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Spain  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Arab  Empire.  The 
Moors,'  as  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  are  caUed  in  Spanish  history,  xmder  Tarik, 
crossed  the  straits  from  Ceuta,  and  effected  a  landing  at  Algeciras,  near 
Gibraltar.  Roderick,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  met  the  invader  at 
Xerez  de  la  FrarUera  (711).  Nine  days  of  battle  ensued,  and  in  a  single 
combat  with  Tarik,  the  Gothic  king  was  slain ;  the  victory  was  decisive  for  the 
Moslems,  and  it  gave  them  the  mastery  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain  (except 
the  mountainous  country  of  Astuiias  in  the  north),  as  well  as  the  outlying 
province  of  Septimania  (Languedoc,  in  southern  France). 

7.  We  may  now  turn  to  glance  at  the  movements  which  were  taking  place 
in  northern  Europe  during  this  rapid,  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in 
the  south.  Events  in  Italy  have  been  already  traced  up  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Visigoths,  after  which  the  country  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  Exarch  or 
delegate  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  who  had  his  capital  at  Ravenna,  The  first 
of  these  delegates  had  only  held  the  coxmtry  for  fifteen  years  when  the  Lom- 
bards,' a  Germanic  people  originally  from  the  lower  Elbe,  poured  over  the 
Alps  firom  Pannonia  (Lower  Austria),  bringing  with  them  numbers  of  other 
German  tribes,  and  conquered  all  north  and  central  Italy.  Here  in  the 
course  of  time  these  barbarians  became  assimilated  with  the  peoples  they  had 
subjected,  exchanged  their  rudeness  for  refinement,  and  their  German  for  the 
Latin  tongue. 

8.  The  first  or  Merovingian  (from  Merwig,  a  chief  of  the  fifth  century) 


1  Probably  ttom  Sharkey n,  ''eastera  people,"  as  opposed  to  Maghribi,  ''western 
peaplei,"  as  the  inhabitatits  of  Marooco  are  called. 

a  Lai  MokH,  dark ;  Span.  Mohm. 

3  Lomgobardi,  referring  either  to  their  long  beards  or  to  their  battle-axes  (varta  or 
ten*). 
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dynasty  of  the  Frankish  kings,  to  which  Clovis  belonged,  gave  place  to  the 
(iarloTiDgian,  in  which  Charles,  snrnamed  Martel,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent mlers.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wars  witii  the  sorrounding  tribes  of 
the  Saxons  and  Alemanni,  but  especially  by  the  stop  which  he  put  to  the 
▼ictorious  advance  of  the  Saracens  northward  from  Spain,  whose  power  had 
filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  fought 
between  Poitien  and  Tours  in  782. 

His  son  Pepin  le  Bref,  taking  advantage  of  the  disputes  which  arose 
about  the  succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  invaded  ItiUy.  It  was  left  to  . 
his  son  Charlemagne,  however,  who  crossed  tiie  Alps  fh)m  Geneva  with  two 
armies,  by  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis  passes^  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  lasted  for  two  centoiies. 
This  monarch  also  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons  in  the  northern 
border  of  his  kingdom,  driving  them  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Moors  in  the 
south  he  wrested  and  added  to  his  dominion  all  the  country  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro,  his  empire  extending  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  as 
far  as  Pannonia,  where  he  had  subdued  the  AvarL 

9.  We  left  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  last  period  when  the  Jutes  and 
Saxons  had  established  themselves  in  the  south  and  centre  of  the  present 
England.  Soon  after  this  the  Angles,  a  third  Germanic  tribe  from  the 
country  east  of  the  Elbe,  made  a  succession  of  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  between  the  Tweed  and  Forth. 
Eventually  these  last  comers  obtained  possession  of  all  the  portions  of  eastern 
England  that  had  not  fallen  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  union  of  their  different 
bands  with  the  conquered  native  Celts  took  the  form  of  seven  kingdoms,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  a  group  of  states  which  rose  and  fell  as  one  or  other 
of  them  became  more  powerful  These  were  Kent,  Essex  and  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  already  referred  to;  besides  Northumbria,  including  the 
present  Northumberland  and  all  Scotland  south  of  the  ForUi ;  East  Anglia 
(Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge),  and  Mercia,  which  embraced  the  central 
portions  of  England. 

10.  To  sum  up  the  leading  features  of  the  period  of  the  world's  history 
sketched  in  the  fifth  of  the  little  maps : — The  Arabian  Empire  had  spread 
itself  out  to  Central  Asia  and  to  Spain,  and  had  already  passed  the  zenith  of 
its  greatness.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  of  Damascus  had  given  place 
to  tiiat  of  the  Abassides  in  the  east,  though  a  branch  frt>m  it  had  set  up  an 
independent  Califate  at  Cordova,  in  Spain.  The  Abbaside  Harun-al-Bashid, 
whose  praises  are  sung  by  eastern  poets,  had  his  capital  at  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tigris,  a  city  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessor  in  762.  Charle- 
magne had  consolidated  and  extended  the  Frank  Empire,  received  the 
ambassadors  sent  fh)m  the  court  of  Bagdad  to  salute  him,  and  had  been 
crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Irene,  the  barbarous  mother  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Constantine  VI.,  had  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  uniting  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe  in  one  great  empire,  by  marrying  the  Frank  ^peror,  a 
scheme  which  was  frustrated  by  her  overtiirow  and  her  banishment  to  tiie 
Isle  of  Lesbos  in  the  iBgean  Sea  (802). 

6.  800-1000  A.D. 

1.  After  the  accession  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty  in  the  Arabian  Empire^ 
Bagdad,  as  we  have  noticed,  became  the  capital  of  the  Califate,  and  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia,  began  to  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the 
empire.  Though  Islamism  continued  to  spread,  the  rule  of  the  Califs  began 
to  be  merely  nominal  Already  during  Harun-al-Rashid's  reign,  independent 
kingdoms  had  been  formed  in  Fez  (the  city  of  Fez  was  founded  808)  and 
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TimiB,  and  soon  all  the  western  African  territories  were  lost  to  the  Califate. 
Laige  numbers  of  Tnrks  from  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and  the  central 
mountains  of  Asia  were  called  in  to  be  employed  in  military  service. 
Acquiring  power,  the  Turks  rose  against  their  masters,  and  for  a  time 
Turkish  kings  reigned  in  Khorassan.  Several  transitory  dynasties  succeeded, 
pre-eminent  among  which  was  that  of  the  Ghiznevides,  who  at  the  height  of 
their  power  ruled  an  empire  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Gkinges,  and 
from  the  Jazartes  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  central  seat  of 
power  being  the  natural  fortress  of  Olutzni. 

2.  A  Turkish  governor  of  £gypt  declared  himself  independent  in  868.  A 
century  later  the  Fatimides,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  whose  leader  claimed 
descent  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  after  overthrowing  the 
rulers  of  Tunis,  conquered  £gypt  and  Syria,  and  founding  Cavro  (970),  set  up 
a  new  Califate  there;  so  that  at  this  time  there  were  three^— one  in  Bagdad,  an- 
other in  CairO)  and  a  third  at  Cordova  in  Spain.  Algiers  (Al-Jezireh,  "the 
island")  had  been  founded  by  an  Arabian  prince  twenty-five  years  previously. 

3.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  northern  mountain 
country  had  not  been  entirely  subdued  in  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.  Asturias  and  Galicia  formed  an  independent  Christian 
kingdom,  and  about  th^  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  brave  and  hardy 
Vascones  or  Basques  of  Navarre  also  regained  their  independence,  and  aided 
in  the  constant  warfare  that  was  maintained  against  the  Moors  along  the 
north  of  the  peninsula.  Though  the  "Spanish  March,"  as  the  country 
between  the  Pjrenees  and  the  Ebro  was  named,  had  been  retaken  from  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne  by  the  Moors,  the  Christian  mountaineers 
recovered  a  lai^ge  portion  of  this  district  Latterly  another  Christian 
kingdom  added  its  strength  to  Asturias  and  Navarre ;  it  was  that  of  Castile, 
which,  fit>m  its  central  position  in  the  peninsula,  was  destined  to  play  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  future  history  of  Spain. 

4.  With  the  death  of  Charlemagne  the  great  fabric  of  the  Frankish  Empire 
that  he  had  reared  crumbled  rapidly  into  fragments.  Repeated  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  empire  among  his  successors  weakened  and  distracted  it, 
and  brought  on  internal  wars,  while  foreign  assailants  threatened  it  on  every 
side.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  frt>m  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  poured 
in  and  infested  the  country  as  far  as  Pkiris,  and  permanently  held  the  territory 
known  afterwards  as  Normandy ;  the  Spanish  March  was  lost  again  to  the 
Moors  on  the  south ;  on  the  east  the  Qennan  princes  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  sovereigns ;  and  shortiy  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  Conrad  I.,  a  duke  or  count  of  Franconia,  reigned  as  king  of 
Qermanif.  The  conquests  of  his  successor  Otho  over  the  Danes^  the  Slavs, 
and  Hungarians,  extended  the  boundary  of  the  German  Empire  north  to  the 
Elbe  and  south  into  Lombardy,  where  he  was  soon  after  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  and  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  at  Rome. 

6.  The  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  as  they  call  themselves,  with  whom  the 
first  empennrs  of  Germany  had  to  contend,  were  a  people  of  Asiatic  origin,  who, 
in  the  year  889,  forming  a  body  of  fully  40,000  families,  left  their  homes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  made  a  great  exodus  to  the  west- 
ward, fighting  their  way  to  the  central  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
countries  whi^  bordered  Pannonia  on  the  north-east  Spreading  out  in  all 
directions,  they  extended  their  conquests  frt>m  the  Carpathian  mountains  down 
to  Servia,  and  from  the  Transylvanian  Alps  to  the  Alps  of  Styria  on  the  west, 
founding  that  realm  on  the  great  central  plain  of  the  Danube  basin  which  has 
outlived  the  storms  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

6.  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire,  as  it  was  now  called,  was 
chiefly  characterised  by  wars  with  the  Arabian  powers  in  the  south,  to  whom 
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Crete  and  Sicily  were  lost,  and  by  the  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of 
Finnish  origin,  who  having  conquered  the  Mossians,  established  themselves  in 
the  country  south  of  the  lower  Danube. 

7.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Russicma  begin  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Greek  Empire  were  the  eastern 
Slavs  or  Slavonians  (the  ancestral  Russians),  part  of  a  group  of  nations  living 
in  eastern  Europe,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  known  to 
the  ancient  writers  as  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  their  chief  settlements  at  JVbv- 
gorod  and  Kief.  Harassed  by  warlike  neighbours,  they  sent  ambassadors,  about 
862,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Varangians,  or  Northmen,  beyond  the  seas,  inviting 
them  to  their  aid.  In  response  came  the  Scandinavian  chief  Rurick,  at  the 
head  of  his  armed  bands,  who,  from  Novgorod  first,  and  then  fr^m  Kief  as 
capital,  extended  the  embryo  empire,  till  it  came  in  hostile  contact  with  the 
Greek  kingdom  on  the  south. 

8.  Another  branch  of  the  Slavonic  family  also  begins  to  take  its  place  as  a 
political  power  in  Europe  about  this  time.  The  tribes  of  the  Polani  dwelt  be- 
tween -the  rivers  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  gradually  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
their  kindred  neighbouring  tribes.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
their  ruler  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  under  his  son  Boleslas  I., 
sumamed  "the  Great,"  gave  unity  to  the  kingdom  of  .Poland,  and  sustained  a 
successful  war  with  the  Germans  on  the  west.  Cracow,  afterwards  the  capital, 
was  founded  by  a  Polish  prince,  Erak,  in  700. 

9.  In  Britain,  soon  after  the  period  represented  in  the  last  sketch,  the 
independent  states  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  by  Egbert,  king 
of  Wessex  (827)  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England.  To  the  dynasty  thus  founded 
belonged  Alfr^  the  Great,  whose  exertions  in  repelling  the  incessant  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  his  defeat  of  their  army  at  Bdrington  in  Wiltshire,  his 
victories  at  sea  with  England's  first  fleet,  and  the  vdse  and  energetic  rule 
which  make  his  memory  dear  to  all  generations  of  Englishmen,  scarcely  need 
be  here  recalled. 

10.  During  this  time  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  were  known  only  by  the 
hordes  of  freebooters  who  sallied  out  thence,  making  raids  on  England,  the 
Frankish  Empire,  and  Germany,  and  taking  the  lead  even  in  Russia.  The 
result  of  these  expeditions  was  tiie  introduction,  towards  the  dose'  of  the  tenth 
century,  of  Christianity  into  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  frvm  this  time 
their  mythical  stories,  contained  in  the  heroic  "sagas"  or  "eddas,"  give  place 
to  real  history. 

11.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  onward  till  this  period,  geographical  know- 
ledge had  rested  at  nearly  the  same  limits,  but  now  the  maritime  expedi- 
tions of  these  hardy  Northmen  were  destined  to  give  it  a  far  wider  range. 
Already  two  northern  seamen,  named  Wolfstan  and  Othere,  had  exdted 
interest  at  King  Alfred's  court  by  the  story  of  their  voyages  through  the 
Baltic  to  Witland  (Prussia)  and  Estland  (Esthonia),  and  round  the  North 
Cape  of  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  the  Hval-ros  (walrus  or  whale-horse),  to  the 
White  Sea.  But  their  discoveries  did  not  end  here.  The  Faroe  islands  (Faar- 
oer  =  sheep  islands),  with  their  convenient  harbours,  became  one  of  their 
strongholds ;  about  867  one  of  these  chieftains,  Naddodr  by  name,  driven 
westward  by  storms,  sighted  the  mountains  of  an  unknown  shore,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Snowland,  the  island  afterwards  known  a^  Iceland.  But 
long  before  this,  in  796,  Irish  monks  had  discovered  Iceland,  and  spent  a 
summer  there.  Some  seven  years  later  the  Norwegians  took  permanent  pos- 
session of  Iceland,  settling  about  Reykiavik,  the  present  capital  of  the  islimd. 
The  Icelanders  kept  up  their  character  of  enterprising  sailors,  and  already, 
about  876,  one  of  them  named  Gunbiom  came  upon  an  extensive  country,  to 
which,  from  its  great  cloak  of  ice  reaching  down  between  the  black  head- 
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lands  in  white  glacier  arms  to  the  sea,  he  gave  the  very  apt  name  of  Hvidaoark 
("  white  shirt "),  a  name  which  was  unfortunately  changed  to  the  inappropriate 
one  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Bed,  another  Icelander  who  founded  (985)  the 
two  colonies  of  the  Ostre  and  Westre  Bygd  (east  and  west  bays)  on  its  shores. 

12.  The  great  achievement  of  the  Greenland  coloniBts,  however,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  American  continent  nearly  five  centuries  before  Columbus. 
In  986  Bjame  sailed  for  Greenland,  and,  being  driven  out  of  his  couise  by 
northerly  winds,  discovered  an  island,  which  he  circumnavigated.  About  the 
year  994  an  ezpMMlition  under  Leif,  son  of  Erik  the  Bed,  set  sail  for  this  new 
country.  The  r^ons  discovered  were  named  Helluland  (Slateland),  supposed 
to  be  Labrador ;  Markland,  or  Woodland,  probably  Sontiiem  lAbrador ;  and 
Vinland,  a  country  named  from  the  wild  vine  growing  there,  which  some 
identify  with  Ne^oundland,  whilst  others  transfer  it  to  the  coast,  opposite 
an  island  to  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gave  the  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

13.  Thus,  at  the  period  shown  in  the  sixth  map,  the  great  Arabian  Empire 
had  broken  np  into  a  number  of  separate  Mohammedan  states,  extending 
from.  Persia  to  Spain,  and  already  tiie  central  Asiatic  Turks  had  begun  to 
overrule  the  power  of  the  Califs  in  the  east ;  the  Greek  Empire  had  lost  still 
more  of  its  nduced  territory,  and  was  harassed  on  the  south  by  the  Saracens, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  central  Europe,  now  forming 
themselves  into  separate  kingdoms,  such  as  Bussia  and  Poland.  Germany  had 
also  risen  to  an  independent  plaoe^  while  Charlemagne's  great  Frank  Empure 
had  shrunk  to  a  far  smaller  area,  and  was  overrun  by  the  Northmen.  In 
Spain,  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  northern  mountaineers  held  their  own, 
and  were  extending  their  power  gradually  southward  against  the  Moors ;  Eng- 
land was  now  one  kingdom,  and  the  hardy  Scandinavian  seamen  had  pushed 
back  the  clouds  of  ignorance  over  the  vast  r^on  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and 
liad  reached  the  shores  of  the  great  western  continent 


7.  About  1000-1800  a.d. 

1.  We  have  now  reached  the  central  stage  of  the  period  known  as  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  separate  the  ancient  or  classic  times  from  the  modem. 
Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fast  emerging  from  the  state  of  barbarism,  and 
the  nations  of  modem  times  were  gradually  forming  and  developing  themselves. 
The  Christian  Church  was  striving  to  extend  its  bounds  in  northem  Europe, 
and  the  Papacy  had  been  rising  to  great  temporal  power  and  influence.  Super- 
stition and  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed  very  extensively,  and  were  manifested 
in  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  pilgrimages.  This  zeal  rose  to  its 
height  in  Europe  when  the  barbarous  Se\juk  Turks  overran  Palestine  and 
destroyed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  and  brought  about  the  great  reli- 
gious wars  between  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East,  known  as  the  Crusades  (1096-1270). 

Before  touching  upon  the  chief  events  of  these  wars  and  their  eflfects  on 
the  civilisation  of  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  movements  which 
were  taking  place  in  each  State  of  the  known  world  at  this  time. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  last  period  we  left  Persia  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghiz- 
nevidea.  This  dynasty  had  reigned  for  little  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  Sdjuk  Turks  began  to  migrate  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khorassan. 
Theee  wero  an  oflbhoot  of  a  number  of  Asiatic  tribes  who  in  744  had  over- 
whelmed the  **  empire  of  Kiptchak,"  as  the  region  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
was  called.  Their  name  they  took  from  their  leader,  who  had  held  the 
coiuilry  about  Bokhara.  After  some  conflicts  with  Uie  Ghiznevides  they 
occupied    northern  Khorassan ;    then   Balkh  and   Eharesm    (Khiva)  fell 
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before  them,  and  advancing  soathwaid  through  PeraiA  they  took  Kearman 
and  FoflTs,  Arrived  at  Bagdad,  the  Calif  there  (whose  temporal  power  waa 
now  all  but  gone,  though  he  was  still  recognised  as  the  spiritual  cldef  of  the 
Moslems)  acknowledged  the  Turkish  leader,  and  in  1060  the  conquest  of  Persia 
was  complete.  Later,  Melek  Shah,  the  most  powerfol  of  the  succeeding  Se^uk 
rulers,  added  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia,  besides  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ozus,  to  the  Se^uk  Bmpire,  which  at  the  height  of 
its  greatness  stretched  iVom  the  iBigean  Sea  to  India  and  Tartary. 

8.  BJgypt  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  now  effeminate  Fatf- 
mide  dynasty,  and  so  remained  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  &mous  Salah-ed-din,  or  Raladin,  son  of  the  Se^uk  governor  of  Tek- 
rit,  on  the  Tigris,  established  himself  as  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt 

4.  Algeria  was  governed  by  Arabian  princes  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century;  Marocoo  had  been  formed  into  a  separate  state  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  city  of  that  name  was  founded  in 
1072.  Both  of  these  states  were,  however,  destined  to  fUl  before  the  Moham- 
medan sect  named  the  Almohades  or  Unitarians,  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
Atlas  region,  to  whom  Arabs  and  Berbers  flocked.  From  being  a  religious 
body  the  Almohades  became  a  political  power,  which  mastered  all  north  Africa 
from  Marocco  to  Tunis,  and  also  extended  conquest  into  Mohammedan  Spain 
as  fieir  as  the  Ebro  and  Tagus. 

5.  In  the  north  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  another  Christian  state,  tiiat  of  Aragon,  was  formed  in  the 
basbi  of  the  libro.  These  now,  with  Navarre,  waged  war  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  Moors. 

6.  Portugal,  the  ancient  Lusitania,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Tagus,  had  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  Castile,  and  in  1096  Henry  of  Burgundy  governed  it  as  a 
dependent  fief  of  that  kingdom ;  but  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at 
Ourique,  in  Alemtejo,  his  son  Alfonso  L  was  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  by 
his  soldiers. 

In  1212  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Castile,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  against  the  Moors,  on  the  plains 
of  Tolosa,  which  effectually  broke  the  Almohade  power  in  Spain.  The 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Oranada,  founded  shortly  after  this,  was  speedily 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Castile,  and  henceforward  aU 
danger  from  the  Moslems  was  at  an  end. 

7.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  Prankish  throne  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  first  made  Paris  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  was  held  by  independent  lords,  and  the  au&ority  of  the  kings  extended 
little  beyond  Paris  and  Orleans.  Louis  VI.,  sunamed  the  Qood  (1108- 
1137),  re-eztended  the  royal  power  over  the  kingdom,  and  carried  on  war  with 
Engluid  and  Germany.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Navarre 
was  added  to  the  Fnmklsh  kingdom. 

8.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former  paragraph  that  in  the  ruinous  time 
which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  Northmen 
had  invaded  northern  France,  and  had  subsequently  planted  themselves  firmly 
in  the  country  which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Normandy.  Rolf,  or  RoUo, 
the  leader  of  this  northern  expedition,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  English  history. 

9.  The  successors  of  Alfr^  the  Great  on  the  English  throne  were  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  Danes  and  the  Welsh  mountahieers,  till  a  more  formid- 
able invasion  by  the  former  drove  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Noxmandy,  and 
England  passed  for  twenty-eight  years  under  the  rule  of  the  Danish  kings 
Sweyn  and  Canute.  With  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  the  Saxon 
power  was  again  restored  in  England  (1042),  notable  events  in  his  reign  being 
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the  saooeesfol  wan  with  the  Welsh  and  Northnmbrians,  the  advance  of  an 
English  army  into  Scotland  against  Macbeth,  and  the  boilding  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

10.  Harold,  the  son  of  the  poweifol  Earl  Goodwin  of  Kent,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  on  Edward's  death,  bnt  William,  Dnke  of  Normandy,  to  whom 
Edward  had  made  a  promise  of  the  English  crown,  asserted  his  right  by  an 
inTBsioik  of  England  (1066).  Tending  at  Pewntey,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  with 
60,000  men,  he  advanced  as  far  as  HatUnga.  Hwrold  met  the  invader  on  the 
heath,  where  the  village  of  fiattle  now  stands ;  in  the  fight  EEarold  was  slain  and 
William  "the  Conqueror **  became  king,  transferring  the  crown  of  England 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  line,  though  twenty  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  conquest,  for  the  Saxons  maintained  an  unequal  resistance, 
retiring  to  the  forests,  and  as  outlaws  became  the  heroes  of  popular 
legends  like  that  of  Robin  Hood.  The  Normans  in  turn  became  absorbed 
in  the  stronger  Saxon  element ;  even  their  language  disappeared,  leaving  only 
Its  traces. 

11.  The  Scots  and  Picts  had  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people  under 
King  Kenneth  (848),  who  established  his  capital  at  ForUviot^  in  Stratheam, 
formerly  the  centre  of  the  Pictish  kingdom.  Under  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  his  successors,  the  country 
enjoyed  comparative  quiet ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
great  straggle  with  England  began  in  which  the  heroic  names  of  Wallace  and 
Bruoe  are  prominent — a  contest  which  terminatiBd  in  securing  the  independence 
of  Scotland  on  the  field  of  BannocMm/m, 

12.  Norway  was  brought  for  a  short  time  under  the  sway  of  the  Danish 
conqueror  Knut,  or  Canute  the  Great,  but  thenceforward  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  Sweden  first  emerges  as  an  independent  kingdom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Gothland  was  united  with  it, 
and  soon  after  we  find  its  Christian  kings  subjugating  and  converting  the  pagan 
Finns  and  adding  their  land  to  the  kingdom. 

18.  Germany  during  this  period  was  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the 
two  great  rival  parties  in  the  empire,  who  are  best  known,  in  the  Italian  form 
of  their  names,  as  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines — the  one  formed  of  the  sup- 
porters of  imperial  authority,  the  other  opposed  to  it,  and  representing  the 
church  and  municipal  rights.  These  parties  took  their  names  from  the  rival 
dukes  of  Franconia  and  Saxony,  whose  war-cries  were  the  family  names  of 
Waiblingen  and  Wel^  corrapted  into  the  forms  above  given  by  the  Italians,  in 
whose  country  their  conflicts  found  their  chief  scene. 

14.  Poland  at  this  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  wars  with  the  pagan  Prus- 
sians, who,  for  fear  of  losing  their  freedom,  resisted  every  effort  at  conversion; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Teutonic  knights  had  been  invited  by  Poland  to  aid 
in  their  subjugation  that  the  Christian  faith  was  established  in  Prussia.  The 
Imights  in  turn,  however,  became  formidable  enemies  of  Poland,  and  gained 
for  themselves  the  countries  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 

15.  Russia  had  meanwhile  fallen  from  its  condition  as  a  united  realm,  and 
was  held  by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  whose  quarrels  kept  it  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  weakness. 

16.  The  Greek  Empire  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  harassed  on 
all  sides — by  the  Arabs,  the  Se^uk  Turks,  and  the  northern  barbarians ;  and 
in  Italy  the  Normans  had  reduced  Byzantine  territory  to  the  possession  of 
Otranta  The  twelve  sons  of  a  knight  of  Normandy  named  Tancxed  de  Haute- 
vHIe^  whose  estates  were  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous  family,  sailed 
to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Italian  wars.  One  of  them,  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  gained  possession  of  Apulia ;  another  brother,  named  Roger,  con- 
qoered  the  island  of  Sicily.    The  son  of  this  knight,  Roger  II.,  ultimately 
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obtained  possesnon  of  all  his  uncle's  territories  on  the  mainland,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilie& 

17.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  lagoon  islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
which  gave  a  refage  to  the  eastern  inhabitants  from  the  deyastating  wars  of 
the  nortii  Italian  plains,  and  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  settlement  of  Venezia  or 
Venice.  The  first  form  of  goYemment  of  the  island  state  was  republican ;  which, 
by  and  by,  gave  way  to  a  magistracy  in  which  a  duke  or  **  doge  **  was  invested 
with  undivided  authority  (697).  Keeping  up  a  close  alliance  with  Cionstan- 
tinople,  the  naval  importance  and  commerce  of  the  little  state  increased  year 
by  year.  It  was  after  the  eleventh  century  had  b^g^un,  however,  that  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Venice  gradually  extended  east  and  west^  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  all  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  tezritorial  possessions  of  Venice 
also  increased,  and  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Croatia  were  first  ceded  to  them. 

In  central  Italy  the  temporal  power  and  possessions  of  the  Pope  of  Bome  had 
been  spreading  till  they  reached  thence  to  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona. 

18.  In  107S  the  great  Pope  Gregory  had  received  a  supplication  for  aid 
fh>m  the  Greek  Emperor  against  the  Turks,  to  which  he  cordially  responded, 
and  thus  the  grand  idea  of  a  Christian  expedition  against  the  Saracens  was 
first  entertained.  His  successor  Urban  revived  the  design,  and  after  a  council 
held  at  Clermont  in  France  in  1096,  the  expedition  was  resolved  upon.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  from  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  hurried  to  engage 
in  the  holy  war,  and,  each  wearing  as  a  badge  the  sign  of  tiie  cross,  gave  the 
name  "crusade"  to  the  movement  First  one,  then  a  second  great  army, 
led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  set  out  across  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  third  and  fourth  horde  followed,  though  it  was  not  till  later  that 
the  real  Crusaders,  the  nobility  and  yeomanry  of  Europe,  set  forth.  In  this 
way  not  fewer  than  600,000  men  gathered  at  Constantinople,  whence  they 
crossed  to  Asia  Minor,  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  besieging  and  taking 
Antioch;  two  years  afterwards,  the  remnant  of  this  great  army  delivered 
JenudUm  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  and  Gtodfrey  de  Bouillon  was  elected 
king  of  Palestine  (1099). 

19.  Forty  years  later,  a  second  crusade,  consisting  of  two  vast  armies  from 
France  and  Germany,  proved  a  total  failure.  Now  Saladin,  the  Se|juk  sultan 
of  Egypt,  invaded  Palestine,  and,  compelling  Jerusalem  to  capitulate,  gave 
the  death-blow  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  This  led  to  a  third  craude, 
uniting  the  strength  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  which  the  import- 
ant city  of  Acre  was  besieged  and  taken  (1191),  though  no  frirther  conclusion 
was  reached  than  that  of  a  treaty  granting  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  west 
to  make  firee  pilgrimages  to  the  ^oly  Sepulchre. 

20.  The  Crusaders  had  now  changed  their  object  fit>m  a  religious  to  a  secular 
one ;  the  fourth  expedition  (1202-1204),  in  which  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians 
joined,  advancing  on  Constantinople,  took  that  city,  and  having  mastered  the 
provinces,  divided  the  whole  into  four  parts — Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
being  made  emperor,  and  the  Venetians  receiving  the  coast-lands  of  the  Adriatic 
and  iEgean.  A  fifth  crusade,  led  by  Frederick  of  Germany  (1228),  terminated 
in  the  cession  of  Palestine  to  that  emperor ;  a  sixth  was  called  forth  by  the 
irruption  of  a  new  race  of  Turks  into  Syria,  but  Louis  of  France  (IX.),  who 
led  it,  was  utterly  defeated ;  he  himself  was  captured,  and  only  obtained  his 
Telease  on  paying  a  heavy  ransom  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  Still  a  seventh 
crusade  was  begun  by  Louis  (1270X  and  carried  on  after  his  death  by  Prince 
Edward  ol  England,  but  nothing  of  importance  resulted,  save  that  the  Templars 
and  other  military  knights  retidned,  for  a  few  years  longer,  possession  of  Acre 
4Uid  some  other  towns. 

21.  By  bringing  the  civilisation  of  the  east  and  west  into  contact,  and  remov- 
ing the  prejudices  of  ignorance^  relations  of  advantage,  if  not  of  sympathy,  were 
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opened  up  between  thoee  different  regions ;  commerce  between  east  and  west 
received  a  great  impnlae^  and  other  great  social  changes  were  brought  abont 

22.  While  the  wars  with  the  Saracens  were  occupying  all  minds  in  Enrope, 
Tast  changes  of  dominion  were  brewing  in  Asia.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  a  Mongol  chief  named  Yesnkai  BahAdur  roled  over  some  thirty 
or  forty  dans  who  dwelt  between  the  lirer  Amur  and  the  great  wall  of  China, 
fiur  on  the  east  of  Aaia.  On  his  death,  his  son  Tem^jin,  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  assumed  hia  place,  bat  the  dans,  reftising  to  acknowledge  him,  chose 
another  ddef;  and  compdled  the  rightM  heir  to  retire  to  Karakorum,  and 
place  himself  there  under  the  protection  of  the  monarch  of  Keradt  In  the 
senioe  of  this  king,  Temigin  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  oonflicts  with 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  obtained  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage.  ^The  king 
of  Karakorum,  becoming  jealous  of  his  growing  influence,  ordered  Temtgin  to 
be  assassinated,  but  he  escaped  to  his  own  country  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able following.  Baising  an  army  there,  he  marched  against  his  father-in-law, 
whom  he  vanquished  (1208),  seized  upon  the  dominions  of  Kaiakorum,  and 
after  a  short  time  made  himself  master  of  all  Mongolia.  Assnmiug  now  the 
name  of  Gen^^  Khan  (=  Khan  of  Khans),  he  turned  his  forces  soutii  towards 
China,  conquered  the  northern  Chinese  region  of  Khatai,  scaled  the  great  wall, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  campaigns  captured  Pekin  in  1216.  The  victorious 
Mongols  now  pressed  westward  into  Turkistan,  the  vast  region  stretching 
between  Lake  Lob  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  reached  the  Jihoon  on  the  borders 
of  Kharesm  or  Khiva.  Seven  hundred  thousand  of  his  cavalry  burst  into 
Khiva  in  1219 ;  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  all  the  diiaf  dties  of  the  land,  were 
taken ;  next  his  hordes  overran  Fdrsia,  driving  out  the  last  of  the  Se^juk 
kings ;  they  crossed  the  Caucasus  into  Bussia  and  routed  the  Bussians  in  a 
great  battle  near  the  Sea  of  Azov ;  after  destroying  Riaxam,  Moscow,  and 
the  other  settlements,  they  carried  victory  into  Poland  and  Hungary.  Nor 
were  these  Mongols  less  successful  in  the  east,  for  the  whde  of  southern 
Asia,  and  India  as  far  as  the  Satlej,  was  laid  waste  before  them. 

28.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  Genghiz  Khan  still  ftirther  extended  the  huge 
empire.  One  of  the  latter,  named  Kublai  Khan,  availing  himself  of  an  invita- 
tion from  a  king  of  the  Song  dynasty  in  China  to  aid  him  against  the  Manchu 
Tatars,  entered  China  (1260)  with  a  great  army  and  drove  out  the  Manchus ; 
but  afterwards  overthrew  the  Song  dynasty  and  conquered  all  southern  China, 
extending  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  The  court  of  Kublai 
Khan,  the  magnificence  of  which  is  described  by  Marco  Polo,  was  attended 
by  learned  men  from  India,  Persia,  and  even  from  Europe ;  and  his  rule 
was  a  most  beneficent  one.  During  it  the  noble  work  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  China  was  completed,  connectLng  Tientsin,  the  port  of  Pekin,  with  Sang- 
ehau  on  the  lower  course  of  the  great  river  Yangtze,  a  distance  as  great  as 
from  Land's  End  to  the  Shetland  Ides.  Until  lately,  a  grain  fleet,  with  its 
400,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  passed  every  year  from  the 
south  by  this  route,  avoiding  tiie  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast 

24.  Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  vast  Mongol  Empire 
had  stretched  out  from  China  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  over  all  Asia  except 
India  and  Asia  Minor— an  empire  which  far  surpassed  in  extent  any  that  had 
yet  been  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  yet  one  which  was  so 
thoroughly  organised  under  strict  laws,  that  it  was  sdd  one  might  travel  from 
end  to  end  of  it  without  danger. 

25.  Among  the  great  changes  of  power  brought  about  by  the  Mongol 
invadon  was  that  of  the  removal  of  l^e  Ogudan  Turks,  who  retreated  before  it 
i^m  the  steppes  east  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Othman 
or  Osman,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Se^uk  power,  obtained 
potseadon  of  Bithynia,  and  grew  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the  Asiatio 
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portion  of  the  sinking  Byzantine  empire  with  fnocen,  fonnding  there  (1299) 
the  rabfieqnently  great  empire  of  the  Ottoman  or  Oiouuili  Torka^  aa  they 
are  named  from  him. 

26.  In  the  conrae  of  hia  conqueat  Genghiz  Khan  had  carried  off  mnltitndes 
of  weatem  Aaiatica  aa  alavea.  Twelve  thoaaand  of  theae,  moat  of  them  Tnrka, 
were  bought  from  him  by  the  Sultan  of  £gypt  (a  anooeaaor  of  Saladin),  who 
formed  them  into  a  body  of  troopa.  From  being  aervanta  theae  well-armed 
alavea  roae  to  be  maatera  in  Egypt,  and  placed  one  of  their  own  number  in 
the  aidtanate  (1254),  thna  founding  the  Mameluke  (or  alave)  dynaaty  in  EJgypt, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  bringing  the  country  again  into  great 
prosperity  and  power. 

27.  Thua  about  the  year  1300,  at  the  period  repreaented  in  the  acTenth 
little  chart,  the  relic  of  the  once  great  Arabian  Empire  had  been  reatricted  to 
ita  original  aeat,  and  to  the  western  region  of  North  Africa,  all  else  having 
fallen  into  the  handa  of  the  Turka.  The  Calif  of  Bagdad  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukea  of  EJgypt,  retaining  hia  apiritual 
power  only;  the  Ommiade  califate  in  Spain  had  long  fallen;  the  Moham- 
medan prinoea  now  held  the  kingdom  of  Granada  only,  aa  vaaaals  to  the 
Christian  court  of  Castile ;  Navarre,  on  the  north,  had  become  an  api>anage 
of  the  crown  of  France,  and  Normandy  and  Poitou  had  been  annexed  to  it. 

The  English  under  Edward  L  had  incorporated  Walea  after  ten  yeara* 
conteat,  and  Scotland  waa  fighting  for  independence,  led  by  Wallace  and  S^oe ; 
Anglo-Norman  adventurera  (Fitzgeralda,  Butlera,  and  Burkea)  had  established 
themselves  among  the  native  clans  of  Irdand.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  separate  atatea,  and  the  Norae  coloniea  acroaa  the  Atlantic  had  reached 
the  moat  flourishing  period  of  their  commerce,  the  old  literature  of  histori- 
cal aag(u  or  tales  and  poems  being  zealously  cultivated.  In  central  Europe, 
Poland  and  Hungary  had  been  brought  to  the  veige  of  ruin  by  the  Mongol 
invasions,  which  had  swept  away  for  the  time  the  divided  principalities  of 
Russia.  In  the  south,  the  old  Greek  Empire  waa  fast  ainking,  and  aaaaults  on 
it  by  the  Turks  had  begnu^ 

28.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  that  we  have  been  considering 
there  lived  and  travelled  a  man  who  may  be  called  the  great  geographer  of 
the  middle  agea,  aa  Ptolemy  waa  of  ancient  timee.  This  was  the  Arabian 
Edrisi,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  bom  at  CeiUa,  in  north  Africa,  in  1099.  He 
studied  at  Cordova,  then  the  great  centre  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  learning 
of  the  weatem  califate,  and  alterwarda  he  travelled  to  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Biinor,  SIgypt  and  Maroooo,  through  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England,  finally  settling  with  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  there  to  put  into  shape 
the  materials  which  this  enlightened  ruler  had  been  gathering  for  fifteen 
years  ftom  travellers  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world — ^itineraries,  measure- 
ments, and  observations  of  idl  kinds.  Here  Edrisi  drew  on  a  great  globe  of 
silver,  and  described  in  a  book,  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  earth,  from  the 
"Sea  of  Darkneaa"  weat  of  the  Spaniah  pcminaula  to  the  "Sea  of  Pitchy 
Darkneaa,"  which  waa  believed  to  lie  east  of  Asia.  He  divided  the  known 
world,  like  Ptolemy,  into  aeven  belta  of  climate,  ftom  the  hotteat  in  the 
aouth  to  the  coldeat  in  the  far  north. 

29.  Later,  aa  we  have  aeen,  the  cmaadea  brought  the  weatem  and  eastern 
nationa  into  doae  contact,  and  could  not  fail  to  extend  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  both  aides  of  the  civilised  world.  Then  the  terrible  march  of 
the  Mongols  over  Asia  and  eastern  Europe  drew  all  eyes  in  that  direction, 
and  ambassadors  and  conciliatory  embassies  were  sent  fr^m  all  the  westem 
powers  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan.  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  Naples,  was  the  Pope's  envoy  to  the  new  potentate,  and  broue^t 
back  from  tihe  Mongol  court  a  strildng  narrative  of  his  adventnraa  in  the 
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zigoroai  dimaie  of  central  Asia,  describing  also  the  great  plains  east  of  the 
Caspian  strewn  with  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  yictims  of  the  devastating 
warfare  that  had  just  passed  over  them,  and  giying  for  the  first  time  to 
Europeans  a  tme  aocoont  of  the  Tatars  and  their  manner  of  living.  William 
de  Rnbmqnis,  also  a  Minorite  friar,  was  sent  into  Asia  by  Louis  of  France 
(1263-64),  and  he  too  reached  the  conrt  of  the  Khan  at  Earakomm  after 
crossing  the  great  deserts,  which  he  compared  to  an  ocean  for  extent 

80.  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time  attracted  towards  the  newly-known 
lands  of  Asia  were  two  merchants  of  far-reaching  Venice^  Nioolo  and  Matteo 
Polo^  who  carried  their  trading  venture  past  the  Eurine  and  the  Volga,  round 
the  Caspian  to  Bokhara,  where,  meeting  witii  some  ambassadon  going  south- 
wards to  the  court  of  KuUai  Khan,  they  accompanied  them  to  KoMnfa^  the 
summer  reddenoe  of  the  ruler.  They  were  urall  received,  and  returned  to 
Europe  as  envoys  to  the  Pope,  bearing  a  request  for  100  Europeans  well 
versed  in  arts  and  sdenoes  to  instruct  the  Mongols.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
fulfil  their  ndsdon,  they  returned  in  1271,  taking  with  them  Marco,  the  son  of 
Nicolo  Polo^  who  commended  himself  to  the  Khan  by  his  skill  and  learning^ 
and  was  made  his  envoy  to  several  of  the  other  Asiatic  rulers,  to  China, 
Assam,  Tibet,  Bengal,  and  Pegu.  In  this  service  Marco  Polo  gained  the 
material  for  his  book,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  infonnation  regarding  the 
state  of  Asia  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  thus  passed  seventeen 
yean  in  travelling  throned  kingdoms  which  no  European  had  ever  before  seen, 
from  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia  to  the  great  riven  and  teeming 
population  of  the  lowlands  of  China,  he  obtained  permission  to  join  the  escort 
of  a  Mongol  princess  travelling  to  the  west  of  Penia.  He  accordingly  set  out 
from  China  (1291),  and  was  the  fint  European  to  sail  on  the  China  sea,  and  to 
pass  through  what,  we  now  know  as  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  came  to  Teheran  in  Persia ;  hearing,  on  arrival  there,  that  Kublai  Khan  was 
dead,  he  returned  to  Venice  (1296),  bringing  much  wealth  and  many  strange 
objects  from  the  unknown  regions  he  had  visited.  To  Marco  Polo  is  due  not 
only  the  opening  up  to  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  central 
Aaiatio  continent,  but  also  the  disclosure  of  the  chief  of  the  great  islands 
which  lie  beyond  it.  Before  his  journey  the  existence  of  Japan,  which  he 
edled  Zipangu,  had  not  even  been  suspected,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
archipelago  to  tiie  south-east  of  Asia.  His  book,  as  might  be  expected,  created 
an  immense  interest  in  the  learned  world  of  the  west,  and  was  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  geographical  research,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

81.  But  whilst  Venice  opened  up  new  paths  to  commerce  towards  the 
east,  Genoa,  which  found  herself  excluded  from  these  profitable  pastures 
throuj^  the  jealousy  of  her  countrymen,  looked  westward,  and  soughit  to  open 
up  a  new  road  to  India  by  sailing  through  the  Strait  of  Oibraltar  and  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  It  was  Genoese  who  first,  in  modem  times, 
ventured  upon  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  they  who  discovered  the  Canaries,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  Asores,  and  who  first  felt  their  way  along  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Tedisio  Doria  and  the  brothen  Vivaldi,  who  left  Genoa  in  three 
small  vesscds,  in  1291,  had  no  other  object  than  the  discovery  of  an  ocean 
Ujg^way  to  Jiidia,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  one  of 
their  vessels  saUed  to  the  Senegal,  if  not  beyond  it 

8.  1800-1600. 

1.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Kublai  Khan  was  the  signal  for  great  changes 
of  empire  in  Asia.  In  China  the  power  of  the  Tatar  ruler,  who  had  grown 
effeminate  under  the  unaccustomed  luxuries  of  a  more  civilised  stat^  was 
overthrown  by  a  revolt  of  the  Chinese^  and  the  Ming  or  bright  dynasty  arose. 
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China  was  again  onitod  under  its  own  sovereign  at  the  court  of  Nanking,  and 
Chinese  supremacy  was  recognised  in  the  snironnding  oonntries  of  Cores, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia  on  Uie  north,  and  perhaps  also  hj  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet. 

2.  A  second  great  conqueror -hero  now  appeared  in  western  Asia.  This 
was  Timor  or  Timnr-leng,  from  his  lameness  (vidg.  Tamerlane),  a  descendant  of 
the  fanulj  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  a  chief  of  the  division  of  his  great  empire, 
known  as  Jagatai,  or  Tnrkistan  north  of  the  Amn  liver,  who  had  reunited 
some  of  its  independent  sections  under  his  sway.  Ambitious  of  restoring  this 
kingdom  to  its  former  power  and  extent,  he  first  reduced  the  rebellious  prince 
of  Herat,  and  afterwards  invading  Seistan  and  Mazanderan,  in  Persis,  subdued 
all  the  districts  east  of  the  Euphrates  from  T^Ua  to  SJUtom, 

3.  While  engaged  in  this  southern  campaign  his  unprotected  northern 
territories  were  invaded  by  the  Khan  of  Eiptchak.  Hastening  home,  Timur 
speedily  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  pursued  them  westward,  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Kiptchak  army  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Bielajra  (a  tributary  of  the 
Kama)  in  1891.  Still  advancing  westward,  he  now  passed  through  the  gates 
of  Derbend,  and  tiience  northward  by  the  Volga  as  far  as  Moscow,  leaving 
death  and  desolation  in  his  track.  A  few  years  later  he  turned  his  con- 
quering army  towards  India,  and  going  by  the  pass  of  Kabul  descended  into 
the  plains,  fought  a  great  battle  before  DeUU  and  took  that  city,  advancing 
afterwards  beyond  it  to  the  Ganges.  Returning  with  immense  spoils,  he  ex- 
pended these  in  adorning  his  capital  of  Samarkand, 

4.  A  year  later  Timur  made  a  new  expedition  to  the  south-west,  attack- 
ing and  overthrowing  the  Egyptian  Empiro  in  Syria,  capturing  the  towns  of 
Aleppo,  Baatbek,  and  Ikmaaous.  He  next  attacked  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  completely  routed  the  Sultan  Bayaz^t  near  Anffora,  and 
captured  his  person.  On  his  return  homeward  Timur  conquered  Georgia,  and 
by  way  of  Merv  and  Balkh  again  reached  Samarkand.  A  great  invasion  of 
China  was  next  projected  by  ^e  conqueror,  and  had  actively  begun,  when  he 
died  of  a  fever  caught  on  the  banks  of  the  Jihtln  (1405). 

5.  While  Timur  was  beginning  his  conquests  in  Ada,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  by  taking  OaUipoU,  and  the  Greek  Empire 
was  reduced  to  the  districts  roimd  Constantinople.  The  power  of  Servia  was 
annihilated  on  the  bloody  field  of  Kosovo-poly e  ("plain  of  blackbirds*'),  to 
the  west  of  Prishtina  (1889),  and  the  decisive  victory  over  the  Hungarians, 
won  seven  years  later  at  Nicopoli,  opened  Central  Europe  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks.  The  great  defeat  of  the  Sultan  by  Timur  in  Aria  gave  Constsn- 
tinople  a  respite  for  fifty  years.  Recovering  from  tUs  defeat,  the  Turks 
now  mastered  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Constantinople  was  stormed  in  1458, 
and  with  it  fell  the  last  relic  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  had  been  extended 
over  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  included,  besides  this,  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  Dalmatia,  and  Otranto  in  Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  Hungary  recovered  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
Mongol  invaders,  and  became  a  firmly  established  State :  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Matthias  Corvinus,  the  greatest  of  Hungarian  kings,  who  raised  the  cavalry 
force  known  as  the  Hussars  (Hussar  meuiing  the  "price  of  twenty,"  since  one 
man  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty),  and  with  their  aid  the  independence  of 
Hungary  was  maintained  against  the  advancing  Turks. 

7.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fierce  eneigy  of 
the  Mongols  was  declining,  the  principalities  of  Russia  began  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  to  strive  among  themselves  for  the 
supremacy ;  the  princes  of  Motetno  and  Tver  were  the  strongest,  the  former 
ultimately  becoming  the  ohieL    The  first  great  step  towards  liberation  was 
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gdnad  in  a  idctoiy  over  the  Mongol  Khan  on  the  banka  of  the  Don  (1S80), 
before  Tlmm's  inTadon.  It  is,  however,  to  Ivan  IIL  (1462-1^5),  nmamed  the 
Great,  that  the  BuBsian  Empire  owes  its  tme  foundation ;  under  his  skilful 
gmdsnce  the  petty  principiLlities  were  nnited  into  one,  and  their  strength 
turned  against  the  Mongol  khanates  of  the  south  and  west  (Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
Krim  Tsrtary,  and  dismembered  Kiptchak),  and  against  the  lithnanlans 
of  the  norih-west  He  married  ZoS,  &e  daughter  of  the  Byamtine  Emperor, 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European  dviliaation.  He 
also  introdnoed  the  two-headed  Bjrzantine  eagle  as  tiie  Bnssian  arms,  an 
emblem  in  connection  with  which  certain  pretenslonB  are  still  remembered. 

8.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  Poland  was  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attack  of  the  Teutonic  kni^^ts,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  cmsade  for  enforcing 
Christianity  on  the  people  of  tiie  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  had  thereby 
acquired  possession  of  Ftussia,  livonia,  and  Ck>urland,  but  who  were  finally 
overthrown.  Subsequently  the  Polish  crown  passed  to  Jagello,  a  grand-duke  of 
lithuamia,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons,  and  for  the 
first  time  Lithuania  was  united  to  Poland. 

9.  In  Qermany  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had  been  rising  into  power,  and 
afterwards  held  the  throne  of  the  German  &npire  almost  unintenruptedly. 

The  period  is  marked  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  the  popes,  the  Boman 
Church  having  gradually  merged  its  spiritual  aspect  into  a  widespread 
machinery  of  eztonal  government  This  spiritual  decay  was  naturally  followed 
by  those  corruptions  and  abuses  which  began  to  be  denounced  by  such  men  as 
the  Bohemian  reformer  and  martyr  John  Huss,  whose  followers  subeequentiy 
took  such  terrible  revenge  in  the  insurrections  known  as  the  Hussite  wars. 

10.  This  time  is  also  memorable  as  that  of  the  contest  for  independence 
carried  on  by  the  Swiss  mountaineers  against  the  Austrian  power,  and  the 
formation  of  tiie  Confederation  of  the  Cantons,  which  successfully  established  its 
independence  in  many  batties,  from  that  of  MorgarUn  (1815)  to  that  of 
Aforat  (1476). 

11.  In  France  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  disturbed  by  the 
oonstant  wars  with  Edward  m.  of  England,  who  laid  claim  to  the  French 
throne  in  right  of  his  mother ;  in  this  was  fought  the  battie  of  Orecy  (1846), 
where  the  Blade  Prince  gained  his  crest,  and  that  of  Poietien  (1856),  in 
which  Kiug  Jean  was  taken  prisoner — ^victories  which  cut  down  the  fiower  of 
the  French  nobility.  After  a  pause  during  the  minority  of  Bichard  II.  the  war 
was  renewed;  Henry  Y.  won  the  great  victory  of  AgineouH  (1415);  but 
fourteen  years  later,  when  the  Eoglish  had  advanced  to  Orleans,  a  reaction 
came ;  Joan  of  Arc  inspired  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  bedeged,  and 
became  the  dread  of  the  previously  triumphant  EoglislL  Not  many  years 
later  the  EogUsh  lost  all  thdr  acquisitions  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of 
Calais,  for  the  disastrous  dvil  contests,  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Boses, 
had  broken  out  in  England  and  dirided  its  strength. 

12.  In  the  nortiiem  countries,  after  many  feuds  and  changes  of  territory, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  were  first  united  as  one  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar 
(1897),  under  Margaret  of  Denmark.  Iceland  passed  with  Norway  under  the 
new  sovereign ;  but  all  communication  with  the  Greenland  colonies  appears  to 
have  ceased  soon  after  this  date^  and  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  for- 
gotten for  more  than  three  centinies ;  the  fearftil  pestilence  which  had  ravaged 
northern  Europe  reached  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centvy, 
sweeping  off  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists,  and  leaving  the  rest  a  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Eskimos,  or  Skrellings  as  they  were  named  by  the  Nor- 
wegians.    The  very  dte  of  the  colonies  was  lost  till  quite  recentiy. 

18.  We  come  now  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  where  great  events  were  in 
progress^  and  where  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  dinovery  was  being  fostered 
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which  was  to  add  a  new  hemuphere  to  the  known  world*  When  we  laat 
glanced  at  the  changes  of  power  in  Spain,  the  Mohammedan  Moors  had  been 
restricted  to  the  Tassal  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
whence  they  were  carrying  on  a  chiyalrons  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile. 
The  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  rapidly  spreading  ontward ;  the  Balearic  Isles, 
Sicily,  and  RaTdfnia,  were  added  to  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  soon  afterwards  all  Naples  and  southern  Italy  were  brought 
under  its  dominion.  YH-th.  the  mairiage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with 
Isabella  queen  of  Castile  (1469)  b^gan  the  consolidation  of  Spain  into  one 
great  empire.  Granada  was  conquer^  and  all  those  of  the  Moors  who  refused 
to  adopt  Christianity  wars  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  (1492).  Twenty  years 
later  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  north,  was  seised  upon  by  Ferdinsnd,  so 
that  about  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  was  one  united  kingdom 
firom  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar. 

14.  Portugal  meanwhile  had  maintained  its  independence,  and  was  steadily 
rising  to  the  highest  place  as  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  Already 
in  1416  the  Portuguese,  taking  the  aggressiye  against  the  Moors,  captured  firom 
them  the  town  of  OeiUa,  on  the  African  coast,  and  established  themselves 
there.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  King  John  I.,  distingmshed  himself  greatly  in 
this  conquest,  and  on  his  return  took  up  his  residence  at  Sagrea,  close  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  His  maiiners,  in  their  sea-fights  with  the  Moors,  had  sailed  into 
parts  of  the  ocean  long  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  Prince  Henry^s  ambi- 
tion for  discovery  had  been  awakened.  Forming  an  observatory  at  Sagres,  he 
gathered  there  the  sons  of  the  nobility  of  Portugal,  and  had  them  trdned  in 
the  sciences  necessary  for  navigation.  Rumours  of  the  gold-yielding  coasts  of 
Guinea  had  been  gathered  from  the  Moors,  and  the  thoughts  of  adventurers 
were  turned  thither. 

15.  Hie  voyagers  sent  out  southward  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  on  the 
African  coast,  in  1483 ;  and  in  1441  Cape  Blanco  was  reached.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Nunc  Trista5  sighted  Cape  Yerd,  whose  luxuriant  vegetation  for 
ever  silenced  those  who  looked  upon  the  equatorial  regions  as  an  uniohabit- 
able  waste  scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  1455  the  Venetian  Ca  da 
Mosto,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Senegal  and  Gkunbia,  discovered  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  which  were  immediately  ttken.  possession  of  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  last  expedition  which  sailed  under  the  auspices  of  Ftinoe  Henry 
was  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Cintra,  1462,  who  discov«:ed  Sierra  Leone. 

Thus  before  l4ince  Henry's  death  the  coast  was  known  as  &r  as  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  work  he  had  set  on  foot  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  others.  The 
coast,  which  was  named  from  the  grain  of  the  Meleguetta  pepper,  was  next 
explored,  and  Fernando  Po  reached  the  island  which  now  bears  his  name, 
though  he  called  it  Ilha  Formosa,  the  beautiful  isle.  Each  new  voyager 
surpassed  his  predecessor.  JoSlo  de  Santaram  and  Pedro  d'Esoobar  were  the 
first  to  cross  the  equator,  in  1471.  Diego  Cam,  in  1484,  found  the  mouth  of  the 
huge  river  we  now  know  as  the  Congo,  and  there  set  up  the  pillar  to  mark  his 
discovery,  firom  which  the  river  itself  for  a  long  time  was  known  as  the  Bio  do 
Padrfio ;  sailing  still  farther  south,  he  explored  the  coast  nearly  to  the  southeni 
tropic.  Following  him  two  years  later  came  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  passed 
on  beyond  this  limit  to  the  cape  named  Das  Voltas,  near  the  Orsnge  River ; 
whence  driven  out  to  sea  by  storms,  he  regained  the  coast  at  Algoa  Bay,  and 
planted  a  cross  on  the  islet  there,  still  known  as  St.  Croix.  He  had  thus 
rounded  the  south-western  promontory  of  AMca,  and  firom  the  violent  weather 
he  had  experienced  it  was  named  Cabo  Tormentoso  (the  Cape  of  Storms),  a 
name  afterwards  changed  by  King  John  of  Portugal  to  the  more  auspicious  one 
of  Cabo  de  btma  Esperamsa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It   One  of  the  vague  legends  of  medinval  tUnes  was  that  of  a  rich  and 
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magniflcent  kingdom  the  •overeign  and  priest  of  wUeh  came  to  be  known  in 
tbe  west  as  ** Prester  John ;"  but  the  locality  of  this  kingdom  was  nndefined, 
and  it  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  in  Asia,  sometimes  in  Africa.  The  reports 
concerning  it  had,  howeyer,  made  a  profonnd  impression  in  Europe,  and  led 
the  adventimms  Portognese  to  search  for  it  in  Africa.  In  this  qnest  Abystmia 
was  Tinted  by  Pedro  de  CoTilham,  an  emissary  of  King  John  of  Portagal,  a 
few  years  after  the  sonthem  cape  of  Africa  was  discovered,  and  thns  close 
relations  were  begmi  with  this  part  of  Africa  which  lasted  for  seyeral  centuries. 
But,  before  entering  Abyssinia,  the  Portngnese  emissary  had  visited  Ormm, 
Goa,  and  Malabar,  and,  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  had  landed  on  the 
SofiiJa  coast,  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silyer,  and  identified  by  some  as  the  land 
of  Ophir  to  which  Solomon  sent  his  ships.  It  was  then  Europeans  first  heard 
of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Monomotapa,  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi 

17.  Lisbon  at  t^  time  had  become  tiie  centre  of  all  that  was  speculative 
and  adventurous  in  maritime  discovery.  Here  there  lived  an  Italian  of  Genoa, 
named  Colon  (Columbus),  who  while  employed  in  the  construction  of  charts 
and  maps,  conceived  the  idea  of  sailing  westward  to  the  Indies  of  Marco 
Polo.  Toscanelli,  the  great  Florentine  astronomer,  had  sanctioned  such  a 
project  in  a  letter  written  in  1474 ;  and  Columbus  was  confirmed  in  his  views 
by  the  discovery,  on  the  Azores,  of  pieces  of  carved  wood,  and  even  of  a  boat 
containing  the  bodies  of  men  whose  features  differed  from  thoee  of  Africans 
or  Euro]>eans,  and  who  had  evidently  been  drifted  ashore  fh>m  some  distant 
country  in  the  west  He  ultimately  found  the  means  of  laying  his  scheme 
before  King  John.  The  Portuguese  sovereign  having  decided  against  the 
venture^  Columbus,  disappointed  but  not  despairing,  turned  to  ^ain,  and 
after  eight  years  of  hoping  and  waiting  at  koigth  was  put  in  command  of 
three  small  vessels,  only  one  of  which  was  decked.  With  these  he  set  sail 
from  the  bar  of  SaUe$t  near  Polos  on  the  Rio  Tinto,  in  August  1492.  After 
a  month  spent  in  refitting  at  the  Canaries  he  ventund  out  into  the  unknown 
seas,  and,  disregarding  the  fears  and  disaffection  of  his  crew,  bore  steadily 


On  the  11th  of  October,  says  Columbus  in  his  diary,  ''the  saQors  of  the 
caravel  Pinta  saw  a  reed  and  a  stick ;  and  they  picked  up  another  small  bit 
of  carved  wood,  and  also  a  piece  of  cane,  some  other  fragments  of  land  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  small  board.  At  these  indications  they  drew  in  their  breath  and 
were  aU  foil  of  gladness.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  tiie  admiral,  while  standing 
on  the  quarter  deck,  saw  a  light,  although  it  was  so  indistinct  that  he  could 
not  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  Isnd ;  but  he  called  to  Pero  Qutierrei^  the 
king'p  groom  of  the  chambers,  and  told  him  there  was  land  in  sight,  and 
desired  him  to  look  out,  and  so  he  did,  and  saw  it"  At  two  o'clock  after 
midnight,  the  Isnd  appeared  at  two  leagues'  distance.  They  struck  all  sail 
and  lay  to  until  Friday  the  12th  of  October,  when  they  went  <m  shore  in  an 
armed  barge  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain ; 
the  island  was  called  Ouamahani  in  the  Indian  language,  but  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  San  Salvador.  This  islet  is  identified  with  WaiUng  Island  in  the 
Lncayo  or  Bahama  group.  Continuing  westward,  Columbus  discovered  Cuba 
and  EoffU  or  San  Domingo^  and  on  the  latter,  which  he  called  Hispaniola, 
he  left  a  small  colony  and  set  sail  again  for  Spain,  where  he  was  now  reeeived 
with  joy  and  admiration. 

18.  In  the  belief  that  the  western  side  of  Asia  had  been  reached,  the  new 
lands  were  collectively  named  the  West  Indies.  In  September  of  next  year 
Columbus  set  sail  again  for  the  west  from  Cadiz  with  seventeen  ships  and  a  strong 
foroe,  and  on  this  voyage  added  the  Omribss  Idands  and  Jamaiea  to  his  dis- 
coveries. In  a  third  voyage,  in  1498,  he  steered  more  to  the  south,  and  found  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  landing  in 'the  Oulf 
ofParia. 
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The  BII0CQ8B  of  .Colambiu  liAd  naturally  inflamed  many  with  the  passion 
for  disoovery ;  among  those  who  first  set  out  on*  the  path  he  had  opened 
up  to  the  west»  mm  Amerigo  Vespncd,  a  naval  astronomer  of  Florence, 
who  sailed  with  Admiral  Ojeda  firom  Cadiz  in  1499,  and  with  him  explored 
the  coast  from  Trinidad  westward,  dlscoTeiing  the  lake  of  Maracaybo ;  they 
gave  the  name  Venemiela  (little  Venice)  to  a  village  bnilt  on  piles  at  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  which  reminded  them  of  Venice,  a  name  which  afterwards 
spread  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  Amerigo  who  first  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  the  newly-discovered  countries  had  no  connection  with  Asia,  but  formed 
a  **  New  World,"  which  geographers,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  narra- 
tive, named  "  America. "  Next  year,  Pinzon,  a  companion  of  Columbus,  sailed 
south,  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  doubling  the  promontory 
called  Cape  San  Boque. 

19.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  had  been  vigorously  following  up  their 
African  expeditions,  and  had  made  a  discovery  oidy  second  to  that  of  tiie  new 
continent  in  the  west.  On  the  return  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms,  King  John  chose  Vasoo  da  Gama,  an  intrepid  mariner  of  high  birtii,  to 
search  for  a  southern  passage  to  India.  With  four  vessels,  and  provided  with 
letters  to  all  potentates  that  might  be  met  with,  among  otiiers  to  the  mythical 
*'  Prester  Jolm,*'  the  little  fleet  left  Lisbon  in  July  1497,  and  reached  the 
inlet  we  now  know  as  Table  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  November 
of  that  year.  A  mutiny  of  his  crew  had  to  be  suppressed  before  he  could  sail 
round  the  south  of  Africa.  On  Christmas  day  the  land  which  was  thence 
named  *'N<Ual"  was  seen,  and  presently  the  known  coasts  of  Mozambique 
came  in  view.  Beaching  the  Arab  port  of  JieUndi,  north  of  Zanabar,  an 
Indian  pilot  was  taken  on  board,  under  whose  guidance  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
safely  crossed  to  the  port  of  Calicut  in  India.  The  Arab  merchants  here, 
fearing  interference  with  their  commerce,  incited  the  Hindus  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  Gama  had  to  fight  his  way  out  of  the  port 

20.  Soon  after  he  had  again  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus  tiie  Portnguese  king 
resolved  to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  the  new  route  by  sending  out  a  strong 
force  to  estabUsh  settlements  in  India ;  and  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  under  Pedro 
Cabral  set  sail  in  march  1600.  To  avoid  the  calms  of  the  equatorial  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic,  Cabral  took  a  course  too  far  to  the  west,  and  fidling  into  the 
southerly  current  was  borne  to  the  shores  of  South  America  near  the  harbour 
now  known  as  Porto  Seguro*  Tending  here,  he  took  possession  of  the  new 
land  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portuged,  and  sent  back  two  of  his  vessels  to 
announce  his  discovery  of  the  "  Terra  da  Santa  Ouz,"  the  country  now 
called  Brazil.  Afterwards  passing  round  the  Cape  to  Mozambique  and  India, 
and  making  the  force  of  the  Portuguese  arms  felt  at  Calicut,  he  was  permitted 
to  found  a  factory  there,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  native  nder. 

21.  The  ardour  of  the  English  also  had  been  roused  by  Columbus'  great 
discovery,  and  Henry  VIL  gave  to  Giovanni  Cabot,  a  Venetian  sailor  resident 
in  Bristol,  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
across  the  Atlantic  Cabot  the  elder  was  accompanied  in  tUs  voyage  by  his 
sons  Ludovico  and  Sebastian  (bom  at  Bristol),  and  in  June  1497  tiiey  sighted 
the  coast  of  America,  at  the  Helluland  of  the  old  Norwegian  voyagers,  giving 
the  re-discovered  country  the  name  of  Newfoundland.  Three  years  later  these 
shores  were  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Cortereal,  who  found  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  wild  and  precipitous  shores  to  the  north 
of  it,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  Terra  Lahoffudor  =  "  cultivable  land,"  a 
name  quite  as  inapt  as  that  of  Greenland. 

22.  The  immediate  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo  was  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  more  intimate  relations  with  eastern  Asia.  The  Mongol  sovereigns 
of  China  encouraged  Christian  missionaries,  foremost  amongst  whom  were  Juan 
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da  Monteeorviiio,  Friar  Odorico  of  Pordenone,  and  Marignola.  Italian  mer- 
chants, including  Pegoletti  of  Florence  and  Nicolo  Conti,  the  first  European  to 
cross  the  Dekkan  (1424),  penetrated  to  India  and  into  Turkestan ;  and  Clav^o, 
the  ambassador  of  King  Henry  of  Castile,  partook  of  the  rude  hospitality  of 
Timnr  Leng  at  Samarkand.  Nor  mnst  we  omit  here  Sir  John  Mandeville*s 
wonderful  account  of  travels,  which  ei^oyed  a  popularity  quite  unprecedented. 
28.  To  recapitulate  the  diief  features  and  conditions  of  the  Imown  world, 
at  the  time  represented  in  the  eighth  little  chart : — ^In  the  far  east  China  had 
xeeoTered  its  independence  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  its  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  over  Mongolia  and  eastern  Turkistan,  though  tiie  states  of 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  in  the  southern  peninsula  beyond  India,  had 
assumed  a  political  independence.  Western  Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
reconquered  by  Timur  of  the  country  of  Jagatai,  or  western  Turkistan,  whose 
successors  maintained  his  empire  till  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  again  subdivided,  all  eastern  Persia  falling  to  the  Usbegs  of  Kiptchalc, 
who  had  raised  the  Khanate  of  Khiva  to  power ;  while  a  new  dynasty,  formed 
by  the  union  of  a  number  of  tribes,  had  sprung  up  in  western  Persia,  making 
AMobijan  its  chief  seat  The  Ottoman  Turks  had  extended  their  European 
territory  to  its  widest  limit  over  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  their 
further  advance  had  been  sternly  checked  by  the  Hussars  of  Hungary.  Bussia 
had  become  a  united  kingdom  under  Ivan  the  Great,  and  had  acquired  from 
its  union  the  power  to  throw  off  the  Tatar  yoke. 

24.  In  western  Europe,  the  Swiss  mountaineers  had  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. France  was  recovering  firom  the  calamities  infiicted  on  it  by  the 
Eoglish,  who  had  all  but  lost  tiheir  hold  on  the  land.  In  the  south  the 
reaction  of  Christendom  against  Mohammedanism  had  b^gun.  The  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  driven  back  the  Moors  across  the  Straits 
into  Africa,  and  had  consolidated  their  strength  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  The 
Moofs  in  turn  had  settled  themselves  along  the  nortii  Airican  coast,  and  had 
begun  that  course  of  piracy  which  was  first  instituted  as  a  retaliation  against 
the  Christian  persecution,  Init  which  afterwards  sank  to  a  barbarous  profession. 

25.  Marocco  at  this  time  had  been  formed  into  a  monarchy,  and  ei^joyed 
great  prosperity.  In  the  south  it  touched  upon  a  great  empire  which  had 
risen  in  N^groland.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Scnghay,  the  rulers  of  which 
had  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which,  under 
Hig  Mohammed  A'Skia,  who  came  into  power  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
oentory,  extended  its  dominion  across  the  whole  region  about  the  great  bend 
of  the  Niger,  to  the  confines  of  Marocco  on  the  norCh,  and  on  the  west  almost 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  More  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  round 
the  basin  we  now  know  as  that  of  Lake  Chad,  another  great  Mohanimedan 
empire,  that  of  Bom^  had  also  arisen,  and  reached  its  height  of  greatness 
about  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

26.  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  had  given  birth  to  the  boldest 
navigators  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  terrors  of  ti^e  unknown  **  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness **  in  the  west  had  been  overcome.  The  wealth  of  a  new  hemisphere  had 
been  laid  open  to  adventure  and  conquest  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated, 
and  the  way  to  the  wealth  of  India  had  been  found.  Spain  had  already  laid 
hold  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies;  and  Portugal  had  established  the  first 
European  settlements  on  the  shores  of  India. 

9.  1500-1600. 

Within  the  last  eight  yean  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiyy  as  we  have 
eeen,  the  circle  of  darkneag  which  had  so  long  hnng  round  the  Old 
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World  was  driyen  back  on  all  sides,  and  geographical  knowledge 
expanded  from  its  former  contracted  limits  with  a  great  leap,  such 
as  it  can  never  again  take  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  Henry  the  navigator  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  all  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  the  race  for  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
new  worlds  had  begun,  and  every  year,  almost  every  day,  brought 
tidings  to  the  Old  World  of  fresh  wonders  from  the  New. 

1.  Before  turning  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  beyond  the  seas,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance,  as  formerly,  at  the  leading  events  and  changes  of  power 
which  were  progressing  meantime  in  the  old  world. 

In  China — still  nnder  the  Ming  dynasty — ^there  is  no  great  change  to 
notice,  but  in  the  western  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  power  was  rapidly 
changing  hands. 

^e  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Ismail,  leading  the  sect  called  Shias  or 
Shiitee,  followers  of  All,  had  acquired  command,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  in 
western  Persia,  and  soon  the  central  provinces  of  Ehorassan  and  Balkh  were 
taken  from  the  Uzbegs.  On  the  western  firontier  their  territories  wen  now 
attacked  by  the  mighty  Snltan  Selim  of  Turkey,  whose  troops,  inflamed  by 
religions  animosity,  massacred  the  Sectaries  at  Oalderoonf  but  after  their  retire- 
ment, Ismail  pressed  westward  and  conquered  Oeorgia.  To  this  roler  is 
ascribed  not  only  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  state  to  its  prosperity,  but 
the  establishment  of  the  particular  form  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  which  the 
minority  of  Persians  still  hold. 

2.  About  this  time  another  Asiatic  conqueror,  a  great-grandson  of  Timur, 
appeared  in  the  country  east  of  Persia.  This  was  Baber,  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  or  Mongol  Empire,  which  had  its  centre  at  Delhi  in  northern  India. 
Having  mastered  the  provinces  of  Kashgar,  Eunduz,  Kandahar,  and  Kabul, 
he  ort^Bed  the  Indus  into  Hindustan,  and  after  defeating  the  native  princes  in 
a  great  battle  at  Paniputt  ^^'^  Belhi  (1526),  he  captured  that  city  and  Agra, 
A^rwards  he  establii&ed  the  powerftil  empire  which  lasted  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

8.  North  of  Persia,  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  borders  of 
Mongolia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  Uzbeg  Turks  in  the  states  of 
Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Kokan. 

In  the  south-west  of  Aria,  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  being  raised 
to  its  extreme  height  of  power.  Sultan  Selim  ascended  the  throne  in 
1512.  Urged  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest,  he  declared  war  against 
the  Sectaries  in  Persia,  and  marching  eastward  at  the  head  of  250,000  men, 
overran  Diarbekr,  Kurdistan,  and  Armenia ;  then,  turning  southwards 
through  Syria,  he  defeated  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Elgypt,  and  entered  Cairo 
unopposed.  Here  the  last  descendant  of  the  Abbaside  Calif  invested  him  as 
the  chief  of  all  Islam  and  the  representative  of  Mohammed.  Now  the  chief 
Arabian  tribes,  and  the  holy  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca,  also  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  ruler.  The  reign  of  Selim  was  marked  by  the 
construction  of  the  arsenal  at  Peru  beside  Constantinople,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Turkish  navy,  which  was  soon  to  command  the  Mediteiranean.  His 
successor,  Solyman  "The  Magnificent,"  carried  on  the  course  of  conquest ;  he 
exterminated  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes,  and  concluded  treaties  with  Persia.  In 
Europe  his  arms  were  turned  against  Hungary ;  Belgrad  was  captured,  and  his 
resistless  march  was  continued  to  Buda  and  Pest,  in  the  heart  of  the  country; 
some  years  later  even  Vienna  (1529)  was  besieged  by  his  invading  hosts. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  Turks  in  this  direction  was  checked  by  the  Imperial 
army  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Lut  ultimately  they  gained  complete  posses- 
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■ton  of  Hnngtry.  An  alliance  between  the  Turks  and  the  franch,  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant  waa  opened  to  the  flag  of  the  latter  nation  only, 
bore  fridt  in  the  ravages  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  the  nnited  fleets.  The  Turks 
became  supreme  in  the  eastern  Mediteiranean,  and  Tripoli  fell  into  their 
hands. 

5.  During  tilie  reign  of  Selim  U.  (1570),  the  first  collision  of  the  Tnrks 
with  the  Russians  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  project 
of  uniting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  by  a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga  haid  been  conceiTed,  but  the  programme  required  the  possession  of 
Astrakhan.  The  attack  made  on  the  d^  by  the  Turks  brought  down  the 
interference  of  the  Russians,  and  tha  projected  canal  scheme  was  blighted.  At 
this  time  Ivan  IV.,  "  The  Terrible,"  reigned  in  Russia,  and  his  aims  were  every- 
where suooessftd,  against  the  Lithuanians  in  the  north-west  and  the  Tatar 
Khanates  of  the  south-east  He  captured  the  strong  city  of  Kazan  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  annexing  the  state  of  which  it  was  capital  to  his  empire^ 
and  Astrakhan  soon  afterwards  followed  the  same  fate. 

6.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Cossack  Vassili  Yermak,  an  absconded 
criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  wild  followers,  forced  his  way  eastward 
into  Asia,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Irtish,  taking  the 
town  of  SOfwr  (the  site  of  which  was  near  the  present  town  of  Tobolsk)  from 
which  the  whole  Isnd  of  Siberia  was  to  receive  its  name.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  Russian  dominion  had  here  been  consolidated. 

7.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Sweden  emancipated  itself  from  union 
with  Denmark,  and  Gustavus  Ericson,  afterwards  known  as  Vasa  of  romantic 
story,  during  forty  years  of  noble  effort,  raised  the  country  firom  its  turbulence 
and  barbarism  to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  and  civilised  realm  ;  a  condition 
destined,  however,  only  to  fall  again  in  the  stormy  reigns  of  his  immediate 
soooessors,  which  were  marked  by  internal  disorders  and  disastrous  wars  witii 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia.  When  Sweden  elected  a  king  of  its  own,  the 
erown  of  Denmark  and  Norway  passed  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  and  these  duchies  were  united  to  the  State. 

8.  Qermany  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation  concerning  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Luther,  and  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  had  begun,  by  which  the  church  of  the  greater  part 
of  north-western  Europe  became  separated  from  that  of  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his  grandson  Charles  rose  to  the  throne  of  that  country, 
taking  with  him  to  the  Peninsula  many  followers  from  Flanders,  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  educated.  Three  years  later  he  was  also  elected  German 
Emperor.  As  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  endeavour 
to  restore  tnmquillity  by  summoning  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  land  to 
the  town  of  W'orms,  where  Luther  confh>nted  the  assembly,  and  made  the 
fkmous  declaration  of  his  principles  (1521). 

9.  We  have  already  referred  to  Charles's  suocessfyU  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  Austria.  Between  France  and  Germany  a  long  struggle  was 
in  progress  during  his  reign,  in  which  his  armies  eventually  drove  the  French 
fh)m  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  in  Italy,  defeating  them  at  Pama 
(1525),  and  taking  the  French  king  prisoner.  Another  great  act  of  his  reign 
was  an  expedition  undertaken  agahist  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  ships  did  great  ixgury  to  the  commerce  of 
Spain.  After  Charles's  abdication  (1556),  during  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, Germany  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  of  opposite  religious  factions, 
whidi  each  in  turn  invited  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  to  conteibute  to  the 
growing  anarchy. 

10.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Pavia,  and  the  capture  of  King  Frauds, 
threw  that  nation  into  great  disorder,  upon  which  followed  the  persecutions  of 
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the  Hugnenots,!  as  the  Protestants  or  followers  of  the  Rafonnation  in  France 
weie  called,  cnlxninating  in  the  firightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
(1572)  in  Paris,  and  leading  the  country  into  the  sncoessiYe  religions  wars 
which  continued  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  famous  Edict 
of  NanUt  esUblished  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  (1598). 

11.  In  England  the  struggle  of  the  court  with  the  Pope  of  Borne  and  the 
advance  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  marked  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  then,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  (1558-58),  the  reaction  brought  back  Papal 
supremacy,  till  the  atrocities  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  cruel 
martyrdoms  of  Smithfield,  once  and  for  ever  turned  the  popular  mind  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Then  followed  the  long  and  happy  reign  of  EUzabeth, 
towards  the  end  of  which  patriotism  overcame  religious  differences,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike  fought  to  repel  the  great  Armada.  This  was 
a  huge  fleet,  with  the  aid  of  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  resolved  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Protestant  interest  by  conquering  England,  which  Pope 
Sixtus  had  made  over  to  him.  On  the  death  of  Elixabeth  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  for  the  first  time  united  (1603). 

12.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  As  head  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  he  also  inherited  and  united  the 
Netherlands  under  his  sceptre ;  and,  through  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  country  attained  to  great  prosperity,  and 
AmsUrdam  rose  to  be  its  great  port  In  Spain  itself  the  very  events  which 
had  raised  the  empire  to  magnificence  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  seeds  of 
its  decline ;  for  all  its  most  active  spirits  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  JB{ 
Dorado  of  the  New  World,  where  gold  was  believed  to  be  more  plentiful  than 
in  the  old  country,  the  culture  of  which  was  in  consequence  neglected. 

13.  The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed, 
had  driven  them  to  the  opposite  African  coasts  and  made  them  pirates.  Their 
outrages  drew  down  an  attack  from  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1509,  in  which  he 
captured  the  town  of  Algiers.  Later,  one  of  the  Algerian  princes  invited  the  aid 
of  the  Greek  renegade  Barbarossa,  who  had  made  himself  famous  as  a  Turkish 
naval  chief;  but  when  he  arrived  he  treacherously  turned  his  Corsairs  against 
the  Algerians,  and  made  himself  Sultan  of  their  country  and  of  Tunis.  The 
Spaniards  marched  against  him  from  Oran;  and  Barbarossa,  after  many 
encounters,  was  defeated  and  slain.  His  brother  was  then  chosen  Sultan,  and 
placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  Turkey,  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  country.  In  1535  Charles  of  Spain  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Corsairs,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  20,000  Christians  who  had  been  held  as 
slaves  ;  but  a  subsequent  great  armada  of  370  ships  intended  to  crush  their 
power  proved  a  complete  failure.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Algerians  pushed 
their  excursions  even  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  till  the  maritime  states 
of  Europe  were  obliged  to  recognise  and  pay  annual  quit  money  to  the  pirates 
of  the  mountainous  Riff  coast,  between  Tangiers  and  Algeria,  and  the  SaUee 
rovers  were  the  dread  of  the  peaceful  mariners  of  the  Atlantic 

14.  Philip  II.,  the  successor  of  Charles  in  Spain,  was  on  his  accession 
(1555)  the  most  powerftil  sovereign  in  Europe,  having  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands,  under  his  sway,  but  his  mal-administration  and 
enormous  war  expenditure  overtaxed  the  resources  of  the  empire.  His  fana- 
tical enthusiasm  for  Catholicism,  and  his  persecution  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Netherlands,  excited  a  rebellion  there,  and  brought  about  the  eighty  years' 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  direct  line  of  succession  in  Portiigal  having  become 
extinct  in  1580,  Philip  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  and,  oocnpy- 

1  Probably  a  oormption  of  the  German  word  Eidgenoesen  =  confederates. 
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tug  it  wlfh  an  anny,  was  reoogmsed  as  soveieign  by  the  Portngaese.  His 
sabeequent  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  England  by  his  "invincible  Aimada  *'  has 
been  previonsly  inferred  to. 

16.  While  Spain  was  thns  passing  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  Harocco,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Meditenranean,  was  spreading  out  its  limits ;  the 
snnies  sent  southward  by  its  emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  muskets  with  which 
his  soldiers  were  armed,  had  all  but  overthrown  the  great  Songhay  Empire, 
occupying  all  the  towns  and  routes  as  feur  as  the  line  of  the  rivers  Niger  and 
Senegal. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
Old  World  of  history  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  now 
torn  to  sketch  ont  for  ourselves  the  rapid  progress  of  discovery 
beyond  the  old  limits. 

16.  On  Ascension  day  of  1501  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan  de  Nova  fell 
in  with  the  solitary  volcanic  islet  of  the  Atlantic^  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  day  of  its  discovery.  Tristan  da  (hmha,  another  Portuguese,  found  the 
islet  which  bears  his  name ;  and  nezt  year,  on  St,  Belena^s  day  (22d  May), 
another  of  the  solitary  islets  of  the  South  Atlantic  came  to  li^t  In  1602 
Columbus  set  out  for  his  last  voyage,  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  along  the 
coasts  of  Central  America ;  but  his  venture  was  a  disastrous  one,  and  on  his 
return  home  the  SpaniBh  king  proved  basely  ungrateful,  and  the  ablest  of 
navigators  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  at  VaUadolid. 

17.  The  Portuguese,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  discovered  and  formed 
settlements  along  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  West  Aftica,  and  were  beginning 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  Indian  seas — ^the  great  Albuquerque,  of  the 
family  of  the  blood  royal  of  Portugal,  having  been  appointed  viceroy  of  the 
Indies.  During  the  first  years  of  the  century  tiiey  began  to  supplant  the  Arabs 
on  tiie  south-east  African  shores,  taking  possession  of  the  port  of  Sofala, 
extending  their  conquests  inland  over  the  gold  region  of  Mawica,  and  soon 
after  establishing  themselves  at  Mozambique.  Across  the  Indian  Ocean  Albu- 
querque followed  up  the  beginning  made  by  Cabral  on  the  Malabar  coast,  con- 
quering Ooa,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese  government  and  the 
diief  place  of  its  Asiatic  trade,  extending  commerce  and  settlements  thence  to 
the  whole  west  coast  of  India,  to  Ceylon,  Malacca,  the  Sunda  Islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  gathering  knowledge  of  the  Archipelago  as  far  as  the 
diores  of  New  Guinea.  The  Arab  state  of  Muscat  fell  into  their  power  in 
1607 ;  the  islet  of  Ormue,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  also  taken 
and  made  into  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  goods  brought  from  tiie  Indies ;  and 
when  the  king  of  Persia  sent  to  collect  the  tribute  formerly  paid  him  by  the 
princes  of  the  island,  Albuquerque  pointed  to  cannon  balls  and  swords  as  the 
only  coin  that  Portugal  would  render. 

18.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  year  by  year  adding  new  discoveries 
across  the  Atlantic.  Their  first  settlement  on  the  island  of  Citba  was  made  in 
1611 ;  two  years  after  that  the  peninsula  called  Florida,  on  account  of  its 
rich  vegetation,  vras  made  known,  and  ^S'^  Augtutins,  the  first  European  settle- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  America,  was  founded  on  its  Atlantic  shores.  A  small 
settlement  was  next  made  on  tiie  inward  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  where  the  settlers  soon  gathered  rumours  from 
the  natives  of  rich  lands  to  the  south,  and  of  a  new  sea  which  might  be  seen 
fSrom  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Vasoo  Nufiez  Balbao  was  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  forests  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  its  central  range ; 
leaving  his  followers  beneath,  he  ascended  the  highest  ridge,  and  there,  beyond 
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the  intervening  forests  and  TaUeyB,  the  Imnwmiie  ezpanae  of  the  "South  Sea" 
lay  before  him  (1618). 

19.  No  sooner  had  the  news  of  Balbao's  discoTery  reached  Spain  tiian 
Joan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  Yaliez  Pinzon  had  been  engaged  for  some  years 
previously  in  exploring  the  eastern  ooast  of  South  America  as  far  as  the  Ia 
Plata,  was  sent  out  again  with  three  well-appointed  ships  to  "  sail  to  the  other 
side  of  C(utiaiadaOro,**ihe  name  then  given  to  the  lands  of  supposed  fabolons 
wealth  which  lay  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Sailing  south  aloi^^  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  he  came  once  more  to  the  great  opening  of  the  La  Plata,  which  he 
hoped  to  find  a  strait  leading  to  the  South  Sea.  Finding  the  navigation  intri- 
cate, he  left  his  vessels  and  ranged  the  shores  as  high  as  the  islet  of  ICartin 
Garcia,  where^  deceived  by  the  submissive  movements  of  some  natives,  he  ven- 
tured to  land.  The  treacherous  savages,  however,  set  upon  him  and  killed 
him  with  all  his  attendants,  and,  says  Charleroiz,  "roasted  and  eat  them  in 
sight  of  those  who  remained  in  the  boat,  and  who  had  now  no  other  course  to 
take  but  to  return  to  Spain."  The  inlet  thus  discovered  is  now  known  as  the 
Jtiodela  Plata  (the  river  of  silver),  but  at  first  it  received  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  Bio  de  Soils. 

20.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  lonely  coral  group  of  the  Bermudas 
isles  was  discovered  in  the  North  Atlantic :  they  take  their  name  from  that  of 
the  Spanish  voyager  Bermudez^  who  first  sighted  them.  Discovery  was  also 
progressing  to  the  north-west  King  Henry  YIIL  of  England  had  sent  out 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Labrador,  in  which  he  sailed 
north  across  the  Arctic  Circle  and  found  the  wide  strait  which  leads  into 
Hudson's  Bay  (1517). 

21.  We  left  the  Portuguese  extending  the  conquests  and  discoveries  they 
had  begun  in  India  even  £uther  to  the  east  After  the  conquest  of  Malacca 
by  Albuquerque,  they  had  heard  of  the  famed  Spiee  Idandt,  and  several  ships — 
one  conmianded  by  Frandsco  SerrSo  (or  Serrano,  as  the  Spaniards  called  him), 
and  another  by  his  friend  Femfto  de  MagalhXens  (whom  we  know  as  Magellan) 
—were  sent  out  in  quest  of  them.  The  Portagueae  Serrfto  was  fortunate  in 
reaching  the  Spice  Islands  or  Moluccas  on  the  western  borders  of  the  great 
ocean  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Balbao  and  his  Spaniards  caught  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  South  Sea  from  the  east  So  little  was  then  known  or 
conceived  of  the  huge  width  of  this  ocean,  that  Serrfto  believed,  on  reaching 
the  Spice  Islands,  that  he  must  be  close  to  America,  and  laid  plans  with  his 
friend  Msgellan  for  reaching  them  by  a  nearer  route.  The  latter  returned  to 
the  Portuguese  court  with  great  hopes  of  reward  for  lus  services  in  the  Indies, 
and  with  schemes  for  future  discovery,  but  on  being  coldly  received  and 
denied  his  well-merited  honours,  he  renounced  his  allegUmce  and  took  service 
under  the  king  of  Spain. 

22.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  sailors  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  extending  their  discoveries  ever  farther  west  and  east 
Pope  Alexander  had  divided  the  world  between  these  nations,  giving  the 
western  hemisphere  to  Spain,  and  the  eastern  to  the  Portuguese,  ^e  line  of 
demarcation  was  drawn  indefinitely  through  the  unknown  region  of  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Portuguese  had  reached  ^e  Spice  Islands 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  they  had  not  passed  the  limit  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Pope  and  trespassed  on  the  Spanish  henusphere.  Acting  upon 
these  doubts,  Magellan,  in  concert  with  the  astronomer  Buy  Faleiro,  who  had 
likewise  expatriated  himself  from  Portugal,  prepared  a  globe  on  which  they 
showed  the  Spice  Islands  in  such  a  position  that  they  lay  within  the  Spanish 
hemisphere,  and  Magellan  urged  upon  the  Spanish  court  that  these  rich  pos- 
sessions could  be  reached  more  readily  by  the  **  Spanish  route** — ^that  is,  by  the 
western  vosrage,  than  by  the  **  Portuguese  '*  or  eastern  route  round  the  south  cape 
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of  Africa.  At  the  lame  time,  oompaxing  South  America  with  South  AMca,  he 
shoirod  thepiohahOityof  the  existence  of  a  passage  to  the  Sooth  Sea  xoimd  the 
eoast  of  South  America,  and  warmly  advised  a  renewal  of  the  search,  which  had 
been  ahandoned  in  the  belief  that  the  land  stretched  continuously  to  the  south. 
28b  Thus  it  came  about  that  five  Spanish  ships  were  fitted  and  manned 
with  286  seamen^  under  Magellan,  who  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  from  Swn, 
lAumr  in  September  1519.  TaUng  the  ordinary  track  by  the  Canaries,  the 
fleet  reached  the  shores  of  the  Tieira  da  Ssnta  Gmz  (Brazil),  and  in  January 
of  the  next  year  lay  off  the  '^  Bio  de  Solis."  After  exploring  this  inlet  and  becom- 
ing convinced  that  it  was  no  strait,  but  the  mouth  of  great  rivers,  and  giving 
the  name  ifotite  Vidi  (Monte  Video)  to  a  height  on  its  nortiiem  shore» 
Magellan  steered  south  along  the  coast,  examining  each  of  its  many  inlets  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  passage  to  the  westward,  till  the  barren  coasts  in  the 
south  were  reached,  and  the  cold  storms  of  this  region  and  the  diminution 
of  provisions  raised  murmun  and  discontent  in  his  d^ps,  testing  the  energy  of 
the  leader  to  the  utmost  Later  the  discontent  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny,  only  subdued  by  the  masterfnl  tact  of  Magellan.  One  of  its  ring- 
leaders  was  executed,  and  two  others — ^the  general  controller,  Juan  de  Carta- 
genas^  and  the  priest^  Pedro  Sanches— were  condenmed  to  banishment,  and 
set  adiore  on  the  desert  coast  The  harbour  of  San  JuUan,  where  Msgellan's 
expedition  wintered  (1620),  is  memorable  also  as  the  place  at  which  the  name 
Paiagtmn  (big  feet)  was  given  to  the  natives  ttom  the  apparent  size  of  their 
extremities  when  covered  up  in  skins ;  a  name  which  has  extended,  in  the  fonn 
of  Patsgonia,  to  all  the  south  land  of  America.  In  August  1620,  with  the  return 
of  the  warmth  of  springy  the  expedition  again  set  out,  and  in  October  a  deep 
strait  was  reached  in  which  the  strong  tides  and  currents  gave  Msgellan  the 
hope  that  he  had  at  length  attained  the  olject  of  his  desires,  and  which  proved 
indeed  to  be  the  long-sought  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  The  land  to  the  left 
in  passing  through  it  was  called  Tienra  del  Fuego,  since  every  night  the  dis- 
coverers saw  many  fires  in  the  woods,  no  doubt  lighted  by  the  natives.  New 
fears  and  diiflcnlties  now  arose  among  his  command  before  venturing  out  into 
the  unknown  seas  to  reach  the  Moluccas,  and  many  were  in  favour  ct  return- 
ing  for  new  outfit  To  them,  however,  Msgellan  replied  that  '*  if  he  knew  that 
they  should  be  brought  to  such  apass  as  to  have  to  eat  the  leather  work  of  the 
rigging,  still  he  would  go  on  through  the  strait,  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given 
to  the  king,  and  he  h(^)ed  that  God  would  help  him  therein."  One  ship,  miss- 
ing the  others  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  strait,  retained  to  Europe,  bringing 
thither  the  first  news  of  the  great  discovery,  but  with  the  rest  Msgellan  began 
his  long  voysge  across  the  vast  South  Sea.  Soon  under  the  fsir  trade  wind 
its  warm  latitudes  were  reached,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  Oeeano  Pac^ko  lh>m 
the  fine  weather  he  experienced  in  sailing  throu^  its  vast  breadth.  Strange 
to  relate,  Magellan's  ships  threaded  the  multitude  of  the  islands  of  Oceania, 
■Sitting  but  two  barren  islets  before  the  discovery  of  Guahan  (6th  March 
1521),  one  of  the  group  to  which  Magellan  gave  the  name  Xeufrtmei^  or 
iniieves*  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Mwriaauu,  Next  he  came  upon  one  of  the 
group  afterwards  named  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there,  on  the  island  of 
Zebu,  met  his  death  in  a  foolish  conflict  provoked  with  the  islanders,  in  April 
1621.  The  rest  of  his  command,  choosing  a  new  leader,  reached  the  long- 
sou^t  Moluccas,  but  only  eighteen  of  the  seamen  who  had  set  out  from  Spain 
under  Sebastian  del  Cano  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  sgain,  and 
only  one  ship^  tiie  famed  *<  Victoria,"  with  tattered  sails  and  planks  as  frill  of 
holes  as  a  sieve,  again  appesred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  (September 
1522),  a  glorious  ruin  and  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  Europe.  Thus  the  world 
was  first  encompassed,  and  its  roundness  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
popular  mind. 
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24.  The  chivBlxonfl  Fnncia  I.  of  France  now  joined  in  the  work  of  dia- 
ooTery,  and  the  voyager  Yerazzano,  sent  ont  nnder  hie  anspioee,  explored  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  joining  the  Spaniah  diaooTeriea  in  Florida 
with  those  of  the  Cabots  about  Newfoundland  (1524).  Tm  years  later, 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince,  explored  the  gulf  and  river 
St  Laiorence  (giving  them  the  name  from  having  first  sailed  into  the  gulf 
on  that  saint's  day),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  rapids,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  dty  of  Montreal,  in  Canada.^ 

25.  The  Spaniards  were  meanwhile  rapidly  extending  their  excursions  and 
conquests  from  the  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Cuba,  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles,  began  to  be  colonised  permanently  in  1511,  and  soon  became  the  base 
of  farther  operations.  As  the  Spaniards  increased  in  numbers  and  employed 
the  conquered  aborigines,  or  Caribs,  in  working  at  the  mines,  these  native  West 
Indians  died  out  witii  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  philanthropic  Las  Oasaa, 
BUhop  of  Cuba,  proposed  the  introduction  of  stronger  African  n^gro  slaves 
to  work  in  the  sugar  plantations  and  mines.  Charles  of  Spain  accordingly 
authorised  in  1577  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  Portuguese  African 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  tiius  began  the  American  slave  trade,  which  after- 
wards grew  to  such  gigantic  propoxtions,  and  laid  the  seeds  of  so  much  future 
trouble  for  the  land. 

26.  Only  three  years  after  Cuba  had  been  conquered,  its  Spanish  governor, 
Diego  Velasquez,  entrusted  his  lieutenant,  Heman  Cortes,  with  the  leadership  of 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  on  the  western  mainland.  The 
continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  very  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands.  As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  north  were  beginning  to  descend  in  bands  upon 
the  nations  of  western  Europe,  a  people  named  t£e  ToUees  had  come  from 
some  primitive  seat  in  the  north  to  occupy  the  Mexican  plateau,  bringing  to  it 
the  elements  of  dvilisation,  introducing  agriculture  and  metal-working,  mak- 
ing roads,  and  raising  great  cities  and  temples  of  colossal  dimensions,  the  ruins 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  To  this  people,  about  the  twelfth  century,  had 
succeeded  another  family,  named  the  AiUea,  also  from  the  north,  who  en^n^fted 
upon  the  civilisation  bequeathed  them  by  the  Toltecs  many  fierce  and  san- 
guinary religious  observances,  in  which  human  sacrifices  to  the  patron  god 
were  earned  out  in  splendid  temples.  Their  city  of  TenochlUlan,  or  Mexico, 
had  been  founded  about  1825.  Their  form  of  government  was  that  of  an 
elective  empire^  and  the  land  was  ruled  by  severe  laws,  though  justice  was 
administered  in  open  courts. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  reached  America  the  Aztec  Empire 
stretched  across  Mexico  from  sea  to  sea.  When  Cortes  set  out  firom  the 
Hcnana  or  Haven  of  Cuba  for  the  conquest  of  this  remarkable  country  in 
1519,  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  who  had  at  first  been  an  ener- 
getic prince,  extending  his  dominion  to  the  south,  but  who  had  later  grown 
indolent  and  estranged  firom  lus  people.  The  oracles  which  he  consulted  fre- 
quently portended  the  speedy  fall  of  his  empire^  and  thus  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast,  near  where  the  town  of  Vera  Onu  now  stands,  terrified 
him  and  his  priestly  councillors,  who  endeavoured  to' propitiate  the  strangers 
by  sending  costly  gifts.  The  road  to  success  was  thus  strangely  opened  to 
Cortes,  who  had  with  him  but  a  handful  of  men  to  attack  tUs  great  empire. 
Besolved  to  advance,  Cortes  burned  his  ships  to  prevent  retreat,  and  alter 
founding  the  settlement  of  the  Vera  Cruz  (''true  cross "X  *^t  out  for  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  the  Spaniards  being  regarded  as 

1  Oanada  has  its  name  from  Kanatei,  an  Iroquois  word  signiiying  a  coUeotion  of 
outs^  which  the  diaoovereis  mistook  for  the  name  of  the  country. 
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tbe  dwcandants  of  the  mm,  who^  accordmg  to  propliecy,  were  to  come  from 
the  eut  to  succeed  to  the  Aztec  Empire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  Spaniaids  were  bat  mortal,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  rose  against  them, 
bnt  after  a  siege  of  four  months  in  1521,  during  which  a  fiunine  aided  the 
Spanish  arms^  the  dty  was  taken,  and  soon  the  whole  empire  was  subjugated. 
Ckntea  subsequently  fitted  out  several  expeditions,  one  of  which,  exploring  the 
western  shores  of  the  newly-conquered  Umd,  discovered  the  peninsula  which 
was  named  OBlifomia  (1584). 

27.  The  fame  of  the  splendid  achievement  of  Cortes  gave  fresh  impulse  to 
adventure^  and  led  others  to  imitate  his  exploits.  Among  the  adventurers  who 
had  been  with  Balbao  when  he  discovered  the  South  Sea  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  heard  of  the  golden  country  to  the  south,  was  a  Spanish 
soldier  named  Frandsoo  Pizairo,  and  Cortes'  success  rekindled  his  ambition  to 
reach  tids  unknown  country.  Forming  a  copartnery  with  another  adventurer 
named  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  a  priest  named  Hernando  Luque,  the  three 
friends  made  up  a  small  expedition  which  set  out  from  PaiMma  to  tiie  south  in 
November  1524,  but  they  did  not  pass  beyond  a  cape  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Oulf  of  Panama,  which  they  called  Punta  Quemada  (Burnt  Point).  Two 
years  later,  however,  they  set  saQ  again  in  two  ships,  and  this  time  reached 
the  port  now  called  Santa^  in  about  O"*  S.  lat.,  thus  discovering  the  coast-line  of 
Pent  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  giant  Andes ;  they  returned  to  Panama 
with  many  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  woollen  cloths  of  brilliant  dyes,  and 
some  of  the  great  camel-like  sheep  called  llamas  or  alpacas.  With  these  proofs 
Pizarro  now  repaired  to  Spain  to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Charles,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest  He  was  named  Governor  and 
Cajytain-General  of  Peru,  agreeing  to  send  to  Spain  a  fifth  of  all  treasures  he 
should  fftin,  and,  returning  to  Panama,  set  sidl  for  the  south  again  with  a 
small  force  of  180  men. 

28.  The  new  lands  thus  approached  by  the  Spaniards  were  by  no  means 
savage  countries,  but  had,  like  Mexico,  a  dvilisation  and  history  of  their  own, 
leading  back  into  mysterious  centuries  of  the  past  We  now  know  that 
before  the  tenth  centmry  a.d.  a  people  or  nation  of  Peruvians  lived  during  a 
period  of  unknown  duration  on  tiie  high  plateaus  of  the  Andes,  and  built  them- 
selves large  cities  and  temples,  attested  by  the  great  ndns  still  found  every- 
where throughout  the  land.  This  ancient  race  was  supplanted,  perhaps  about 
the  year  1000,  by  another  people  named  the  Inoas^  who^  according  to  tradition, 
first  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  proclaiming  themselves  children 
of  Inti  (the  Sun).  Manco  Ccapac  (or  Manco  the  Ruler),  the  first  Inca  sovereign, 
who  founded  the  dty  of  CiLsoo,  introduced  law  and  organisation  into  his 
smaU  territory  round  the  new  dty.  From  this  nudeus  the  Empire  spread 
out,  till,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Inca  armies  had  crossed  over  the  terrible 
desert  of  Atacama  into  Chile,  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  Pern  at  the  river 
Maule  (in  86*  S.),  and  brought  all  the  vast  territory  extending  firom  the  forests 
of  the  Amazonas  plain  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  under  the  sway  of 
the  central  power  at  Cuzco.  From  the  capital,  great  roads  had  been  made, 
radiating  out  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  Inca  monarch,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sun,  was  also  the  bead  of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the 
great  religious  festivals.  The  four  great  provinces  of  tlie  empire  were  each 
ruled  by  a  Governor  or  Viceroy,  and  the  nation,  which  numbered  not  fewer 
than  thirty  millions  of  people,  was  farther  subdivided  into  departments  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants  each.  The  arts  of  architecture  and  agriculture  had 
been  brought  to  high  excellence,  and  peace  and  security  smiled  upon  the 
land. 

29.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro,  however,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Inca,  a  strife  arose  between  his  sons  Atahualpa  and  Huascar  for  the 
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Inheritanoe.  Atahualpa,  to  whom  the  recently  oonqnered  kingdom  of  Quito 
in  the  north  had  been  apportioned,  had  adTinoed  with  an  anny  againat  }^ 
brother  at  Gnzoo,  had  defeated  and  taken  him  prisoner  there^  and  had  retired 
-with  his  army  to  Oajcunarea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  At  this  crisis 
Pizarro  disembarked  his  Spaniaids  at  Tumbez,  and  boldly  advanced  to  Ata- 
hnalpa's  camp.  Here,  at  Cajamarca,  while  Pizanro's  priest  was  telling  tiie 
indi^iant  Inca  how  the  Pope  of  Rome  had  presented  Peru  to  the  Spanish 
monarch,  the  Spaniards  treacheronsly  tnmed  the  mnrderons  fire  of  thebr  mys- 
terioos  artillery  against  the  Peniyians.  Atahnalpa  himself  was  captured,  and, 
despite  his  payment  of  a  vast  ransom  in  gold,  was  basely  executed. 

Now  the  adventurers  set  out  for  the  capital,  Ousoo,  which  they  entered  in 
November  1688,  stripping  the  splendid  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  gaining  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  Leaving  a  ganison  in  the  capital,  Pizarro 
repaired  to  tbe  sea-coast,  where  he  founded  the  "  City  of  the  Kings,"  now 
called  Lima,  There  were  many  insurrections  of  the  Incas  before  their  great 
nation  was  finally  conquered,  but  more  serious  than  these  was  a  qruurel 
between  Pizarro  and  his  fellow-adventurer  Almagro.  This  conguutador  had 
obtained  from  Spain  a  perndssion  to  subjugate  for  himself  a  new  province  to 
the  south  of  Pi&iiro*s  conquests,  and  accordingly  marched  south  into  Chile. 
On  retumiog  from  this  victorious  expedition  he  found  the  Spaniards  encloeed 
in  Cuzco  and  Lima  by  the  Peruvians,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, endeavoured  to  make  himself  master  of  Peru  also.  In  a  desperate 
battle  before  Cuzco  (1588),  Almagro  was  defeated,  taken,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

80.  While  Pizarro  was  conquering  Peru  the  Spanish  navigators  had  been 
following  up  Magellan's  discoveries  in  the  West  Pacific  ;  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  group,  afterwards  known  as  the  OofXjHncu,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  Pac&c,  were  discovered,  as  well  as  several  of  those  which  form  the  Radack 
and  Balik  chains.  The  Portuguese  seamen  were  also  busily  exploring  the 
confines  of  their  half  of  the  outer  world.  Mascarenhaa  had  found  the  im- 
portant islands  (Bourbon  and  Mauritius),  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  are 
still  collectively  named  after  him.  The  ports  of  China  (Macao)  and  Japan 
were  now  vidted  by  their  trading  ships ;  and  Frauds  Xavier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  had  set  out  on  his  great  mission,  and  had 
journeyed  from  India  and  Malacca  to  begin  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  ;  Us  efforts  were  so  successful  that  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  of  this  secluded  but  cultivated  region  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith. 

81.  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  held  com- 
plete command  of  the  southern  seas,  and  of  the  known  highways  to  the  Indies, 
east  and  west,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
however  anxious  they  were  to  share  their  good  fortune  and  to  prosecute  trade 
with  the  new  realms.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  thou^ts  of  tii^northem 
maritime  nations  were  turned  to  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  new  and 
independent  trade  route  to  the  Indies  and  the  Spice  Island  either  by  what 
was  <»lled  the  northeast  pasaoffe,  round  Norway  and  along  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  or  the  north-west  poMOffe,  between  Greenland  and  the  north  coast  of 
America. 

82.  The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  begun  by  England  in  1668, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  set  out  with  three  vessels  ;  passing  round  the  North 
Cape  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  sighted  the  land  now  called  by 'the 
Russians  Novaya  Zemtya  (New  Land) ;  but  the  voyage  was  disastrous,  and 
two  of  the  vessels  were  lost  after  drifting  about  with  the  ice  over  the  waste  of 
water,  and  with  them  perished  the  leader  of  the  first  Arctic  expedition. 
The  attempt  was  twice  renewed  by  the  English  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
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Wlften  the  attempts  to  force  a  passage  north-eastward  had  ftfled,  efforts 
wwe  directed  to  the  north-west^  and  llartin  Frobisher  saQed  from  Deptford 
in  March  1676  with  two  little  yessels  of  25  tons  each,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  was  then  at  Qreenwich,  bidding  them  Gk>d  speed  as  they  passed  down 
the  river.  In  July  they  sighted  Greenland,  and  soon  after  the  barren  lands 
on  the  American  coast  to  which  the  name  ''  Meta  IneogiMta  *'  was  given,  and 
they  diacorered  the  bay  to  the  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  which  is  named  after  Fro- 
blaher.  Ten  years  later.  Captain  John  Davis  was  more  successful  in  sailing 
north  through  the  strait  which  bears  Ms  name,  and  in  readiing  as  high  a 
latitude  aa  72**  off  the  west  Greenland  coast 

8S.  While  other  maritime  nations  were  forbidden  a  lawfbl  share  in  the  good 
fortime  of  the  Spaniards,  who  arrogantly  assumed  a  divine  right  to  the  New 
World  and  practLsed  great  cruelties  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  enterprising 
mariners  of  Ibigland  and  France  began  to  make  reprisals  in  the  ^l^nish 
Main^  to  ontout  their  trading  vessels,  and  especially  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  heavy  galleons  which  every  year  brought  to  the  Peninsula  the  gold,  diver, 
and  other  wealth  contributed  by  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  first  WnglishmaTi  it  is  said  who  trafficked  in  slaves,  was 
afterwards  more  honourably  employed,  and  became  noted  for  Ids  eiploits  in  the 
gpaidsh  Main.  In  one  of  Ids  last  adventures  he  was  joined  by  Fnmcis  Drake, 
who  subsequently  made  several  freebooting  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  In 
1570  Drake  obtained  a  oomndssion  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sailing  again 
fat  America  plundered  the  town  of  Nombn  de  Dioa,  on  the  Istbpus  of 
Panama.  Grossing  the  mountains,  he  saw  the  Pacific,  and  ''  prayed  God  to 
grant  him  leave  to  sail  an  EngUsh  ship  on  this  sea."  Retiring  with  much 
spoil  to  England,  he  set  out  again  in  1577,  and  following  on  the  track  of 
Magfillan  reached  the  Pacific,  sacked  and  plundered  all  the  Spanish  coast 
towns  from  Chile  up  to  Peru,  capturing  also  a  great  plate  galleon.  He  then 
steered  still  northwwd,  hoping  to  find  a  northern  passage  back  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  land  between  48*"  N.  and  88"  8(/  N.  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thence  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas, 
to  Temate,  and  Java,  and  straight  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reaching  Plymouth  again  in  1579,  completing  thus  the  second 
drcnmnavigation  of  the  globe. 

84  Within  a  few  months  of  Drake's  return,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
accompanied  by  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  set  out  on  an  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Newfoundland,  with  the  object  of  forming  a  colony  in  North 
America.  The  island  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  the  return  voyage  was  disastrous,  and  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  was  lost  Raleigh's  spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  led  him  again  to 
America,  this  time  to  diicover  and  take  possession  of  the  country  wUch  he 
named  Ftri^ifMa,  in  allusion  to  his  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  planting  here  the 
ilrst  little  genu  of  An^^-Saxon  America. 

85.  It  was  to  men  trained  in  these  schools  of  maritime  adventure  under  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  Frobisher  and  Raleigh,  bold  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
their  little  yesseb,  that  England  owed  her  safety  when  Philip  of  Spain,  burn- 
ing to  revenge  his  losses  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  aid  given  by 
TgngiMiji  to  the  ftotestants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their  war  of  independence, 
tent  his  huge  Armada  of  180  great  war  vesselB  into  the  EngUsh  CluumeL  It 
'  was  there  defeated  and  chased  away  north  to  the  Orkneys,  and  round  the 
Westem  Ides  of  Scotland,  to  be  wrecked  all  along  those  stormy  shores. 

80.  Meanwhile  in  Holland  William  of  Orange  was  fighting  for  his  country's 
freedom  against  the  Spanish  troops,  relieving  Leffdm  by  breaking  through 
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the  sea  dykes,  flooding  the  countiy,  and  drowning  many  of  the  heeinBtng 
Spaniards;  while  his  coadyntors,  the  "Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  made  heavy 
depredations  on  Spanish  commerce,  and  took  the  ports  of  BriU  and  FUtMng. 
Henceforth  the  Dutch  also  began  to  take  a  place  in  maritime  adyentore  and 
discovery  on  the  high  seas.  They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  and 
organise  trading  stations  in  the  conntry  called  **Qvaffcma"  (or  Ooiana),  on 
the  coast  of  South  America  (1680).  The  Dntch  also  took  up  the  quest  of 
the  supposed  north-east  passage  to  the  Indies,  and  William  Barents,  one  of 
the  beat  seamen  of  his  age^  sailed  three  times  to  the  north,  reaching  the  high 
latitude  of  80**  in  his  last  voyage  in  1696 ;  he  discovered  Bmt  Idamd,  and 
the  sharp  black  peaks  of  the  glacial  land  named  Spitzbergen ;  doubling  also 
the  northern  cape  of  Novaya  Zemlya  he  wintered  on  its  eastern  coast,  and 
was  the  first  European  to  live  out  a  dark  season  in  the  Arctic  region. 

87.  Spanish  seamen  also  continued  to  add  to  their  discoveries  in  the 
Ptudfic  In  1567  Alvaro  Mendafia  found  the  islands  which  he  called  the 
Salomons,  to  suggest  the  idea  that  Solomon  had  gone  thither  for  tiie  gold 
which  adomel  his  temple,  and  tiius  to  draw  attention  to  the  discovery.  Thirty 
years  later  the  group  which  was  called  Sta,  Cruz  was  discovered,  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  archipelago  tax  out  in  the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  to  which  Men- 
dafia  attached  the  name  of  the  reigning  viceroy  of  Peru,  calling  them  the 
Maffiqiieaaa  de  Mendom.  Farther  east  in  the  Pacific  Juan  Femandoi  found 
the  islet  on  which  the  English  mariner  Selkirk  (Bobinson  C^rusoe)  afterwards 
was  exiled ;  but  on  the  east  coast  of  Ncnrth  America  they  never  got  farther 
north  than  48"  10'  during  the  16th  century,  for  Juan  de  Fnca,  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  the  strait  now  named  after  him,  has  been  proved  an 
impostAr. 

88.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  find  an  independent  track  to  the  Indies,  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  now  that  the  pride  of  Spain  had  been 
humbled,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  century  to  frequent  the  southern  trade 
routes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  had  already  secured  a  footing  in  South  America  in  Ouayana. 
The  British  also  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  Virginia  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  and  were  soon  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  West 
Indies  by  settling  in  the  fertile  islet  of  Bairiadoes,  Away  in  the  East  Indies 
also,  British  and  Dutch  ships  began  to  appear,  and  to  compete  there  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  Dutch  under  Houtman  reached  Achin,  in  the  north  of 
Sumatra,  in  1500,  and  two  years  later  brought  home  to  Holland  the  first  cargo 
of  goods  from  that  region,  with  two  native  ambassadors.  It  was  on  & 
81st  December  1600  that  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  a  number  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  which  gave  them  the  ezdusive 
right  of  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific ;  and  from  this  East  India 
Oom^ny  our  great  Indian  Empire  was  to  rise. 

89.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  known  world  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  : — ^In  Asia  the  Chinese  Empire  remained  unshaken  ; 
Persia  had  again  become  an  independent  empire  ;  the  Mohammedan  Moguls 
had  b^gun  to  reign  in  northern  India ;  the  once  great  Tatar  empire  had  been 
reduced  to  the  states  east  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  north,  Bussia  was  spreading 
eastward  over  Asia,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  now 
expanding  to  its  greatest  extent  in  the  south,  and  with  Sweden  in  the  north- 
west The  great  Beformation  had  passed  over  Europe,  separating  its  Catholic 
states  of  the  south  from  the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  giving  rise  to  fierce 
wars  and  many  political  changes.  Maritime  discovery  and  adventure  and  ^ 
commerce  were  being  eagerly  extended  by  the  nations  of  western  Europe. 
Four  times  the  world  had  been  drcumnavigated^by  the  Portuguese  Magellan, 
by  the  EngUsh  Drake  and  Cavendish,  and  lastly  by  the  Dutchman  Van  Noort 
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Spain  had  extended  her  oonqnests  to  Mezioo,  Pern,  and  Chile,  which  were  now 
Toled  by  Spanish  Tioeroys.  The  Portognese  had  establiehed  themadyes  firmly 
on  the  African  ahoies  at  Senegambia,  Qninea,  and  Angola  on  the  weet^  and  at 
Moambiqne  and  Sofals  on  the  east ;  their  poaaessionB  and  aettlements  in  the 
East  Indiea  indnded  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malacca ;  and 
their  traffic  reached  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  archipelsgo,  to  China  and 
Japan,  touching  on  these  seas  the  discoveries  and  claims  of  Spain. 

The  English  and  Dntch,  after  rainly  seeking  an  independent  highway  to 
the  north-east  or  north-west  through  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  region,  had 
become  formidable  xiyals  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portognese  in  tiieir  own  lines, 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  eastward. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Dutch  (1598)  even  took  one  of  the  Mascarenhas 
ides  from  the  Portuguese,  giving  it  the  name  Mauniku  in  honour  of  their 
prince  Maurioei 

10.  1600-1700. 

1.  Not  long  after  the  coasts  of  Cathay  or  China  began  to  be  better  known 
to  the  maritime  nations  of  the  west,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  xdigion  by  the  Jesuit  misdonaries,  the  Mandiu  Tatars  from 
beyond  the  great  wall  on  the  north-east  took  advantage  of  a  dvH  strife  in  the 
empire  to  invade  it  The  rebd  bands  entered  Peking,  whereupon  the  last  of 
the  Ming  soverdgna  strangled  himself  with  his  girdle,  and  a  seven  years'  con- 
teat  began,  whidi  was  to  end  in  the  eatablidunent  of  the  Tatar  '*  Tdng  "  or 
pure  dynasty.  The  Mandiu  Tatar  conquerors  were  not,  like  the  Mongols,  a 
nomadic  raoe^  but  a  mudi  more  cultivated  and  agricultural  people,  and  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  conform  in  great  measnre  to  the  existing  institutions  of 
Chinese  govenmient;  but  they  dtered  the  national  Chinese  costume,  and 
oompdled  the  men  of  the  country  to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  implied  in 
diaving  the  head  and  wearing  the  long  Tatar  queue  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar  in  all  pictures  of  Chinamen. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the  Busaians,  ovenunning  and  con- 
quering Siberia,  threatened  the  northern  Manchu  frontier,  and  a  desultory 
war&re  ensued  with  the  Cossack  freebooters  which  extended  over  thirty  years ; 
but  a  mission  was  finally  sent  to  the  frontier,  and  the  boundary  dividing  the 
two  nations  was  settled  by  mutod  agreement  in  1689. 

8.  Westward  of  the  Chinese  Empire  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan  do  not 
appear  to  have  materially  dtered  their  relative  podtions  in  this  century.  In 
Persia  the  period  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great» 
who  distinguidied  his  rule  by  recovering  Kurdistan,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr  for 
Perda  from  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  west,  and  by  taking  Kandahar  from 
the  possesdona  of  the  Great  Mogul  on  the  east  The  reigns  of  his  successors 
during  this  century  were  not  marked  by  farther  increase  of  territory,  but  were 
spent  in  promoting  the  intemd  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  This  vraa  the  period,  also,  at  whidi  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  India 
was  raised  to  its  highest  point  of  splendour  and  greatness  by  Shah  Jdian,  the 
"King  of  the  World,'*  who  subjugated  the  kingdoms  of  Ahmednuggur,  Bee- 
J«pur,  and  Golconda,  on  the  Deocan  plateau ;  and  by  his  son,  the  famous 
Aurungzeb,  the  crafty  and  ambitious  "  reviver  of  rdigion."  It  was  during 
these  reigns  that  the  English  began  to  gain  a  hold  on  India  and  to  take  a  part 
in  its  politics ;  we  shall  afterwards,  however,  have  occadon  to  notice  the 
chief  events  of  their  arrivd  and  establidiment 

6.  Coming  now  westward  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  we  find  its  Sultans  con- 
tending suceeasftilly  with  Austria  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  for  the 
noseeasion  of  Hungary,  but  lodng  Mesopotamia,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
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Fttaiaiu  in  the  eut,  and  the  allegianoe  of  the  Khanates  of  the  Crimea.  Waza 
with  the  Poles  and  Venetians  followed,  in  which  the  island  of  Candia  was  gained 
by  the  Turks,  along  with  most  of  the  old  Venetian  strongholds  in  the  .figean, 
thongh  with  some  losses  in  Dalmatia.  Later,  a  combined  Polish  and  German 
army  defeated  a  Turkish  force  which  had  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna ; 
and  the  Anstrians  followed  np  their  yictory  by  repossessing  themselves  of 
Hungary  after  the  great  battle  of  Mohaoi  (1687).  The  peace  of  CaiiowiU 
at  the  end  of  the  century  pnt  an  end  for  ever  to  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Hungary. 

0.  For  Russia  the  seventeenth  century  began  very  disastroualy  with  internal 
quarrels,  which  gave  Sigismund  of  Poland  the  opportunity  to  invade  the  country, 
to  take  Moscow,  and  carry  off  the  Czar  to  die  in  a  Polish  prison,  and  to  leave 
the  country  completely  disoEganised.  A  rising  of  the  Russians  three  years 
later  drove  the  Poles  out  of  the  country,  and  placed  the  Czar  Michael,  of  the 
house  of  Romanof,  on  the  throne  (1618).  After  restoring  order  in  his  empire, 
this  sovereign  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  giving  that  country  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  His  successor  carried  on  a  war  with  Turkey,  and 
obtained  Smolensk  from  Poland  and  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  on  Little 
Russia  by  the  Turics.  The  dose  of  the  century  brought  Peter  the  Great  to 
the  throne,  and  opened  his  grand  schemes  for  the  reoxganisation  of  Russia. 

7.  Eastward  tiie  Russians  had  been  busily  pushing  their  oonquests  across 
the  forest  lands  of  northern  Asia.  The  river  Obi  had  been  reached,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  last  century,  and  the  town  of  ToboUk  had  been  founded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Yenisei  was  passed  and 
the  Lena  crossed;  the  settlement  of  Yahuitk  was  made  in  1682,  and  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  were  reached  in  1689.  Thus,  while  the  Manchu 
Tatars  wen  advancing  southward  to  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
Russians  were  occupying  the  land  on  their  northern  borders,  and  had  confirmed 
themselves  so  strongly  in  its  possession  that  they  could  oondude  a  treaty  with 
the  Chinese  in  1689,  which  defined  the  Siberian-Chinese  frontier  in  the  line 
running  from  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  westward 
by  the  great  lake  Baikal,  and  thence  to  the  source  mountains  of  the  Obi, 
called  the  Ala  Tau. 

8.  In  the  last  chapter  we  left  Sweden  at  a  time  when  the  feeble  rule  of 
the  successors  of  Gustavus  Vasa  had  brought  the  land  into  disorder  and  had 
involved  it  in  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Esrly  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  grandson  of  Vasa,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  establidied  a  feudal  or  military  government,  drove  the  Danes  out 
of  the  Baltic  coasts  of  Sweden,  opening  up  the  ocean  route  to  western 
Europe;  allying  himself  with  tiie  Hollanders,  he  obtained  a  settlement 
of  the  Russian  limits.  The  new  boundary  line  included  in  Sweden  the 
country  beyond  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  A  settlement  with 
Poland  was  next  agreed  on,  which  gave  to  Sweden  the  Baltic  coast  districts  of 
JBUdng,  Bravntherg,  PiUau,  and  MemeL  Gustavus*s  hands  were  now  free  to 
carry  out  a  cherished  plan  to  aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  struggle 
with  the  Oatiiolic  League.  Marching  south  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  he 
gave  the  Catholics  good  reason  to  fear  the  "  snow  king  and  his  bodyguard,'* 
for  he  crossed  the  Danube,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Ingcidadt,  marahing 
triumphantly  to  Munich,  and  dying  on  &e  victorious  field  of  Lutsen  (1682). 

9.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  X.,  was  also  a  warlike  one.  Poland 
was  agam  invaded,  when  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  combined  against  the 
northern  kin^.  From  Holstein  Charles  at  once  marched  across  the 
frozen  Belt  to  the  Danish  capital,  beforo  which  he  dictated  the  peace  of 
ItoeskUd,  The  reign  of  Charles  XL  was  also  characterised  by  suooess  abroad ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  when  young  Charles  XTT,  had  newly  asoended 
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the  throofl^  we  find  Swedan  ao  strong  u  to  have  become  the  ol^oct  of  a  com- 
Uned  attack  upon  it  by  the  neighbouring  powen.  The  young  Idng^  howoTer, 
thnatening  Copenhagen,  compd[led  the  Duiee  to  a  new  peace,  and  with  only 
8000  Swedes  stormed  the  Russian  camp  with  its  army  of  60,000  at  Narva  in 
November  1700. 

10.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  beyond  the  frequent  contests  with  Sweden 
A^eired  to^  there  is  nothing  of  moment  to  oocnpy  ns  at  this  time. 

11.  Diniiig  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  oentory,  Germany  was  kept  in 
fennent  by  the  soccession  of  contests  which  are  generally  termed  the  "  Thirty 
Years'  Wsr  "  (1612-1646),  and  which  originated  with  attempts  of  the  Catholics 
to  deprive  the  Plratestants  of  the  liberties  they  had  attained.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (or  of  Mttnster)  drawn  up  by  congresses  of  all  the  great  continental 
powers  of  Europe,  restored  tranqnUlity  to  Germany  and  established  a  new 

item  of  political  eqnilibrinm  in  Europe. 

By  this  treaty,  the  independence  of  die  United  Ftovinces  of  the  Netherlands 
was  recognised  by  Spain,  and  that  of  Swltserland  by  Germany,  which  last 
conntry  was  cat  np  into  a  mnltitade  of  petty  states. 

12.  In  former  paragraphs  we  have  referred  to  the  forcible  Christianisation 
and  oonqoest  of  tiie  lands  south  of  the  Baltic  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  the 
cession  of  west  Prussia  to  Poland,  and  the  declaration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  country  as  fief  to  that  kingdom.  The  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  subse- 
qnantly  took  the  titie  of  Dukes  of  Prussia  (by  one  of  whom  the  university  of 
JOhtii^berg  was  founded  in  1644).  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia  became  Incorporated  witii  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
During  the  tUrty  years'  war  the  country  was  alternately  a  prey  to  the  Swedish 
and  Impeiisl  armies ;  but  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  to  it  Eastern  Pome- 
sania  and  other  territories,  and  the  aid  glyen  by  the  Elector  Frederick  William 
to  S3ng  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  taking  of  Waraaw  (1666)  was  recompensed 
by  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Prussian  Duchy  from  Polish  dependence. 
Frederick  WilUam,  called  the  ''Great  Elector,"  now  devoted  himself  to  con- 
Sftlidating  and  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Such  was  his 
soooess  that  Prussia  now  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  Frederick 
IIL,  who  succeeded  him,  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  the  amelioration  and 
eztensbm  of  his  dominions^  and  was  crowned  first  King  of  Prussia  at  Konigs- 
beig  in  1701. 

18.  The  politics  of  France  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  were 
directed  by  the  great  Cardinal  Bichelieu,  who^  in  furtherance  of  Us  great  ob- 
ject of  humbling  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  alHed  himself  with  the 
ftoteatants  in  Germany,  and  with  their  champion  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  involving 
France  in  long  and  costiy  wars.  At  home,  however,  he  oppressed  the  Protest- 
ant party  and  overthrew  the  political  power  of  the  Beformers  or  Huguenots, 
ocmduc^ig  in  person  the  siege  and  capture  of  their  stronghold  La  RochdU, 
During  tiie  minority  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  French  nobles  seeking  to  shake  off 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  political  faction  known  as  tiie  Frandewny 
caused  great  domestic  disturbances ;  but  with  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power  by  the  young  king  (1661)  a  new  era  began  for  France ;  prosperity  waf 
again  restored ;  the  military  successes  of  Louis  s  generals,  Turenne  and  Cond^ 
were  most  brilliant,  and  the  borders  of  France  were  greatly  enlarged.  First, 
In  virtue  of  Us  daim  to  it  as  the  son-in-law  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  Louis 
masteced  the  portion  of  Flanders  known  as  French  Flanders,  and  the  whole  of 
Franche  Comt&.  The  triple  alliance  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden, 
eompelled  him  to  rdinquish  the  latter,  and  arrested  for  a  time  Us  course  of 
oonquest ;  but  two  years  later,  after  seizing  Lorraine^  he  marched  into  the 
Nederlands,  conqnering  half  the  country.  Ten  cities  of  Alsace  also  fell  into 
"hiM  power,  and  the  f^  German  city  of  Straubwrg  was  taken  in  1681.    During 
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the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  maniifactnree  had  begun  to  flourish  greatly— the 
textures  of  the  OobdinSf  the  ailka  of  Tours  and  Lyon,  and  the  fine  doths  of 
the  northern  towns,  Lowriert,  Abbeville,  Sedan,  acquired  great  celebrity.  Not 
long  after  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence  had  been  reached  and  passed, 
Louis  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  effect  of  the  change  was 
tiie  adoption  of  seyere  measures  against  the  Fkotestants,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  given  them  liberty  of  worship.  The  result  of 
this  despotic  act,  disastrous  for  France,  was  the  exodus  firom  the  country  of 
not  fewer  than  400,000  of  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  of  its  people, 
chiefly  manufacturers  and  artisans,  who  carried  with  them  into  exile,  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world,  their  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste.  From  them 
]Sngland  especially  learned  the  art  of  silk  manufacture,  and  many  other  in- 
dustrial arts. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  century  an  invasion  of  south  Germany  led  to  » 
coalition  against  France ;  and,  his  resources  being  exhausted,  Louis  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Bjfewick  (between  Delft  and  The  Hague)  conduded  between 
England,  France^  Spain,  and  Germany,  1697. 

14.  The  seventeenth  century  opened  for  Britain  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  James  L ;  then  followed  the  disturbed 
reign  of  Charles  L,  beginning  badly  with  the  unsucoessfol  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet  off  Bochdle.  His  persecutions  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  and  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  the  embitterment  of 
popular  feeling,  brewed  the  storm  which  broke  out  in  the  dvil  wars  and  the 
battles  of  JSdgehill  and  Maraton  Moor.  The  final  defeat  of  the  royalists  at 
Naeeby  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Charles  in  1649,  and  the  protectorate 
of  Oromwdl,  under  wluch  England  was  respected  abroad  and  was  brilliantly 
successful  at  sea  against  the  Spaniards.  Charles  the  Second  was  at  the 
Hague  at  the  time  of  Ms  father's  execution,  and  immediatdy  assumiTig  the  title 
of  King  proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  1661 ;  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scots,  he  marched  into  England,  only  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  fidd  of  Woreeeter,  whence  he  escaped  amid  many  dangers  to 
France.  After  the  death  of  the  Ftoteetor,  a  reversal  of  popular  feeling  recalled 
Charles  from  France  to  tha  EngUsh  throne,  when  he  bogan  his  dishonourable 
and  dissolute  rdgn,  persecuting  all  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  at  home, 
agreeing  for  money  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Netherlands,  till  compelled 
by  the  appearance  in  the  Thames  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Buyter  to 
make  an  ignominious  peace.  James  n.  now  succeeded,  and  by  his  tyranny 
estranged  dl  classes  of  his  subjects. 

16.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  (the  Netherlands)  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Miinster  (1648).  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  U.  of  ^igland  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  seven  years*  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.  of  Frimce,  which  had  terminated  in  an  honourable  way  for  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  power  of  the  **  Stadtholder,*'  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,^  who  had  married  Mary,  the  ddest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  n.  of  En^^d,  had  become  great  in  Europe.  The  Stadt- 
holder  had  leagued  himself  with  the  malcontents  in  EngUmd,  and  when  dis- 
affection was  at  its  height,  landed  at  Torbay  (1688)  with  16,000  English  and 
Dutchmen,  entered  London  as  a  national  ddiverer,  and  Parliament  gave  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary.  The  adherents  of  James  held  out  in  Scotland 
and  L-eland  till  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  terminated  the  contest,  and  James  fled 
to  France.    Then  Britain  and  Holland  came  into  dose  union  against  France. 

16.  We  left  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  the  last  section,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Philip  II.,  when  Portugd  had  been  reduced  to  a  Spanish  province ; 

1  A  prindpality  now  comprised  in  the  Frendi  department  of  VanchusL 
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bat  the  Spanish  kingdom  had  been  impoveriahed  in  nnsaeoeflsM  wan  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  attempts  against  Bngland.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
his  snooessor  Philip  III.  was  tiie  unwise  ezpnlsion  from  the  Peninsula  of  the 
remaining  Moiisooes,  or  half-caste  Moors,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  to  remain ;  about  half  a  million  of  these  industrious  and  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  thus  driven  from  the  land.  The  reign  of  Charles  n.  was 
stm  more  unfortunate ;  Spanish  armies  and  fleets  were  eyerywhere  defeated, 
and  the  wealth  of  America  was  in  vain  poured  into  the  enenrated  country. 

17.  A  few  years  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia  secured  the  independence 
of  Holland  from  the  Spanish  yolce,  Portugal  freed  itself  by  a  rebellion  (1640) 
from  the  forced  union  with  Spain,  which  had  lasted  for  60  years,  and  had 
inYolYed  the  country  in  war  and  disaster  at  home,  as  well  as  abroad  in  the 
Indies. 

18.  In  Italy,  during  this  century,  the  Papal  States  grew  out  to  their  widest 
limit  Venetia  was  at  war  with  the  Turks ;  and  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  continued  under  the  sway  of  Spain. 

19.  Across  in  noitii  Africa  the  Algerians  continued  to  harass  the  powers 
of  Christendom  trading  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  insolence  at  sea 
increased.  They  even  attacked  the  south  coasts  of  Fnaioe,  compelling  Loxds 
XIV.  to  retaliate  by  bombarding  Algiers  (1682) ;  when,  by  way  of  replying 
to  the  cannonade,  t£e  Dey  caused  the  Frcooich  consul  to  be  shot  off  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.  Hie  result  of  the  punishment  was  indecisive ;  nor  were 
the  En^^lish  and  Dutch  fleets  more  successfid  in  repressing  the  ferocity  of  the 
Corsairs. 

20.  In  Marocco,  the  empire  that  had  extended  its  limits  to  the  Soudan  in 
the  previous  century  fell  to  pieces  in  this,  and  was  succeeded  (1647)  by  the 
govenmient  of  the  Sherifr  of  Tafilet,  who  conquered  Marocco  proper  and  Ve»i 
united  the  whole  under  one  rule,  and  founded  the  dynasty  which  reigns  at 
present  The  influence  of  Marocco  again  spread  southward  till  it  reached,  in 
the  middle  of  the  century,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
inOuinea. 

If  we  now  tarn  to  look  at  the  progress  of  conquest  and  discoveiy 
beyond  the  seas  daring  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  it  cannot  fiedl  to  be 
remarked  how  completely  the  spread  of  knowledge  on  the  outer 
bordeiB  of  the  known  world  was  controlled  by  events  which 
took  place  in  western  Europe.  We  have  remarked  the  gradual 
crippling  and  decay  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  rise  of  that  of  the  Dutch  and  British  into  strength. 
Maritime  enterprise  during  this  century  passed  to  Holland,  Engltmd, 
and  France. 

21.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch  first  opened  up 
trading  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Achinese  of  Sumatra ;  two  years  later  their  East  India  Company  was  formed. 
Spain  and  Portugal  being  united  in  war  with  the  Netherlands  at  home  in 
Europe,  the  contest  was  extended  to  the  Indies,  where  by  violence  and  intrigue 
the  Dutch  began  to  oust  the  Portuguese  from  thebr  possessions.  A  footing 
was  also  gained  in  the  Spanish  half  of  the  world,  for  in  the  year  1600  the 
Dutch  captured  the  island  of  St,  SutUtUus  ;  and  five  yesrs  later  the  British 
settted  in  Bat^Mdoett  the  most  easterly  of  the  Antilles. 

22.  Among  the  last  important  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Fsdflc  were  iSboee  of  the  Udand  of  SagiUaria  (now  known  as  Tahiti)  by  the 
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▼oyager  Qniroe,  and  of  the  strait  which  has  been  named  from  its  disoovenr 
Luis  Vaez  do  Torres,  who  sailed  into  It  in  1605,  and  who  saw  the  nortlkflRk 
extremity  of  the  great  southern  continent)  afterwards  to  be  made  known. 

28.  While  the  Dntch  were  wresting  the  Spice  Islands  from  the  Portngoese^ 
a  band  of  BngliBh  gentlemen  and  a  few  artisans  went  out  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Virginia,  and  formed  (May  1607)  the  first  permanent  English  colony 
on  the  North  American  shores,  fonnding  JamM  Town  on  the  James  RiTer 
(named  after  King  James),  and  buying  land  and  proyiaions  from  the  friendly 
Indians.  A  year  later  the  French  were  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Jacques 
Cartier  on  the  St  Lawrence ;  Champlain  discovered  the  great  I^ike  Ontario, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  centre 
of  French  trade  and  civilisation  in  North  America,  and  the  point  whence  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionarieB  radiated. 

24.  During  these  two  years  the  navigator  Hendrik  Hudson  was  making 
vain  attempts  to  penetrate  the  north-east  passage  by  Novaya  Zemlya ;  giving 
up  hope  of  finding  a  passage  there,  he  sailed  a  third  time  to  the  north-west  by 
I>avis  Strait,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  (1609). 
Reaching  America  About  latitude  44"  north,  he  discovered  the  beautifiil  river 
which  bears  his  name,  and  took  possession  kA  it  for  Holland.  Next  year  he 
again  bore  to  the  north-west,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  Davis  Strait 
passed  throu^  the  channel  now  known  as  Evdaon  Strait,  and  entered  the 
vast  bay  beyond,  which  he  took  to  be  none  other  than  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  an 
opinion  which  was  contradicted  some  years  later  by  the  researches  of  Baffin. 
He  resolved  to  winter  here  and  to  follow  up  his  discoveries  in  the  following 
springy  but  his  crew  mutinied,  and  placed  him  with  his  gun  in  a  small  boat 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  after  which  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  this  brave 
mari|ier. 

25.  As  early  as  1611  the  solitary  Bermudas  Islands  were  colonised  from 
tiie  new  British  settlements  in  Virginia;  in  the  same  year  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator sailing  north  of  Iceland  discovered  the  island  which  takes  his  name, 
Jan  Mayen,  with  its  volcano  sending  flames  and  smoke  out  of  its  snow-dad 
cone. 

26.  About  the  year  1614  there  was  living  at  Amsterdam  a  fiunous  mer- 
chant named  Lemaire,  who  then  began  to  interest  himself  in  geographical 
discovery;  for  it  had  been  a  recognised  rule  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
Columbus  that  any  one  making  a  new  discovery  beyond  the  seas  had  the 
rights  and  use  of  whatever  he  found.  Tlie  Dutdi  East  India  Company  had 
now  been  successful  in  exploring  for  themselves  the  way  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  had  consequently  ti^e  exdusive  right  to  the  use  of  this  passage 
to  the  South  Seas.  With  some  other  merchants  of  the  town  of  Soom, 
Lemaire  joined  to  form  an  "Austral  Company,"  and  fitted  out  two  ships^ 
the  ''Eendragt**  and  "Het  Hoom,"  placing  tiiem  under  tiie  command  of 
the  navigators  Schouten  and  Jacob  Lemaire^  son  of  the  merchant.  In 
June  1615  the  vessels  left  the  Texd,  and  by  the  end  of  December  had  reached 
the  south  of  Patagonia,  making  what  was  then  considered  a  very  rapid  passage 
through  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  yacht  "Hoom"  took  fire,  and  was  totally 
wrecked,  and  her  crew  was  transferred  to  the  '*Eendragt"  Fusing  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  they  came  upon  the  long  eastward 
promontory  of  Tlerra  del  Fnego,  trough  which  they  soon  found  a  broad 
deep  passage  to  the  south ;  the  land  east  of  this  they  named,  in  honour 
of  tiie  States-General  of  Holland,  Staaten  Land,  Thence  bearing  south  and 
west  against  the  adverse  winds,  they  passed  along  the  island-bound  south  coast  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and,  reaching  a  high  rocky  island  peak,  which  they  took 
to  be  the  extremity  of  the  mainland,  they  named  it  Kaep  van  Eoom,  in 
honour  of  the  native  town  of  Schouten  and  many  of  his  sailors.    Tlience 
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failing  into  the  open  Sonth  Sea  and  northwaid  by  Jnan  Fernandez  iBland« 
they  ooBsed  the  ocean  to  the  East  Indies,  being  the  tint  to  see  the  land 
afterwaids  called  New  Britain.  Schonten  alone  of  the  diaooyerers  again 
reached  Holland,  his  companion  Lemaire  having  died  on  the  homeward 
▼oyagB.' 

27.  The  British  East  India  Company  bad  meanwhile  been  establishing 
itself  on  the  mainland ;  in  1612  they  had  factories  at  Swratf  AhmedaJbadf  Cam' 
tafu,  and  Qogha  on  the  coast  of  the  Onlf  of  Cambay,  and  in  1616  the  English 
ambassador  was  well  reoetved  in  the  oonrt  of  the  Great  MogoL 

28.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  sonth  land,  now  known  as  Aw- 
traUoLf  began  to  be  made  known.  The  Dntch,  finding  the  harbonrs  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  in  India  dosed  against  them  by  the  jealonsy  of  the 
Portognese^  songht  for  a  passage  in  more  southerly  latitudes ;  and  thus,  partly 
by  accident,  partly  by  design,  they  discovered  a  large  portion  of  Australia. 
In  1606  Captain  Saris,  of  the  Dutch  yacht  '<  Duiveken,"  was  despatched  from 
Bantam  to  search  for  a  passage  to  tiie  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  obtained 
some  glimpses  of  the  nortb  ooast  In  1616  another  Dutch  voyager,  Dirk 
Hartog^  in  the  ship  '*  Eendragt,*'  sailed  down  its  western  shores  as  fsr  as 
27*  &,  and  his  discovery  is  pei^ietuated  in  the  name  of  Dirk  Hartog  Island, 
one  of  those  which  endose  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  west  Australian  coast 

29.  Hie  course  of  discovery  and  colonisation  now  takes  us  back  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  Britain,  the  hope  of  the  possible  discovery  of  a  shorter  north- 
west passage  to  the  Fadfio  was  still  strong.  The  account  of  tiie  complete 
closure  of  the  inland  sea  diBOOvered  by  Hudson  was  not  universally  credited, 
and  accordingly,  in  1616,  Captain  Bylot  sailed  for  that  bay,  without,  how- 
ever, finding  any  outlet  from  it  Next  year,  with  his  pilot  Baffin,  he  sailed 
up  Davis  Strait,  reaching  78**  N.,  and,  after  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
coast,  came  to  the  oondusion  that  this  also  was  a  great  gulf  without  outlet 
Hence  the  name  Baffin  Bay  was  given  to  this,  tiie  northern  broad  expanse  of 
the  strait  which  divides  the  American  Arctic  islands  from  Greenland. 

80.  The  violent  eflbrts  made  by  King  James  to  extirpate  Puritanism  in 
England  drove  a  large  number  of  tiie  Independents  to  embark  at  PiymovUh, 
in  1620,  for  the  New  World.  These  emigrants,  known  as  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers,*' 
disembarked  from  the  "  Kbyflower*'  on  the  North  American  coast,  in  lat  42**  N. 
on  a  bay  about  200  miles  north-east  of  the  river-mouth  disoovered  by  Hudson, 
and  there  founded  the  settlement  of  Neiw  Plymouth,  calling  the  land  New  Eng- 
land. A  year  afterwards  the  Dutdi  bought  Manhatta/n  Idand  (at  the  mouth  of 
Hudson  River,  on  which  the  central  portion  of  the  dty  of  New  York  now  stands) 
from  the  native  Indians  for  twenty-four  dollars,  and  founded  there  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam,  naming  the  country  round  it  New  Holland.  Thus 
there  were  now  five  European  settlements  on  the  North  American  coast, — ^those 
of  the  Spsniards  in  Florida,  the  EngUsh  Cavaliers  in  Virginia,  the  Dutch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  the  English  Pnritans  more  to  the  north,  and  the  Frendi 
on  the  St  Lawrence ;  in  1688  a  sixth  was  added  by  the  Swedes,  who  tlien 
eolonised  the  Delaware  river. 

81.  In  the  West  Indies  also  the  northern  nations  began  to  gain  ground 
on  the  Spanish  lands.  Barbadoes,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  already  British; 
SL  Chrikvpher,  or  St  Kitts,  was  added  in  1628,  and  from  thence  English 
emigrants  passed  to  Nwia  in  1628.  Antigua  and  MotUserrat  followed  in 
1632.  Then  the  French  came  to  settle  on  Martmique  and  €hiadaloup9  in 
1636,  and  about  that  time  British  settlements  were  formed  on  the  South 

1  On  resdilng  the  ESst  Indies  and  the  Dntch  settlements  in  Java,  the  Governor 
there,  dtsbelieying  the  report  of  their  discovery  of  a  new  passage,  or  taking  it  to  be 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Dntch  India  Company,  oonflscated  the  "  Eendngt "  and 
her  crew. 
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American  nudnland  in  Gnayana  at  the  montha  of  the  Berbioe  and  Snzinaniy 
and  by  the  French  in  Cayenne^  liEurther  east 

82.  The  French  now  began  to  appear  in  the  Indian  Ocean  also;  for  in 
1642  we  find  them  taking  possession  of  the  southern  island  of  the  Mascarenhaa, 
and  naming  it  He  Bowiiim,  and  also  settling  on  the  north-west  of  Madagascar. 

83.  Meanwhile  tiie  Dntch  had  been  extending  their  drde  of  exploration 
from  their  settlements,  and  the  western  coast  of  Australia  had  been  traced 
along  its  whole  extent ;  for  in  161d  the  merchants  named  Edel  and  Hont- 
man  had  passed  beyond  Dirk  Hartog's  farthesti  to  82}"  B.,  and  named  the 
coast-land  there  EdelCa  Lcund,  Another  Dntch  ship,  in  1622,  reached  the 
sonth-west  cape,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  ship,  Luuvrin  (or  Lioness).  Before 
the  end  of  1627  the  sonth-west  comer  had  been  turned,  and  another  Dutch- 
man sailing  along  it  in  the  "  Gnldezeepard*'  (golden  sea-lion),  gave  the  name 
NMiyi^  Land  to  tiie  coast,  in  honour  of  a  distingaiahed' passenger,  Peter  Nnyts 
— a  name  which  is  preserred  in  Nnyts  Archipelago  in  the  great  Anstralian 
bight 

84.  Far  more  extended  discoTeries  were  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
navigator  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  who  sailed  tsom  Batavia  in  November  1642. 
Bounding  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  then  turning  east,  he  came  npon 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  same  southern  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  named  the  new  territory  Van  Dimnen^s  Land,  in  honour  of  the 
Gk)vemor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  An  island  on  its  eastern  coast 
he  called  Maria,  after  Van  Diemen's  daughter.  Bailing  still  fkrther  east  into 
the  Pacific,  Tasman  discovered  the  shore  of  a  new  land,  which  he  took  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  Staaten  Land  of  Schouten  and  Lemaire,  and  named  it 
accordingly;  but  Hendrik  Brouwer,  in  the  following  year,  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  united  in  any  way  to  the  Staaten  Land  east  of  Tierra  del  Fnego, 
and  re-named  it  New  ZecUand,  from  the  Dutch  province. 

85.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  Cossadcs 
over  Siberia,  conquering  and  rendering  tributary  the  native  tribes  of  Tun- 
guses  and  Yakuts;  how  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  reached  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  1636,  and  the  Pacific  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in  1639.  Not  halting  at 
this  barrier,  the  Ck)S8acks  took  to  the  sea  at  the  farthest  limits  of  their  land 
journeys,  and  one  of  them,  named  Deshenev,  as  early  as  1648,  reported  that 
he  had  sailed  between  Asia  and  America,  and  that  the  two  continents  were 
not  united.  His  whole  voyage,  however,  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  fable, 
and  was  not  confirmed  till  nearly  a  century  after. 

86.  The  leading  movement  ot  subsequent  years  in  the  Asiatic  region 
appears  to  have  been  the  extension  of  Dutch  power  over  Portuguese  in  the 
East  India  Islands, — ^in  Celebes,  Borneo}  and  at  Padang  in  Sumatra.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  this  century  also  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  first  effectively  directed  towards  South  Africa,  when,  in  1652, 
Jan  Anthony  van  Riebeek,  a  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  company,  first 
settled  on  the  promontory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  about  a  hundred 
officers  and  servants  of  the  company.  On  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  the  Dutdi 
had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese,  and  there  the  British  first  settled 
in  1664. 

87.  Three  or  four  years  later  the  French  gained  a  footing  on  the  Senegal 
coast,  and  afterwards  formed  their  Senegal  Company.  In  1668  they  first 
appear  in  India  at  Sunt,  and  four  years  later  we  find  them  buying  their 
possession  of  PondichiSry  from  the  native  princes. 

88.  In  America  the  British  dominion  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  of 
the  Virgin  Idande  (1666),  and  by  the  formation  in  1670  of  the  Budaon  Bay 

1  A  ooiraptlon  of  the  native  name  Branl  or  BnmeL 
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CbnfNiny,  wUch  at  first  consisted  of  Prince  Bnpert»  cousin  of  Charles  11.  of 
Thgland,  and  certain  associates  of  his  who  were  invested  with  the  absolute  pro- 
prietoisliip  and  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory  draining  to  Hudson's  Bay  and 
its  strait  In  1690  this  far  company  was  in  ftill  working,  and  had  built  several 
forts  and  factories  on  the  coasts,  whence  trom  time  to  time  their  operations 
extended  inland. 

The  French  also,  after  their  countryman  La  Salle  first  descended  (1682)  the 
great  river  Mississippi,  *'the  father  of  waters,"  invaded  Spanish  clsims  by 
setUing  in  LomsianOf  about  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  in  1699, 


11.  1700-1800. 

According  to  the  general  plan  that  we  have  been  following,  we 
now  retiun  to  review  bllefly  the  greater  changes,  extensions,  and 
contractions,  of  power  within  the  Old  World,  before  taking  up  again 
the  oatUne  of  discoyery  and  conquest  beyond  the  seas,  witUn  the 
next  hundred  years. 

1.  Of  China  under  the  prosperous  rule  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  there  is 
little  to  be  told  that  affects  the  outer  world.  One  of  its  rulers  during  this  cen- 
tury (Kien-lung)  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years  of  untnterrupted  external  peace,  and 
was  successful  in  many  military  expeditions  against  the  interior  tribes,  over 
whom  he  asserted  the  authority  of  the  empire.  It  was  only  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  (1796)  that  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  prince  of  the  State  of 
Nepal,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya  range  in  north  India,  invaded 
Tibet  on  the  high  Asiatic  plateau,  and  plundered  the  Lama  monastery  of 
Tashu  Lumpo  near  SMgata, 

2.  Tibet  had  for  several  centuries  been  partially  tributary  to  China ;  its 
danger  now  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  the  empire  :  a 
Chinese  army  marched  into  it^  defeated  the  Nepalese,  and  drove  them  back 
across  the  Himalaya.  From  that  time  onwards  Tibet  has  remained  under 
Chinese  control ;  a  Chinese  viceroy  sits  at  Lhassa,  and  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet,  or  Pope  of  Buddhism,  retains  no  more  than  spiritual  authority.  The 
limits  of  the  empire  were  even  extended  during  the  reign  of  Eien-lung  to> 
eastern  Bokhara  at  the  heads  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes. 

8.  Near  the  end  of  the  century  the  semi-tributary  State  of  Anam  or 
Cochin  China  was  extended  by  incorporating  Tongking,  its  sovereign  receiving 
aid  in  this  from  France.  Burma,  another  State  of  tiie  peninsula  of  farther 
India,  also  begins  to  acquire  importance  at  this  period ;  it  was  in  1762  that 
Aloung-Pra,  tibe  most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  arose,  sub- 
dued ti^e  hostile  P^guans  and  incorporated  their  country  and  many  neighbouring 
States,  thus  forming  an  empire  which  continued  to  expand  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  attract  to  itself  a  Chinese  military  expedition  (1767)  for  its  conquest, 
which,  however,  was  destroyed  on  the  river  IrawadL 

4.  The  expansion  of  Russian  power,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  is  one  of  the- 
great  features  of  the  century.  European  Bussia  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
was  still  shut  out  from  navigable  seas, — by  Sweden,  from  the  Baltic  in  the 
north,  and  by  Turkey  from  the  Euxine  in  the  south, — Cleaving  only  the  northern 
port  of  Archangel  on  the  icy  White  Sea  as  the  outlet  of  its  ships.  One  of  the- 
most  cherished  designs  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  whose  reign  the 
century  b^ns,  was  that  of  creating  an  armed  and  mercantile  fleet  for  Russia ; 
for  this,  however,  the  possession  of  accessible  seaports  was  essential,  and  thesa- 
wwe  to  be  obtained  only  by  breaking  through  Tnrldsh  or  Swedish  territory.. 
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The  TorldBh  port  of  Awof  at  the  month  of  the  Don  wm  tdran  sfter  a  loag 
siege  (1696).  In  the  north  the  Oar  joined  with  Poland  end  Dennunk  in 
attacking  Sweden,  and  thongh  defeated,  as  we  ha^e  seei^  at  Nsr▼l^  m  1700, 
he  laid  the  fonndation  of  the  city  of  8U  Pdenbwrg  in  Swedish  teiritory  in  1703^ 
and  by  xonting  the  Swedish  army  at  PoUata  in  1709  gained  for  Russia  the 
whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  part  of  Finland.  Two  yesn  IsAcr  an 
nnsnooessM  war  with  Torkey  lost  him  the  hard-won  port  of  Aiof ;  bat  in  the 
north  his  arms  were  crowned  with  snocess ;  the  Swedish  fleet  was  defeated 
at  SangOf  and  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic  was  seenxed. 

6.  In  1722  a  war  was  b^gun  with  Persia  in  order  to  open  np  the  Oaspian 
Sea  to  Russian  conmieroe,  and  for  a  time  the  provinces  of  Persia  bordering  on 
that  sea  were  in  Russian  hands.  The  reign  of  Oatherine  II.  (1762-1796)  was 
not  less  glorious  for  Russia  than  that  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been.  Her  sne- 
cessfol  wars  with  Poland  and  Sweden  in  the  north,  and  with  Turkey  and  Persia 
in  the  south,  widely  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire.  In  a  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  Torkey  between  Austria  and  Russia^  the  former  aggressive  power 
was  constantly  defeated,  but  the  Russians  were  as  uniformly  successful :  the 
Turkish  provinces  on  the  Danube  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  main  army  of 
the  Turks  was  signidly  defeated  before  Skwmla,  In  spite  of  a  dear  treaty 
concluded  in  1774,  the  Orimea  and  the  whole  country  eastward  to  the  Caspian 
were  immediately  afterwards  annexed.  Again  war  broke  out ;  the  Russian 
armies  again  overran  the  northern  provinces  of  Torkey,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
JoMy  (1792)  the  Dniester  river  was  made  the  boundary  line,  and  the  Crimea 
and  Kuban  were  finally  ceded  to  Russia,  which  thus  gained  the  whole  north 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

6.  Power  was  also  being  rapidly  consolidated  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  already 
in  1727  a  line  of  armed  Cossack  outposts  wAs  drawn  along  the  Chinese  frontier 
horn  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Ala  Tau  Mountains ;  in  1772  these  posts 
were  increased  in  numbers  and  strengthened  by  regolar  troops.  Discovery 
had  also  been  progressing  towards  the  north  and  east,  defining  more  clearly 
the  natoral  limits  of  the  new  possession.  Adventurers  had  even  gone  be- 
yond its  shores :  the  Liakhov,  or  New  Siberian  islands  in  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  with  their  stores  of  mammoth  ivory,  had  been  foond  ;  and  the  voyager 
VUuB  Bering^  sailing  out  from  a  port  of  the  peninsula  of  Eamtchatka  in 
1728,  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  strait  which  bears  his  name^  confirm- 
ing the  separation  of  Asia  from  America  that  had  been  reported  by  the 
Cossack  Deshenev.  The  division  of  Russia  into  Govenmients  dates  from 
1769. 

7.  Sweden's  wars  with  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  which  lost 
for  her  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  have  been  already  referred  to ; 
these  overwhelmed  the  country  with  debt,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  disorganisation.  In  1788  Sweden  again  went  to  war  with  Russia,  at  the 
time  when  that  country  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  bat 
without  advantageous  issue. 

8.  Denmark  daring  this  period  was  still  united  to  Norway ;  it  exercised  no 
very  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Earoi>e,  but  increased  greatly  in 
wealth  and  commerce.  A  Danish  Asiatic  Company  was  formed  in  1733,  and 
ihe  French  gave  their  share  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  Den- 
mark, on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  made  over  to  any  other  power 
without  the  sanction  of  France.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  V. 
(1746-1766)  that  a  Greenland  Company  was  formed,  and  that  a  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  Niebuhr,  the  explorer  of  Arabia,  were  sent 
horn  Denmark  to  travel  in  the  east 

9.  Prussia,  we  have  already  seen,  had  risen  in  the  first  year  of  this  century 
ito  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.    Frederick  William  created  fbr  it 
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hb  iplendid  niiiy  of  tall  aoldierB,  which  hiB  saecessor  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-1746)  lued  to  such  advantage  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom, 
hegiiming  hia  career  by  occupying  Sileaia,  and  holding  it  against  the  ntmost 
efforts  of  Austria.  The  desperate  conflict  of  the  '<  Seven  Tears'  War  "  (1766- 
1763),  in  which  aU  the  powers  of  central  Europe  were  engaged,  made  no 
change  in  the  territorial  distribation,  but  lefl  ]^:ederick  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Silesia. 

10.  Poland  had  been  closely  allied  with  Bnssla  against  the  Swedes,  and 
thns  the  dependence  of  that  country  on  the  stronger  power  had  begun.  From 
this  time  its  government  fell  more  and  more  under  Russian  i]:^uence,  the 
intensely  national  spirit  of  the  Poles  being  craftily  turned  so  as  to  keep  aUve 
the  dissensions  which  were  surely  weakening  the  country.  A  few  zealous 
patriots,  alarmed  at  the  closing  grasp  of  Russia,  and  supported  by  Turkey, 
nised  an  army  and  declared  war. 

11.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  proposed  to  Austria 
and  Russia  an  iniquitous  partition  of  Poland;  the  mediation  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  was  sought  by  Poland  in  vain,  so  that  in  1772  a  first  parti- 
tion of  a  laige  part  of  the  country  was  effected  by  these  three  powers.  A 
■eeond  partition  of  still  larger  territories  between  Russia  and  Prussia  followed 
in  1798.  The  Poles  now  became  desperate,  and  compelled  the  Prussians  to 
retreat  to  their  own  country,  and  several  times  routed  the  Russian  troops. 
But  Austria,  chagrined  at  having  had  no  share  in  the  second  division,  now 
again  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  firesh  Russian  forces  arriving^  the  patriot 
army  Of  Kosdusco  was  finally  defeated,  Warsaw  was  captured,  and  the  Polish 
monarchy  for  ever  annihilated.  The  third  and  last  partition  of  this  unfortunate 
kingdom  gave  aU  eastern  and  central  Poland  to  Russia,  Posen  to  Plrussia,  and 
Galida  and  Bukovina  to  Austria. 

12.  All'  western  Europe  became  involved  in  the  very  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  long  contest  known  as  the  war  of  the  Spudsh  succession  (1700- 
1718).  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died  without  heir,  and  Louis  of  France  and 
Leopold  of  Austria  became  the  rival  claimants  for  the  vacant  throne,  which 
carried  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spamsh  Netherlands,  the  Milanese^ 
Naples  and  Sicily  in  Italy,  and  the  vast  American  possessions.  The  Austrian 
party  at  first  prevailed  in  Spain,  but  Louis  succeeded  in  undermining  their 
influence  and  in  having  his  second  grandson  Philip  declared  king.  This  union 
oould  not  fail  to  endanger  the  independence  of  every  other  state  in  western 
Europe,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  brought 
about  tiie  alliance  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Holland  against  France  and  the 
Spanish  usurper.  A  combhied  army  of  these  powers,  under  Marlborough, 
attacked  the  French  in  Belgium.  The  Austrians  also  sent  an  army  into  Italy, 
Bavaria  alone  declaring  for  France.  The  defeat  at  Blenheim,  m  Bavaria,  lost 
the  French  their  hold  on  Germany ;  at  RamUlies  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  was  decided ;  and  in  the  battie  of  Twrin  the  French  power  in  north 
Italy  was  shattered.  A  force  of  British  and  Dutch  troops  also  landing  at 
Lisbon,  were  joined  by  the  Portuguese,  and  invaded  Spain  from  the  west,  ulti- 
mately driving  the  Bourbon  forces  across  the  Pyrenees.  By  the  peace  of 
UtreeJU,  which  concluded  this  contest,  France  ceded  to  Britain  her  American 
possessions  of  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  St.  Eitts 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  were  renounced  in  favour  of 
Austria ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  given  up  to 
Britain ;  Portugal  gained  the  country  north  of  the  Amazon  in  South  America; 
and  the  profitable  "asiento"  or  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  negro  slaves  to 
4he  American  colonies  was  transferred  to  Britain. 

18.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Austria  (1740),  by  which  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct,  was  the  signal  for  another 
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irar  among  the  powen  of  Europe,  which  oontinned  with  alternating  auooaea 
for  eight  years,  but  left  the  limits  of  the  vaiions  states,  at  the  peace  of  Ai» 
which  condaded  it,  yery  much  as  before. 

14.  In  1756  broke  out  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  in  which  Britain  took  the  part 
of  Prussia  against  France,  Austria,  and  Russia ;  during  this  contest  Wolfe  made 
his  conquest  of  the  French  Canadian  possessions,  and  dive  took  fh>m  them 
their  settlements  in  India. 

15.  It  was  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  colonial  possessions  were  given  up  to 
Britain,  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  finances  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  taxing  the  American  colonies,  a  measure  which  ezdted  the  most 
determined  opposition,  ultimately  leading  to  a  war  (1774)  between  them  and 
the  mother  country,  in  which  they  were  materially  supported  by  her  enemies 
France  and  Spain,  and  by  Holland.  After  eight  years  of  fighting  this  strug^ 
conduded  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  (1788),  which  we  shall 
afterwards  notice  more  particularly. 

16.  This  war  for  freedom  had  disseminated  republican  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  where  an  incapable  government  and  prodigal 
court  threatened  the  bankruptcy  of  the  state,  and  undoubtedly  laid  the  seeds 
of  the  great  revolution  which  was  about  to  break  out.  Insurrections  first 
alarmed  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Bastille^  but 
the  conciliations  attempted  by  the  king  and  nobles  ddayed  the  grand  out- 
break till  1792,  when  a  war  with  Austria  was  begun  and  the  defeat  6t  the 
French  was  visited  on  the  unfortunate  Louis.  Revolt  now  broke  loose  in  every 
part  of  France ;  a  reign  of  blood  and  terror  succeeded,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing states  combined  against  the  new  republic,  till  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  Frendi  troops  against 
the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  turned  all  men's  thoughts  to  foUow  his  sue- 


17.  In  1797  Boqaparte  was  master  in  Italy,  and  Austria  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  Belgium,  whidi  had  been  hers  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  which  was  siterwards  recognised  as  part  of  France.  In  Holland  the  French 
troops  had  been  warmly  received  by  the  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  the  Stadtholder  William  Y.  and  his  family  (1795)  had  been  obliged  to 
escape  to  England  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  undv  the 
protection  of  France,  had  been  set  up.  A  year  later  Bonaparte  undertook  the 
famous  expedition  against  £|gypt,  in  which  the  battie  of  the  Pyramids  made 
the  French  for  a  time  masters  of  the  Nile  Ddta.  This  also  was  the  expedition 
which  gave  Nelson  the  opportunity  of  signalising  his  first  independent  com- 
mand by  the  grand  victory  of  the  Nile^  in  whidi  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  and  cut  off  Napoleon's  conmiunications  with  Europe.  Leaving 
his  army  behind,  Bonaparte  escaped  from  Alexandria,  and  we  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  the  century  First  Consul  of  France^  soon  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  by  fiirther  successes  in  Europe. 

18.  Passing  by  Portugal,  now  apatiietic  and  subordinate,  from  whidi  state 
the  ancient  glory  had  departed  never  to  return,  we  come  to  the  states  whidi 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Marocco  we  find  remaining  an 
independent  state  under  the  rule  of  the  Sheri£B  of  Tafllet ;  Algeria,  a  military 
oligarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Dey,  and  under  him  a  strong  Turkish 
militia,  lawless  and  turbulent  at  home  and  piratical  abroad,  defying  the  greater 
Christian  powers,  and  forcing  tribute  from  the  lesser  on  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Against  them  the  last  Spanish  expedition,  with  44  ships  of  war 
and  840  transports,  carrying  25,000  soldiers,  went  fruitiesdy  in  1775. 

Tunis  at  this  time  hid  been  made  tributary  to  Algiers ;  £|gypt  remained  a 
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province  of  Turkey,  administered  hj  Pftshas,  nntQ  Bonaparte's  invasion  brought 
it  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  close  of  the  century  under  the  power  of  France. 

19.  The  repeated  aggressions  of  Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  Europe,  and  the  loss  to  Turkey  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  already  alluded  to.  In  part  recom- 
pense for  these  losses  the  Turks  received  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  Greece  again  under  Mohammedan  dominion. 

20.  In  Asia  the  story  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  this  time  connects  itself 
with  that  of  Persia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Afghans  of  the  east 
had  acquired  independence  and  power,  and  Persia  was  ruled  by  an  Ai^^ian 
king^  whose  cruelties  have  made  the  name  of  his  people  hated  in  Persia  to  the 
present  day.  A  notable  leader,  who  has  been  called  the  Wallace  of  Persia, 
soon,  however,  appeared  as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  This  was  Nadir 
Shah ;  at  first  merely  the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  province  of  Ehorassan,  by  announcing  his  intention  of  expel- 
ling the  hated  race  of  the  Afghans,  he  drew  large  numbers  to  his  standflSrd ; 
he  reduced  the  cities  of  Mashhad  and  Herat,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  Eho- 
rassan, and  placed  a  Persian  king  again  on  the  throne.  He  was  then  sent 
against  the  Turks  (1781),  and  defeating  them  at  Ramadan,  regained  for  Persia 
the  Aitaienian  provinces.  On  returning  after  this  campaign  Nadir  was  himself 
crowned  Shah.  He  resumed  his  war  with  the  Turks,  and  granted  terms  of 
peace  only  on  condition  of  recovering  the  province  of  Georgia.  He  now 
advanced  against  the  Afghans  in  the  East,  and  conqnering  them  passed  on 
to  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  against  the  Great  Mogul ;  took  Delhi, 
and  returned  to  Peraa  with  taji  enormous  booty,  including  the  famous  dia- 
mond, the  "  Eoh-i-nur."  He  next  drove  back  the  Uzbegs  on  the  north,  and 
reducing  Bokhara  and  Tniarenn,  or  Khiva,  restored  for  a  time  to  Persia  the 
wide  limits  of  the  emphre  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanlan  kings.  On  his  death 
anarchy  again  broke  loose  in  Persia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
AijghanlBtan  and  Baluchistan  finally  separated  as  independent  states  ttom 
Pttrsia  proper,  and  large  territories  in  the  north-west»  bordering  on  the 
Caspian,  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  which  empire  Georgia  was  also  soon 
to  be  added  as  a  new  province. 

21.  The  firequent  wars  between  Britain  and  France  at  home  in  this  period 
carried  hostilities  out  to  India,  where  the  French  and  British  were  already 
suflidently  Jealous  of  one  another's  influence  with  the  native  princes.  It  was 
now  that  the  great  soldier-statesman  dive  laid  the  foundation  of  British 
supremacy  in  the  East,  breaking  the  power  of  France  in  this  r^on  by  his 
great  victory  at  Arcot  in  1761.  The  next  great  event  here  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  CaleuUa  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  Bengal,  when 
the  prisoners  captured  suffered  the  horrors  of  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta." 
In  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  at  Madras,  dive  soon  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  before  1765,  Bengal,  with  part  of  Behar  and  Orissa,  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  the  East  India  Company.     The  power  of 

•  the  great  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Northern  India  had  indeed  already  suffered 
greatly  from  the  expedition  of  Nadir  Shah.  Ten  years  later  two  powerful 
Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Southern  India,  Hyder  All  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
Beoean,  assisted  by  French  officers,  comUned  against  the  English,  but  the  able 
policy  of  Warren  Hastings  broke  up  the  federation  and  dc^Teated  Hyder  AIL 
War  next  broke  out  with  Tippoo,  Hyder  Ali's  son  uid  successor,  who  had 
tnvided  Travancore»  then  under  British  protection.  Seringapatam,  Ids  capital, 
was  taken,  and  half  his  dominions  ceded  to  the  comi>any  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Not  long  after  tUs  the  bad  fUth  of  Tippoo  and  his  intrigues  with  the  French 
again  drew  the  British,  under  Marquis  WeUesley,  to  Seringapatam  (1799), 
when  Tippoo  lost  both  his  crown  and  his  life. 
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It  remains  for  xu  now  to  sketch  oat  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  World  during  this 
period. 

22.  One  of  the  earliect  importaiit  ezpeditloiu  aent  out  from  the  Old  World 
in  thlB  century  was  that  of  Hans  igM,  a  Norwegian  cleigynian,  who,  belier- 
ing  it  possible  that  the  old  Greenland  colonies  might  s^  be  in  existence, 
determined  to  seek  ont  his  forlorn  oonntrymen;  accordingly  in  1721  he 
embarked  with  his  wife  and  fkmily  and  46  emigrants,  sailed  for  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  there  founded  the  settlements  which  at  present  oocnpy  that 
rock  and  ice  bound  shore. 

28.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Bnssian  expedition  fh>m  Pttro- 
pauUntk  in  Eamtchatka  under  Bering^  in  which  he  discovered  the  straits 
between  Asia  and  America.  After  some  years  spent  in  exploring  the  Asiatic 
coasts  of  Siberia,  this  voyager  sailed  in  1741  from  Okhotsk  out  to  the  east, 
sighted  land  in  about  584*  ^*  <^d  was  the  first  to  trace  the  American  coast 
in  the  Alaska  peninsula,  and  to  discover  the  high  volcano  called  Mount  St. 
EUas ;  but  it  was  not  made  certain  by  his  voyage  whether  these  were  really 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  or  only  the  shores  of  islands  lying  between 
the  mainlands.  Bering  followed  the  coast  northward,  till,  overtaken  by 
sickness  and  storms,  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  tiie  Island  of  AwUahet,  since 
called  Bering  Island,  and  he  died  there  in  December  1741. 

24.  About  this  time  the  search  for  the  **  north-west  passage  "  was  renewed, 
and  several  ships  were  sent  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  it  was 
believed  some  outlet  to  the  west  would  be  discovered ;  but  in  vain ;  and 
though  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  such  a  navigable  passage  to  the  Pacific,  the  search  was 
abandoned  for  almost  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the  century.  On  the  side  of 
the  "north-east,"  the  search  for  a  navigable  route  had  also  been  abandoned  by 
the  western  nations  of  Europe ;  Bussia,  however,  was  exploring  the  Arctic 
shores  of  her  vast  Siberian  territory,  and  a  Bussian  walms-fisher  for  the  first 
time  found  the  eastern  or  inner  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1742. 

25.  Two  years  before  this,  war  between  England  and  Spain  having  again 
broken  out  in  1789,  Lord  George  Anson  was  sent  out  fh>m  England,  conmiand- 
ing  a  fleet  which  was  intended  to  inflict  whatever  injury  was  possible  on 
Spanish  conmierce  and  colonies  in.  the  South  Seas.  His  fleet  of  seven  vessels 
was  scattered  before  rounding  the  stormy  Cape  Hoom,  but  four  of  these 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez ;  with  these  he  captured  a  Spanish 
gaUeon  from  AeapiUeo,  and  steering  across  the  P&dfic  discovered  a  number  of 
the  smaller  uninhabited  islands  which  lie  west  of  the  Sandwich  group.  He 
reached  Spithead  again  in  1744,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  cruise 
of  three  years  and  nine  months. 

26.  Another  British  officer.  Captain  Vancouver  (1791),  was  the  next  to 
make  any  important  discovery  in  the  Pacific ;  during  four  years  of  incessant 
exertion  he  explored  the  shores  of  the  island  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  the  labyrinth  of  islands  and  sounds 
which  extends  thence  to  the  limit  of  Bering's  discoveries,  thus  showing  for  the 
first  time  that  no  navigable  passsge  existed  between  tiiis  coast  and  Hudson 
Bay,  as  had  been  so  oonfldentiy  hoped  and  expected. 

27.  ShorUy  before  these  discoveries  were  made,  (General  Wolfe  had  set 
out  (1759)  fh)m  England  with  his  littie  army  of  8000  men  to  take  Canada 
from  the  French.  Arrived  there,  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans  in  the 
Bt  Lawrence  opposite  Quebee,  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  fearfol  risk, 
and  made  his  memorable  capture  of  the  dty.    At  the  date  of  the  union  of 
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OiBadft  to  Britein  by  the  Tnaty  of  IHtzifl,  1768,  the  colony  had  gathflrad 
a  Ptoich  populatioii  of  66,000,  iidiabiting  the  immediate  bonks  of  the  broad 
St  Lawienceu 

28.  Soon  alter  his  snoceesion  to  the  throne,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  BoTen 
Yean*  War,  Geoige  ni.  of  Eogland  took  advantage  of  the  returning  time  of 
peace  to  send  ont,  one  after  the  other,  a  number  of  voyagers,  who  made  them- 
solves  funons  by  their  drcnmnavigations  of  the  globe  and  discoveries  of  new 
lands.  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  all  left  these  shores  soon  after 
1764 ;  it  was  at  this  time  also  that  Bongainville  set  ont  to  make  the  first 
French  drcnmnavigation  of  the  globe.  To  Byron  geography  owes  the  first 
survey  of  the  Falkland  Islands;  to  Wallis  the  discovery  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Group  of  islets  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  re-finding  of  the  beautiftil  Tahiti ; 
while  Carteret  made  known  the  afterwards  famous  PUoaim  Island,  and  was 
the  first  to  sail  through  St  Geoige*8  Channel,  between  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland ;  but  Cook's  three  great  voyages  formed  the  great  geographical  event 
of  the  century. 

29.  Captain  Cook's  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  lately  acquired  possessions 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who  gave  him  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pacific  to  observe  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc ;  and  he  sailed  from  Fly- 
mouth  in  August  1768.  Having  passed  round  South  America  to  Tahiti  in  the 
PMdfic,  he  there  sucoessfolly  carried  out  the  main  object  of  his  voyage,  and  leav- 
ing that  island  in  July  of  the  following  year,  steered  westward  for  New  Zealand, 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  Europeans  since  Tasman's  visit,  126  years  before. 
He  landed  on  the  coast  of  North  Island,  at  a  place  which  he  named  Povertif 
Bay,  in  October  1769 ;  the  natives,  the  cannibal  Maoris,  as  was  afterwards 
learned,  took  his  ship  for  a  gigantic  bird,  and  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
beauty  and  size  of  its  wfngs.  Nearly  a  year  was  spent  in  surveying  the  coasts 
of  these  isLsnds,  and  thence  sailing  westward  Cook  discovered  the  eastern  side 
of  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  and  coasted  along  nearly  its  whole  length, 
taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Britain,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  New 
South  Walea.  A  landing  was  made  in  the  inlet  whkh  was  called  Botany  Bay 
(34**  &),  ftom  the  great  number  of  strange  plants  seen  for  the  first  time  on  its 
shores.  He  next  turned  north  to  New  Guinea,  and  proved,  by  passing 
through  Torres  Strait,  that  the  island  was  really  separated  from  New  Hol- 
land ;  thence  continuing  his  voyage  by  Java  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
reached  the  Downs  sgain  in  June  1771. 

80.  Geographers  had  long  theoretically  held  that  there  must  exist  a  great 
continent  in  the  south  to  balance  the  mass  of  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  accordingly  a  vast  "  Terra  AustraUs  Ineoffniia  "  was  shown  on  most  maps 
of  the  time,  filling  up  the  Antarctic  regions.  To  ascertain  the  truth  about  tUs 
unknown  land  was  the  main  object  of  Cook's  second  expedition  in  the  ships 
"Resolution"  and  "Adventure,"  with  which  for  three  years  he  searched  all 
round  the  icy  Antarctic  region,  passing  due  east  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  New  Zealand,  and  thence  round  to  Patagonia,  steering  south  at  firequent 
intervals,  till  brought  to  a  halt  each  time  by  tiie  close  pack-ice  of  the  Antarctic 
region.  He  thus  made  known  the  vast  extent  of  the  southern  ocean,  freeing  it 
from  the  fantastic  lands  that  had  filled  it  up,  and  proving  condusivdy  that  no 
great  continent  existed  at  all  outside  tiie  limit  of  the  south  Polar  cirde. 

8L  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  north-west  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Ptudfio  still  prevailed  at  home,  and  Cook  had  no  sooner  returned 
from  his  second  voyage,  tiuin  his  offer  to  set  out  on  a  new  voyage  of  explora- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Admiralty.  In  this  third  campaign  (1776-79), 
Cook  sought  a  passage  through  Bering  Straits  instead  of  tiie  old  route  by 
Davis  Strait^  and  rounded  l^e  north-western  extremity  of  America  by  this 
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toutd,  but  was  brought  to  a  standstill  hj  the  barrier  of  ioe  in  front  (Icy  Cape). 
On  retnming  sonth,  he  was  the  first  to  explore  the  Sandwich  Islands  (one  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  Gaetano  in  1542),  naming  them  thus  after  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  the  time.  It  was  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  this 
group,  that  Cook  met  his  tragical  death  in  1779. 

82.  While  Cook  was  absent  on  this  third  voyage,  the  attempts  to  enforce 
taxation  on  the  North  American  colonies  had  led  to  great  events  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Though  of  very  various  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  these  colonies 
were  united  by  common  fears  and  interests,  so  that  their  first  impulse  was  to 
join  in  their  common  grievance.  The  first  Act  to  raise  revenue  by  stamps 
caused  great  indignation,  and  was  repealed,  but  the  principle  was  not  aban- 
doned, tiiough  ultimately  the  only  duty  remaining  was  that  on  tea.  From  north 
to  south  in  the  colonies,  however,  it  was  determined  that  this  tax  should  not  be 
paid,  and  rioters  in  Boston,  disguised  as  Indians,  were  the  first  to  break  the 
peace  by  wantonly  destroying  some  cszgoes  of  it,  **  blackening  the  harbour 
with  unexpected  tea."  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  the  government  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonies,  and  a  fleet  with  10,000  troops  was  despatched  to 
America,  and  war  was  bogun  in  1775,  when  tiie  famous  battle  of  Bunker's 
HiU,  near  Boston,  was  fought.  Next  year  the  colonies  proclaimed  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  declaring  themselves  free  and  independent 
under  the  general  title  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  These 
thirteen  states,  occupying  the  Atlantic  coast-slope  between  Spanish  Florida 
and  Canada,  east  of  tiie  All^hany  Mountains,  had  gathered  a  population, 
in  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Virghiia  had  been  made,  of  about  2,500,000.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  varying  success ;  army  after  army  was  sent  out  from  England.  The 
States  on  their  part  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence ;  but  Spain 
and  Holland  joined  them  in  the  war,  and  Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  out  in 
French  ports,  but  sailing  under  the  American  fiag^  fought  desperate  battles  on 
the  English  coasts.  It  was  only  in  1783  that  peace  was  finally  concluded 
between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  America,  the  independence  of  the 
States  being  acknowledged.  Four  years  later  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed,  and  Washington  was  the  first  president 

88.  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  the  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  had  been  occupied  and  brought  under  European 
government  were  five.  (1.)  Mexico  or  New  Spain,  with  C^ilifomia  (which  had 
been  occupied  in  1767  by  the  Franciscan  friars,  the  successors  of  the  expeUed 
Jesuits  in  Mexico),  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  ;  (2.)  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  Spain  by  the  ignominious  peace  of  Paris  in  1768, 
was  restored  at  the  dose  of  the  century  to  France.  (8.)  Ilie  United  States  in 
the  east  were  extended  before  the  end  of  the  centuiy  by  the  addition,  to  the 
original  thirteen,  of  the  new  states  of  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
(4.)  Canada  after  its  conquest  had  been  extended  to  include  all  the  interior 
country  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  but  the  territories 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IllinoiB,  were  given  up 
to  the  American  Republic  in  1788.  (5.)  Finally,  in  the  north  were  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  the  interior  and  western  region  of 
the  continent  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the  warlike  aboriginal  Indians. 

84.  Exploren  sent  by  the  American  fur  traders  of  the  north  were  the  flrst 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  of  its  extent  towards 
the  Arctic  sea.  The  Coppermine  River  was  first  traced  down  to  its  mouth  on 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  an  emissary  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
named  Heame  in  1769 ;  twenty  years  later,  on  behalf  of  a  rival  association 
called  the  North- West  Company  of  Montreal,  Mackenzie  descended  the  great 
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Tiver  which  now  bean  hig  name,  past  the  Great  Slaye  and  Bear  Lakes  to  the 
Arctic  sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  in  its  entire  breadth  over  the 
Bocky  Monntains  to  the  Pacific. 

86.  In  Spanish  South  America  several  changes  were  made  in  the  administra- 
tive divisions  during  this  century ;  in  the  north  New  Granada  was  made  into 
a  separate  vioeroyalty,  formed  of  the  provinces  of  Panama,  Santa  F^  de 
Bogota,  and  Quito,  the  last  being  taken  £n>m  the  existing  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
Down  to  1776  the  basin  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  in  the  south  remained  a 
dependency  of  Peru,  but  in  that  year  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  viceroyalty, 
and  Upper  Peru  or  Bolivia  was  subsequently  added  to  it  I>uring  the  earlier 
half  (rf  the  century  the  « Christian  Bepublio"  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Puraguay  had  eigoT^  unexampled  prosperity  and  was  rising  surely  to  wealth 
and  power,  when  the  edict  went  foith  from  Spain  banishing  the  Jesuits  fh)m 
the  realm,  and  Paraguay  was  added  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

86.  ^azil  meanwhile  had  entirely  recovered  its  independence  from  the 
Dutch,  who  had  all  but  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  their  j^t  Indian  colonies, 
and  the  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country  was  devoted  to  it  almost  exclusively. 
In  1780  the  boundaries  between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  were  first 
defined.  Here,  however,  as  in  North  America,  the  European  settlements  were 
mainly  along  the  coast-land  and  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers,  aU  the  interior  of 
the  land  remaining  in  possession  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  who  were  gradu- 
ally amalgamating  with  their  conquerors  and  the  Africans  brought  thitiier  as 
alaves. 

87.  Over  in  Africa,  the  coast-line  of  the  vast  continent  was  now  well  known, 
and  had  been  settied  at  various  points  by  European  colonies.  The  period  of 
those  inland  journeys  of  exploration  which  have  little  by  little  disclosed  its 
hidden  features  and  unveiled  the  very  fountains  of  the  Kile  itself,  had  now 
begun.  In  1770,  James  Bruce  had  reached  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
source-lakes  of  the  Blue  Nile,  bringing  back  with  him  such  marvellous  t^es 
that  some  of  them  wero  set  down  as  fabrications,  though  they  have  now  been 
tuDj  confirmed.  In  1798,  Browne  first  reached  Dar/wTf  and  brought  the 
first  reports  of  the  White  Nile.  Three  years  later,  Mungo  Park  first  saw  the 
Niger ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Portuguese  sent  Dr.  Lacerda  from  Mozam- 
bique and  the  Zambesi  stations  to  visit  ^e  inland  potentate,  the  Cazembe. 

88.  It  was  in  1798  that  the  British  first  took  possession  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  though  six  years  later  it  was  temporarily  restored  to  Holland ;  and  in 
1787  the  pMIanthiopic  endeavours  then  being  made  in  England  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  Wilberforce  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
the  West  African  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  diow  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
colonial  produce  without  slave  labour.  Perim  Idand,  a  barren  rock,  important 
however  in  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  of  which  it  may  be 
called  tiie  Gibraltar,  was  now  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  British. 

89.  Across  the'  Indian  Ocean  the  first  European  settiement  in  Australia 
was  formed  by  tiie  despatch  from  England  of  a  batch  of  760  convicts  and  700 
•oldier%  besides  a  km  catUe,  horses,  and  sheep,  all  which  were  landed  (January 
1788)  at  Cook's  Botany  Bay;  soon  afterw&rds  the  settiement  was  trans- 
ferred a  littie  way  north  to  tibe  more  promising  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  the 
beautiful  harbour  of  the  present  city  of  Sydney.  Twelve  years  later  Nor- 
folk Idemd  was  made  into  a  penal  settiement  for  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales. 

40.  An  important  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Asiatic  coast  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  made  by  the  French  voysger  La  Perouse,  who  distinguished 
himself  during  the  American  war  by  his  expedition  to  attack  the  British  forts 
on  the  stormy  ice-bound  shores  of  Hudson  Bay ;  he  was  sent  out  in  1786 
to  attempt  again  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  by  Bering  Strait    He 
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for  the  fint  time  funreyed  the  duxree  of  Japan  and  Tartary,  dioooyeting 
Saghalian  Island,  and  the  straits  which  separate  it  from  the  island  of  Yesao 
and  the  mainland,  sending  home  his  jonmals  by  way  of  Ejuntchatka.  He  also 
examined  part  of  the  UtUe-known  American  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
FtaiAc,  though  he  failed  to  add  to  knowledge  farther  north.  His  voyage  has 
a  strangs  interast»  for  siter  anchoring  in  Botany  Bay  on  his  return,  his  ships 
disappeared  altogether,  and  no  trace  of  them  was  ever  afterwards  fonnd,  tbon^ 
sereral  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search — ^the  only  due  to  his  fate  being  the 
discovery  thirty  years  later  of  some  articles  that  had  belonged  to  his  vessels  on 
one  of  the  small  northern  islets  of  the  New  Hebrides. 


12.  1800-1886. 

B7  &r  the  moet  important  and  rapid  changes  of  power  and 
territorial  limite  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centniy  were  those 
which  were  taking  place  in  western  Europe,  where  the  boundless 
ambition  of  France  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte  brought  about  the 
most  tremendous  wars  that  the  civilised  world  had  ever  known,  and 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  oldest  states  of  Europe.  With  this 
part  of  the  world,  accordingly,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  our  outline 
of  the  leading  movements  of  the  century  through  which  we  are  now 
passing. 

1.  We  left  France  when  that  State  had  been  extended  far  beyond  its  normal 
limits  to  include  the  greater  part  of  North  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium 
on  the  other.  %ypt  also  had  fallen  under  its  sway,  and  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul,  had  in  his  hands  the  entire  command  of  its  affiiirs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary.   Austria  in  alliance  with  Russia  had  renewed  the  war  with  France  in 

1799,  to  recover  Piedmont  and  Lombcurdy,  giving  the  cause  for  Napoleon's 
daring  march  across  the  Alps  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pass,  in  the  spring  of 

1800,  and  the  great  battle  of  Marengo,  which  for  the  second  time  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  resign  their  hold  on  Lombardy.  The  peace  of  LwMimUet 
(1801)  confirmed  the  conditions  w^ch  had  been  premised  by  those  of  Campo 
Formio  two  years  before,  Austria  receiving  Venetia  within  the  Adige^  while 
France  grasped  all  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  maritime  state,  including 
its  possessions  on  the  Albanian  coast,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Nearer  home 
also  the  French  boundary  was  extended  over  Belgium  to  the  Rhine. 

2.  While  these  events  were  progressing^  the  northern  powers  of  Europe — 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia — Jealous  of  the  growing  maritime  power  of 
Britain,  shown  by  the  splendid  victories  over  the  Spanish  at  Cape  St  Vincent, 
and  the  French  at  AboiMr  Bay,  had  entered  into  an  armed  neutrality  to 
restrict  its  power.  On  this,  the  British  fleet  was  promptiy  despatched  to  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  glorious  batUe  of  Copenhagen  (1801)  Nelson  not  only 
captured  the  Danii£  fleet,  but  shattered  the  dreaded  coalition  completely. 
About  the  same  time  the  British  and  Turks  were  finally  ezpeUing  the  Frendi 
from  ilgypt— events  which  paved  the  way  for  negotiations. 

8.  The  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  which  was  intended  to  setUe  the  points  in 
dispute  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  obliged  the  I^ench  to 
leave  Rome,  Naples,  and  Elba,  bnt  restored  tranquillity  for  a  brief  space 
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only:  next  year  the  peace  was  again  dinolved,  war  with  Britain  was  de- 
damd,  and  a  lazge  anny  was  assembled  at  Boviogne  to  inTade  ovr  islands. 
The  French  troops  now  took  possession  of  Hanover;  Sweden  joined  with 
Britain,  and  Spain  with  France.  Over  the  seas,  the  Dntch  possessions  of 
Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Esaeqnibo^  which  had  been  restored  to  the  Batavian 
BepuUic  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  again  fell  to  Britain. 

4.  In  1804  Napoleon  assomed  the  title  of  Bknperor  of  France ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Genoese  or  lignrian  Republic  was  incorporated  witii  France.  Alarmed  at 
the  growing  extent  of  French  power,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Sweden  now  formed 
e  new  coalition  with  Britain,  and  hostilities  began,  in  which  a  series  of  extra- 
ordinary triumphs  crowned  the  arms  of  France.  Though  at  sea  the  British 
were  still  triumphant^  gaining  the  glorious  victory  of  Trc^algar  over  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  (October  1806),  the  Austro-Bussian  army 
was  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  two  months  later,  on  the  field  of  AuderUU  ; 
the  continental  coalition  agtdnst  France  was.  thereby  broken,  and  the  peace 
that  was  signed  at  Prediwrg  on  the  Danube,  gave  Venetia  and  the  Adriatic 
provinces  of  Austria  to  France. 

5.  Next  year  Bonaparte  made  his  brother  Joeeph  King  of  Naples,  and 
Louis  King  of  Holland.  He  then  formed  the  **  Confederation  of  the  Bbine," 
which  induced  the  ruler  of  Austria  to  give  up  lus  titie  of  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Sixteen  of  the  German  Princes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the  sovereigns  of 
Bavaria  and  Wlirtemberg^  signed  an  act  of  confederation  at  Paris,  diBSolving 
their  connection  with  the  Germanic  Empire  and  aUying  themselves  with 
I^anoe.  Hostilities  were  now  begun  against  Prussia,  which  found  an  ally  in 
Russia,  while  Napoleon  summoned  the  Poles  to  his  aid  by  promises  of  libera- 
tion, and  gathered  round  him  an  army  of  Patriots.  The  French  entered  BerUtif 
defeated  the  Bussians  in  the  great  battie  of  Friedland ;  and  the  peace  of 
TiUU  in  1807  cost  Prussia  half  its  dominions,  the  Poles  being  rewarded  by 
the  partial  restoration  of  their  independence  by  the  creation  of  the  "  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,"  to  which  GaUcia  was  added  in  1809. 

8.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  included  that  province  and  a  number 
of  the  adjoining  petty  German  States,  was  now  formed,  and  placed  under 
Jerome  Bonaparte  as  a  preliminary  step  to  its  incorporation  with  France. 
Denmark,  which  had  hitherto  maintained  neutrality,  and  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  her  fleet,  was  now  summoned  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England. 
Reftising  this,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  the  arsenals  and 
docks  commanding  the  Sound  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  disabled, 
sunk,  or  taken  back  to  England.  Smarting  under  this  treatment^  Denmark 
soon  after  became  the  ally  of  France. 

7.  Napoleon  next  turned  his  attention  to  Portugal,  which  country  had 
refused  to  conform  to  his  edict  issued  at  Berlin,  excluding  British  manufac- 
tures from  the  Continent,  and  Dom  JoSo,  the  Prince  Regent,  learning  that 
Napoleon  had  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  his  dynasty,  left  Portugal 
with  all  his  family  in  1807,  transferring  his  seat  of  government  to  Rio  ds 
Janairo,  the  capitsl  of  Bmril,  an  act  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
ooeupation  and  annexation  of  Portugal  by  the  French. 

8.  Spain  had  been  a  party  to  the  aggressions  of  France  In  Portugal,  but 
soon  herself  felt  the  effects  of  her  foUy  ;  the  whole  of  her  royal  funily  was 
entrapped  at  Bayonne,  and  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  made 
over  by  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  Joseph  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  there  being 
given  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  "  Swordsman,"  Murat  The  patriots  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  soon  rose  against  the  yoke  of  France,  and  Britidn  being  invited 
to  their  aid,  the  Peninsular  war  began  (1808),  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  gained  his  glorious  name  in  the  triumphs  of 
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VimMira  and  Tala/wra^  on  fhe  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vednu,  at  Cvudad 
Jlodrigo,  Salamanca,  and  VUoria,  pTUsning  the  French  gradually  back  acroas 
the  I^renees  and  across  the  Qaronne,  to  defeat  them  beneath  the  walla  of 
ToulauM  (1814). 

9.  When  the  Peninsular  war  was  jnst  beginning,  Austria  had  onoe  moxe 
taken  arms  against  the  French,  drawing  upon  itself  another  invasion  by 
Napoleon ;  the  French  again  entered  Venice,  and  notwithstanding  the  defeats  of 
Aspem  and  Eading,  onoe  more  prostrated  Austria  in  the  dedslve  battle  of 
Wagram,  compelling  the  ignoble  peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  more  than 
68,000  square  miles  of  her  territory  on  the  south  and  all  her  seaboard  passed 
into  the  hands  of  France — ^western  Galicia,  with  Cracow,  being  given  up  to 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

10.  This  treaty  was  followed  by  the  manisge  of  Napoleon  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa ;  and  three  years  later  Austria  joined  with  France  in  a 
short-lived  aUiance  against  Russia,  when,  gathering  between  the  Vistula  and 
Memel  a  huge  force  from  all  his  allies — Austrians,  Poles,  Italians^  Swiss,  and 
Germans  —  Napoleon  undertook  the  invasion  of  that  country.  Through 
Wilna,  losing  thousands  after  thousands  of  his  troops  by  sickness  and  by 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks  who  hung  in  the  rear  of  his  army, 
he  chased  the  Russians  by  Smolensk  tUl  he  came  up  with  them  at  the  battle- 
field of  Borodino,  a  week  after  which  deserted  Moscow  was  reached.  Winter 
coming  on  early  in  the  already  wasted  country  compelled  the  disastrous  retreat, 
October  1812,  the  very  time  at  which  Wellington  was  beginning  to  invade 
southern  France  from  Spain. 

11.  Abandoning  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army,  Napoleon  hastened 
back  to  Paris,  there  to  raise  a  fresh  conscription  and  again  to  march  into 
Germany.  But  the  spell  of  terror  which  the  very  name  of  Bonaparte  had 
hitherto  exercised  was  broken.  Russia  and  Prussia  allied  themselves  against 
him ;  Austria  also  joined  them ;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
powers  of  Westphalia  vanished  like  a  mist^  the  whole  German  people  rising 
to  deliver  themselves  fit>m  their  bondage.  The  three  days'  "  battle  of  the 
nations  "  at  Leipmg  hopelessly  ruined  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  compelled 
his  retreat  across  tiie  Rhine,  followed  into  France  by  the  alliea.  Li  March 
1814  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
entered  it  as  conquerors,  the  victorious  Wellington  joining  them  a  few  weeks 
later  from  the  south.  Napoleon  abdicated,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  emperor  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  Italian  island  of  J^ba,  whither 
he  was  conveyed  in  a  British  sUp. 

12.  Not  a  year  later  Napoleon  had  made  his  escape  from  Elba  ;  landing 
near  Fr^  (March  1815)  on  the  French  coast,  he  rallied  round  him  his 
old  soldiers^  marched  to  Paris  and  once  more  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
allies.  The  news  of  his  landing  had  again  spread  terror  throughout  Europe, 
and  Austria,  Russia,  Ptrussia,  and  England  at  once  allied  themselves^  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  taking  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  but  a  few  days,  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  (18th  June 
1815),  anufhilatiTig  the  power  of  Napoleon,  who,  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
British,  was  exiled  to  the  solitary  ooesn  islet  of  St  Hdena. 

18.  Immediately  after  the  downfUl  of  Napoleon,  the  representatives  of 
every  sovereign  state  in  Europe,  to  the  number  of  600,  gathered  in  the  Congreas 
of  Vienna  tore-arrange  and  settle  the  respective  limits  which  had  been  so  rudely 
broken  through  in.  Napoleon's  aggressive  wars.  By  this  oonferenoe,  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  joined  to  form  the  **  Kingdom  of  tiie  Netherlands ;"  Norway 
was  separated  fh>m  Denmark  and  annexed  to  Sweden  in  consideration  of  the 
aid  given  by  the  Swedes  against  Napoleon,  though  Iceland  and  the  Greenland 
colonies  remained  to  Denmark ;  Huover  was  restored  to  Britain,  with  a  large 
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•lioe  of  WestphalU ;  Lombard j  to  AuBtria ;  Savoy  to  Piedmont  Greater 
diMnianon  was  needed  before  it  was  decided  that  Prossia  shonld  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  Saxony  (Prossian  Saxony),  with  Posen  and  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  before  those  portions  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  which 
were  not  resigned  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  formed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  as  a  separate  state,  united  to  Russia  by  the  personal  tie  of  the  same 
monaich  being  sovereign  in  each.  The  old  constitution  of  Switzerland  was 
re-established ;  Genoa  was  joined  to  Sardinia  $  and  the  Pope  was  restored  to 
liis  tenitorial  authority. 

Erom  the  starting-point  of  this  le-arrangement  of  the  map  of 
Europe  we  may  now  follow  rapidly  the  subsequent  changes  of  terri- 
toiy  in  each  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  which  have  given  them 
the  limits  they  occupy  at  the  present  day. 

14.  France  was  now  restricted  to  the  limits  which  it  had  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  (1790),  and  her  frontier  fortresses  were  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  for  five  years.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  recall  three  leading 
points  in  the  subsequent  history  ^t  this  state — ^the  conquest  of  Algeria,  begun 
in  1880,  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  to  more  particularly ;  the  ItaUan 
campaigns  in  aid  of  Sardinia  sgainst  Austria  in  1859,  in  compensation  for 
which  tiie  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  (Alpes  Maritimes)  were  added  to 
IVanoe ;  and  the  Franoo^Qerman  war  of  1871,  during  which  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  France  was  overrun  by  the  Germans,  and  after  which  two  otits 
most  populous  and  industrial  provinces,  those  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  (which 
had  formed  part  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century),  were 
tnoorporated  as  part  of  the  German  Empire. 

15.  Directly  after  the  settlement  of  Vienna,  those  of  the  German  States 
which  stiU  retained  their  sovereignty  (now  about  forty  in  number)  united  to 
form  a  confederation,  of  which  Austria  and  Prussia  were  naturally  by  far  the 
most  powerfQl  members,  rivalling  one  another  for  the  leadership  of  Germany, 
niis  rivalry  displayed  itself  in  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will,  which  seemed 
more  than  once  likely  to  end  in  war. 

On  the  northern  border  animosity  had  long  existed  between  the  German 
and  Danish  inhabitants  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which 
broke  out  in  an  actual  war  in  1848,  put  down  for  a  time  by  the  defeat  of 
fhe  Schleswig-HoUteiners  at  Idsted  in  1849.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
Vn.  of  Denmark  in  1868,  however,  the  duchies  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  king  as  their  rightful  duke,  and  appealed  to  the  German  Diet ; 
this  gave  a  pretext  for  the  entry  of  an  Austro-Prusslan  army  into  Holstein. 
For  ten  weeks  the  Danes  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  the  final  victory  of  the 
greater  powers  was  inevitable,  and  after  protracted  negotiations  Denmark  was 
obliged  to  accept  i>eace  (August  1864)  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria 
and  Prussia  the  duchies  of  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Qcutein,  a  joint  occupation  of  the  duchies  by  these  powers  was 
sigreedupon. 

16.  Already  differences  of  policy  between  the  two  rival  powers  of  Germany 
had  begun  to  show  themselves,  Prussia  being  supposed  to  intend  the  final 
annexation  of  the  duchies,  Austria  to  desire  the  question  relating  to  them  to 
be  referred  to  the  Diet  for  settlement,  and  both  nations  made  preparations  for 
a  final  struggle.  Italy  also  was  actively  arming  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impending  contest  to  strike  a  blow  for  Venetia.  On  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  in 
1866,  Austria  placed  the  question  of  the  duchies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet — 
an  act  which  was  considered  as  an  insult  by  Prussia ;  war  was  soon  after  de- 
clared against  Austria.    Then  followed  tiie  Prussian  invasion  of  Austria 
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throngh  Bohemia,  and  the  dedalye  battle  of  Kdniggrate  or  Badowa^  which 
allowed  the  Tictcnrioiii  Pnusiams  to  adyanoe  towarda  Vfemia.  The  Sonth 
German  states— Bavaria,  Wtlrtemberg,  and  Baden — ^had  sided  with  Aastria  in 
the  contest,  hut  their  armies  were  likewise  isolated  and  defeated.  The 
Italians  had  sttocked  Anstiia  by  land  and  sea,  in  Venetia  and  the  Adriatic, 
bat  without  great  sucoess.  By  the  treaty  of  Ptagv^t  which  oondnded  the 
contest,  Ansbia  was  exdnded  from  all  fuiher  share  in  the  oiganisation  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  formally  agreed  to  the  inooiporation  <tf  Schleswig- 
Holstein  with  Prossia  and  the  snrrender  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  Moat  of  the 
smaller  states  north  of  the  river  Main  which  had  taken  np  arms  against 
Prussia  were  incoiporated,  and  the  others  were  nnited  with  Prossia  to  form 
the  North  German  Gonfederation,  ftom  which  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wttatem- 
berg^  or  the  South  German  states,  were  exdnded. 

17.  In  these  events,  and  in  the  subsequent  reorganisation  of  the  coimtry 
with  the  prospect  of  a  nnited  Germany,  its  great  statesman  IMsmarck  has 
been  the  leading  spirit.  The  opportonity  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
nnification  of  Germany  came  in  1871.  France  had  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many in  Jnly  of  the  former  year,  and  Sonth  and  North  Germany  nnited  to 
oppoee  the  proposed  invasion.  In  place  of  a  march  to  Berlin,  the  campaign 
was  carried  on  entirely  on  French  soil,  the  Germans  being  victorious  thron^^- 
out  from  the  opening  battle  of  &iar&racik  to  the  capitnlations  of  Sedan, 
MetM,  and  Paris.  At  VenaUleg,  in  January  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  empire.being  formed  by  the  dose  union 
of  every  German  state  with  the  exception  of  Austria ;  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  FranJi/oH-on'the-Mam  in  May  of  the  same  year  added  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  to  that  empire.  Quite  recenUy  Germany  has  become  ambitious  of 
having  **  colonies,"  and  several  territories  and  idands  in  Africa  and  the  Padfio 
have  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  course  of  1884. 

18.  Early  in  the  century,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  Persia  had  taken  up 
arms  again  in  a  vain  contest  with  Russia,  terminating  (1813),  after  two  years  of 
contest,  by  the  cession  to  the  northern  power  of  all  the  Persian  provinces  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  and  conceding  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian. 

19.  The  events  of  1814  had  equally  altered  the  condition  of  Russia,  giving 
•that  country  great  weight  in  European  politics,  while  internal  reforms  had 
acted  very  favourably  on  the  industry  and  well-being  of  the  empire,  lliis 
course  of  progress  was,  however,  checked  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  L 
(1825),  who  reverted  to  the  andent  despotic  policy  of  the  Czars,  and  soon 
invol^  the  oountry  in  fresh  wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey.  That  with  Penia 
was  begun  in  1826,  and  cost  that  power  the  remainder  of  its  territory  in 
Armenia,  with  Brivan,  and  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  year 
(1828)  that  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia  an  invasion  of  Turkey  was 
begun ;  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bumelia  were  overrun ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Adriancple  (1829)  these  territories  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  whole  north-east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kuban  to  the  port  of  NiMaiya 
(42*"  N.),  with  the  territories  of  the  Caucasus,  beddes  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  and  the  free  passage  for  Russian  ships  through  the  Dar- 
danelles from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

20.  A  national  rising  of  the  Poles  next  occupied  attention.  This  was  sup- 
pressed only  after  a  very  sanguinary  contest  of  nearly  a  year*s  duration,  and 
punished  by  the  conversion  of  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province.  Viewing 
with  alarm  the  extension  of  British  power  in  Asia,  Nicholas  despatched  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Khiva,  in  Gentrd  Asia,  in  1889  ;  but  it  failed, 
as  the  previous  one  of  Peter  had  done,  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  anny 
perishing  in  the  desert 
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SI.  Ill  1868  the  hereditary  eeheme  for  the  abeorptloii  of  Turkey  was  again 
•ntertaiiied,  whea  the  unexpected  opposition  of  Britain,  France,  and  flardlnia 
hwught  on  the  Crimean  war,  during  which,  if  the  aUJea  did  not  gain  any 
signal  snooesses,  the  defeat  on  the  Danube  at  SUittria  and  on  the  Alma,  and 
the  capture  of  Sebastqpol,  drained  Roasia  of  men  and  money,  lost  her  much 
ndttta^  porestige,  and  closed  to  her  the  nayigation  of  the  Danube  and  the 
nnrestricted  passage  of  the  Black  Sea. 

With  the  capture  of  the  prophet  chief  Schamyl,  the  moet  aetlTe  of  Russia's 
foes  in  the  Caucasus,  in  1859,  the  conquest  of  that  mountain  region  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed. 

22.  The  next  important  addition  to  Russian  territory  was  that  of  the 
region  of  the  coast-land  of  eastern  Siberia  north  of  Manchuria.  By  the  treaty 
with  China  of  1861,  all  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur  river  and  east  of  its 
tributary  the  Usuri,  including  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  as  far 
soulh  as  the  fine  harbour  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  or  Vladivottok  Ba/y,  was  ceded 
to  Russia,  giving  the  Siberian  provinces  a  good  outlet  to  the  Pacific.  A  new 
Insurrection  in  Poland  in  1868-1864  was  put  down  with  extreme  severity. 

28.  Central  Asia  next  claims  attention.  For  many  years  a  series  of  wars 
had  been  waging  between  the  Khanates  of  Turkistan,  in  which  direction  the 
line  of  Russian  outposts  east  of  the  Caspian  had  been  steadily  if  gradually 
pushed  forward.  Bokhara,  Khokan,  and  Khiva  had  been  mutually  at  war, 
the  first  generally  prevailing.  TsJdng  advantage  of  these  disputes,  the 
Russians^  siding  with  Khiva,  invaded  Khokan  in  1864,  and  taking  the  dty 
of  TaMend,  became  virtually  masters  of  this  Khanate,  fonning  it  in  1867 
into  the  nucleus  of  the  general  government  of  Russian  Turldstan.  The  dty  of 
Samarhand,  in  Bokhara,  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  great  ^pire,  fell 
before  the  Russian  advance  in  1868,  and  this,  with  the  surrounding  country, 
was  incoiporated  with  Russian  Turkistan  in  1870  as  the  province  of  Zeraf- 
ahan,  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it.  A  farther  advance  eastward  was 
made  in  1871,  when  the  town  of  KmH^o^  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ili  river, 
on  which  it  stands,  was  annexed  by  the  Russians.  A  third  campaign  against 
Khiva  in  1878  terminated  successfully,  the  capital  town  being  occupied,  and  the 
whole  of  the  former  Khivan  territory  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Daria 
(Oxus)  being  ceded  to  the  conquerors.  During  the  next  year  a  new  Trans-Cas- 
pian province  was  formed,  extending  from  the  government  of  the  Ural  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the  Attrek,  the  frontier  river  of  Persia. 
In  1875  the  remainder  of  the  Khanate  of  Khokan  was  finally  incorporated,  the 
Russian  fh)ntier  in  Central  Asia  being  thus  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
of  the  western  Thian  Shan  mountains,  thence  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Sea  of  Aral 
and  the  limits  of  Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  Merv,  and  with 
it  the  whole  of  the  country  of  the  Turkomans,  was  united  with  the  Russian 
empire  in  1884.  Thus  since  1864  Russia  has  added  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  square  miles  of  territory  and  perhaps  four  millions  of  inhabitants  to 
its  empire  in  Central  Asia  alone. 

24.  In  April  1877,  on  the  pretext  of  enforcing  refonns  in  the  government 
of  Turkey,  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  during  the  previous  year  had  been  collect- 
ing troops  in  Bessarabia,  declared  war,  his  army  beginning  simultaneously  to 
cross  the  river  Pruth  into  Buropean  Turkey,  and  from  AUxandropol  against 
Kan  in  Asia  Minor.  Romania,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  Tu-key, 
was  friendly  to  Russia,  and  no  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advance  to  the 
Danube.  This  river  was  crossed  in  the  end  of  June.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Plevna  by  Osman  Pasha  and  his  army  delayed  the  Russian  advance  in  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  December,  Kara  having  been  captured  in  the  previous 
month.  After  the  fall  of  Plevna,  a  general  advance  of  the  Russian  armies 
took  place  across  the  Balkan  mountains,  almost  unchecked,  to  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  ConsianiinopU.  All  the  north -eastern  region  of  European 
Turkey  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of  Bussia.  A  Congress  of  representatiyes 
of  the  great  European  Powers  subsequently  met  at  Berlin  to  determine  the 
future  limits  of  Bussia  and  Turkey.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  iu  July 
1878,  the  Bussian  frontier  was  extended  over  Western  Bessarabia  to  the 
Danube  (thus  to  Bussia  the  territory  which  had  been  taken  from  her  after  the 
Crimean  War  was  restored),  and  in  Asia  the  territory  from  the  port  of  Batvm 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  round  Ears  in  the  interior,  was  added  to  the  Bussian 
territory  of  the  Caucasus.  The  independence  of  Bomania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  was  recognised.  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia  were  separated 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan ;  Bulgaria  being  erected  into  a  tributary 
Principality,  and  Eastern  Boumelia  into  an  autonomous  province  under  a 
Christian  Governor.  Serria  and  Montenegro  reoeived  considerable  aocessiains 
of  territory,  and  Bosnia  was  placed  under  Austrian  military  occupation. 

26.  Perhaps  the  most  important  series  of  events  in  Uie  history  of  China 
during  this  century  have  been  those  which  have  opened  its  vast  territory  to 
greater  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse.  It  does  not  appear  that  when  the 
coasts  of  the  China  Sea  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  there  existed  any  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
strangers,  but  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  Chinese,  seems  to  have  excited  their  hostility. 

For  nearly  200  years  (previous  to  1884)  the  East  India  Company  had  held 
a  monopoly  of  trade  with  China  at  the  port  of  Cani<m^  and  though  differ- 
ences had  arisen  out  of  the  opium  traffic,  a  British  embassy  had  been  weU 
received  in  Peking  in  1792.  Dissensions,  however,  rose  again  in  1889,  when 
open  acts. of  hostility  were  begun,  troops  being  sent  into  Canton,  and  all 
the  opium  belonging  to  the  English  merchants  seized  and  destroyed.  War 
was  thereupon  declued ;  in  1841  the  Chinese  fieet  was  scattered,  Canton  was 
taken,  with  Amay,  Ning-po,  W%^Switg,  and  Shang-hai,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1842  China  was  sufficiently  humbled  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Nanking,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shang-hai  were,  with  that  of 
Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  island  of  Hong-Kong  being  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  Soon  the  British  trade  with  China  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  A  second  war  broke  out,  after  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  from  Hong- 
Kong  by  the  Chinese.  In  1857  Canton  was  stormed  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river  on  the  north  were  taken,  and  at 
Tiait9in  a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  which  added  that  port  to  the  five  already 
opened,  besides  those  of  Kiung-chow  (in  Hainan  Island),  Stoatoio,  Teng-chow 
(in  Shan-tung),  Neuhchwang  (in  Manchuria),  and  the  river  ports  of  Chin 
Kiang,  Kiu  Kiang,  and  Eankow,  on  the  Yangtse,  the  great  central  water- 
way of  China,  ^e  treaty  also  stipulated  that  British  diplomatic  agents 
should  have  residence  in  Peking ;  that  the  Christian  religion  should  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  that  British  subjects  should  have  the  right  to  travel  in  all  parts  of 
the  interior  of  China, — conditions  which  were  ratified  at  Peking  itself,  which 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  British  and  French  troops  in  1860. 

26.  Among  the  events  in  the  internal  history  of  China  during  this  time^ 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  rise  and  progress  and  final  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  followers  of  the  self-styled  "  Tai-ping-wang,"  or  "  Heavenly 
King,"  a  religio-political  fanatic,  who  believed  that  he  had  a  mission  to  uproot 
the  Tatar  dynasty  and  re-establish  native  rule.  His  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung  in  1849,  his  fol- 
lowers at  onoe  making  themselves  distinct  by  allowing  tiieir  hair  to  grow 
naturally  long,  and  not  confined  in  the  native  queue.  Quickly  gathering 
strength,  the  Taipings  ovenan  all  southern  China,  and  passing  down  th» 
Tangtse^  they  captured  and  established  themselves  at  the  southmi  capital  of 
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NanUng ;  afterwards  marching  northward,  their  army  reached  to  within  80  miles 
of  Tientsin,  where  they  encountered  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  long  contest,  and 
after  many  defeats,  were  obliged  to  fight  tiieir  way  south  again.  Till  1860, 
however,  tiie  provinces  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Yangtse  remained  in  their 
hands,  when  the  Imperial  forces,  with  the  aid  of  a  British  leader,  began  a 
ilnal  campaign  which  lost  them  every  important  position.  It  was  not  till 
1866  that  the  last  embers  of  this  great  insnirection  were  trodden  oat  in 
Kwang-si,  the  original  nest  of  its  origin. 

27.  The  Mohammedan  Tatars  of  the  western  provinces  of  China  also  kept 
the  interior  country  in  ferment  for  a  long  period,  and  established  themselves  as 
an  independent  power  in  the  south- western  province  of  Ynn-nan.  Their  rebel- 
lion spread  far  inland  to  Kansu  and  north-western  Mongolia,  i^m  which 
regions  tibey  drove  the  Chinese  garrisons,  closing  for  several  years  all  the 
direct  routes  of  communication  between  China  and  Turkistan.  In  Yon-nan  the 
Mohammedans  were  in  power  from  1854  till  1872,  when  the  chief  stronghold, 
fh»  city  of  Tetli-Ju,  again  fell  to  the  Chinese  troops :  the  province  of  Kansn 
was  not  again  mastered  till  1876,  and  it  was  only  during  1877  that  the 
Chinese  ag^  gradually  recovered  tiie  territories  west  of  Mongolia. 

2&  In  connection  with  these  movements  in  the  far  interior  of  China  and 
with  the  Russian  advances  in  Western  Turkistan,  there  remain  to  be  noticed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  very  remarkable  state  in  the  high  central  plateau  of  the 
continent  Until  1864,  Eastern  Turkistan  had  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire^  the  Manchu  kings  having  conquered  it,  as  we  have  seen  ftom 
the  descendants  of  Gtonghis  Khan.  In  that  year  the  Mohammedan  rebels  of 
Kansu  made  a  sucoessftil  incursion  in  this  region,  and  were  assisted  in  expel- 
ling the  Chinese  troops  by  Usbeg  soldiery  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Western  Turlustan  by  the  advancing  Russians.  The  leader  of  these  Uzbegs 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers,  named  Yakub  Beg,  who,  after  the  ezpuUiou 
of  the  Chinese,  on  being  joined  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
west,  seized  instantiy  the  chief  power  in  the  newly  conquered  country,  and, 
organising  a  strong  soldiery,  in  turn  drove  out  the  Tunganis,  or  Kansu 
Mohammedans.  So  able  was  his  administration  that  in  a  few  years  Eastern 
Turkistan,  or  "  Jetyshahr,"  as  it  was  named  firom  its  seven  cities,  became  Jko 
all  appearance  such  a  well  consolidated  state  as  to  merit  the  recognition  of 
Britain.  A  treaty  of  commerce  witii  India  was  concluded  in  1874,  and  by 
fliman  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  its  ruler  took  the  titie  of  Amir  Yakub  E3ian. 
The  Chinese,  however,  had  meanwhile  been  very  gradually  recovering  their 
lost  provinces  in  Central  Asia;  their  troops  appeu^  on  the  border  of  Eastern 
Turkistan,  and  again  attacked  the  usurpers.  During  the  lifetime  of  Yakub 
Khan  the  State  continued  to  resLst  the  returning  tide  of  Chinese  power;  but 
his  death  in  June  1877  was  a  fatal  event  for  Jetyshahr,  which  had  been  only 
held  together  by  his  iron  wilL  Dissensions  for  the  succession  arose,  and  gave 
the  Chinese  opportunity  to  advance  from  Manas  and  Urumchi  almost  with- 
out resistance,  so  that  before  the  end  of  1877  the  capital  city  of  Kathgar  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  was  again  in  process  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 

29.  The  islands  of  Japan,  soon  after  their  discovery  by  Europeans  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  been  finely  opened  to  the  foreigner;  Portuguese  and 
later  Dutch  traders  had  established  very  extensive  commercial  relations  there, 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  extended  Christianity  very  widely.  An  edict 
for  their  complete  exclusion  had,  however,  been  put  in  force  in  1638,  and 
from  that  time  onward  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  Japan  main- 
tained a  most  rigid  isolation,  no  Japanese  being  permitted  to  leave  his  own 
diores,  and  no  foreigner  allowed  to  land  on  them.  This  state  of  matters  con- 
tinued till  1853,  when  the  United  States  Government  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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a  pennissioii  to  trade  at  two  ports,  under  restrictioxis.  The  iflolatbn  thiu 
broken,  a  more  satiflfactory  treaty  was  concladed  in  1868,  by  which  foreignen 
were  allowed  to  trade  at  the  five  ports  of  Hakodate,  Kanaffatoa  (the  port  of 
Tedo,  or  Tokio),  Nagaioki^  Migata,  and  Hiogo  (the  port  of  Osaka).  Re- 
opened to  foreign  influence,  changes  of  almost  startling  rapidity  have  been 
adopted  in  the  oonntry :  the  whole  political  oonstatntion  of  the  empire  has 
been  re-modelled ;  religions  reforms  of  the  most  sweeping  character  have  been 
adopted;  everything  is  being  rapidly  Enropeanised ;  railways,  telegraphs, 
colleges,  have  been  set  up,  and  European  costume,  even,  is  speedily  superseding 
the  native  dress. 

80.  We  have  already  noticed  how  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  secured  an  interest  in  the  kingdom  of  Anam  or  Cochin  China. 
Their  first  interference,  owing  to  complications  at  home,  had  not  been  rewarded 
by  an  accession  of  territory,  but  the  desire  for  such  a  convenient  resting-place 
in  the  East  Indian  seas  had  remained,  and  a  claim  to  it  was  set  up  again  in 
1860.  Landing  a  force  at  the  delta  of  tlie  Mekong  river  in  that  yesr,  tiie  French 
captured  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  forced  a  treaty  by  which  three  provinces 
were  ceded  to  them  in  1867 ;  the  remainder  of  Lower  Cochin  China  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them.  Since  that  time  the  French  have  made  great  efforts  to 
extend  and  consolidate  their  Asiatic  possessions.  Cambodia  has  been  placed 
under  French  protection,  whilst  Annam,  after  the  occupation  of  Hue^  in  1883, 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  France,  and  sunendered  Ton^^ng,  the  con- 
quest of  which  province  has  involved  France  in  a  war  with  Chinti. 

81.  The  very  interesting  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  played  no 
important  psrt  in  the  world  beyond  their  limits,  and  we  may  pass  over  them 
to  Burmah.  This  empire,  which  began  to  rise  to  power  in  the  last  century, 
attained  its  greatest  expulsion  about  the  year  1822,  when  it  extended  ftom 
Bengal  on  the  north-west  to  Cambodia  in  the  south-east,  including  all  the 
territory  between  Assam  and  the  island  of  Junk  Seylon  or  Salanga,  oiT  the 
coast  of  the  central  Malay  peninsula. 

The  East  India  Company  had  obtained  a  settlement,  and  some  other  advan- 
tages, in  Burma  in  1787  ;  but  at  the  period  of  greatest  power,  sggressiona  on 
the  pert  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Ava,  gave  cause  for  a  first  war,  which  terminated  in  the  cession  to  Britain 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Tenasserim  and  Aracan.  A  second  war  in  1852 
deprived  the  empire  of  its  remaining  seaboard,  the  provinces  of  Bogu  and 
Martaban  being  retained  at  its  conclusion ;  these,  with  the  two  previously  ceded 
areas,  were  formed  into  the  territory  of  British  Buimsh.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
Burmah  war,  the  northern  province  of  Assam,  in  the  bssin  of  the  Bramaputra 
river,  was  also  ceded  to  the  British,  and  was  for  a  time  tranaferred  by  them  to 
a  native  I^jah  whom  the  Burmese  had  formerly  expelled ;  but  its  mis-goveni- 
ment  led  to  its  being  brought  finally  under  British  administration  in  1838. 
Thus  we  again  approach  India. 

82.  In  touching  upon  the  events,  of  conquest  or  of  annexation  by  which  tlie 
Indian  peninsula  has  been  brought  directiy  or  indirecUy  under  the  British  crown, 
it  Ib  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  do  more  than  recall  a  few  of  their  many 
prominent  points.  We  left  India  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Marquis  WeQesley 
had  brought  Mysore  under  British  influence.  His  great  victory  over  Um 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia  at  Auaffe,  in  1803,  gave  the  British  aims  still  higher 
fame  in  Central  India.  The  same  year  saw  the  conquest  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
the  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India,  by  General  Lske,  and  a  very  considerable 
extension  of  the  dominions  of  the  Company  in  that  direction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  conquest  of  Sind  sgainst  fearful  odds  in  1843,  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  in  the  history  of  India ;  immediately  after  it  followed 
the  Sikh  wars,  1846-46,  and  1848-49,  which  gave  Britain  the  government  of 
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the  Fugab.  In  1856  the  Oompaay  waa  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  its  nda- 
goTcmed  inhabitants,  to  annex  tiie  province  of  Oade.  In  1857  diaoontent  in 
the  natire  anny,  fostered  by  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy,  broke  forth  in  the 
Sepoy  rebellion ;  the  march  of  the  mutineers  to  Ddhi,  the  massacre  of  Cawn- 
pcne,  and  the  siege  and  then  the  relief  of  Lncknow  by  the  heroic  Havelock 
followed.  In  1858  no  position  of  importance  had  been  left  to  the  mntineers, 
bat  anch  a  calamity  showed  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  goyemment ;  and,  in  spite  of  strenuona  resistance, 
the  East  India  Company  waa  obliged  to  cede  ita  powers  to  the  crown  in 
Angnat  1858.  The  system  of  government  of  the  country  was  in  some  degree 
altered ;  natives  of  the  higher  classes  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  cohncils, 
and  the  proportion  of  native  to  ESoropean  troops  was  much  lessened.  The 
(Sovemor-General,  fonnerly  the  servant  of  the  Eaat  India  Company,  became 
''IHoeroyand  Govemor-GtoneraL"  In  1876  the  Queen  of  England  assumed 
the  tiUe  of  "Empress  of  India." 

88.  The  Portuguese  settlers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  great  island  of 
Ceylon  were  driven  from  that  ialand,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  after  a  contest 
of  twenty  years,  by  the  Dutch  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Hollanders  in  turn  gave  place  to 
the  British.  During  the  great  European  war  which  succeeded  the  French 
Revolution,  immedii^y  after  the  Batavian  Bepublic  had  been  set  up  under 
the  protection  of  France^  a  British  expedition  under  Colonel  James  Stuart 
landed  at  Trincamali  and  captured  Colombo,  when  all  the  Dutch  setilementa 
on  the  ialand  were  ceded,  though  it  waa  not  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802 
that  Ceylon  waa  formally  annexed  to  tiie  British  Empire. 

A  war  with  the  Eandyan  king  in  1815  gave  the  British  direct  rule  over 
the  central  territories  of  tiie  island,  since  which  time  its  material  prosperity 
has  made  rapid  strides. 

A  very  important  station,  that  of  the  ialand  of  Sinffopore,  on  the  highway 
of  commerce,  in  the  straita  which  lead  finom  the  CUna  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Halay  Sultan  in  1819. 

84.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  and  Napoleon's 
sabsequent  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  with  France^  all  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  possessions,  besides  Ceylon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British — Malacca, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  in  1795-96 ;  Java  in  1810.  All  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  Dutch  after  the  re-axrangement  of  affiurs  in  Europe, 
except  ifalaeea,  which  remained  in  the  handa  of  Britain. 

Lalman,  important  from  ita  extensive  coal-beds,  waa  made  over  to  Britain 
by  the  Sultan  of  Bruni,  the  native  prince  of  north-weet  Borneo,  in  1846,  and 
the  whole  of  Northern  Borneo  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  British  Com- 
pany holding  an  Imperial  charter. 

85.  Pas^ng  westward  finom  India,  we  come  to  AiiB^hanistan,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  first  appears  as  an  independent  atate  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
empire  raised  by  Nadir  Shah  (p.  69).  While  the  soldiers  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  extending  their  oonqueeta  in  Northern  India  in  the  early  part 
of  thia  century,  the  ruler  of  Aiigphaniatan,  Dost  Mohammed,  waa  at  war  with 
the  Persians  on  his  western  bOTder,  and  with  the  ruler  of  the  Pii^jab  on  the 
eaat  The  Paigab  waa  at  this  time  in  friendly  relations  with  the  British 
in  the  North-West  Provinces;  and  when  hostilities  broke  out  in  1888 
between  the  British  and  A^hsnistan  (the  object  of  the  former  being  to  place 
»  more  friendly  ruler  on  the  Afghan  throne),  the  Pai^ab  joined,  though  not 
heartQy,  in  the  enterprise.  A  Britiah  expedition  went  into  AiJBphaniatan  by 
the  Bolan  Pass,  whidi  captured  TrMni^nliar  and  the  fortress  of  OhamUf  and  enter- 
ing Kabul  seemed  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  But  when 
the  winter  of  1841-2  came  on,  and  assistsace  fh>m  India  was  impoealble,  the 
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Afgh«»i«  again  zoae  to  anna.  A  humiliating  capitulation  waa  necasaitated,  and 
a  winter  retreat  to  India  b^gan.  Once  within  the  walls  of  the  Ehfird  Eibul 
Pass,  the  British  were  attacked  on  all  sidea,  and  alaughtered  by  the  fanatical 
tribea,  only  one  man  out  of  the  15,000  who  formed  the  expedition  reached 
India  aliye  to  tell  the  tale.  A  British  army  of  retribution  marched  into 
Afghanistan  in  the  same  year  (1842),  destroyed  the  great  bazaar  of  Kabul, 
and  then  retired  to  India.  When  the  aeoond  Sikh  war  began  in  1848,  the 
Afghans  joined  with  them,  but  forsook  them  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
OujertU  in  1849.  Dost  Mohammed  fled  over  the  Indua,  and  was  followed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehyber  (or  Ehaibar)  Pass  by  the  British,  whose  frontier 
was  thus  brought  up  to  its  entrance. 

The  later  history  of  Aij^^hanistan  is  one  of  continual  disorders  and  &ctions, 
gradually  becoming  consolidated  round  the  stronger  central  power  of  Kabul, 
which  has  occasionally  been  aided  by  subsidy.  To  Kabul,  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  being  still  ruler,  the  northern  province  of  Balkh  was  added  by 
conquest  in  1860;  and  Kandahar  in  the  south  in  1864.  The  province  of 
Herat,  to  the  west,  the  acene  of  frequent  contests  with  Persia,  was  finally 
incorporated  with  Afghanistan  in  1863 ;  Shere  Ali,  Dost  Mohammed's  son 
and  successor,  in  consequence  of  his  Russian  sympathies,  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  England,  in  1878,  which  cost  him  his  throne.  The  reigning  Emir, 
Abd  ur  Rahman,  was  installed  by  a  British  army  in  1880,  and  acknowledges 
the  suzerainty  of  England. 

86.  In  1871,  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  by  Persia  of  portions 
of  Baluchistan  and  south-west  Afghanifrtan,  the  question  of  the  boundary 
between  Persia  and  A^hanistan  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  British 
commission,  which  in  1871  defined  the  boundary  as  it  now  stands. 

87.  About  this  time  the  continued  advance  of  the  Russians  each  year  in 
Turkistan  made  it  important  that  the  belt  of  neutral  territory  between  British 
dominion  and  that  under  Russian  influence  should  be  clearly  defined.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly decided  in  1872  that  the  nortiiem  frontier  of  Afghanistan  should  be 
the  line  of  the  Oxus  continued  by  an  arbitrarily  drawn  line  from  a  point  on 
that  river  at  Khqj'a  Sale  through  the  Turkoman  desert  to  the  Persian  frontier. 

88.  Baluchistan  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan  occupies  a  very  similsr  political 
position  to  that  of  its  northern  neighbour,  its  ruling  chief,  the  Khan  of  Khelat, 
being  maintained  in  power  under  English  direction  and  influence.  It  was  in 
accordance  with  this  policy  that  in  1877  the  important  station  of  Quetta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bolan  Pass  in  Khelat,  was  occupied  by  the  British  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  preservation  of  the  most  important  line  of  communication  between 
Baluchistan,  south  Afghanistan,  and  India. 

89.  The  chief  alteration  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Persia  has  already 
(p.  78)  been  noticed  in  touching  upon  the  extension  of  Russian  dominion  to 
the  southward.  After  the  repeated  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
the  consequent  losses  of  territory  south  and  west  of  the  Caspian,  to  whic^  we 
have  referred,  the  Persian  court  became  the  scene  of  the  rivid  influences  of  Russia 
and  Britain,  the  former  power  gaining  more  and  more  influence^  and  securing 
for  itself  the  monopoly  of  building  ships  of  war  at  the  Persian  ports  of  Reakt 
and  Astrabad  in  the  Caspian.  By  the  taking  of  HercU  in  1866  Persia  drew 
down  upon  itself  an  invasion  by  British  troops  under  Havelock,  and  tiie 
restoration  of  Herat  to  Afghanistan  was  the  result 

40.  Coming  now  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  may  recall  the  aggressions  made 
on  the  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  we  have  already  outlined 
in  referring  to  the  expansion  of  the  northern  power.  We  have  also  noticed 
that,  with  the  aid  of  Britain,  Turkey  recovered  her  posaeasion  of  IJgypt, 
snatched  from  her  by  Napoleon. 

41.  Greece  had  remained  subject  to  the  Mohanunedan  dominion  since  the 
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eonqnest  of  Constantinople  in  1458;  its  inhabitants  groaned  under  the 
tyninnons  and  bmtal  yoke,  tOl  in  1820  they  were  provoked  to  rebel  against 
^e  Tarkish  rule,  and,  "with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Rnssia  in  the  struggle,  gained  the  establishment  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  kingdom  in  1829,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  being 
ultimately  chosen  king  of  the  new  state. 

42.  Abont  this  time  two  large  regions  of  the  norihem  side  of  European 
Turkey,  thoa^  not  actually  separated  from  the  empire,  became  to  some 
extent  distinct  from  it  in  their  government  These  were  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  in  which  a  nnmber  of  the  nobles  were  of 
Greek  descent,  and  who,  simnltaneoosly  with  the  Greeks,  made  an  effort 
to  free  themselves  altogether  from  Turkish  rale.  In  this  they  were  not 
snooessful,  but  the  influence  of  Russia  gained  them  certain  privileges,  and 
in  1861  they  were  formed  into  the  tributary  State  of  Romania,  which 
afterwards  (1866)  obtained  a  representative  government.  The  complete  in- 
dependence of  Romania  was  recognised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1878. 

48.  Servia,  the  country  lying  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Danube  to  the 
weet  of  Romania,  was  uniformly  the  scene  of  the  fierce  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Hungarians,  and  passed  once  or  twice  alternately  into  the  hands  of  Austria 
and  the  Porte^  finally  fislling  to  the  latter.  After  sixty  years  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive government  the  Servians  revolted  in  1801,  and  by  the  aid  of  Russians  gained 
their  independence  for  a  time.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  however,  with- 
drew that  support,  and  tQl  1816  the  country  again  fell  under  Turkey's  tyran- 
nous rule.  In  that  year  a  war  for  independence  recommenced,  and  in  1829 
the  Turks  were  compelled  to  grant  a  virtoal  independence  to  Servia.  Russia 
has  also  aided  the  mountaineers  of  Montenegro  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Turks.  The  independence  and  accessions  of  territory  obtained  by 
these  two  little  States  through  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  1878  have  been  already 
referred  to. 

44.  As  if  in  compensation  for  the  losses  of  territory  sustained  in  Europe 
doing  this  century,  and  on  its  northern  border  in  Asia,  the  limits  of  ^e 
Ottoman  Empire  in  south-western  Asia  and  in  Africa  have  spread  out 
enormously.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Turks,  aided  by  the  British, 
quickly  regained  their  hold  of  ISgypt  One  of  the  Turkish  officers  who  was 
smt  to  E^gypt  to  co-operate  with  the  British  against  the  French  invaders  was 
Mehemet  All,  whose  military  qualities  then  displayed  themselves  to  such 
advantage  that  he  was  raised  first  to  the  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  in 
ligypty  and  then  to  the  position  of  viceroy  of  the  country.  Mehemet  was  soon 
involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  such 
power  in  S|gypt  that  the  Viceroy  of  the  Sultan  was  merely  their  nominal 
ruler.  In  the  end  many  of  them  were  craelly  massacred  at  Cairo,  and 
the  rest,  fleeing  up  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  were  pursued  thither  by  Mehemet 
and  utterly  exterminated.  His  son  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  engaged  during  this 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  new  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Wahabis,  who 
had  spread  out  from  £e  Nejd  in  central  Arabia,  and  had  closed  the  pilgrim 
caravan  route  through  Hejaz  to  Mecca,  to  the  Turks  and  Persians.  This 
snooesaftil  undertaking  extended  the  authority  of  the  Porte  through  ISgypt  over 
a  large  part  of  Arabia.  Along  the  Nile  valley  Mehemet  Ali  next  added 
Kordofan  (1821)  by  conquest  to  his  dominion,  and  opened  up  a  great  traffic 
in  slaves  from  the  Sudan  to  ilgypt 

Thus  his  position  became  one  of  great  power  and  wealth,  and  his  ambition 
rose  in  proportion.  During  the  war  of  Greek  independence  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Naoarino  by  tiie  combined  British,  French,  and  Russian  navy, 
and  this  checked  his  progress  for  a  few  years.    The  government  of  the  island 
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of  Candia  was  given  to  him  by  the  Porte  in  1880,  but,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  sent  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syria  in  1880,  the 
snocess  of  which  brought  the  Tvkish  home  govenunent  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  European  powers  interfering,  Syria  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  but  the 
Pashalic  of  X)gypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet  All 

45.  Daring  the  occupation  of  £|gypt  by  Napoleon's  troops  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  re-opening  the  ancient  canal  which  xmited  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  careful  surrey 
of  the  isthmus  was  then  made.  From  that  time  onwards  plans  were  continn- 
ally  agitated  by  French  engineers  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  which 
should  open  a  short  water-route  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1856  the  concession  for 
such  a  work  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lesseps.  llie  result  was  the  completion  (in 
1869)  of  the  greatest  engineering  enterprise  of  modem  times — ^the  ship  canal 
which  unites  Port  Said  on  the  IMiterranean  with  Sues  at  the  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  100  miles  south. 

Such  an  increase  of  prestige  has  been  gained  by  Ejgypt  through  this  and 
other  important  works  of  adyanoement,  that  in  1866,  by  imperial  firman,  the 
title  of  Eliediy,  or  **  King  "  of  ISgypt,  was  granted  to  the  late  ruler  (the  fifth 
of  the  line  of  Mehemet  Ali),  with  powers  which  made  him  practically  an 
independent  prince,  yielding  only  homage  to  the  Porta  The  ambition  oi 
Ismail  Pasha  enormously  increased  the  extension  of  the  Bgyptian  territory. 
Dar-Fur,  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  was  incorporated ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and 
later  General  Gordon,  conquered  the  whole  Nile  basin  up  to  near  the  margin 
of  the  great  lakes ;  and  Berbera,  with  Harar,  and  other  places^  were  acquired 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

46.  These  conquests,  no  less  than  a  wastefol  expenditure  in  other  direc- 
tions, brought  ISgypt  to  the  brink  of  national  bankruptcy.  The  Christian 
powers  persuaded  the  Sultan  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  his  son 
KhediT  in  hU  stead.  This  was  in  1879,  but  already  in  1881  the  tribes  in  the 
Sudan,  headed  by  a  Mahdi  or  prophet,  rose  upon  their  Egypto-Turkish  gover- 
nors, whilst  in  Egypt  itself  Arabi  headed  a  revolution,  with  the  object  of 
placing  the  government  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  natives  of  ISgypt. 
It  was  then  tiuit  England  interfered.  Alexandria  was  bombarded  on  July  12, 
1882,  and  Arabi's  forces  crushed  in  the  battle  of  Tell  el  Kebir  on  September 
16.  ISgypt  was  advised  to  abandon  tiie  Sudan,  but  only  consented  to  this 
sacrifice  after  the  liahdi  had  annihilated  Hicks  Pasha*s  army,  at  EJashgil,  on 
November  8,  1888.  Soon  afterwards  (General  Gordon  proceeded  to  Khartum 
in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  give  peace  to  the  SuduL  and  of  withdrawing 
the  Egyptian  garrison.  He  died  at  his  post,  almost  within  reach  of  an 
English  army,  tardily  sent  to  his  relief. 

47.  Beyond  £^ypt  on  the  Mediterranean  coant-land,  Tripoli,  with  the 
territories  of  Barka  and  Fezzan,  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; 
but  Tunis,  still  farther  west,  has  virtually  become  a  dependency  of  France. 

48.  For  many  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Turkish 
power  in  Arabia  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  the  struggle  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  strong  nation  of  the  Wahabis  having  been  abandoned  about 
1849.  After  the  opening  of  the  great  highway,  however,  it  became  important 
that  these  regions  should  be  under  settled  government,  and  acconiingly, 
through  the  influence  of  France  and  Britain,  active  means  were  taken  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  their  recovery  in  1871.  Between  that  year  and 
1878,  the  whole  of  the  coast-land  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  recovered  and  formed 
into  the  two  governments  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen.  The  Turks  have  also 
mastered  the  coast-land  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the  Wahabis,  extending  their 
dominion  from  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  island  of  Bahrein,  and 
forming  this  into  the  government  of  **  El  Hasa.*'    Thus,  the  Wahabi  kingdom 
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of  the  Ni(jd  has  been  again  restricted  to  the  central  region  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  and  the  Turkish  borders  have  been  extended  to  meet  those  of  the 
independent  state  of  Oman,  or  Muscat,  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arabia. 

49.  Musoatj  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  (psge  49),  was  one 
of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  after  their 
adyaaoe  round  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  into  the  Indian  Seas.  It  remained  in 
thflir  hands  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  till  it  was  recoTered  by  the  Arabs. 
When  the  Portuguese  were  finally  expelled  (about  1785)  from  tiie  northern 
parts  of  the  East  African  coast,  the  Imam  of  Muscat  also  took  possession  of 
their  former  settlements  about  Zanzibar.  The  greatest  extension  of  natiye 
power  in  this  state  was  obtained  during  the  reign  of  Said  Seid,  who 
reigned  in  Muscat  ftx)m  1808  till  1866,  extending  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  not 
only  over  the  south-eastern  portions  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  Zanribar  coast  of 
AMca,  but  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Gulf,  to  Bunder  Abbou  and  Linffa  on 
the  Persian  coast,  and  the  island  of  Ormuz  between.  On  the  death  A  this 
ruler  his  dominion  was  divided  between  his  sons,  the  one  becoming  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  the  other  retaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
have  dwindled  in  extent  The  possessions  on  the  Persian  coast  were  given 
hack  in  1867,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins  from,  the  desert,  and  of  the 
Wahabis  finom  the  Nejd,  have  again  reduced  the  sultanate  of  Muscat  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  capital 

50.  Before  passing  across  to  Africa,  we  must  notice  the  British  station  of 
Aden,  on  the  south-west  Arabian  coast,  on  the  route  to  India.  Though 
exceedingly  important  from  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  having  on  this  account  been  an  ancient  mart  of  Asiatic  commerce,  to 
which  even  the  Chinese  were  wont  to  come,  this  "  Eye  of  Yemen  "  is  a  hot 
barren  volcanic  crater  that  would  never  have  attracted  attention  or  invited 
residence  but  for  its  geographical  position.  Its  situation,  however,  made  it  a 
very  desirable  vantage  point  Not  long  after  it  began  to  be  thus  coveted,  in 
1888,  a  British  vessel  was  shipwrecked  off  its  coasts,  and  the  crew  being  ill- 
treated  and  plundered,  restitution  was  forced  from  the  native  Arabian  sultan, 
and  terms  of  cession  of  his  territory  to  Britain  were  agreed  upon.  Bepenting 
of  his  transaction,  the  chief  would  have  withdrawn  his  consent,  but  was 
held  to  the  bargain  by  force  of  arms ;  since  1839  Aden  has  become  a  strong 
British  fortress,  and  has  gathered  a  population  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

51.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  AMca,  rises  the  wedge-like  plateau 
of  Abyssinia,  the  top  of  which,  somewhat  more  extensive  in  area  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  occupied  by  the  mixed  peoples — primitive  Ethiopians, 
Arabs,  Jews,  GaUas,  and  true  Negroes — ^whose  name,  Abyssinians,  from  the 
Arabic  habeth  =  "  confusion,"  refers  to  this  variety  of  origin.  The  name  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  for  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  continual  struggles  for  mastery,  warfare  within  and  without  Christi- 
anity appears  to  have  gained  ground  here  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and 
two  centuries  later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to  invade  Arabia 
and  conquer  Yemen.  The  Mohammedan  tide  of  conquest  took  the  coast-land 
of  the  Bed  Sea  ftom  Abyssinia.  The  Portuguese,  arriving  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  a  time  raised  the  kingdom  to  importance,  but  its  later  history  is 
of  continual  changes ;  one  or  other  of  the  chieftains  of  its  dans  gaining,  it 
may  be,  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  plateau,  only  to  lose  it  again  by  fresh 
revolutions.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  well  illustrated  in  the  events  which 
made  the  British  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868  a  necessity.  The  chief 
Theodore  having  raised  himself  by  conquest  from  the  condition  of  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  to  be  for  a  brief  period  "King  of  kings  of  Ethiopia,"  and 
failing  to  be  immediately  recognised  as  a  rightful  sovereign  by  European 
powers,  imprisoned  and  held  captive  the  few  British  subjects  and  foreign 
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misaioiiaries  who  happened  to  be  in  the  conutry.  All  peaceable  efforts  for  the 
release  of  these  captives  having  failed,  warlike  measures  were  decided  upon, 
and  in  1868  a  British  force  landed  at  Annesley  Bay,  near  Maswrpa^  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  passed  in  an  azdaoos  march  along  the  high  eastern  edge  of  the 
table-land,  towards  the  mountain  fortress  of  Magdala  in  the  south,  whither 
Theodore  had  retreated.  Hoping  to  avoid  punishment,  Theodore  now  sur- 
rendered his  prisoners ;  but  his  personal  surrender  was  required.  Holding 
out  to  the  last,  Magdida  was  stormed  by  the  British,  and  Theodore^  rather 
than  submit,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

52.  Since  the  time  of  the  British  expedition,  Abyssinia  has  again  been  the 
scene  of  contests  between  rivals  for  supreme  power ;  but  at  the  present  time 
King  John,  of  Pigre,  is  acknowledged  king  of  kings,  even  by  Sh/oa,  which 
until  recently  was  an  independent  state,  and  conquests  have  been  made  in 
the  Galla  countries  to  the  south.  The  desire  of  King  John  to  have  a  port  has 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  whilst  Italy  has  been  allowed  to  occupy  Assab  and 
other  places,  and  France  to  appropriate  Tigura  Bay. 

68.  The  Suaheli,  or  Zanzibar  coast,  farther  south,  is»  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  Oman,  though  the  power  of  the  Sultsn 
does  not  extend  inland,  or  indeed  beyond  tiie  waHs  of  the  Arab  forts,  which 
are  dotted  along  the  coast  from  the  Somali  country  in  the  north  to  (Jape 
Ddgado  in  the  south,  where  the  Portuguese  East  AfHcan  territory  begins. 
Although  the  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  on  the  Mozambique  coast 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  few  yean  after  Yasco  da  Gama 
touched  at  it  in  his  yoyage  to  the  Indies,  and  a  long  belt  from  Cape  Delgado 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  nominally  Portuguese,  their  influence  to  this  day  is  restricted 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts  and  settlements ;  these  are,  Ro, 
Mozambique;  QueUmane,  Sena,  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambezi ;  Sqfala,  Inhambane, 
and  Delagoa  Bay,  which  they  hold  by  a  very  small  military  force,  chiefly  of 
deported  convicts,  their  government  and  trading  relations  being  alike  in  the 
most  debased  and  backward  condition. 

54.  Still  farther  on  we  come  upon  the  regions  of  South  Afirica  which  have 
passed  under  British  rule — ^the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal;  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  the  leading  points  of  their  history  in 
this  century.  The  British,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  gained  final  possession 
of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1806,  after  the  fleet  had  been  sent  out  to  aid  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  recovering  the  possession  for  the  Dutch  from  the  settlers^ 
who,  influenced  by  the  revolutionary  ideas  then  spreading  in  Europe,  had 
rebelled  against  the  mother  country,  and  after  the  Batavian  Republic  had 
come  under  Napoleon's  power.  At  this  time  the  territory  did  not  exceed  a 
third  of  its  present  area;  for  the  colonists  had  not  spread  beyond  the  Hot- 
tentot country,  nor  as  far  as  the  Fish  River  in  the  east,  nor  beyond  the  Great 
Karroo,  the  central  mountain  range.  The  Treaty  of  Puis  in  1815  gave 
Britain  formal  possession.  Before  this  the  ** Boers,"  or  peasant  farmers  of  the 
colony,  extending  eastward,  had  come  in  .contact  witii  the  warlike  Kafir 
tribes  beyond  the  Fish  River,  and  had  fought  the  great  Kafir  war  of  1811. 
The  Kafirs  invaded  the  territory  west  of  the  Fish  River  in  1818 ;  but  they 
were  unable  to  stand  against  the  gims  with  which  the  colonists  were 
armed ;  this  second  war  terminated  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  slice  of 
their  territory.  A  third  Kafir  invasion,  in  1830,  had  the  same  result, 
the  invaders  being  driven  back,  and  more  of  their  territory— this  time  as  far 
as  the  Kei  River — being  added  to  the  colony.  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
throughout  all  the  British  dominions  in  1833  had  the  effect,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  of  increasing  the  already  existing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Dutch  "  Boers  " 
with  British  rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  thousands  of  them  left  the 
Cape  Colony,  marching  with  all  their  belongings  northward  across  the  Orange 
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Biy«r  and  the  Dnkenbei^g  mountaina ;  one  section  of  them  fonnding  what 
ia  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  another  the  Orange  State,  and  a  third  settling  in 
the  Transvaal ;  while  a  body  of  the  Griqnas  or  '*  Bastards,"  a  race  sprang 
finom  the  interoonrse  of  the  Boers  with  their  Hottentot  slaves,  settled  them- 
selves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conflnence  of  the  Orange  and  Yaal  rivers. 
A  fourth  great  Kafir  war,  in  1846,  terminated  as  before  in  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  the  colonial  limits,  which  were  now  declared  to  be  the  Orange  River 
on  the  north,  and  "British  Eairaria,"  the  space  between  the  Kei  and  Keis- 
kama  river  on  the  east,  occupied  at  first  by  the  Kafir  tribes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  to  tiie  westward  by  the  colonists.  Still  a  fifth 
Kafir  war  broke  out  in  1867,  and  a  sixth  in  1868,  after  which  British  Kafraria 
was  finally  incorporated  with  the  colony.  In  1868  the  Basntos,  or  mountain 
Beehnanaa^  who  occupy  the  hill  country  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  Biver,  were 
proclaimed  British  subjects.  A  grand  discovery  of  the  presence  of  diamonds 
was  made  in  the  country  near  the  junction  of  tiie  Yaal  and  Onmge  rivers  in 
1867,  the  country  to  which  the  Griquas  had  emigrated  in  1888,  and  thither 
rushed  thousands  of  Europeans  finom  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  thus  became 
necessary,  for  the  proper  government  of  this  valuable  region,  that  It  should  be 
brought  under  British  rule,  and  accordingly,  in  1871,  its  Griqua  chief  ceded 
bis  rights,  and  the  country  (a  territory  as  extensive  as  Switserland)  was 
mnuftTwd  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  Griqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields. 

56.  Since  1870  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  expanded  eastwards 
by  the  peaceful  submission  of  a  number  of  the  chiefiB  and  Izibes  of  formerly 
independent  Kafiraria  to  British  rule.  In  the  end  of  1877,  indeed,  what  may 
be  called  a  seventh  Kalir  war  broke  out  in  the  extreme  eastern  districts  of 
Kafriria,  resulting  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Galeka  territory  of  Chief  Kreli 
with  the  colony,  and  since  then  the  rest  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Natal  has  been 
proclaimed  British  territory. 

66.  Natal  was  first  brought  under  European  influence  by  the  migrating 
''Boers"  fh>m  the  Cape  Colony  in  1888 ;  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  it 
when  their  main  body  was  set  upon  and  massacred  by  the  Zulu  Kafirs  at  a 
place  which  bears  the  significant  name  of  Weenen  ("weeping")  to  this  day. 
A  war  of  retaliation  began,  and  led  to  the  interference  of  the  British  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony ;  after  a  brave  struggle  the  Boers  were  overcome,  the  country 
being  proclaimed  British  in  1848,  and  in  1856  erected  into  a  special  colony. 

57.  The  Orange  State,  in  the  interior,  immediately  north  of  the  Orange 
river,  was  also  settled  by  the  Boers  from  the  Cape,  and  fell  to  the  British  at 
the  same  time  as  Natal,  when  it  became  known  as  tiie  Orange  River  Sovereignty. 
It  remained  thus  till  1864,  when  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Boers,  who  thereupon 
formed  it  into  an  independent  republic,  as  it  now  stands.  On  its  annexation 
by  Britain  many  of  the  "Boers"  who  had  settled  in  it  retreated  still  farther 
to  the  north,  across  the  Yaal  River,  to  the  slopes  of  the  Magaliesbergen, 
establishing  there  the  new  republic  which  became  known  as  the  Transvaal. 

68.  Till  about  1876  the  Transvaal  seemed  to  be  destined  to  a  gradual 
Increase  of  prosperity ;  but  at  that  time  conflicts  took  place  with  the  Zulu 
Kafirs  on  ito  eastern  limits,  especially  in  the  district  of  Lydenburg,  where 
rich  gold-fields  had  been  discovered ;  the  Boers  were  defeated  by  the  now 
well-armed  Kafirs,  and  disorders  in  the  financial  government  of  the  State 
brought  it  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  anarchy  and  to  the  veige  of  ruin. 

At  this  crisis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  invasion  of  the  State  by  the 
powerful  Kafir  chieb  on  its  eastern  borders,  the  British  intervened ;  and  in 
1877  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  and,  after  a  regretable  collision  with  the 
Boers,  the  Transvaal  was  once  more  acknowledged  an  independent  country, 
with  a  power  of  veto  reserved  to  the  Queen  with  reference  to  all  treaties  that 
may  be  concluded  with  foreign  powers. 
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59.  PflMlng  TOTind  the  Atlantic  ride  of  the  continent  northward,  we  next 
come  to  the  barren  coast  of  the  Namaqna  Hottentots  and  Henro,  or  Daman, 
provisionally  annexed  by  the  Cape  Colony  in  1878,  bat  abandoned  in  con- 
seqoenoe  of  directions  receiyed  from  the  home  authorities,  Englsnd  retaining, 
however,  possession  of  Walviach  Bay.  Since  1888  the  whole  of  this  tenitoiy, 
inolading  Angra  Peqnena  and  Sandwich  Harbonr,  has  been  annexed  by  Ge^ 
many. 

From  Cape  Frio,  the  northern  extremity  of  what  for  the  present  is  German 
territory,  the  Porti^ese  possessions  extend  northward  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  Congo  river,  and  up  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Noki.  A  detached 
portion  of  Portngnese  tenitory  lies  around  Ijandans,  to  the  north  <xf  the  Congo. 
The  whole  of  this  region,  with  a  coast  line  of  over  900  miles,  constitutes  the 
province  of  Angola,  with  its  subdivisions  of  Moesamedes,  BengueUa,  Loanda, 
Congo  (Ambriz),  and  Loanga.  The  Portuguese  have  had  settlements  here 
since  1488,  but  the  resources  of  the  country  have  hardly  been  developed ;  tha 
government,  until  quite  recently,  having  been  utterly  corrupt,  and  neither 
mors  nor  less  than  a  system  of  extortion  and  robbing  of  the  produce  and  labour 
of  the  native  negro  tribes. 

60.  The  river  Congo  has,  since  Stanley's  discovery  of  its  course,  been 
looked  upon  as  destined  to  become  a  great  international  highway  into  Centnl 
Africa.  A  congress,  recently  assembled  at  Berlin,  has  indeed  determined  that 
the  whole  of  its  basin  shall  be  freely  open  to  merchants  and  missionariea 
without  distinction  of  nationality.  An  association,  founded  and  generously 
supported  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  developed  into  the  "Congo  Free 
State,"  and,  in  accordance  with  the  boundary  treaties  concluded  early  in  1885 
with  France  and  Portugal,  its  territories  embrace  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
Congo  up  to  Manyanga  and  the  whole  of  its  left  bank  above  Nokl  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  from  Manyanga  to  beyond  the  equator,  as  well  as  the  basin 
of  the  Euilu,  which  gives  access  to  Stanley  Pool  from  the  coast,  have  been 
assigned  to  France.  That  republic  consequently  owns  now  the  whole  of  the 
coast  fh)m  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the  Corisco  Bay,  with  a  vast  territoiy 
of  undefined  extent  in  the  interior.  The  principal  place  in  this  tenitory  is 
Libreville,  on  the  estuary  of  the  (ToAocm,  first  occupied  in  1842,  but  the  most 
important  river  giving  access  into  the  interior  ii  the  Ogow&  The  trade  in 
these  French  territories  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  houses. 
The  islands  in  Corisco  Bay,  with  a  territory  on  the  mainland,  are  claimed  by 
Spain,  whilst  Germany  has  occupied  the  Cameroons  river.  The  British  teni- 
toiy begins  in  Ambas  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cameroons  Peak. 

61.  Opposite  this  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  begins  the  line  of  the  high 
volcanic  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  two  of  which.  Princes  Island  and  St. 
Thomas,  have  belonged  to  Portugal  since  their  discovery ;  the  other  two, 
Annobom  and  Fernando  Po,  have  been  given  over  to  Spain.  The  last  named 
and  largest  came  into  possession  of  Spain  in  exchange  with  Portugal  for  a 
settlement  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1778. 

62.  Past  the  delta  of  the  great  river  Niger,  now  regularly  navigated  by 
British  trading  steamers,  the  first  British  settlement  of  importance  on  the 
coast  of  Upper  Guinea  that  we  come  to  is  Zo^m  on  the  Slave  Coast.  For- 
merly a  notorious  centre  of  the  slave  traffic,  Lagos  was  attacked  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  engagement  in  1851,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
its  native  ruler  granted  freedom  of  commerce,  protection  of  Christianity,  and 
the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  and  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1861  the  Britiah 
Government  pensioned  off  King  Docimo,  and  turned  Lagos  into  a  colony. 
Beyond  it  lies  the  barbarous  native  state  of  Dahomey,  famed  for  its  army  of 
Amazons.  Its  port  ia  Whydah,  near  which  stands  the  decayed  Portuguese 
fort  of  Ajuda.    Still  farther  to  the  west  France  and  Germany  claim  some 
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teiritorj  ilong  the  ootit  until  we  reach  the  numerous  forts  and  settlements 
of  the  Gold  Coast. 

68.  Almost  immediately  after  the  discoverj  of  this  coast  by  the  emissaries 
of  Prince  Henry  the  navigator,  the  Portngaese  founded  (1481)  the  fort  of  £1 
Minm — *'  the  mine  " — the  oldest  of  all  European  stations  on  this  coast.  This, 
with  other  settlements  which  had  then  hear  established,  fell  to  the  Dutch  in 
1641,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  systematically  ousting  the  Portuguese 
firom  their  East  Indian  possessions.  Ilie  British  first  came  to  form  tradiog 
stations  here  in  1667,  and  were  followed  by  the  Danes  and  Brandenburgers. 
At  the  back  of  these  oolonies,  in  the  interior  country,  the  native  kingdom  of 
Ashantee  rose  to  power  in  the  middie  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
eomse  of  their  conquest  of  the  Fantee  tribes,  who  liye  near  the  coast,  the 
Aahantees  flnt  came  in  contact  with  the  Britidi  in  1807,  becoming  involved 
in  a  war  which  lasted  till  1826,  when  they  were  driven  bom  the  sea  coast 
The  Danish  settlements  here  were  acquired  by  purchase  for  Britain  in  1850, 
and  those  of  the  Dutch  in  1872,  when  the  entire  coast  remained  in  British 
hands.  Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  the  Asihan- 
teee  reclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribee  round  Elmina,  and  thus  brought 
on  another  sanguinary  war,  leading  to  a  British  expedition  in  1874,  in  which 
the  Ashantee  capital  of  Ooonuune  was  captured,  and  British  supremacy 
eatablished  ^J^tig  the  coast. 

By  letten  patent  of  1874,  the  <<Colony  of  the  Gold  Ck)ast"  was  united 
nndsr  one  govenmiant  with  that  of  Lagos. 

64.  At  Cape  Palmas  we  reach  the  borders  of  a  remarkable  state  which 
has  been  created  during  this  century.  This  is  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia. 
When  the  presence  of  freed  slaves  in  America  had  begun  to  be  found  an 
incnbus,  a  committee  of  philanthropists  was  formed  in  America  in  1816, 
with  the  object  of  founding  a  colony  for  freed  negroes,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  self-improvement  In  1822  a  compact  was  made  with  some  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  Pepper  or  Orain  Coast  of  Upper  Guinea  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  tract  of  land ;  thither  the  emancipated  negroes  were  sent, 
and  were  expected  to  till  the  soil,  and  collect  the  pakn  oil  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  A  settlement  was  first  formed  at  cSipe  Mesurado  and  named 
liotMvma,  and  the  new  colony  was  styled  Liberia,  the  land  of  the  tne±  New 
settlements  were  founded,  other  tracts  of  land  purchased,  and  in  1847  the 
colony  proclaimed  itself  an  independent  republic,  adopting  a  constitution  in 
Imitation  of  that  of  the  United  States.  Some  years  later  an  adjoining  colony 
at  Cape  Palmas,  named  Maryland,  was  incorporated.  The  stat^  however,  has 
not  realised  the  ardent  expectations  formed  of  it ;  the  American  **  civilised  *' 
negroes,  few  in  number  comparatively,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  relapsed 
into  indolence— the  stamp  of  the  republic  being  generally  that  of  a  caricature 
of  its  model ;  though  it  has  established  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Europe 
and  America. 

66.  On  the  north-western  border  of  Liberia  lies  the  British  settlement  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  the  "  lion  Hill,"  the  origin  of  which  in  1787 
we  have  already  referred  to.  In  1808  it  was  made  into  a  colony,  and  used  as 
A  reftige  at  which  the  slaves  captured  by  the  British  cruisers  along  tiie  coast 
were  debarked.  Since  1876  it  forms  one  colony  with  the  British  settlement 
on  the  Gambia  river,  which  dates  ttom  1806.  Passing  over  a  few  isolated 
French,  German,  and  Portuguese  settlements  which  lie  between  these  two 
detached  British  possessions,  we  come  to  the  chief  West  African  settlement  of 
the  French,  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Senegal  rivers. 

66.  The  French  appear  to  have  first  arrived  on  this  coast  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  their  old  "-Senegal  Company"  dates  firom  1686, 
and  at  one  time  claimed  all  the  coast  firom  Cape  Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone. 
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Twice  these  poflseaaions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Loois 
XV.  and  during  Napoleon's  wars,  and  were  twice  restored.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  France  has  made  serious  efforts  to  extend  and  develop  this 
colony,  and  in  1881  a  military  expedition  was  despatched  to  the  Upper 
Niger,  where  a  fort  has  since  been  built  at  Bamako.  Between  the  Sen4;al 
and  the  borders  of  Marocoo  rise  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Western  Sahara 
desert,  thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  races,  shunned  by  European  vesseU. 

67.  Out  at  sea  lie  the  Cape  de  Verd  Idands  and  the  Canary  group.  The 
former,  after  their  discoTery  in  1460  by  the  Venetian  Ca  da  Mosto,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese,  but  remained  a  private  property  till  1692; 
when  they  passed  to  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  with  the  settlements  on  the 
opposite  continental  cofwt  form  the  "  Province  of  Cape  Verd.*'  The  Canaries 
have  been  Spanish  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  Madeira  has 
remained  for  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  except  during  its 
occupation  by  the  British  from  1807  till  1814. 

68.  Of  Marocoo  there  is  little  of  importance  to  note.  Shrunk  down  tronx 
the  wide  limits  it  reached  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  real  power  of  its 
Mohammedan  Sultan  does  not  appear  to  extend  over  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  nominal  area  of  the  country,  which  remains  at  a  low  stage  of  civilisation. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  independent  mountain  chiefs  of 
the  Atlas  range,  who  defy  the  Sultan  to  interfere  with  them.  The  pirates  of 
the  Riff  on  the  north  were  not  checked  by  the  Maroccan  government  till 
1817,  and  even  as  late  as  1866  their  plundering  of  French  vessels  necessitated 
the  payment  of  compensation  by  the  Sultan  of  Marocoo.  SindlBr  outrages  on 
Spanish  vessels  led  to  an  invasion  of  the  country  in  1869,  and  to  the  cession 
of  Tetuan  to  the  Spaniards. 

69.  In  completing  the  circuit  of  the  continent  we  come  to  Algeria,  which  we 
left  in  the  last  chapter  in  the  hands  of  the  "nation  of  corsairs,"  who  by  their 
piracies  had  drawn  upon  themselves  so  often  the  vengeance  of  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe.  While  Napoleonic  wars  were  in  progress  the  presence  of 
strong  fleets  in  tiie  Mediterranean  kept  them  in  harbour,  but  at  the  dose  of  the 
wars  their  raids  began  as  vigorously  as  ever.  The  Americans  this  time  took  the 
lead,  and  after  defeating  the  Algnian  fleet  off  Carih€iffena  (1816),  compelled 
the  Dey  to  respect  the  American  flag ;  then  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets 
furiously  bombarded  Algiers,  and  rescued  the  Christians  who  had  beui 
detained  there,  but  still  next  year  (1817)  the  corsairs  were  as  busy  as  ever, 
and  now  ventured  to  extend  their  piracies  even  to  the  North  Sea.  Between 
this  time  and  1828  French  ships  suffered  severely,  and  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  disputes  that  arose  the  Dey  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  the  King  of 
France :  to  this  no  reply  was  sent,  and  the  Dey,  summoning  the  French  consul, 
asked  why  his  master  remained  silent  To  this  the  consul  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  a  King  of  France  could  not  condescend  to  correspond  with  a  Dey 
of  Algiers,  on  which  the  Dey  struck  the  consul  and  roundly  abused  the 
king.  This  insult  brought  a  French  squadron  to  Algiers  in  1827,  and  for 
three  years  a  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained.  In  1830  40,000  men 
effected  a  landing,  Algiers  was  again  bombarded,  and  capitulated  on  the  6th 
of  July.  From  this  time  forward  till  1867  the  arduous  task  of  the  conquest 
of  Algeria  was  in  progress.  Seven  years  of  fighting  were  required  to  master 
the  coast-land,  and  the  towns  which  lie  along  it  The  Tell  country,  or  fertile 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  not  brought  under  French 
rule  till  1846 ;  from  that  time  till  1847  the  battle  was  waged  along  the 
Maroccan  fit>ntier,  and  then  eastward  towards  Tunis.  Between  1857  and 
1869  the  contest  was  carried  inland  over  the  high  plateaus  and  down  into  the 
Algerian  Sahara  beyond.  Until  1864  sanguinary  conflicts  were  constantly 
occurring  with  the  Eabyles  or  Berbers  of  ti^e  mountains,  descendants  of  the 
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fiery-  Nnmidians.  The  great  enemy  of  the  French  in  thia  conflict  was  Ahd-ei- 
Eader,  the  brave  leader  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Oran,  who  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Dey  at  Algiers  to  make  themselves 
independent,  and  who  in  their  later  struggles  against  the  French  were  aided 
by  the  Sultan  of  Marocco.  The  capture  of  Abd-el-Kader  in  1847,  after  he 
had  troubled  the  French  for  fifteen  years,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  conquest  The  arduous  character  of  the  struggle  for  tUs  posses- 
sion may  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  the  French  troops  had  at  times 
to  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  100,000  men,  and  that  a  sum  of  120  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  was  spent  in  military  operations.  Till  1871  the  country 
remained  under  strict  military  rule,  and  it  was  not  till  that  time  that  a  dvU 
administration  in  the  provinces  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Constantine  could  be  safely 
oiganiBed.    The  acquisition  of  Tunis,  in  1881,  has  already  been  noticed. 

70.  Having  thus  completed  a  rapid  survey  of  the  possessions  which  lie 
round  the  maigins  of  Africa,  we  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  dirooveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  vast  continent 
by  the  host  of  European  explorers  who  have  been  besieging  its  hidden  regions 
firom  all  sides  during  this  century.  Among  the  earliest  travellers  of  this 
period  were  the  Englishmen  Clapperton,  Oudney,  and  Denham,  who  started  from 
TripoH,  and  after  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  first  reached  the  state  of  Bomu, 
in  the  Soudan,  and  saw  the  great  shallow  lake,  the  Chad.  In  1826,  Mi^or  Laing 
ffarst  reached  the  famed  city  of  Timbuktu,  which  had  been  known  by  report  to 
Europeans  since  the  fourteenth  century,  pa3ring  for  his  hardly- won  knowledge 
by  his  life.  Then  the  Frenchman  Cailli^  brought  back  an  account  of  this  great 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  the  German,  Heinrich  Barth,  returned  from  his  six 
years  of  travel  to  and  ftt>  in  the  Soudan  (1849-66).  It  was  not  till  after  these 
arduous  journeys  that  any  distinct  conception  could  be  formed  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  great  fertile  belt  of  central  Africa,  which  lies  south  of  the 
barrier  of  the  vast  Sahara.  Then  came  to  light  the  great  series  of  Moham- 
medan states  which  lie  between  Dar-Fur  on  tiie  east  and  Senegambia  on  the 
west — ^Wadai,  Bomu,  and  the  Felattah  states  on  the  west  of  these. 

71.  The  powerful  state  of  Bomu,  in  which  the  descendants  of  Arabs  are 
the  ruling  race  over  the  far  more  numerous  negro  inhabitants,  had  its  first 
Moslem  ruler  as  efixly  as  1086,  and  seems  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  its  limits  extended  over  Fezzan  on  the  north. 

72.  The  states  lying  westward — Sokoto,  Gando,  Masena — ^with  many  minor 
ones,  owe  their  foundation  to  the  Fulahs  or  Felattahs,  who  appear  to  have 
been  converted  to  Mohammedanism  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  who  have  been  extending  their  religious  wars  of  conquest  east- 
ward over  the  Niger  basin  since  1802,  and  are  even  yet  extending  their  in- 
fluence farther  into  the  pagan  domain  of  central  Negroland. 

78.  Among  the  many  notable  points  in  the  progress  of  South  African  dis- 
covery, it  may  suffice  to  recall  here  the  first  crossing  of  the  continent  by 
Livingstone,  and  his  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  great  river  Zambesi  in 
1854-65 ;  tiie  discovery  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  eastern  equatorial 
acme  by  the  missionaries  Bebmann  and  Krapf  in  1849,  and  the  news  they 
gsthered  on  their  travels  of  the  vast  lakes  in  the  interior ;  Captain  Burton's 
discovery  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  Speke's  first  view  of  the  Ukerewe,  or 
Victoria  Nyanza,  in  1858 ;  Speke  and  Grant's  subsequent  exploration  of  the 
Victoria  Lske,  an  expanse  of  water  larger  than  Ireland,  and  their  discovery 
that  the  Nile  flowed  frt>m  its  northern  shores ;  Livingstone's  arrival  at  the 
l^yassa  in  1869 ;  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  discovery  of  the  Albert  Lake  in  1864  ; 
the  exploration  of  the  lake  chain  of  the  Lualaba  by  Livingstone  in  1866-70 ; 
lieutenant  Cameron's  journey  across  the  equatorial  region  from  Indian  Ocean 
to  Atlantic  in  1874-75 ;  and  Stanley's  brave  voyage  down  the  Congo  in  1876-77. 
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74.  The  labonn  of  these  exploren  have  now  given  ni  a  general  definition 
of  tiie  long-debated  problems  of  the  hydrographic  systeme  of  Central  AfHca, 
enabling  ns  to  distingniah,  and  ao  far  to  map  out,  the  basins  of  the  thxee 
great  rivers — ^the  Nile  flowing  north,  the  Gongo  west,  and  the  Zambesi  east 

76.  Among  the  many  tribal  organisations  and  native  states,  if  they  can  be 
80  called,  which  have  come  to  light  in  central  S.  Africa,  the  most  extensive, 
perhaps,  is  the  central  one  of  Urua,  stretching  across  ^e  rivers  which  feed 
the  central  Congo  from  tibe  southward,  over  an  area  not  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  state,  at  the  time  of  Cameron's  visit,  was  ruled  over 
by  the  native  king  Kasongo,  and  parcelled  out  into  many  captaincies  under  his 
absolute  authority.  Ulvnda,  westward  of  Urua,  is  also  a  great  state^  governed 
by  a  hereditary  chief  styled  the  Mata  Yafa,  or  Muata  Yanvo,  who  has  been 
known  by  report  to  the  Portuguese  on  the  West  Cosat  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  to  whom  the  Cazembe  (page  78)  is  vassaL  Anotiher  native 
kingdom  wUch  has  come  prominently  into  view,  from  its  having  been  visited 
by  several  travellers,  and  frt>m  the  favourable  reception  given  by  its  ruler  to 
Earopeans,  is  that  of  Uganda,  which  extends  round  the  northern  border  of 
the  Victoria  lake. 

We  may  now  croes  over  to  America,  to  review  lapidly  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  during 
the  present  century  ;  beginning  with  the  Spanish  region  in  the  BoatL 

76.  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  at  war  with  Spain,  the  ally  of  France^ 
when  the  century  began,  and  at  that  time  such  reports  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  Spanish  colonists  of  the  La  Plata  had  reached  Europe,  as  to  incline  the 
English  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  this  territory,  which  had 
already  become  the  most  considerable  mart  of  Spanish  America,  and  whither 
the  steady  tide  of  immigration  from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  setting.  In  the 
year  1806,  accordingly,  a  British  squadron  of  five  vessels  entered  the  La  Plata, 
took  MialdonadOf  on  the  north  coast  of  the  inlet,  and  landing,  advanced  upon  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  which  capitulated  at  once.  The  triumph,  however,  was 
of  brief  duration,  for  the  people  soon  rallied  and  compelled  the  British  to 
retreat  to  Maldonado  again.  Reinforced  next  year,  Monte  Video  waa  invested 
and  carried  by  assault,  but  a  second  attempt  to  gain  Buenos  Ayres  was  a 
complete  failure ;  and  a  convention  was  entered  into  by  which  the  British 
abandoned  La  Plata. 

The  Spanish  American  colonists  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  strength 
in  repelling  a  force  stronger  than  that  of  their  rulers ;  for  a  time  they  had 
remained  faithful  to  Spain,  but  disaffection  showed  itself  unmistakably  when 
the  French  under  Napoleon  had  occupied  Spain,  and  when  the  Bourbons  were 
dethroned  by  him  in  1808.  An  agent  of  Napoleon  was  then  sent  out  to 
induce  the  colonists  to  swear  fealty  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  but  was  put  under 
arrest  for  lus  pains.  A  daim  made  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  was 
likewise  r^ected  for  several  years.  Under  a  provisional  government,  the  people 
of  the  La  Plata  were  divided  in  opinion,  some  desiring  a  monarchy,  others  a 
new  organisation  and  independence. 

77.  Paraguay  was  the  first  to  assert  her  right  to  self-government,  having 
become  not  only  firee  from  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  independent  also  of  the 
other  states  of  La  Plata,  as  early  as  1811.  On  the  other  extreme  limit  of 
Spanish  America,  in  Mexico,  the  discontent  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
against  the  viceregal  govenmieut  during  Napoleon's  wars  in  the  Peninsula 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion  ;  Chile  in  tiie  south  now  also  began  the  war  for 
independence.  The  patriots  of  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Caracas  ot  Vene- 
zuela, under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Simon  Bolivar,  daimed  independence 
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in  1810,  bat  the  oomitry  was  restored  for  two  yean  more  to  its  allegianoe. 
In  1818,  however,  Bolivar  entered  Caracas  as  conqneror,  and  was  haUed  as 
Uberator  of  Veneroela.  In  1816,  an  assembly  of  representatives  from  all  the 
provinoes  of  the  La  Plata  met  at  Tutmnum,  where  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence was  drawn  np.  Four  governments  were  formed  from  the  former  vioeroyal- 
ties  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Alto  Pern  or  Bolivia,  the  Banda  Oriental  (eastern 
aide  of  the  Uragnay  river)  or  Umgnay,  and  the  united  provincee  of  La  Plata. 
The  victories  of  iviya  and  Boyaea  released  New  Granada  and  Ecuador,  and 
in  1819  the  republic  of  Colombia  was  declared.  The  battle  of  Maypu 
achieved  the  independence  of  Chile  in  1818  ;  that  of  Ayaeucho,  the  fk^edom 
of  Upper  Peru,  now  called  Bolivia  in  honour  of  the  libaator.  The  republic 
of  Colombia  also  became  independent  of  the  mother  country  in  1819,  and  the 
three  states  composing  it  remained  in  union  tiU  1830.  Mexico  flnaUy  estab- 
lished its  freedom  in  1824.  Pern,  the  ilrst  formed  viceroyalty  in  South 
America,  was  the  last  to  set  up  the  standard  of  independence ;  it  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Spain  till  1820,  but  then,  aided  by  patriots  from  ChUe 
and  by  English  volunteers,  it  quickly  gained  its  independence.  Before  1828, 
the  Central  American  States  had  also  thrown  off  the  rule  of  Spain  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  composed  of  the  states  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Bica — a  confederation  which  held 
together  till  1889. 

Thus  before  1825  all  the  vast  continental  possessions  of  Spanish  America 
were  separated  fh>m  the  mother  country  and  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
repnblics,  in  too  many  of  which  a  continual  round  of  revolutions  forms  the 
sum  of  their  subsequent  history. 

78.  We  have  already  remarked,  in  noticing  events  in  Portugal,  that  under 
the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion  the  royal  fiunily  transferred  itself  thence 
to  Brazil  in  1807  ;  the  seat  of  government  of  Portugal  was  for  the  time  trans- 
ferred to  Bio  de  Janeiro.  After  the  combined  efforts  of  the  British  and  Portu- 
goeee  had  f^eed  Portugal  from  the  I^rendh,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Maria  in 
1810,  the  Begent  succeeded  to  the  Joint  crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  The 
continued  residence  of  the  new  king  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  however,  gave  rise  to 
discontent  at  home,  and  ultimately  to  the  revolution  of  1820  at  Lisbon,  and 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  there.  Brazil,  on 
shaking  off  the  imperial  yoke  like  its  neighbours,  found  a  merely  nominal 
revolution  suiBoient,  and  accepted  a  hereditary  monarchy  instead  of  a  resUess 
repnUican  system,  its  independence  being  ratified  by  King  JoAo,  and  its 
government  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dom  Pedro  his  son — an  arrangement  which 
has  secured  to  Brazil  comparative  peace  and  prosperity. 

79.  Of  all  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America  then  remain  now  under 
the  government  of  the  mother  country  only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Bieo  in  the  West  Indies.  The  misgoverament  of  the  former,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  native-bom  Creole  element  from  all  ofiices  and  emoluments,  drove  that 
island  into  rebellion,  which  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Spain  to  quelL 
Since  then  a  more  equitable  system  of  administration  has  been  inaugurated. 

80.  The  island  of  Hayti  or  Hispaniola,  lying  between  these  two  Spanish 
possessions  (not  much  inferior  to  Ireland  in  extent),  has  had  a  remaricably 
disturbed  history.  On  its  shores  the  first  settiement  of  Spanish  America  was 
placed  by  Columbus,  and  after  the  aboriginal  Indians  had  been  swept  away  it 
became  one  of  the  earliest  fields  of  n«gro  slavery.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  the  buccaneers  and  filibusters  of  the  Caribbean  Seas  made  its  western 
harboun  their  great  haunt,  and,  as  they  were  chiefiy  French,  this  part  of  the 
island  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Byswick  in  1697.  For  nearly  a 
century  the  buccaneers  imported  great  nnroben  of  Africans ;  an  intermediate 
race  of  mnlattoes  sprang  up,  and  soon  the  mutual  antipathies  of  these  three 
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colonn  gave  rise  to  the  terrible  internecine  itmggle  of  1791,  which  ended  in 
the  extermination  of  the  once  dominant  Enropeana. 

In  1801  a  frnitleaa  eifort  waa  made  by  France  to  recover  thia  dependency. 
For  a  time  a  negro  named  Desaalinea  was  ''  Emperor  of  Hayti,"  after  whidi 
revolution  on  revolution  changed  the  political  condition  to  and  tro  from 
republic  to  monarchy  or  despotism.  In  1843  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
or  Spanish  portion  of  Haytl  formed  themselves  into  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  during  1861-66  placed  itself  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  but  in  the 
latter  year  again  proclaimed  the  republic  and  expelled  the  Spanish  troops. 

81.  Betumingto themainlandof  North  America,  someimportant  points  must 
be  noted  in  the  Ustoiy  of  Mexico  after  its  rise  to  independence.  After 
Louisiana  had  been  purchased  from  the  French  by  the  United  States  in  1808, 
the  territory  of  Texas,  Isring  between  that  and  Mexico,  became  a  debateable 
land,  claimed  alike  by  Spain  and  by  the  United  States  ;  till  1887  Tbxas  was  the 
scene  of  continual  disturbances  brought  about  by  the  attempts  of  the  Americans 
to  wrest  the  country  from  the  Mexicans,  tiie  warlike  native  Apache  and 
Conumche  Indians  keeping  up  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  land.  In  1887 
however,  after  an  unsucoeasful  Mexican  invasion,  Texas  became  for  a  few  years 
an  independent  republic,  which  in  1845  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 
As  Mexico  had  never  recognised  the  independence  of  Texas,  this  annexation 
gave  rise  to  a  war  with  the  United  States ;  hostilities  were  carried  on  for  three 
years,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  was  stormed  and  taken. 

During  a  series  of  revolutions  between  1850  and  1860,  such  wanton 
aggressions  were  committed  against  foreign  residents  in  Mexico  as  to  provoke 
the  interference  of  European  powers,  and  in  April  1862  the  French  Emperor 
declared  war  against  the  republic  In  June  of  the  following  year  the  French 
troops  entered  the  capital,  a  provisional  monarchy  was  set  up,  and  the  crown 
was  accepted  by  the  ill-fated  archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  its 
borders  led  to  the  removal  of  the  French  troops,  when  the  republicans  immedi- 
ately rose  to  arms,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  Maximilian,  betrayed  into 
their  hands,  was  executed  in  1867.  After  this  the  republican  constitution  of 
1857  again  came  into  operation. 

82.  The  marvellous  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  expansion  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  Statoa 
now  claim  attention,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  globe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  four  states  had  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen 
which  lay  along  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  now  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  reaches  across  from  Atlantic  to  Padflc  In  1800 
the  States  already  had  a  population  of  about  6  millions :  this  has  now  mcreased 
to  nearly  50  millions :  the  continent  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans 
in  the  expedition  of  Louis  and  Clarke  in  1804,  and  in  1869  a  railway  had  been 
constructed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  the  domain  of 
Indian  tribes  when  the  century  began  :  now  there  is  but  a  little  remnant^  the 
survivon  of  a  few  tribes,  submissive  and  powerless,  interesting  now  as  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  or  becoming  incorporated  with  the  stronger  race. 

A  few  leading  points  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States  may  be  recalled. 

88.  On  the  death  of  the  first  president,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Republic  was  removed  in  1800  to  the  city  on  the  Potomac  which  he  had 
planned  for  the  capital,  and  which  bean  lus  name  of  WashingUm,  Three 
yean  after  this  the  area  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
doubled  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  During  Napoleon's  wan  the  debated 
right  of  search  of  American  vessels  for  British-bom  subjects  to  be  impressed 
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into  the  naval  aervice,  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  then  to  a  war,  in  which 
CSanada  was  inraded  from  the  United  States,  and  Washington  city  was  taken 
(1814)  by  the  British  fleet.  Peace  once  more  restored,  the  rapid  tide  of 
European  immigration  required  the  formation  of  seven  new  states  witiiin  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  century.^  The  peninsula  of  Florida  also  was  ceded  by  Spain 
in  1812.  Before  this  time  slavery  had  been  gradually  abolished  in  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  but  was  retained  in  the  purely  agricultural  States 
of  the  south.     Two  sections  were  thus  formed  in  the  Republic. 

84.  The  war  with  Mexico  for  the  possession  of  Texas  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  Just  before  the  treaty  which  concluded  it,  after  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico  by  the  American  troops,  the  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  in  Upper  California,  an  event  which  was  to  work  the  most 
marvellously  rapid  change  in  the  condition  of  all  Western  America.  The 
Metican  treaty,  concluded  immediately  after,  fidded  New  Mexico  and  Upper 
California  to  the  United  States  ;  men  rushed  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
workl,  iSSem  Frandfoo  rose  as  if  by  magic  to  become  the  great  mart  of  the 
Padfic  coast,  and  only  three  years  after  the  discovery  of  tiie  precious  metal 
gold  was  exported  thence  to  the  value  of  nine  millions  sterling.  California  having 
been  raised  to  the  condition  of  a  State,  the  country  inland,  between  it  and  the 
states  already  formed  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  rapidly  explored  and  incor- 
porated. 

85.  In  1854  the  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  into  the  central  territory  of 
Kansas  led  to  the  first  active  outbreak  of  the  storm  which  had  been  brewing 
between  the  slave-party  and  the  friends  of  free  labour  in  the  United  States, 
and  after  a  violent  contest  the  latter  prevailed. 

At  the  presidential  election  of  1860  the  northern  or  abolition  party  and 
the  southern  slaveholders  were  formally  arrayed  in  opposition  in  Congress, 
and  the  Southern  States  being  outvoted  at  once  began  to  withdraw  from  the 
onion.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  dissolve  its  union. 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  followed  at 
once,  and  a  year  later  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
joineil  them  ;  Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  -divided  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  indinations.  For  the  capital  of  the  Southern  or  rebel  government 
jRichmimd  in  Virginia  was  chosen,  and  the  contest  between  the  Northerns  or 
Federals  and  the  Southerns  or  Confederates  began  with  the  battle  of  BuU  Run^ 
near  the  Potomac  river,  in  July  1861.  In  the  four  years'  war  which  ensued, 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  Federals  at  ChfOUanooga  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
capture  of  Vicktbwrg  on  the  Mississippi,  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  1868,  may 
be  aaid  to  have  been  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war,  as  they  re-opened 
the  highway  of  the  great  river  from  its  mouth  upward,  and  divided  the 
C^onfederate  States  into  two  portions.  The  great  battle  of  Petert^wrg  in  April 
1865,  by  which  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  was  necessitated,  brought  the 
great  rebellion  to  a  close.  In  1866  all  the  seceded  states  were  restored  to  the 
onion,  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 

86.  The  remote  north-western  provinces  of  America,  discovered  by 
Bering  on  his  voyage  from  Siberia,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Bussian  Fur  Trading  Company,  as  a  vast  hunting  ground,  ftom.  1799  till  1867. 
In  that  year  the  territory  was  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  United  States^ 
and  has  since  taken  the  title  of  the  AUuta  territory. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  consists  of  39  states  and  7  territories,  each  of 
which  is  represented  according  to  its  population  in  the  Congress  of  the  Union, 
but  is  independent  in  the  management  of  its  internal  and  Xocal  affairs. 

1  Ohio  1802,  Louialana  18U,  Indiana  1816,  Mississippi  1817,  Illinois  1818,  Alabama 
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87.  We  now  oome  to  Brituih  North  America.  B7  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1778,  which  ended  the  ten  yean'  conflict  of  the  wan  of  the  Spanish 
sncceBsion,  the  French  possessions  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Newfoundland — ^passed  into  the  hands  of 
Britain.  New  Bnmswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  not  formally  settled  as  colonies 
hy  the  British  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  when  the  French,  who 
with  the  native  Indians  had  kept  np  hostilities  against  the  new  comers,  were 
finally  expelled  or  mastered. 

Newfoundland,  on  the  coasts  of  which  the  French  still  hold  the  priTileges 
of  the  cod-fishery,  obtained  a  government  of  its  own  in  1728,  and  Labrador 
has  been  indnded  in  its  administration  since  1809.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
adjoining  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  though  settled  in  1745,  was  not 
finally  annexed  to  Britain  till  1758.  It  takes  its  name  from  Edward,  Dnke 
of  Kent,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentuiy. 

88.  The  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759-60  has  already  been  noted.  After 
the  territory  had  been  restricted  to  its  present  limits  north  of  the  great  lakes 
and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  cession  of  the  six  sovereign  states  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  divided  in  1791  for  a  time  into  two  separate  provinces ;  the 
eastern  one,  or  Lower  Canada,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  French  inhabitants, 
retained  its  national  institutions,  and  the  western  province^  or  Upper  Canada, 
became  the  Euglish  section  of  the  land.  Dissensions  between  these  diiferently 
constituted  provinces  increased  in  malignity,  till  in  1884  armed  insurrections 
broke  out,  which  were  only  suppressed  sfter  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed ; 
the  result  of  the  movement  being  the  union  of  the  provinces  under  one  govern- 
ment in  1840. 

89.  The  whole  unoccupied  territory  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  caUed 
Oregon  (as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  latitude)  was  claimed  equally  by 
Britain  and  by  the  United  States,  and  by  a  treaty  made  in  1818,  and  renewed 
in  1827,  it  was  agreed  that  this  region  should  be  considered  joint  property. 
Its  increasing  importance,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  have  some  definite 
line  of  division,  and  in  1846  a  compromise  was  made  by  which  Britain  held 
all  the  land  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  United  States  all  south  of  that  line. 

90.  Vancouver's  Island,  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  been 
accustomed  to  visit  regularly  for  the  furs  provided  by  its  native  Indians,  was 
brought  prominently  into  notice  by  this  boundary  question,  and  was  granted 
in  1849  to  the  Company,  under  the  express  condition  of  colonising  it.  At  this 
time  the  territory  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent  north  of  the  49th  parallel 
was  still  a  part  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The 
discovery  of  gold  here  in  1857,  as  in  California  farther  sontk,  drew  crowds  of 
adventurers  to  its  shores,  and  when  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  ceased  in 
1858,  the  territory  was  named  British  Columbia,  and  was  raised  to  the  nnk 
of  a  colony. 

91.  The  question  of  the  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  now 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  found  favour  from  the  obvious  advantages  that 
the  plan  would  confer.  It  was  not  till  1867,  however,  that  an  Act  of  Imperial 
Parliament  was  passed  uniting  federally  the  separate  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  into  one  Dominion  under  the  name  of 
Canada,  with  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Subsequentiy  the  Dominion  has  been  extended  over  the  North-West  Territory 
(the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territory  and  Rupert's  Land),  which  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  1869.  From  this  territory  the  small  provinoe  of 
Manitoba,  embracing  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  next  the  United  States 
boundary,  was  formed  in  1870.     In  1871   British  Columbia  and  Vanconver 
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IslAnd  also  Joined  the  Dominion  ;  Prince  Edwaid  Island  was  added  in  1873 ; 
80  that  at  present  Newfoundland  alone  holds  out  independently  from  the  rest 
of  the  gnrap  now  indnded  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

92.  Scarcely  lees  wonderful  than  the  rapid  development  of  the  RepabUc  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  that  of  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  Though  Cook  had  sailed  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
easteni  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  a  British  colony  had  been  established  at 
Botany  Bay  in  1788,  so  little  was  known  even  of  the  coast-line  of  the  new 
continent  that  it  was  not  until  within  two  years  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  Dr.  Bass,  in  H.M.S.  'Reliance,'  established  the  fact  that  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania)  was  really  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
150  miles  in  width.  During  the  year  1808  a  vessel  carrying  a  party  of 
convicts  and  a  small  armed  guard  was  sent  out  firom  England  to  form  another 
station,  like  that  of  Botany  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  party 
landed  at  Port  Philip  (the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Melbourne)  but  considering 
the  country  too  sterile  left  the  place  and  crossed  the  strait  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  formed  a  camp  at  Sullivan*^  Cove,  where  the  little  settlement  struggled 
through  its  first  years  in  resisting  the  attaclLB  of  the  aborigines.  In  1825 
another  convict  station  was  placed  at  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  north  of  the  New  South 
Wales  coast,  and  West  Australia  was  first  occupied  in  1826,  the  Suxin  River 
being  chosen  as  the  point  of  settlement.  Port  Philip,  after  the  first  cursory 
▼isit  to  it,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  again  till  1885,  when  a 
stockowner  bartered  a  quantity  of  cloth  with  the  natives  there  for  a  laige 
tract  of  laud ;  his  schooner  arriving  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tarra  Tarra  (a  stream 
flowing  into  Port  Philip)  was  moored  to  the  trees  on  its  banks  where  the 
wEarves  of  Melbourne  now  stand. 

98.  In  1825,  when  the  settiers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  numbered  about 
8000,  Tasmania  was  raised  to  be  a  separate  colony,  and  ten  years  later  was 
nnder  the  governorship  of  Sfar  John  Franklin,  of  Arctic  fame,  under  whom  it 
made  great  progress.  South  Australia  was  unoccupied  tiU  1830,  when  a  party 
of  200  colonists  landed  and  began  a  settiement  at  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Adelaide,  The  Swan  River  Settlement  on  tiie  west  coast  had  not  pros- 
pered greatiy  before  1850,  at  which  date,  by  petition  of  the  colonists,  it  received 
the  convicts  who  were  now  refused  by  New  South  Wales,  and  between  that 
time  and  1868,  when  the  transportation  ceased,  about  10,000  prisoners  were 
added  to  its  little  population. 

94.  A  grand  event  in  the  history  of  Australia  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Port  Philip  district  of  New  South  Wales  in  1850,  causing  the  whole  settie- 
ment to  become  "drunk  with  gold ; "  drawing  men  of  all  avocations — mer- 
chants, saifors,  tradesmen— from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Port  Philip  district  had  been  but  an  appanage  of  New  South 
Wales;  now  it  was  created  into  the  independent  colony  of  Victoria,  which 
developed  its  roads,  railways,  and  manufactures  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

From  New  South  Wales,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Moreton  Bay  district 
was  separated  in  1859,  to  form  the  colony  of  Queensland, 

95.  As  yet  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  all  but  unknown,  though 
explorers  were  every  year  lifting  the  borders  of  the  veil  which  covered  it. 
Most  prominent  of  all  in  the  long  list  of  Australian  pioneers  stands  M'Douall 
Stuart,  who  after  many  attempts  succeeded  in  crossing  the  continent  from 
Sooth  Australia  to  its  northern  shores  in  1862.  In  consequence  of  the 
favourable  report  given  by  Stuart,  the  South  Australian  government 
determined  to  attempt  the  colonisation  of  the  northern  territory,  which  was 
then  added  to  its  existing  limits.  The  experiment  was  not  successful,  but 
within  ten  years  of  Stuart's  exploring  march  a  line  of  electric  telegraph  had 
been  set  up  all  along  the  route  that  he  followed  from  sea  to  sea,  uniting 
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South  Australia  with  the  Afliatio  and  European  system  of  communication. 
From  a  few  hundreds  dotted  about  at  various  conTict  stations  along  the  coasts 
the  population  of  the  five  divisions  of  Australia  has  now  risen  to  upwards  of 
two  millions  ;  explorers  have  investigated  the  interior  in  all  directions ;  the 
lai^ge  cities  of  Sydney^  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  have  arisen,  and  settlements 
extend  far  inland  on  aJl  sides  excepting  the  northern  and  western. 

96.  No  European  is  known  to  have  resided  in  New  Zealand  before  1814, 
and  no  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  until  1839,  when  a  patch  of  land  at  Port 
NichoUon^  In  Cook  Strait,  was  bought  from  the  natives  for  the  first  party  of 
settlers,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  clubbed  together  to  form  a  New 
Zealand  Company.  Wdlington,  the  present  capital,  and  AuckUmd,  the 
former  seat  of  government  in  the  North  Island,  were  fiirst  founded  in  1840  ; 
New  Plymouth  and  Nelson  in  1841 ;  Dunedin  in  Otago,  by  a  Scotch 
company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church,  in  1848  ;  and  drntorimry  in 
1850,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  British  governor 
took  office  in  1840,  and  the  history  of  the  colony  thence  onward  until  1865, 
especially  in  the  North  Island,  is  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  brave 
and  skilful  Maori  natives.  This  fine  aboriginal  race,  found  by  the  diacoverer 
Cook  living  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilisation,  under  fixed  laws,  has  been 
reduced  by  incessant  wars  from  several  hundreds  of  thousands  to  about  5000, 
the  greater  proportion  of  whom  now  live  peaceably  on  the  North  Island,  aharing 
the  land  with  their  white  neighbours,  but  in  the  altered  conditions  of  life  they 
are  rapidly  dying  off.  Previous  to  1875  the  colony  was  divided  into  eight 
provinces,  but  since  that  date  the  provincial  system  has  been  abolished  by  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  the  islands  have  been  brought  under  ons 
government. 

97.  North-east  of  New  Zealand  the  archipelago  of  the  VtU  or  Fiji  Islands 
forms  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  British  Crown.  Ab  early  as  1804  a 
number  of  escaped  convicts  from  New  South  Wales  reached  their  shores,  and, 
remaining  there,  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  tribal  wars  which  were 
constantly  being  wsged.  About  1820  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  began  their 
work  here,  and  so  far  paved  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  white  settlers  that  the 
number  of  these  has  increased  in  late  years  to  two  or  three  thousand.  As 
long  ago  as  1859  the  reigning  chief  Thakombau  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
these  islands  to  England,  and  for  several  years  a  form  of  government 
instituted  by  the  settlers,  consisting  of  a  council  and  house  of  representatives, 
has  been  in  operation.  In  1875  the  islands  were  formed  into  a  Britisli 
colony.  Since  then  (in  1884),  at  the  ui^gent  demand  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  has  been  incorporated  in  the  British 
empire,  but  Germany  has  been  permitted  to  seize  upon  New  Britain. 

98.  With  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  age  of  great  maritime 
discovery  may  be  said  to  have  ended  ;  the  voyager  Cook  had  for  ever  dispelled 
the  idea  of  the  great  southern  continent,  and  by  saiUng  round  the  icy  burners 
of  the  Antarctic  circle  had  shown  that  no  habitable  land  lay  open  for  conquest 
in  that  direction.  In  the  far  north  also,  those  who  had  gone  repeatedly  in 
search  of  the  passage  east  or  west  to  the  Pacific  had  everywhere  been  baffled 
by  the  ice-pack  of  the  Arctic  zone.  Between  these  icy  limits  no  part  of  the 
open  seas  remained  unvisited  by  the  mariner,  no  land  of  any  importance  could 
be  hidden  there. 

New  tracts  of  great  extent  have  indeed  been  found  towards  the  southern 
and  northern  poles  of  the  globe  during  this  century,  and  each  succeeding 
expedition  has  added  something  towards  the  completion  of  the  full  knowledge 
of  land  and  sea  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  there  has  been  no  revelation  of 
lands  which  can  ever  be  of  value  for  the  habitation  of  men,  and,  in  later  years 
especially,  exploration  has  taken  an  altogether  new  direction,  and  has  been 
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pnweeated  far  more  in  fortheranoe  of  the  scientific  conquest  of  the  globe  than 
with  the  hope  of  adding  any  new  land  to  that  already  known. 

Towards  the  South  Pole  during  this  century  the  yoyages  of  exploration 
hare  reached  those  limits  beyond  which  it  seems  impossible  for  men  to  pass. 
The  8(mth  Shetland  Isles,  south-east  of  Cape  Hoom,  were  found  by  Captain 
Smith  in  1816 ;  the  Rusdan  voyager  Bellinghausen  found  the  most  southerly 
land  then  known,  Peter  Island,  in  1821 ;  Captain  Biscoe  discovered  the  coast 
he  named  £nderbif  Land  in  1831 ;  Balleny  the  islands  named  after  him  in 
1839  ;  the  French  commander  Dumont  D'Urville,  Adelie  Landt  in  1840 ;  and 
Sir  James  Ross  reached  the  highest  south  latitude  yet  attained  in  1841,  dis- 
covering the  barren  Victoria  Land,  with  its  volcanoes  of  Erebus  and  Terror. 

In  the  Arctic  seas,  Pairy,  following  the  inlet  of  Lancaster  Sound,  in  1819 
reached  MeMUe  Island  and  other  barren  Arctic  islands  to  which  his  name  has 
been  given ;  Sooresby  and  Oraah  made  known  the  fiord  and  glacier  coast  of 
JSast  Cfreenland  in  1822-23 ;  the  many  expeditions  in  quest  of  the  lost  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  ships,  which  had  gone  on  the  last  search  for  the  north- 
west passage,  added  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line  to  the  Arctic  American 
shores ;  the  brave  Dr.  Kane  extended  knowledge  in  Smith  Sound  in  1858  ; 
an  Austrian  expedition  in  1872-74  discovered  the  archipelago  of  islands  north- 
east of  Novaya  Zemlya  which  was  named  Franz  Jostf  Land  ;  Captain  Mark- 
ham,  of  a  British  expedition  under  Captain  Nares,  after  a  toilsome  journey 
over  the  ice,  reached  lat  88°  20'  N. ;  NordenslgCld,  alter  efforts  continued  for 
years,  effected  the  north-east  passage,  and  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  Asia ; 
and  last  of  all.  Lieutenant  Lockwood,  of  the  tragic  American  expedition  under 
lieutenant  Greely,  advanced  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  Greenland  to  lat.  88"  24', 
and  thus  stood  nearer  the  Pole  than  any  man  had  previously  done.  In  this 
Arctic  region  the  unknown  has  been  driven  into  narrow  limits. 

99.  Discovery,  as  we  have  said,  has  now  taken  a  new  direction,  and  the 
trnly  scientific  conquest  of  the  globe  has  begun.  The  lands  of  Europe  which 
have  been  longest  inhabited  by  civilised  men  are  being  surveyed  and  mapped 
out  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  every  other  region  the 
preliminary  stage  to  tiiis,  the  closer  weaving  of  a  network  of  routes  of  explora-. 
tion,  is  ever  in  progress.  Not  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the  length  and 
iB'eadth  of  the  seas,  and  of  their  arms  and  inlets,  the  systematic  sounding  of 
these  has  begun,  so  that  thdr  true  depth  in  every  part  may  be  known,  Just  as 
every  height  of  the  land  is  being  more  accurately  measured.  As  the  first 
representatives  of  this  newly-instituted  exploration  of  the  domain  of  the  deep 
sea  by  civilised  nations,  may  be  taken  the  circumnavigation  voyages  of  the 
British  ship  '  Challenger '  (1872-76X  the  United  States  Government  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  *Tu8carora*  (1874-76) ;  the  German  'Gazelle'  voyage  in 
tha  same  years ;  that  of  the  Norwegian  ship  <  Voringen  *  to  examine  the  deep 
■eas  between  Norway  and  Iceland  in  1876-76 ;  and  the  latest  German,  French, 
British,  and  Danish  expeditions  in  the  European  seas. 


III.   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
I.   FORM  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  The  earliest  speculatora  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth  seem 
to  hare  regarded  the  world  as  a  great  plain,  the  centre  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  land  to  which  they  themselyes  belonged,  all 
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outride  thiBy  to  the  edge  of  the  plain^  being  filled  up  by  Hie 
imagmed  landi  of  mythical  peoples.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
▼lew  of  the  world  accepted  by  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time,  which 
represents  the  land  round  central  Greece,  and  on  each  ride  of  the 
sea,  passing  into  the  territories  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  borders 
of  night  on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  day  and  the  land  of  the 
Pygmies  on  the  south,  and  to  the  Elyrian  fields,  the  paradise  of 
terrestrial  heroes,  in  the  fSar  west — all  being  girt  about  by  the  ocean, 
from  which  the  sun  rose  and  into  which  it  was  believed  to  set 

2.  But  already  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  Romans  were  beginning  l^eir  aggresrive  wars  against 
opulent  Carthage,  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
seem  to  have  abandoned  these  dreamy  ideas  and  to  have  gained  from 
theoretical  conriderations  a  remarkably  dear  conception  of  what  we 
now  know  practically  to  be  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Geography  gives  a  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  and  from  Ids  time  onward  it  seems  to  have  been  universally 
accepted  by  men  of  learning  that  our  world  was  a  globe.  It  was 
this  belief  that  led  Columbus  to  seek  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies 
by  sailing  due  west  from  Spain  ;  but  his  supporition  that  on  reach- 
ing Hispaniola  and  Cuba  he  had  really  come  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  near  Japan,  shows  how  very  erroneous  were  the  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  the  world  in  his  day. 

3.  It  was  not  however  till  after  Magellan  had  first  crossed  the 
Pacific,  and  that  one  of  his  ships  whidi  had  sailed  out  westward 
from  San  Lucar  was  brought  back  to  the  same  port  from  the  east, 
that  there  existed  any  proof  of  the  spheririty  of  the  earth  which 
could  be  convincing  to  the  popular  mind,  or  that  any  true  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  its  lands  and  seas  was  obtained,  for  before  that 
time  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the  vast  width  of  the  Pacific.  We  can 
readily  understand  why  the  earliest  notion  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
should  have  been  that  of  a  flat  disc  floating  in  or  surrounded  by 
water,  rince  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imposrible,  to  become  convinced  by 
practical  observation  that  the  earth  is  round  without  moving  from 
one  spot  on  its  surfiace.  The  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
trees,  hills,  and  valleys,  generally  give  a  broken  horizon,  and  the 
first  idea  suggested  by  looking  at  any  small  space  of  water  is  that 
of  the  apparent  levelness  of  its  surface. 

4.  As  soon,  however,  as  men  began  to  extend  their  journeys  and 
voyages  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  appearances  must  have  been 
observed  which  could  only  be  explained  on  the  supporition  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  curved  and  not  flat  Watching  the  departure  of 
a  vessel  from  harbour,  as  she  sailed  out  to  sea,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  that  the  hull  was  the  first  part  to  disappear,  sinking  as  it  were 
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beoMith  the  sea,  that  the  lower  mastB  and  saik  were  next  hidden, 
tOl  the  top  mastB  alone  remained,  before  the  ship  waa  finally  lost 
eight  of;  or  if  scanning  the  sea  horizon  for  the  return  of  a  cargo-ship, 
the  same  appearances  were  noted,  bat  in  exactly  reverse  order,  as 
the  yessel  drew  towards  the  port  Such  appearances  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  and  the  sea  over  it  was 
a  flat  plain ;  but  the  explanation  becomes  dear  at  once,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  surface  is  curved,  the  rise  of  the  curve  being  that 
which  conceals  from  view  the  lower  part  of  the  distant  ship. 

5.  If,  instead  of  watching  the  stup's  arrival  or  departure  from 
the  land,  one  were  sailing  away  from  or  towards  shore  in  the  ship 
itself^  the  appearances  of  the  vanishing  or  risiDg  land  Would  be  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  low  grounds  of  the  shore  are  the  first  to  be  lost 
in  leaving,  the  last  to  be  seen  in  approaching.  On  nearing  the 
low  coasts  of  Holland,  for  example,  the  first  objects  noted  are  probably 
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the  top  of  a  church  steeple  or  the  upper  half  of  a  windmill  which  seefUs 
to  be  spinning  in  the  sea  itself;  and  it  is  not  till  much  later  that  the 
low  dyke  or  bank  which  keeps  out  tl^js  sea  from  the  land  at  the 
same  level,  comes  into  view.  This  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
yet  moet  convincing  proofr  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  sur&ce, 
and  one  that  can  readily  be  tested  at  any  part  of  the  sea  coast ;  and 
as  we  now  know  that  precisely  the  same  appearances  are  presented 
in  every  part  of  the  world  that  has  been  visited,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  curving  is  practically  the  same  in  all,  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

6.  On  land  the  visible  horizon  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  moet  parts 
broken  by  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  bnt  wherever  there  is  a 
plain  wide  enough  to  allow  an  nnrestricted  view  in  all  directions, 
the  limit  of  vision  of  the  observer  standing  on  it  is  formed  by  a 
circle  where  sky  and  land  seem  to  meet  at  a  uniform  distance  from 
him  on  all  sides.  At  sea  this  definite  circular  limit  of  the  horizon 
becomes  more  distinct;  move  in  what  direction  one  may,  the  limit 
of  the  circle  is  never  reached  ;  new  objects  may  rise  on  the  limit 
towards  which  the  ship  is  sailing,  or  towards  which  you  may  walk 
on  the  plain,  while  others  formerly  within  sight  sink  on  the  back- 
ward horizon,  bnt  the  vessel  or  the  individual  always  seems  to 
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form  the  central  point  of  this  horizon-circle.  This  is  obeerved 
all  oyer  the  world,  to  whatever  part  one  may  go,  and  the  same 
height  above  the  sea  level  or  above  the  plain  gives  practically  the 
same  extent  of  horizon  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Now  there  is  no 
other  shape  than  that  of  a  sphere  which  wonld  seem  drcolar  in 
every  point  of  view. 

7.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  roundness  that 
as  one  climbs  a  height  the  circle  of  vision  expands  ;  for  as  we 
ascend  we  are  enabled  to  look  over  a  part  of  the  curve  which  has 
limited  our  vision  below.  Observations  show  that  an  eqidvalent 
expansion  of  horizon  is  obtained  by  an  equal  increase  of  elevation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world*  The  conclusion  again  is  that  the  earth  is 
a  sphere. 

8.  In  early  days  of  navigation  the  sailors  of  the  eastern  Mediter^ 
ranean  were  wont  to  steer  by  the  constellation  Arktoe,  the  Bear/  and 
later  by  the  smaller  group  of  stars  to  which  the  name  Lesaer  Bear 
was  given,  the  brightest  of  which  we  now  call  the  PoU^daar,  Sail- 
ing north  and  south  between  Greece  and  Egypt,  they  could  not 
fjEkil  to  notice  how  their  change  of  position  affected  the  altitude 
of  these  stars;  how  as  they  sailed  southward  the  Little  Bear 
seemed  to  sink  down  towards  the  earth,  and  to  rise  again  in  the 
heavens  as  they  steered  northward;  and  the  sailors  of  our  day 
voyaging  in  wider  seas  find  the  Pole-etar  rising  over  their  heads  to 
near  the  zenith  as  they  sail  towards  the  Arctic  ice  ;  as  they  go 
south  through  the  Atlantic  the  Pole-star  sinks  down  and  down 
towards  the  horizon,  till  at  length  it  touches  it  and  diBappean 
beneath,  while  new  constellations,  among  them  the  Southern  Cross, 
rise  in  the  heavens  to  the  southward.  On  the  homeward  voyage 
from  the  south  the  Pole-star  again  appears  on  the  horizon,  and  again 
seems  to  mount  the  sky,  till  at  the  port  where  the  ship  started  it  is 
found  to  have  the  same  altitude  as  when  it  was  last  seen  there,  and 
to  the  people  who  have  stayed  at  home  it  has  not  changed  its  posi- 
tion at  alL  Evidently,  then,  the  apparent  movement  of  the  stars  is 
due  to  the  real  change  of  position  of  the  voyager  along  the  snr&ce 
of  the  sea. 

9.  This  only  shows,  however,  that  the  surfieuse  of  the  earth  is 
curved  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  If  the  voyage  were  made 
in  a  due  east  and  west  direction,  the  Pole-star  would  maintain  the 
same  altitude  throughout ;  but  the  apparent  movement  of  the  sun 
and  stars  gives  evidence  of  curving  in  this  direction  also.  If 
the  earth  were  level  from  west  to  east,  the  sun  would  rise  at  the 
same  moment  to  all  places  along  this  line.  But  a  voyager  starting, 
my,  for  instance,  with  his  chronometer  set  to  Qreenwich  time,  finds 

1  Part  of  which  we  already  know  ag  the  Plough  or  the  Wain.    (p.  5> 
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that  as  he  sails  west  the  sun  and  stars  rise  and  set  later  than  at 
Qreenwich ;  till  when  he  reached  the  West  Indies  he  would  find  his 
chronometer  six  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  place,  which  is 
called  local  time.  If  he  had  steered  east  to  India  he  would  have 
oheerved  the  sun  and  stars  risLUg  and  setting  earlier  as  he  proceeded, 
till  on  arriving  there  his  dock  would  be  six  hours  behind  the  apparent 
time  in  India.  Reaching  London  again,  his  dock  agrees  with  local 
time  as  before.  This  change  in  the  times  of  sun  and  star  rising  could 
only  take  place  if  the  earth  were  curved  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion alsa  The  ob!^ervation  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  in 
eclipses  of  the  moon  is  always  circular,  fras  made  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  affords  another  strong  proof  of  the  globular 
foim  of  the  earth. 

10.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  actual  size  of  the  earth, 
it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  philosophers  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  made  a  wonderfully  dose  approximation  to  the  true 
solution  of  this  problem,  though  at  the  time  they  lived  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  was  known  from  actual  dis- 
covery. One  of  these  philosophers,  named  Eratosthenes,  watching 
the  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun  across  the  sky,  had 
observed  that  at  midsummer,  or  the  longest  day,  its  rays  illu- 
mined the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  at  Syene  (Assuan),  on  the  Nile.  By 
observing  the  slope  of  the  sun's  iihadow  at  Alexandria  at  the  same 
time,  he  found  that  there  the  sun  was  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  drde  (7<»  12')  from  the  zenith,  or  the  point 
directly  overhead  in  the  heavens.  Reasoning  that  if  the  earth  is  a 
sphere  and  its  centre  the  middle  point  of  the  visible  cdestial  vault, 
any  change  which  makes  an  alteration  in  the  zenith-distance  of  a 
celestial  object  such  as  the  sun  or  a  star  must  correspond  to  a  like 
distance  on  the  earth's  surfieuse,  he  conduded  that  the  distance 
between  Syene  and  Alexandria,  which  he  found  to  be  about  5000 
stadia,  must  be  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  which  he 
accordingly  set  down  as  250,000  stadia,  a  calculation  which  is  in 
error  only  by  about  a  seventh  from  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
true  circuit  of  the  earth. 

11.  Thus  to  Eratosthenes  bdongs  the  credit  of  having  first  ap- 
plied a  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  measuring 
the  earth,  the  principle  upon  which  more  accurate  measurements 
are  being  extended  at  the  present  day.  At  intervals  from  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  measurements  on  the  plan  that  he  had  adopted 
were  made  both  in  eastern  and  western  Europe,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  invention  of  the  tdescope  in  the  seventeenth  century  had 
given  new  and  wonderful  powers  of  observation  of  the  heavens,  and 
aid  to  the  labour  of  the  surveyor  on  the  earth  itself,  that  measurements 
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of  large  belts  of  the  earth's  surface  began  to  be  made  with  caie  and 
precision.  These  measurements,  whidi  are  still  being  extended  and 
perfected  in  all  dvilised  conntries,  and  which  form  the  basis  of 
every  accurate  map,  are  conducted  somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
Two  stations  (it  may  be  several  hundreds  of  miles  apart),  which  lie 
as  nearly  as  possible  north  and  south  of  one  another  (Fig.  14),  are 
chosen,  and  the  difference  of  zenith  distance  of  several  celestial 
objects,  the  sun  and  stars,  is  accurately  ascertained  at  the  same 
moment;  next  what  is  termed  a  "  base-line"  is  accurately  measured 
on  the  ground  in  feet  and  inches  at  one  of  these  stations,  and  by 
the  method  known  as  trim^gulation  the  measurement  is  extended 
over  the  whole  distance  to  the  second  station,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  first  is  thus  precisely  found.^  As  the  pre- 
N  viously  determined  differences  of  zenith  distance 
between  the  two  chosen  stations  give  the  number 
of  degrees  contained  in  the  length  which  separates 
them,  the  length  of  a  degree  in  feet  or  yards  or  miles 
can  be  at  once  determined ;  and  hence,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  length  of  a  degree  is  uniform,  the 
circumference  (360^)  of  the  whole  earth  in  feet, 
yards,  or  miles,  becomes  knowiL 

12.  Delicate  operations  of  this  kind  have  now 
been  extended  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  India, 
Cape  Colony,  the  East  India  Islands,  the  United 
States,  Peru,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  have  en- 
abled the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy.  As  a  general  result  firom  all  of 
these  measurements,  it  is  found  that  the  earth's 
figure  is  not  precisely  that  of  a  true  sphere  ;  that 
a  degree  measures  68*7  English  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  and  69*4  miles  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  poles  of  the  globe  ;  in  other 
words,  that  to  bring  about  a  change  in  tiie  zenith 
distance  of  a  celestial  object  of  one  degree,  it  is 
necessary  to  travel  nearly  a  mile  fiirther  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  in  the  polar  than  in  equatorial 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  globe  is  flattened  a  little 
at  the  polar  region,  so  ^at  a  section  of  it  cut 
through  the  poles  would,  on  very  minute  measure- 
ment, be  found  to  be  not  precisely  a  circle  but  an  ellipse  very 

1  The  meunred  bas^-llne  is  taken  as  the  known  side  of  the  primuy  triangle,  and  when 
the  angles  of  this  have  been  measnred  the  lengths  of  the  other  sides  are  readily  derlTod 
from  it.  From  the  sides  of  this  primary  triangle  a  series  or  network  of  triangles  is 
extended  (advantage  being  taken  of  some  marked  point,  hill  tops  or  chnroh  spires,  tor 
tha  comer  poinU  of  the  triangles)  between  the  two  extreme  stotiona,  and  the  dimc&- 
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doselj  appioadung  oney  and  thiB  figaze»  whidi  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  flattened  spbere,  is  called  a  tphmvid.  Minute  differ- 
enoec  in  the  lesolt  of  the  degree-measnrementB  in  yariona  parts 
of  the  earth  show  farther^  that  the  earth  varies  in  different  parts 
slightly  from  even  a  truly  spheroidal  fonn.  So  minute,  however, 
an  the  deviationB  from  true  sphericity  in  the  globe,  that  they 
could  never  haye  been  discovered  without  the  aid  of  powerful 
inatmments  and  refined  calculation ;  and,  as  far  as  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  we  shall  have  to  do  with  here  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
aasomed  that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  sphere  with  a  diameter  of  7900 
Kngliah  miles  and  a  circumference  of  25,000  miles  ;  a  degree,  or  a 
360th  part  of  a  great  circle  of  its  surfiELce,  being  sixty-nine  statute  or 
sixty  geographical  miles  long.^ 

13.  In  order  to  describe  and  compare  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  suzfiBMse,  which  are  so  far  apart  that  actual  measurement  be- 
tween them  is  not  possible,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  determining  their  relative  position. 

It  has  already  been  noted,  as  a  proof  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  that  as  one  travels  north  or  south  the  stars  apparently 
change  their  altitude.  If  we  could  stand  at  the  North  Pole,  the 
chief  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear  would  appear  im- 
mediately overhead,  and  all  the  others  would  move  round  it  in 
horiaontal  circles.  Coming  southward,  the  traveller  would  see  the 
Pole-etar  gradually  sinking  and  the  stars  circling  round  it  dipping 
beneath  the  horizon  as  ti^ey  turned,  till  a  point  was  reached  at 
which  the  stars  would  seem  to  rise  vertically  from  the  east  and  set 
due  west  of  the  traveller.  Passing  this,  going  still  southward,  the 
circles  formed  by  the  stars  overhead  begin  again  to  increase  and 
complete  themselves,  till  at  the  South  Pole,  as  at  the  north,  the 
stars  would  seem  to  move  round  in  perfectly  horizontal  circles. 
The  imaginaiy  central  line  round  the  earth,  midway  between  the 
poles,  at  which  the  stars  rise  and  set  vertically,  is  termed  the  Equator^* 
since  it  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  halves — a  northern  and 
a  southern  hemigphere,  A  certain  distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  certain  change  in  the 
apparent  height  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  their  altitudes  when  due  north  or  south,  or  of  the  Pole-star 

rioofl  oTflMh  of  ibeM  triuglM  is  aaoartained  1^  oalonUtlon  horn  that  of  th«  tint  from 
irUeh  th^  spring. 

1 806,000  fott,  aa  many  ttkonsand  feet  aa  there  are  daja  in  the  year. 
The  dimenaioDa  of  the  earth,  In  the  roond  number  on  which  aU  caleulatara  are  agreed, 
are  aa  follows :~ 

Greater  or  lonatorial  diameter 7,M0  SngUah  mUea. 

Leeser  or  Polar  diameter 7.809 

Sqnatorlal  drenmferenee £4,000 

AreaofaoxfiMie 108,000,000  square  mOea. 

>  Lat  4Sflifo,  to  make  equal 
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in  the  northern  hemiBpherey  gives  the  meanB  of  determining  the 
latitude  of  a  particular  place,  or  its  distance,  expressed  in  degrees^ 
minates,  and  seconds,  from  Uie  equator,  north  or  south.  Imaginary 
circles,  conceived  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator  at  equal  inter- 
vals from  it  to  the  poles,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
approach  them,  are  caUed  parallels  of  latitude  (Fig.  15).^  Lati- 
tude thus  determines  the 
distance  of  a  place  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  but 
does  not  describe  its  posi- 
tion, for  any  number  of 
places  might  lie  along  the 
same  parallel 

14.  To  fix  the  position 
of  a  place  along  its  parallel 
of  latitude,  reference  is  made 
to  the  meridian  of  longitude 
upon  which  it  stands.  These 
meridians  of  longitude  are 
conceived  to  be  drawn  frx>m 
pole  to  pole  through  each 
of  the  360  degrees  of  the 
equator  which  they  cut  at 
right  angles.  These  lines, 
as  shown  on  Fig.  16,  differ  from  the  parallel  circles  of  latitude, 
which  diminish  towards  the 
poles,  in  being  all  of  them 
great  circles  l^e  the  equa> 
tor,  or  having  their  centres 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
They  also  differ  in  having  no 
naturally  defined  starting- 
point,  such  as  the  parallcL 
of  latitude  have  on  the  equa^ 
tor.  They  are  all  equal; 
every  one  of  them  has  as 
much  natural  rig^t  to  be 
considered  the  first  as  any 
of  its  fellows.  Thus,  just 
in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
in  which  the  ancient  Qreeks 
believed  their  land  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  world,  modem  nations  have  chosen  generally  tJie  men- 
1  LoHtwU  and  LongUicde.— To  the  tnoittiit  Greeki,  whoM  eoontiy  Uy  between  the 
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duoi  of  their  capital,  or  of  a  well-known  obfiervatory  within  their 
tenitoiy  (Qreenwich,  Paris,  Washington,  Polkova),  as  the  zero  point  ^ 
or  initial  meridian  from  which  to  number  the  lines  of  longitude 
east  and  west  ronnd  the  world.  These  lines  of  longitude  are  tenned 
meridiam,  because  eveiy  point  along  each  of  them  has  its  midday 
(meridies)  at  exactly  the  same  moment ;  it  is  by  observing  the  change 
of  time  at  which  die  sun  comes  to  the  meridian  of  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  another  (most  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  chron- 
ometer set  to  record  the  local  time  of  one  of  them,  and  carried  to 
the  other),  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is  determined.  Thus 
Battle  lies  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  6V  N.;  51  x  60  =  3060  geo- 
graphical mUes  north  of  ^e  equator.  The  meridian  on  which  it 
lies  is  half  a  degree  or  30'  east  of  that  of  Qreenwich,  In  this 
case,  however,  the  distance  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  not 
represented  by  30  geographical  miles,  for,  as  may  be  observed  from 
the  figure  above,  as  ti^e  meridians  gradually  converge  towards  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  from  their  value  of  60  miles 
to  a  degree  at  the  equator,  to  no  extent  at  all  at  the  pole.  Thus 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  latitude  51*  has  decreased  from 
60  to  38  geographical  miles,  so  that  the  distance  of  Battle  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  only  half  of  38  or  19  miles. 

15.  These  two  sets  of  lines  tiius  give  a  framework  upon  which 
the  relative  position  of  every  point,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
which  has  been  determined,  can  be  laid  down.  Thus  the  map  of 
the  known  world  has  been  gradually  extended,  and  is  still  in  process 
of  being  perfected,  as  voyagers  and  travellers  to  different  parts  of 
the  earth  accumulate  knowledge  of  its  lands  and  seas,  or  improve  the 
existing  half-knowledge  by  more  accurate  observation. 

16.  When  these  lines  are  laid  down  and  the  map  is  drawn  upon 
the  surface  of  an  artificial  globe,  an  almost  perfect  representation  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  be  obtained  ;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  show  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a  more  convenient  flat  surface, 
or  a  map  (mappa,  a  towel),  it  is  found  to  be  quite  impossible  to 
give  a  true  representation  of  any  large  portion  of  the  earth  in  this 
way.  One  may  readily  understand  this  by  trying  to  lay  down  the 
peel  of  an  orange  on  a  flat  surfieu^  without  breaking  it  at  some  point 

17.  Thus  geographers  have  been  driven  to  seek  the  least  inac- 

Bkok  Sea,  the  northern  shores  of  which  have  on  almost  Polar  winter,  and  the  hot 
deseits  of  AMca  only  across  the  Mediterranean,  the  habitable  earth  seemed  to  be 
conflned  within  narrow  limits  tnm  north  to  south ;  but  tnm  east  to  west  the  world 
they  knew  ofBwed  no  such  narrow  limits.  **  This  Utter  direction,  therefore,  came  to  be 
oonsidered  as  that  of  the  earth's  lenath,  while  the  dimension  along  the  meridian,  ur 
north  and  south,  was  its  brtadih  ;  and  this  mode  of  speaking  still  remains  to  ns  in  the 
terms  Longitude  and  Latitude."— Oooletf. 

1  Generally,  but  erroneously,  called  the  prime  or  flxst  meridian.    The  first  meri* 
disas  lie  l*«ast  and  west  of  the  isro  meridian. 
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Fig.  17. 


curate  method  of  projecting^  the  Tounded  suzfiBMse  on  the  flat  one,  witli 
the  lesolt  that  Beyenl  meUioda  aie  employed,  each  of  which  has  some 
advantage  or  minimnm  of  diaadyantage  to  commend  it  In  that 
named  ^e  (nihoffraiphie  projection  (Fig.  17),  the  eye  of  the  obeerver  ia 

conceived  to  be  infinitely  distant,  so 
that,  when  looking  at  tJie  earth  from 
a  point  vertically  over  the  equator, 
the  parallela  of  latitude  project  them- 
selvea  as  straight  lines,  and  the  meri- 
dians crowd  together  towards  the 
outer  margin  of  tJie  representation. 
For  this  reason,  though  the  central 
parts  are  well  diown  by  this  projec- 
tion, the  outer  are  crowded  together 
and  reduced  in  breadth.  Another 
method  of  projection  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, named  the  tUreographie  (Fig: 
18),  IB  obtained  by  supposing  tJie  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  at  the 
sur&ce  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  able 
to  look  through  the  solid  sphere  as 
if  it  were  a  globe  of  glass,  so  as  to 
see  the  countries  which  are  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  these  outlines  are  then 
drawn  as  they  would  project  them- 
selves upon  a  screen  stretched  over  a 
section  of  the  globe  from  pole  to 
pole,  facing  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
On  this  plan,  ss  diown  in  the  figure, 
the  central  countries  are  somewhat 
crowded,  those  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  map  expanded.  To  obtain  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the 
equivalent  areas  marked  out  by  the  meridians  and  parallels,  the 
position  of  a  more  favourable  point  of  sight,  between  those  employed 
in  the  former  projections,  has  been  calculated,  giving  that  which 
is  known  as  the  globular  projection  (Fig.  19),  one  of  the  most  com- 
monly used.  On  this,  the  point  of  view  is  assumed  to  be  also  verti- 
cally over  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  projection,  at  a  distance  equal 
to  Uie  sine  of  45*  of  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

By  none  of  these  projections,  however,  can  more  than  half  of  the 

1  If  a  fUt  oircnlar  disc  be  held  over  a  flat  mitkce  lo  that  the  ennlight  comes  down 
perpendicularly  npon  it,  Ita  ahadow  will  be  a  porfect  circle  ;  but  if  it  be  Inclined,  tta 
shadow  passes  into  an  ellipee,  which  will  become  narrower  as  the  plate  is  tamed,  tQl, 
when  the  light  falls  on  the  edge  only,  the  shadow  becomes  a  straight  line.  Hie  shadow 
here  is  said  to  be  projected  on  the  snifaee  beneath,  and  the  plan  of  lepnisentbig  the 
round  snzfkce  of  the  earth  on  a  flat  one  is  also  called  a  prqjtetion. 
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Fig.  19. 


earth  be  shown  at  a  smgle  view,  and  in  none  of  them  are  the  tme 

bearings  of  places,  one  from  another, 

preserved.    The  entire  terrestrial  sor- 

fiice,  excepting  the  parts  about  the 

poleS)  can,  however,  be  shown  by  a 

method  invented  by  a  geographer  of 

Flanders  named  Qerhard  Ejremer,  who 

first  published  his  chart  in   1566.  | 

His  device  is  retained  to  this  day  as 

the  basis  of  all  charts  for  the  use  of  sea- 
men, and  is  known  by  the  Latinised 

form  of  his  name  as  MercaJUn^B  chart 

(Fig.  20).    The  earth  is  here  conceived 

to  have  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  along 

the  length  of  which  the  meridians 

are  represented  by  equidistant  straight  lines.     The  parallels  are  also 

^_ represented  by  straight  lines  at  right  angles 

to  the  former,  but  placed  at  distances  which 
are  increased  outward  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
true  shape  of  every  individual  part  of  the 
land,  and  its  true  bearing  from  every  other 
part,  is  preserved,  though  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  map,  as  compared 
with  the  equatorial,  come  to  be  grossly 
exaggerated  in  size.  Greenland,  for  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  six  or  eight  times  as 
lJ  large  as  tiie  peninsula  of  India,  whereas 
in  reality  it  is  not  half  as  large.  The  maps 
in  the   foregoing  historical    chapters   are 
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drawn  upon  this  method,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude  have  been  omitted  from  them. 

18.  When  it  is  desired  to  represent 
only  one  country  of  the  world,  such  as 
England,  on  the  map,  another  plan,  which 
gives  more  accurate  results  for  such  a  small 
area,  is  adopted.  This  device  may  be 
understood  by  supposing  a  cone  of  paper  to  be  set  upon  an  arti- 
ficial globe  in  such  a  way  that  the  paper  touches  the  globe  along 
the  central  parallel  of  the  country  to  be  shown  on  the  map.  (In 
the  case  of  England  the  cone  woidd  be  made  to  touch  along  the 
fifty-third  parallel.)  The  meridians  and  the  parallels  on  each  side 
of  this  central  one  are  then  conceived  to  be  brought  up  to  meet 
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the  cone,  and  to  be  projected  on  it  along  with  the  oatlines  of 
the  land  between  them.  When  the  cone  ib  nnfolded,  it  may  be 
spread  out  on  a  flat  surface.  In  this  case  the  country  lying  along 
Uie  central  line  of  the  map,  where  the  cone  touches  upon  the 
sphere,  is  represented  with  perfect  accuracy;  on  each  side  there 
is  a  small  amount  of  distortion,  which  increases  as  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  map  is  extended.  Almost  all  the  special  maps  in 
tJie  second  part  of  this  book  are  drawn  upon  this  plan,  or  on  a 
modification  of  it  which  supposes  the  cone  to  cut  the  globe  through 
two  parallels  of  the  area  to  be  mapped,  which  are  chosen  at  such  a 
distance  from  one  another  that  the  error  is  more  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  map,  which  is  perfect  along  two  lines  instead  of  one 
only. 

11.  PROPER  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  How  long  ago  it  is  since  men  began  to  doubt  the  belief  that 
the  earth  was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the  sun 
and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  moved  in  circles,  cannot  be  known,  but 
the  germ  of  the  system  which  bears  the  name  of  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer  of  ITiom  in  Prussia  (1473-1543),  seems  to  have  esdsted 
already  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Qreece.  Through  him,  however, 
the  system  of  the  world  now  known  to  be  the  true  one,  representing 
the  sun  to  be  the  centre  round  which  the  earth  and  all  the  other  planets 
move,  first  gained  definite  form,  enabling  the  complex  and  apparently 
irregular  paths  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  understood  as 
parts  of  an  orderly  system.  To  Kepler  of  Magstadi  in  Wiirtemberg 
(1671-1630)  is  due  the  subsequent  discovery  that  the  orbit  of  the 
planets  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical,  one  focus  of  the  ellipse  in  each 
case  being  occupied  by  the  sun.  The  revelation  of  the  governing 
principle  of  these  movements  in  the  grand  law  of  universal  gravitar 
tion,  which  gives  completeness  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  universe, 
was  left  for  the  English  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727).  Later  dis- 
covery makes  it  dear  that  the  whole  solar  system,  the  sun  with  all 
its  planets,  has  itself  an  onward  movement  through  space. 

2.  It  is,  however,  with  those  movements  of  the  earth  which 
directly  affect  the  condition  of  its  surface  that  we  have  here  to  do. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  movement  of  Totaiium^  whereby  it  spins 
round  contiuuously  on  an  imaginary  axis  which  coincides  with  ita 
polar  diameter,  the  extremities  being  called  the  poles.  This  rota- 
tion is  from  west  to  east.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  tram" 
UUion  or  revohdion  round  the  sun. 

3.  Without  long-continued  and  dose  observation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince 
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onnelveB  practicallj  from  any  external  appeaiances  that  the  earth 
leallj  moves.  We  feel  no  movement,  for  there  is  no  halt  or  friction, 
and  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  ns,  held  in  its  place  by  gravita- 
tiouy  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  globe  in  its  passage  through 
space,  taking  as  perfect  a  share  in  its  rotation  as  the  sea  or  land  does. 
Bemembering  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  accepted  the 
natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  son  and  stars,  by  believing  that  they  did  move  round  the  earth 
from  east  to  west. 

4.  But  without  looking  beyond  the  globe  itself  it  can  be  shown 
by  experiments  that  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  here  in  error.  An 
experiment  which  is  a  very  convincing  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,^  is  that  of  observing  the  fall  of  a 
stone  or  a  diot  from  a  vertical  height 

It  may  readily  be  understood  that  if  the       w nir^ 

earth  be  revolving  from  west  to  east, 

the  top  of  a  high  tower  must  describe 

a  larger  circle  round  the  centre  of  the 

earth  than  its  base,  and  must  move  in 

some  degree  faster  than  the  ground  on    '*'  ^^  ^u 

which  it  stands.     If,  then,  a  shot  be 

carried  to  the  top  of  such  a  tower,  it  will  there  acquire  a  rate  of 

movement,  which  will  be  greater  than  it  had  at  the  base  of  the 

tower  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  to  which  it  has  been  carried. 

If  now  the  shot  be  let  fSedl,  it  will  retain  during  its  descent  the  speed 

of  revolution  that  it  has  acquired  at  the  top  of  the  tower ;  it  will 

decline  a  little  eastward  frx)m  the  perpendicular,  and  will  strike  the 

ground  on  that  side  of  the  base  of  the  tower. 

A  very  interesting  experimental  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
first  made  by  M.  Foucault,  is  afforded  by  a  freely  suspended  pen- 
dulum. The  plane  of  vibration  of  such  a  pendulum  appean  to  turn 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun,  that  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  earth*s  rotation  on  its  axis.  The  pendulum  indeed  maintains 
its  uniform  swing,  but  the  earth  turns  beneath  it  To  illustrate 
this,  suppose  such  a  pendulum  to  be  hung  over  the  pole  of  the  earth 
and  swung  at  starting  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  London  ; 

1  The  flnt  ezperimeote  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Rlcdoli,  in  1640,  from  the  tower 
DegU  AeineUi  at  Bologns,  from  a  heiglit  of  8M  feet  Their  author  erroneouely  inferred 
from  the  reenlta  obtained  that  the  earth  itood  btilL  Newton,  in  1679,  maintained  that 
tbey  proved  the  contrary,  bat  the  experiments  made  at  his  suggestion  by  the  Royal 
Society  fiiiled  to  demonstrate  this.  It  was  not  till  about  112  rears  after  this  that 
OngUelmini,  of  Bologna,  made  the  first  satislkctory  experiments  from  the  tower  Degli 
Asmelli,  by  dropping  lead  bullets  npon  a  cake  of  wax  spread  beneath.  In  1802  a 
I  of  experiments  was  made  by  Dr.  Benxenbeig  from  8t  Michaers  Tower  in  Ham- 


baiK,  th>m  a  height  of  250  feet ;  and  in  1881  another  extensive  series  by  Professor  Raich 
in  the  mines  of  Kreiberg  in  Saxony,  with  a  depth  of  fall  of  690  feet  In  ail  of  these  the 
easterly  diTeetio&  was  clearly  shown. 
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if  it  vibrates  ooimtantlj  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  will  do  ao  UDka 
diatorbed  by  some  force,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  below  it  oooe 
in  24  hoora  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the  plane  of  the  pendnlmn's 
motion  were  taming  once  round  in  24  hours,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  it  will  coincide  with  every  other  meridian  in  torn. 
This  experiment  haa  not  actually  been  made  at  the  pole,  but  has 
been  tried  at  many  different  latitudes  between  that  and  the  equator, 
where  the  effect  ceases.  In  the  latitude  of  London,  such  a  fceelj 
suspended  pendulum  will  appear  to  change  its  plane  of  vibration 
round  a  circle  in  about  30  hours. 

5.  The  form  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  earth,  the  flattening 
of  its  polar  regions  and  the  bulging  of  the  equatorial,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  earth  on  an  axis,  showing 
as  it  does  the  tendency  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  rotating 
the  most  rapidly  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravitation. 

6.  One  most  important  purpose  accomplished  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  is  that  of  maintainiTig  the  position  of  its  parts  in  relation 
to  the  sun.  But  for  its  rotation,  the  earth  might  change  its  position 
contiaually  with  regard  to  the  sun,  the  source  of  its  heat  and 
Ught,  with  the  effect  of  introducing  extraordinary  vicissitadeB  of 
temperature.  The  example  of  a  common  spinning-top  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  effect  of  rotation  in  keeping  a  body  in  one  position,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  balance  a  top  with  its  point  on  the  ground  without 
having  caused  it  to  rotate  ;  once  set  in  rapid  rotation,  however,  it 
requires  considerable  force  to  upset  it  It  is  with  this  very  object 
of  keeping  a  projectile  in  one  constant  position,  by  means  of  rapid 
rotation  during  its  flight,  that  rifling  is  used  in  guns  and  cannoiL 
The  top  slackens  its  speed  and  falls  at  last  because  its  motion  has 
been  overcome  by  the  friction  of  the  point  on  the  groimd,  and  of 
the  air  around  it  The  earth,  revolving  in  empty  space,  canying 
its  atmosphere  with  it,  continues  to  rotate  because  there  is  no 
friction  to  retard  its  motion.  The  most  ancient  astronomical  observar 
tions,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  show  that,  for  SOOO 
years  at  least,  the  earth  has  not  perceptibly  slackened  ita  speed  of 
rotation. 

7.  The  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  the  interpretation 
of  most  of  the  apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,— tiie 
apparent  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  east,  its  passage  across  the  sky 
during  the  day,  and  its  setting  in  the  west,  as  well  as  the  similar 
movements  of  eJl  the  stars  by  night  The  turning  of  any  part  of 
the  earth  towarda  and  away  from  the  illuminating  sun  into  the 
shadow  gives  alternate  da/y  and  vdghL  The  time  elapmng  between 
two  successive  passagea  of  a  place  beneath  the  sun  gives  the  astro- 
nomical day  of  24  houra ;  the  civil  day  of  like  period  is  reckoned 
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from  one  midnight  to  another,  or  from  the  moment  when  the  place 
is  frrthest  turned  from  the  son  till  its  retom  to  that  station.  Since 
eyeiy  point  of  earth's  soi&ce,  from  east  to  west,  or  along  eaeh  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  necessarily  has  a  diflferent  meridian,  or 
baa  its  middaj  at  a  different  time,  it  follows  that  at  any  moment 
all  times  of  day  and  night  may  be  fonnd  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  place  on  a  particular  parallel  may  be  tnming  from 
shadow  into  sunlight,  and  have  its  morning ;  while  a  second,  distant 
eastward  from  the  fbst  by  a  quarter  of  the  circumference,  has  its 
midday ;  a  third,  at  a  like  distance  farther  on,  is  just  revolying 
from  tJie  lighter  side  of  the  east  into  the  darkness,  and  has  its  even- 
ing ;  and  a  fourth,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  fsuilier,  is  in  the 
deepest  of  the  micbiight  shadow.  Thus,  when  the  parts  of  America 
about  the  Mississippi  are  revolving  into  the  morning  light,  it  is 
already  noon  in  the  British  Isles,  evening  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges 
in  India,  and  midnight  in  New  Zealand. 

8.  But  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  interpret  all  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  a  former  chapter 
we  have  been  observing  how,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  the 
sun  seems  to  change  its  position  in  the  sky ;  how  it  rises  gradually 
frx)m  the  low  flat  arch  it  seems  to  make  in  midwinter,  higher  and 
higher  in  spring,  till  at  midsummer  it  takes  its  highest  ardi  across 
the  heavens,  and  then  sinks  gradually  back  again,  throwing  longer 
and  longer  shadows,  till  they  are  longest  in  midwinter  again.  Thus, 
in  the  eourse  of  the  period  of  time  we  call  a  year,  the  sun  has  com- 
pleted one  series  of  apparent  changes,  from  its  lowest  arch  to  its 
highest,  and  back  to  the  lowest  again.  In  this  ease,  as  in  the  former 
one  of  the  sun's  apparent  passage  across  the  sky,  the  first  evidence 
of  the  senses  is  that  the  earth  is  standing  still  and  the  sun  moving  to 
and  fro  in  the  heavens.  The  apparent  change  is,  however,  in  £Etct 
due  to  the  real  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  ;  and  just  as 
one  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  gives  one  day,  so  the  time  of  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  defines  the  year  of  365^  days. 

9.  Evidence  of  this  second  great  movement  of  the  earth — ^that 
of  translation  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun — ^is  not  derivable  from 
anything  that  can  be  experienced  on  the  earth  itself,  but  depends 
wholly  upon  observation  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
apparent  movements.  To  understand  these  we  should  consider  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  earth,  and  their  comparative  sisea. 

The  distance  between  sun  and  earth,  as  determined  by  astro- 
nomerB,  is  in  round  numbers  92  millions  of  miles.  If  an  express 
Inin  had  starts  to  accomplish  the  distance  in  the  year  1700,  and 
maintained  its  speed  all  the  way,  it  would  by  this  time  be  approach* 
ing  the  sun. 
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Now  with  regard  to  the  magnii^ude  of  the  boil  Its  diameter  ia 
106  times  that  of  the  earth  nearly,  and  in  bulk  its  yast  g^ohe 
is  a  million  and  a  quarter  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 
Figures,  however,  give  no  adequate  conception  of  this  enormous 
di^roportlon  in  size ;  a  more  distinct  idea  will  he  obtained  if 
we  compare  the  sun  to  a  globe  of  six  feet  in  diameter;  then 
the  earth  on  the  same  scale  will  be  represented  by  a  little  pellet 
of  the  same  diameter  as  a  threepenny  piece.  Or  if  you  take  the 
length  of  a  page  of  this  book  to  represent  the  sun's  diameter,  that 
of  the  earth  will  be  smaller,  on  the  same  scale,  than  one  of  the 
letter  o  types  on  the  page.  Now,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  such  a  vast  body  as  the 
sun  should  revolve  round  one  comparatively  so  minute  as  the  earth ; 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  it  that  the  earth  should  belong  to  a 
system  of  planets  circling  round  the  sun. 

10.  The  analogous  movements  of  the  other  planets,  as  seoi  from 
the  earth,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  this  orbital  movement  of  the 
earth.  These  are  seen  to  disappear  and  reappear  behind  the  sun, 
and  the  telescope  shows  that  each  has  a  greater  or  less  snifsoe 
enlightened,  and  has  greater  or  less  apparent  size,  according  to  its 
position. 

1 1.  By  means  of  the  telescope,  also,  it  has  been  observed  that  each 
of  the  fixed  stars  apparently  describes  a  small  ellipse  round  its  true  < 
position  within  the  period  of  a  year,  an  appearance  which  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  admitting  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  round  Uie  sun.  These  stars  are  so  immensely  distant  from  the 
earth,  even  as  compared  with  the  sun's  distance,  that  this  apparent 
and  very  slight  change  of  their  position  in  the  heavens  can  only  be 
determined  by  dose  scrutiny,  so  that  to  all  intents  and  purpoees 
they  are  for  us  fixed,  and  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive 
passages  of  one  of  these  stars  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  (the 
sidereal  day)  marks  the  true  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its 
axis.  The  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  over 
a  meridian  (the  solar  day  by  which  we  reckon)  is,  however,  ob- 
served to  be  longer  by  about  four  minutes  than  the  interval  between 
two  passages  of  a  star.  Why  should  this  be?  If  the  earth  simply 
revolved  on  its  axis,  and  had  no  other  movement,  the  sun  and 
the  stars  would  reach  the  meridian  after  the  same  interval  Tide 
fact  is  that  the  solar  day  does  not  represent  merely  one  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  but  this  movement,  combined  with  that  of 
a  movement  of  translation  through  space  round  the  sun.  This 
movement  of  translation  through  a  circuit  of  360^  round  the  sun  is 
accomplished  in  a  year,  or  365  days ;  so  that  nearly  a  degree  of  the 
circuit  i9  traversed  by  the  earth  every  day.     But  a  360th  part  of  a 
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day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  four  minutes;  so  that  the  change  of 
position  of  the  earth  due  to  one  day's  advance  in  the  annual  circuit 
round  the  sun  corresponds  to  an  addition  of  four  minutes  to  the 
time  of  daily  revolution. 

The  observed  difference  in  length  of  the  sidereal  and  solar  day 
thus  gives  us  another  evidence  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  snn.^ 

12.  But  the  path  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  is  not  a  cirde. 
Accurate  measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  From  one  part  of  the 
earth's  orbit  the  sun's  diameter  is  measurably  smaller;  from  another 
it  is  sensibly  larger;  and  this  appearance  can  result  from  no  other 
cause  than  the  greater  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  one 
period  than  at  another.  The  sun's  apparent  diameter  increases  up 
to  the  beginning  of  January,  and  at  ^t  time  the  earth  is  said  to 
be  in  pmheUon^  (near  the  sun) ;  thenceforward  till  July  the  appa- 
rent size  of  the  sun  decreases,  so  that  in  July  the  earth  is  said  to  be 
in  aphslum  (distant  from  the  sun).  The  change  of  its  distance  from 
the  sun  between  these  times  is  found  to  be  nearly  l-30th  of  the 
mean  distance,  or  about  three  millions  of  miles.  Now,  since  the 
son  is  the  great  source  of  heat,  it  seems  at  first  sight  fair  to  assume 
that  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth's  sur&ce  must  be 
much  greater  at  one  part  of  the  orbit — ^that  in  which  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  sni^ — ^than  at  the  other  extreme.  Here,  however,  a 
remarkable  law  comes  in  to  show  that  the  distribution  of  heat  is 
after  all  equalised ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  path  varies  in 
such  a  proportion,  that  ex- 
actly equal  amounts  of  heat 
are  received  by  it  from  the 
son  in  paaaing  over  equal 
angles  round  it 

13.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  22)  gives  an 
exaggerated  representation  Fig.ss. 

of  the  ellipse  of  the  earth's 
orbit    If  we  suppose  it  to  be  divided  into  two  segments  by  the  line 

1  It  1i  an  Interattng  experiment,  tnd  one  tlutt  leqiniree  no  instnunents,  to  eeUb- 
HOk  this  fiMt  for  oonelTee.  To  do  this,  it  ii  only  neceeearyto  sUnd  to  the  north  of 
eome  weU-deflned  yerttcal  object,  mch  m  the  angle  of  a  hooae  or  a  flagstafi;  and  by 
placing  the  eye  at  a  certain  fixed  point,  to  note  by  watch  the  exact  timea  of  two  dls- 
rapearanoee  of  the  aame  fixed  star  (chooaing  a  bright  one)  behind  the  building.  Next^ 
Maerre  the  timea  of  two  diaappearaneea  of  the  same  edge  of  the  ann  beliind  the  aame 
Tertlcal  Une,  «#«ng  a  bit  of  amoked  glaaa  to  protect  the  eye,  and  compare  ttie  length  of 
the  Bidexeal  day— ^  intenral  between  the  two  diaappearaneea  of  the  atai^with  the 
idar  day,  or  the  intenral  between  the  two  oorTespondlng  paaiagea  of  the  ann. 
a  P«ri  near,  AeKof  BOH ;  i^fkom,  Miotann. 
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AB  paasiiig  thioxigh  the  sun,  and  the  earth  to  drealate  horn  A 
duough  the  perihelion  point  round  to  B,  it  will  have  passed  throngh 
180** ;  and  as  many  degrees  will  be  passed  through  in  completing  the 
drcoit  from  B  round  through  aphelion  to  A  again.  But  these  segments 
will  be  passed  through  in  unequal  times ;  that  on  the  side  of  peri- 
helion in  shorter,  the  opposite  in  longer  time,  in  proportion  to 
their  area ;  the  more  rapid  passage  through  the  smaller  s^ment 
compensating  for  the  greater  proximity  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  there, 
and  thus  mMntAiTn'ng  an  eqidlibrium  of  heat-supply  from  equinox 
to  equinox. 

14.  Admitting  the  fiict  of  the  earth's  motion  of  translation  round 
the  sun,  this  in  itself  does  not  account  for  the  apparent  change 
of  the  sun's  altitude  in  the  heavens  from  week  to  week  that  we  have 
been  observing.  To  explain  this  we  must  consider*  next  the  position 
with  regard  to  the  sun  which  the  earth  maintains  in  its  annual 
transit  We  have  seen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion in  free  space,  its  axis  must  maintain  the  same  direction ; 
that  is,  it  must  always  remain  parallel  to  itselE  Suppose  now  that 
this  axis  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  movement  round 
the  sun,  or  to  an  imaginary  radius  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  as  in 
Figure  23,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would  bring  every  part  of  its 
surfBU^  in  succession  beneath  the  sun's  light  and  heat ;  a  gieat  drde 
passing  through  the  poles  would  always  divide  the  illuminated  from 
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the  shadow  side ;  day  and  night  would  be  of  equal  length  aU  over 
the  worlds  and  all  the  year  round.    But  now  suppose  the  earth's 
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9jda  were  parallel  to  the  plane  of  motion  round  the  Bun,  aa  in 
Figure  84,  it  ia  evident  that  during  a  long  period  of  the  paaaage 
round  the  sun,  one  half  of  the  earth  would  remain  in  constant 
darkneea,  while  the  other  half  had  lasting  daylight ;  one  side  would 
experience  the  severest  frosts,  while  the  other  was  humed  up  with 
ezoessiye  heat. 

15.  The  actual  position  of  the  earth's  axis  is  neither  that  of 
the  first  nor  the  second  supposed  case,  but  in  an  intermediate 
position,  inclined  66 1^  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  called  that  of  the 
edipUcy  being  the  plane  in  which  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
can  alone  take  place.  In  other  words,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  in- 
clined 23^**  from  one  that  would  be  perpendicular  to  a  ray  from 
the  sun. 

16.  The  position  which  the  earth  thus  occupies  relatively  to  the 
son  at  various  stages  of  its  annual  round  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  iUustration  on  the  opposite  page.  This  shows  the 
earth  at  four  positions  in  its  orbit,  each  90^  apart  The  shaded  por- 
tions here  represent  the  dark  or  night  hemisphere,  the  bright  those 
which  are  under  the  sun's  light  When  the  earth  is  in  the-  positions 
A  and  C  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  In  these  positions,  which  correspond  to 
those  which  the  earth  reaches  in  March  and  September,  the  boundary 
between  the  lightened  and  dark  sides  runs  exactiy  along  a  meridian 
and  through  the  poles.  For  the  time  every  point  on  its  surfi&ce 
describes  half  its  daQy  rotation  in  darkness,  half  in  light ;  so  that 
day  and  night  are  eadi  twelve  hours  long  all  over  the  globe.  Hence 
the  term  equinox.  The  earth  is  in  the  position  A  at  the  time  of 
the  vernal  or  spring  equinox,  and  at  C  during  the  autunmal 
equinox,  of  the  nortiiem  hemisphere.  As  the  eulh  reaches  the 
position  B,  its  axis  continues  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  its 
northem  pole  appears  to  incline  more  and  more  towards  the  sun, 
allowing  a  still  increasing  part  of  each  circle  of  latitude  north  of  the 
equator  to  be  reached  by  tiie  sun,  which  consequently,  to  an  observer 
at  any  part  of  the  northem  hemisphere,  as  in  England,  seems  to 
rise  more  and  more  in  the  heavens,  and  to  make  a  higher  and  larger 
arch.  The  days  consequentiy  grow  longer  and  longer,  till,  when  tiie 
earth  has  reached  the  position  B,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  sun  is 
vertical  over  the  nortiiem  tropic  or  turning  point,  the  Tropic  of 
Oancer^  and  the  North  Pole  with  all  the  lands  rotmd  it  within  a 
radius  of  23^*,  or  within  the  Arctic  OircU,  remains  constantiy  enlight- 
ened. At  the  same  time,  all  within  a  similar  radius  round  the 
South  Pole  turns  in  continued  darkness.  This  then  is  the  position 
of  the  summer  foUtiee  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  called  because 
when  reaching  the  tropic  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  varies  so  little  from 
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djBLj  to  day  as  toseem  to  stand  stOL  Advancing  round  another  quarter 
of  its  circuit,  the  earth  approaches  the  position  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  days  and  nights  are  again  equalised  ;  passing  this,  on  towards 
the  position  D,  the  southern  half  of  the  earth,  as  you  will  under- 
stand from  the  illustration,  seems  to  become  inclined  towards  the 
sun  ;  to  ufi  in  the  northern  henusphere  the  sun  then  seems  to  travel 
by  a  lower  and  lower  arch  through  the  sky,  and  the  days  become 
shorter  and  shorter.  For  the  southern  hemisphere,  however,  they 
are  now  increasing  in  length,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  the  circle  of 
23^*  round  the  South  Pole,  itte  Antaretic  cap  of  the  earth,  comes  into 
continued  daylight,  the  sun  at  the  same  time  reaching  its  southern 
turning  point  or  tropic,  23^*  south  of  the  equator,  called  the  Tropic 
of  Caprieom.  This  then  is  the  midwinter  position  of  the  northern, 
tile  midsummer  position  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

17.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  the  sun's  path  seems 
to  rise  and  sink  gradually  during  the  year.  In  the  illustration,  the 
true  sizes  of  the  sun  and  earth  could  not  be  shown,  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  be  misled  by  it  From  the  immense  distance  of  the 
sun  its  rays  reach  the  earth  in  parallel  lines,  not  in  divergent  rays 
as  a  glance  at  the  illustration  might  suggest  Remembering  this,  if 
you  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  radius  from  the  sun,  to  meet  the 
latitude  of  60**  N.  (that  of  south  England)  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
next  to  the  sun  in  the  summer  and  winter  positions  B  and  D,  you 
will  notice  what  a  large  angle  the  sun's  rays  form  with  the  earth  at 
that  latitude  in  midsummer,  and  how  small  an  angle  in  winter.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  the  latitude  of  London  the  sun  appears  to  vary  in  its 
meridian  or  midday  altitude  above  our  horizon,  increasing  its  aich 
gradually  from  one  of  a  height  of  15*  in  midwinter  to  one  of  62*  in 
midsummer. 

18.  Since  the  sun  is  the  great  source  of  the  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  temperature 
of  any  part  of  the  surflBu^  mainly  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine it  receives.  When  any  part  of  the  earth  is  turned  towards  the 
sun  it  is  receiving  heat,  when  it  has  turned  away  from  the  sun  at  night 
into  the  darkness,  it  rapidly  parts  with  heat  by  radiation*  As  the 
average  temperature  of  every  place  on  the  earth,  observed  from  year 
to  year  carefully  by  thermometer,  is  found  to  remain  very  nearly  con- 
stant, it  follows  that  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun, 
and  the  amount  radiated  away  into  space,  must  be  nearly  balanced ; 
there  is  no  accumulation  of  heat  going  on  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  no  rapid  increment  of  cold  in  any  region. 

19.  The  amount  of  heat  received  by  any  place  during  the  year, 
however,  varies  not  only  with  the  time  of  its  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  or  the  length  of  day  and  night,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree 
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with  the  angle  of  inddence  of  the  solar  lajs,  the  appaient  height 
of  the  son  above  its  horizon.  It  is  obvioiu  that  the  rays  which 
&11  yerticallj  are  the  most  concentrated  of  all,  and  that  those 
which  fall  slantingly  are  more  diffused,  the  diffusion  increasing 
with  the  amount  of  obliquity.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  25), 
which  represents  a  ray 
of  light  of  the  same 
breadth  striking  the 
ground  at  three  differ- 
ent angles.  When  it 
€bUb  perpendicularly 
it  is  concentrated  on 
a  space  of  the  ground 
which  is  only  eqnal 
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to  the  breadth  of  the  ray  ;  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases,  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  ray  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  are  weakened  in  proportion. 

20.  This  fact  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increasing  obli- 
qnify  of  inddence  of  the  sun's  rays  enables  ns  to  understand  both 
those  variations  of  temperature  which  are  experienced  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  and  the  changes  of  warmth  daring  the  period 
of  a  day,  from  the  cool  morning,  when  the  earth  is  turning  to 
meet  the  sun's  almost  level  rays  up  to  the  heat  of  midday,  when 
its  light  is  pouring  down  upon  ns  from  the  crown  of  its  ardi  in  the 
aky. 

21.  Thns  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  globe,  receiving  the  most 
direct  rays,  are  the  hottest  of  all ;  the  zone  between  the  two 
tropics,  or  apparent  turning  points  of  the  sun,  in  which  the  sun 
can  never  appear  at  a  greater  distance  than  twice  the  distance  of 
eaeh  tropic  from  the  eqnator  (23^  +  23i)>  o^  ^^^  from  the  zenith 
of  an  observer  in  any  part  of  the  zone,  is  on  this  account  called 
the  torrid  or  hot  zone.  It  has  little  seasonal  change.  Between  the 
tropios  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  drde,  the  sun's  midday  altitude 
has  a  range  nearly  from  the  zenith,  on  the  borders  of  each  tropic, 
down  to  the  horizon  on  the  skirts  of  the  polar  drdes ;  the  belts 
marked  out  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  are  thus  called 
the  temperate  zones,  and  have  very  marked  seasonal  changes.  The 
caps  of  the  globe  within  the  polar  circles,  each  of  which  receives 
but  scanty  heat  from  the  almost  horizontal  rays  of  the  sun  during 
its  long  daylight,  and  is  in  the  shadow  side  of  the  earth  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  each  year,  are  the  coldest  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
are  thus  appropriately  called  theyri^  zones,  or  the  Arctie  and 
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Antarctic  regicm.    In  these  the  son  never  appears  at  a  higher  level 
above  the  horizon  than  twice  23 }  or  47  degrees. 

22.  A  ray  of  sunlight,  besides  being  more  diffdaed  or  spread 
over  a  larger  space  in  reaching  the  earth  at  a  low  angle,  loses  part 
of  its  heat  by  absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  :  the  fiirther  a 
ray  has  to  pass  through  the  air,  or  the  more  obliqnely  it  fiBlls,  the 
more  its  heat  will  then  be  absorbed.  Part  is  also  reflecUd  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  lost  to  the  earth,  the  loss  on  this  account  being 
also  greater  the  more  the  obliquity  increases. 

23.  From  all  these  considerations  it  results  that  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  vertical  sun, 
the  quantity  is  reduced  by  about  a  fourth  when  the  sun's  meridional 
altitude  is  60*,  by  a  third  when  it  is  60*,  by  nearly  a  half  when  it 
is  35*,  and  by  about  three-fourths  of  its  amount  when  the  sun's 
altitude  is  25^  When  the  sun's  arch  is  as  little  as  5"*  above  the 
horizon,  the  comparative  amonnt  of  heat  received  from  its  rays  is 
but  Tlvth  part  of  that  given  by  the  vertical  sun ;  a  result  which 
enables  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  during  the  long-continued 
daylight  experienced  within  the  polar  circles  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  the  ice  which  characterises  these  regions  is  not  entirely  melted 
away  by  the  sun's  rays. 

24.  If  there  were  no  other  drcumstances  affecting  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  sun's  heat,  or  if  the  earth  were  perfectiy  uniform  in 
BurfEUse,  the  temperature  of  each  belt  would  decrease  equally  at  each 
season  by  the  parallels  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
and  the  zones,  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid,  with  their  definite 
boundaries,  would  be  precise  limits  of  climate ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  these  divisions,  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider  next  the  disteLbution  of  land  and  water  on  the  globe. 


m.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  LAND  AND  SEA 

1.  We  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  how  for  centuries  after  Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  Magellan  had  sailed  through  the  vast  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  men  dung  still  to  the  idea  of  a  great  southern  continent,  a 
land  tiiat  must  exist,  it  was  thought,  to  maintain  the  balance  of  tibe 
great  continents,  the  coast-lines  of  which  were  beginning  to  be  known 
in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  how  Tasman,  when  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  following  this  idea,  believed  it  to  be  no  other  than 
a  part  of  Staaten  Land  which  his  countrymen  Schouten  and  Lemaire 
had  seen  to  southward  of  Magellan's  Strait ;  and  how  it  was  not  till 
Gook,  in  his  great  voyages  during  the  eighteenth  century,  had  sailed 
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iMiek  and  forward  zigzag  all  through  the  r^on  in  which  this 
mythical  sonthem  continent  had  heen  depicted  npon  the  maps  of 
the  world,  finding  nothing  bat  Bea  np  to  the  ice-barriers  of  the 
Antarctic  region,  tihat  the  enoimonB  expanse  of  water  in  the  Bonthem 
hemiBphere  ol  the  globe  was  finally  realised. 

8.  Now  that  all,  or  yeiy  nearly  all,  the  coast-lines  of  the  globe 
hftve  been  mapped  out,  it  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the 
world  to  convinoe  oneself  that  the  sea  covers  a  fu  greater  portion  of 
the  earth's  eai&uoe  than  is  exposed  as  dry  land.  About  three 
quarters  of  the  surfJBu^  is  occupied  by  ocean,  leaving  only  one 
quarter  above  the  sea  ;  or,  if  we  measure  still  more  accurately,  we 
find  that  of  the  198  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  globe's  superficial 
area,  62}  millions  only  are  occupied  by  land,  and  145}  millions  by 
water. 

3.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  a 
very  irregular  one ;  that  the  land  is  crowded  together  in  that 
hemisphere  which  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  that  this  half  of  the 
globe  has  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as  the  corresponding 
southern  hall  I^  however,  we  suppose  the  globe  to  be  divided  into 
hemispheres,  one  of  which  has  its  pole  in  southern  England,  the 
other  near  New  Zealand,  and  draw  a  map  of  the  world  on  this  plan, 
as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  26),  the  contrast  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  is  brought  out  most  clearly  of  alL  The  hemisphere  with 
England  as  its  centre  embraces  nearly  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  AMca, 
besides  North  America  and  South  America  except  its  southern  pro- 
longation ;  while  the  other  hemisphere,  of  which  New  Zealand  is 
the  centre,  shows  no  land  except  this,  and  Australia,  the  East  India 
TaU"«l«^  and  the  long  southern  cape  of  South  America.  On  this 
account  the  halves  of  the  globe  shown  in  the  figure  have  been  called 
the  continental  or  land  and  the  oceanic  or  wUer  hemispheres. 

4.  In  looking  at  the  chart  the  general  outward  similarity  in 
the  form  of  the  great  masses  of  the  land  called  the  continents^  can- 
not fail  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  feature.  Each  of  the  four,  as 
sihown  in  the  land  hemisphere — ^Asia,  Africa,NorthAmerica,andSouth 
America — ^is  massive  and  broad  toward  the  north,  but  tapering  and 
wedge-like  to  the  soutL  The  islands  or  fragmentary  parts  of  the 
land  appear  as  a  rule  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  continents  ,* 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  to  the  south-east  of  Asia,  Madagascar 
to  the  south-east  of  Africa,  the  West  Indian  Islands  to  the  south- 
east of  North  America,  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  south-east  of 
South  America. 

5.  While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  maasea 
oi  the  land,  strong  contrasts  are  presented  when  we  come  to  look  at 

1  Cbn  "together."  and  1mm  « I  haLd." 
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their  oatlme  mare  in  detail  Some  reach  out  in  spreading  members, 
others  are  rounded  and  compact  Looking  at  the  continent  oi 
Europe  and  ABia,  we  see  that  it  is  deeply  cut  into  by  arms  and 
bays  of  the  ocean,  between  which  corresponding  promontories  and 
peninsulas  ^  of  the  land  run  out  On  ^e  European  side  are  the 
great  inlets  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  corresponding  to  a 
series  of  peninsulas  such  as  those  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Scandinayia.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  continent  also  branches 
oat  in  the  peninsulas  of  Kamtchatka  and  Corea,  in  the  great  promon- 
toriea  of  fiirther  India,  Hindustan,  and  Arabia.  AMca  by  contrast 
is  rounded  and  dose  in  outline,  and  has  no  single  deep  inlet  in  its 
coast-line.  Its  rounded  form  is  nearly  copied  in  Australia  and  in 
South  America,  but  North  America,  like  Asia  and  Europe,  has  deep 
bays  and  branching  arms  on  both  coasts,  such  as  those  of  Alaska 
and  California  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Labrador,  NoTa  Scotia,  and 
Florida  on  the  Atlantic  coast-line. 

6.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  discovery,  and  after  that  of  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  and 
ciTilisation  over  the  earth,  this  study  of  the  external  form  of  the  lands 
cf  the  globe,  and  the  shape  of  their  coast-line,  becomes  one  of 
remarkable  interest  Discovery  has  always  advanced  &x  more 
rapidly  by  sea  than  by  land.  Now  those  parts  of  the  land  which 
are  most  easHy  approached  by  sea  from  any  direction  are  the 
small  fragments  of  it  (the  islands)  which  are  bathed  on  all  sides 
by  the  ocean ;  after  these,  in  point  of  accessibility,  come  those 
sihores  in  which  deep  inlets  and  projecting  peninsulas  give 
smoother  water  and  shelter  to  approaching  ships.  Those  coasts 
which  are  rounded  and  unbroken  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked 
power  of  the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  a  harbour  to  the 
approaching  vessel,  or  an  easy  landing  to  its  crew. 

7.  In  a  former  paragraph  it  has  been  stated  that  the  position  of 
any  point  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  is  determined  by  reference  to 
its  latitude^  its  distance  north  or  south  of  the  central  line  of  the 
equator;  and  longitude,  its  distance  east  or  west  of  a  chosen  zero 
meridian,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This,  however,  is  still  an 
imperfect  deternunation,  for  it  omits  the  consideration  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  point  on  the  earth's  suifEuse  in  respect  to  other  neigh- 
bouring points.  The  third  co-ordinate  of  elevation  is  necessary  to  a 
perfect  definition  of  position. 

8.  Since  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  all  measurements  of 
height  or  depth  must  be  referred  to  one  uniform  datum  line  or 
starting  point,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  has  been  adopted 
as  giving  the  zero  line  of  all  measurements  of  so-called  abeoluU 
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height  above,  <nr  absolute  depth  beneath,  this  level  on  the  earth's  smw 
face.  A  distinction  must  of  eotine  be  drawn  between  measorementi 
from  this  base  and  the  reUUw  heights  or  depths  of  any  points,  each  as 
the  elevation  of  a  mountain  peak  above  the  neighbouring  plain,  or 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  a  lake  beneath  the  level  of  its  soifiioe  water. 

9.  It  would  cany  ns  too  far  away  from  our  subject  to  discuss 
here  the  various  methods  which  are  employed  in  determining 
elevation,  by  means  of  the  barometer,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
atmosphere  left  beneath  the  observer  in  ascending,  or  by  trigono- 
metrical measurement  with  the  theodolite ;  or  to  describe  the  method 
of  measuring  depth  by  the  sounding  line. 

10.  As  yet  this  third  element  of  elevation  has  been  determined 
with  precision  for  comparatively  few  points  of  the  earth's  surfiue ; 
though,  by  means  of  the  convenient  barometer,  a  good  general 
idea  has  be^  obtained  of  the  absolute  height  of  large  areas  of  the 
land. .  Accurate  depth-measurements  from  which  the  form  of  the 
sea  bed  can  be  obtained  are  as  yet  fewer  in  number,  but  we  are 
receiving  additions  every  year. 

11.  Let  us  glance,  then,  first,  at  what  is  known  of  this 
general  elevation  of  the  continents.  The  greatest  absolute  elevation 
that  has  been  measured  is  that  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  in 
the  Himalaya  range,  north  of  India,  29,002  feet,  or  5^  English 
miles,  above  the  sea  leveL  It  is  useful  to  compare  this  great  ele- 
vation with  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  both  to  gain  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  iusignificanoe  of  even  such  a  mountain 
range  as  the  Himalaya  when  compared  with  its  mass.  The  hei^t 
of  Mount  Everest  does  not  amount  to  a  1400th  part  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  ;  or,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  be  represented  by  a 
globe  of  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  highest  mountain  shown  on  ibis 
scale  would  not  amount  to  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  or  would 
come  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the  globe.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mount  Everest  is  only  a  single 
point  in  a  range,  the  OMrage  elevation  of  which  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed half  the  height  of  its  summits. 

12.  The  average  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  globe, 
again,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  range  A  the 
Himalaya.  As  yet  the  number  of  elevations  that  have  been  deter- 
mined are  too  few  to  enable  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  mean 
elevation  of  all  the  land  above  the  sea  level  to  be  made ;  but  present 
knowledge  indicates  that  this  may  be  safely  assumed  at  about  1500 
feet  If  then  the  greatest  height  of  all  on  the  earth's  surflBu^  would 
lie  within  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  upon  onr  supposed 
globe,  a  tenth  part  of  this  thickness  would  nearly  represent  the 
average  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea  leveL 
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13.  Only  within  recent  yean,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  laying  of  telegraph  cables  from  one  continent  to  another, 
haa  attention  been  turned  to  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
the  tea  and  the  form  of  its  bed  beyond  the  mere  margin 
of  its  shores.  The  North  Atlantic  has  now  been  sounded 
in  many  directions,  so  that  a  general  plan  of  its  trough  can  be 
made  with  some  accuracy ;  elsewhere,  as  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Pacific,  accurate  soundings  are  as  yet  fewer 
in  number.  The  greatest  depths  yet  found  by  trustworthy  soundings 
do  not  exceed  the  greatest  height  known  on  the  land.  The  sound- 
ing of  27,900  feet  obtained  by  Commander  Belknap  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1874,  near  the  Kurile  Islands,  north  of  Japan  in  the 
Pacific^  has  not  hitherto  been  exceeded,  although  yarious  other 
soundings  in  the  same  ocean,  and  one  of  27,366  feet  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  approach  it  pretty  closely.  Imperfect  as  our  data  still  are,  we 
are  nevertheless  in  a  position  to  assert  that  the  average  depth  of  the 
sea  is  much  greater  than  the  mean  elevation  of  the  land.  The  average 
depth  of  the  Atlantic  amounts  thus  to  12,000  feet,  and  Mr.  Eiimmel 
has  computed  the  average  depth  of  all  oceans  at  11,260  feet 

1 4.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea,  then,  is  seven  and  a  half  times 
the  mean  height  of  the  continental  land  ;  and  the  oceanic  water  on 
the  earth  occupies  fully  twenty  times  as  much  space  as  the  land 
which  rises  above  its  surface  leveL  This  contrast  will  be  made 
more  striking  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  continents  could  be  pared  off 
firom  the  globe  at  the  line  of  the  sea  level  and  gathered  up.  If 
then  this  mass  was  thrown  into  the  trough  of  the  North  Atlantic,  it 
would  not  half  fill  it  up. 

15.  At  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  no  general  relation  sub- 
listing  between  the  distribution  of  height  on  one  continent  and  on 
another.  The  two  Americas  indeed  correspond  remarkably  in  hav- 
ing their  greatest  height  along  their  western  borders,  but  in  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Australia  the  highest  lands  lie  towards  the  opposite 
margins  of  the  continents.  A  closer  study  of  the  great  lines  of 
height  on  the  globe,  however,  discloses  some  very  remarkable  points 
of  correspondence  throughout  their  whole  system.  It  is  first 
observed  that  the  higher  parts  of  each  continent  rise  towards  one  or 
other  margin  of  the  mass  of  land — ^not  centrally  ;  next  that  these 
heights  descend  more  steeply  towards  that  coast  of  the  continent 
nearest  which  they  rise,  and  sink  with  a  more  gentle  descent  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  fiurthest  from  the  sea.  Still  further,  it  is  noticed 
that  almost  all  the  greater  heights  of  the  land  lie  on  those  sides  of 
the  continents  which  are  nearest  to  the  greater  areas  of  water,  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  and  that  almost  all  the  more  gentle 
slopes,  and   the   broad   plains  extending  from  them,  lie   round 
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the  narrower  diyisions  of  the  water,   the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans. 

16.  If  we  were  to  make  a  tour  of  the  fihores  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Ooeans,  we  should  pass  in  succession  all  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  the  worid.  Starting  at  Cape  Horn,  we  would  keep  in  sight 
of  the  vast  range  of  the  Andes  all  along  the  South  American  coast 
for  5000  miles ;  sailing  on  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  high  yol- 
canoes  of  Central  America  would  come  in  view  ;  next,  the  hi^ 
western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico,  then  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
California,  and  after  that  the  Cascade  Range,  and  the  lofty  peak  of 
Mount  St.  Elias  seen  fifty  miles  out  at  sea.  The  chain  of  high 
volcanoes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  guide  us  across  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Eamtchatka,  the  mountains  of  Corea,  and  the  Khinghan 
Range,  which  form  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  table-land  of  Asia. 
The  outliers  of  the  Peling  and  Nanling  mountains  of  China  would 
next  pass  in  review.  From  the  Indian  Ocean  we  might  approach 
the  base  of  the  giant  range  of  the  Himalaya ;  from  the  Arabian  Sea 
the  buttresses  of  the  plateau  of  Persia.  All  along  the  African  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  we  should  have  the  highest  land  of  that 
continent  near  at  hand  ;  frt>m  the  Abyssinian  heights  in  the  north, 
past  the  snowy  peaks  of  Eenia  and  Kilimanjaro,  near  the  equator,  to 
the  Drakenberg  of  Natal  and  the  terraced  ranges  of  Cape  Colony. 

17.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  all  the  highest  lands,  with  scarcely 
one  exception,  lie  dose  to  the  borders  of  the  greatest  expanse  of 
ocean  on  the  globe,  and  in  most  cases  rise  directly  from  its  waters 
If  we  were  to  climb  any  of  these  steep  buttresses  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  pass  over  their  summits,  we  should  find  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  inner  slope  was  a  comparatively  short  one,  that  the  land 
immediately  behind  them  appeared  as  a  high  table-land  or  plateau 
of  more  level  character ;  farther,  that  this  plateau  was  enclosed  on 
the  landward  side  by  a  second  range  of  heights  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast  range  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  it.  On 
crossing  this  second  ridge,  however,  we  should  find  the  land  descend- 
ing by  a  gradual  slope  to  low  plains  which  stretched  away  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  Atlantic  or  Arctic  coast 

18.  This  general  form  of  the  land  will  be  made  clearer  by  com* 
paring  the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  represent  sections,  greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale,  through  South  and  North  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

19.  If  we  were  to  dimb  the  steep  slope  of  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  shores  and  cross  the  summit  by  one  of  the  passes,  we  should 
find  ourselves  on  the  high  table-lands,  it  may  be  of  Bolivia,  of  Peru, 
or  £cuador,  which  are  supported  between  the  lines  of  the  Cordilleras 
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at  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Behind  the 
Sieiia  Madre  of  Mexico  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  great  table- 


land of  Anahuac,  everywhere  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Farther  north,  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  great  plateau  of  the  Western  United  States  would  be  reached 
spreading  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  which  support  it  on 
the  landward  side.  In  Asia,  if  we  ascended  the  Khinghan  Mountains 
or  the  Himalaya,  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  great  plateau  of 
Tibet,  where  rivers  are  navigated  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea ;  and  the  land  would  remain  high  as  we  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  until  the  second  inclosing  ranges  of 
the  Altai  and  Thian  Shan  mountains  were  crossed,  when  the  land 
would  be  found  to  sink  in  the  low  plains  of  Siberia.  Or  again, 
if  the  steep  edge  of  the  mountains  which  rise  from  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  climbed,  we  should  stand  on  the  high  plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
with  its  pastoral  plains  7000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  crossing 
its  opposite  border,  should  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
bwlands  of  the  Sudan,  which  extend  all  the  way  to  the  Niger  and 
the  Atlantic. 

20.  The  mountains  which  rise  round  the  Mediterranean,  in 
southern  Europe  and  north  Africa,  may  not  exhibit  this  system 
of  distribution  of  height  so  completely.  StiU  if  we  look  at  the 
general  form  of  the  Alps  we  shall  see  that  their  steeper  slope 
is  to  the  south,  and  that  they  support  the  Bavarian  plateau 
on  the  continental  side.  The  mountains  of  Algeria  also  have 
their  steepest  descent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enclose  the  high 
plateau  of  Barbary  between  their  coast  ranges  and  the  inner  Sahara 
Border  Range,  as  it  has  been  called,  crossing  which  one  would 
descend  gradually  to  the  lowlands  of  the  desert     The  general  form 
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of  the  heights  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  greater  elevations.  If  we 
come  to  Australia  we  shall  find  the  same  system  of  distribution. 
The  Australian  Alps  lie  close  to  the  Pacific  border  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  behind  them  are  the  high  pastoral  "  downs,"  and  from  them 
the  land  sinks  away  to  the  lowlands  which  form  all  the  remainder 
of  the  great  island. 

21.  Having  gained  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  land  on 
the  earth's  surfjBce,  of  its  extent,  and  of  the  broad  features  of  the 
relief  or  elevation  of  the  continents,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
general  character  of  the  different  regions  of  the  land  as  they  are 
adapted  for  the  habitation  and  development  of  mankind,  as  weH  as 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  populations  of  the  earth. 


IV.  CAUSES  WHICH  DETERMINE  CLIMATR 

1.  The  chief  circumstance  that  determines  the  character  of  any 
region  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  or  limitation  of  vegetable  and 
animal  forms  upon  it,  is  that  of  dimate.  Now  the  principal 
element  in  the  formation  of  climate  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat,  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  duration  of  the  seasons.  It  was  the  observation  of  the  eflfect  of 
the  varying  slope  of  the  sun's  rays  in  countries  lying  north  and 
south  of  one  another  that  led  Ptolemy,  the  geographer  of  Alex- 
andria, to  divide  the  earth  into  eUmateSf^  or  zones  differing  in  the 
length  of  their  longest  day.  But  there  are  a  number  of  canaee 
in  operation  which  very  considerably  modify  the  manner  of  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  effects  of  it  on  the 
earth's  surface,  all  of  which  are  taken  into  account  in  what  is  now 
understood  by  climate,  a  term  which  groups  together  all  those 
external  drcumstanoes  which  give  character  to  any  region  of  the 
earth.  We  propose  then  to  find  out  what  these  modifying  causes  of 
climate,  in  its  old  acceptation,  are,  and  then  to  survey  the  general 
results  of  vaiying  climate  shown  in  the  general  character  of  the 
different  regipns  of  the  land. 

2.  We  have  just  been  considering  the  relief  of  the  land  of  the 
globe  and  the  difference  of  elevation  of  its  snrfoce.  Every  one  who 
has  climbed  a  mountain  must  have  observed  how  the  air  became 
cooler  as  he  got  up  higher,  and  that  it  was  colder  at  the  top  than 
it  had  been  at  the  bottom.  Why  this  should  be  the  case  may  be 
understood  when  we  learn  that  the  air  is  warmed,  not  by  the  direct 
passage  of  the  sun's  rays  through  it,  since  but  little  heat  is  absorbed 
in  this  way  by  the  atmosphere,  but  chiefly  by  contact  with  the 
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wanned  Borfiaoe  of  the  earth  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  air,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth,  will  be  most 
heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  the  upper  least  of  all.  The  upper  air,  also, 
subjected  to  less  pressure,  occupies  greater  space,  and  a  loss  of  heat 
attends  this  expansion  or  separation  of  its  particles  ;  and  the  less 
covering  of  atmosphere  there  is,  the  more  rapidly  can  radiation  of 
heat  take  place  &om  the  earth.  The  rate  at  which  temperature 
diminishes  with  elevation  is  generally  stated  to  be  about  1"  of  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every  300  feet  of  ascent ;  but 
on  mountains  this  varies  veiy  much  according  to  situation  and 
season. 

3.  The  dearest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  decrease  of 
temperature  witli  elevation  is  afforded  by  the  snow-clad  summits 
which  may  be  seen  even  in  the  tropical  zone.  Mount  Kilimanjaro, 
for  example,  rises  on  the  eastern  heights  of  AMca,  almost  under  the 
equator,  and  snow  lies  all  the  year  round  on  its  summit  above  an 
elevation  of  16,400  feet  The  average  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  sea  level  in  this  part  of  AMca  is  about  85*  F.,  an  almost 
biuning  heat,  but  the  presence  of  the  snow  on  this  mountain  shows 
that  the  temperature  at  16,400  feet  must  average  less  than  32*. 
Bat  snow  does  not  remain  unmelted  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  any 
parts  of  the  earth  excepting  the  polar  regions.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  change  of  elevation  of  a  few  thousand  feet  at  the 
equator  produces  a  change  of  temperature-climate  as  great  as  would 
be  experienced  in  saiKng  from  the  equator  6000  nules  to  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  poles.  Thus  also,  two  places  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator,  each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight,  having 
days  of  the  same  length,  and  experiencing  the  same  changes  of 
season,  but  one  of  them  elevated,  the  other  low-lying,  may  have  a 
very  different  climate.  The  elevation  of  the  land  tibus  introduces 
one  very  important  modification  of  the  climate  due  to  latitude. 

4.  A  second  modification,  scarcely  less  considerable,  is  due  to  the 
situation  of  different  parts  of  the  continents  with  reference  to  the 
ocean ;  for  land  and  water  differ  very  greatly  in  their  manner  of 
reception  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  in  their  powers  of  conducting  and 
retaining  it  The  heat  which  Mia  upon  the  kmd  is  arrested  by 
a  thin  layer  of  the  surface  soil,  the  particles  of  which,  having  no 
movement  among  one  another,  cannot  conmiunicate  their  wax^nth 
downward  except  by  the  slow  process  known  as  conduction.  This 
daily  process  of  heating  downwards  ceases  to  be  perceptible  generally 
at  a  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  sur&ce,  but  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soiL  Bare  desert  sand,  for  example,  has  so  little 
conducting  power,  that  the  sun's  heat  accumulates  during  the  day 
on  the  very  surface  layer  till  it  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat     Where 
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vegetation,  such  as  grass,  covers  the  land,  the  temperatnie  does  not 
rise  so  rapidly,  for  part  of  the  heat  is  spent  in  evaporating  the 
moisture  of  the  plants,  and  their  blades,  in  free  contact  with  the  air, 
give  off  to  it  their  superfluous  warmth.  Where  forests  cover  the 
ground,  the  change  of  temperature  during  the  day  is  much  retarded ; 
observation  shows  that  the  trees  do  not  reach  their  maximum 
temperature  till  after  sunset,  and  they  thus  store  up  the  heat  of  day 
against  the  cold  of  night  The  heat  rays  which  descend  upon  the 
ocean  are  not  stopped  and  accumulated  at  the  surface  as  on  the 
land,  but  penetrate  to  some  depth — not,  however,  by  conduction. 
The  action  of  waves  tends  to  diifase  their  heat  through  the  suifaoe 
stratum;  but  evaporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  reducing 
the  temperature.  And  the  "  specific  heat "  of  water  is  very  great  It 
requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  by  one  d^^ree  than  it 
does  to  increase  the  temperature  of  almost  any  other  substance  by 
a  like  amount  The  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise  a  pound  of 
water  one  d^;ree,  would  produce  an  equivalent  rise  of  temperature 
in  four  pounds  of  chalk  or  nine  pounds  of  iron. 

Hence  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  any  latitude  cannot  be 
raised  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  land  on  the  same  parallel 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  sunlight  But,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  sea  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  the  land. 

5.  Now,  since  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  depends  mainly 
upon  the  heat  radiated  upward  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  air  over  the  land  must  be  heated  in  a  different  degree 
from  that  which  lies  over  the  ocean.  During  the  long  days  of  their 
summer,  the  temperature  of  the  great  masses  of  land  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemispheres  becomes  much  warmer  than  the  ocean  on 
each  side  of  them ;  but  in  winter  the  land,  and  the  air  over  it,  flails 
to  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  heat-storing  ocean.  This 
brings  about  a  difference  of  climate  between  those  regions  of  the 
land  which  lie  nearest  the  sea  and  the  interior  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent The  temperature  of  a  country  bordering  on  the  sea  in  the 
temperate  zone  is  lowered  in  summer  by  the  presence  of  the  more 
slowly  warming. sea  nearer  it;  in  winter,  however,  its  temperature 
does  not  fall  so  low  as  it  otherwise  would,  for  the  sea  round  it  has 
stored  up  the  warmth  of  summer,  and  quantities  of  moist  air  tlow  over 
the  cooler  land,  bringing  with  them  and  distributing  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  in  winter  rains.  Countries  lying  fitr  from  the  sea  have,  in  con- 
trast to  this,  great  heat  in  summer  and  excessive  cold  in  winter.  Thus 
the  unequal  reception  of  heat  by  land  and  sea  introduces  the  modifi- 
cation kjiown  as  the  insular  or  maritime  and  the  continental  climate, 
the  one  more  uniform,  the  other  excessive.  Our  climate  in  the 
British  Isles  is  decidedly  a  maritime  one,  its  average  temperature 
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rangmg  from  about  40^  to  60^  F.  In  central  Afiia,  however, 
in  the  nme  latitude,  and  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  the 
average  temperature  ranges  from  0°^  in  winter  to  about  70^  in 
Bommer.  The  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  surrounded  by  the 
sea  thus  varies  only  20°  on  an  average  during  the  year,  but  that  of 
the  centre  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitude  changes  to  the 
extent  of  TO"*. 

6.  In  bringing  about  this  difference  of  maritime  and  continental 
climate,  especially  in  aiding  to  equalise  that  of  the  coast  regions, 
the  movements  of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  unequal  heating  of 
land  and  sea  play  an  important  part  The  movement  of  air  due  to 
heat  at  one  point  is  &miliarly  illustrated  in  the  draught  which 
ascends  the  chimney  over  a  fire,  or  the  current  from  outside  into  a 
warm  room  when  the  door  or  window  is  opened.  Heat  accumu- 
lating rapidly  on  the  suiface  of  the  land  during  the  day  causes  an 
ascending  current,  towards  which  the  cooler  air  is  drawn  from  over 
the  sea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  a  hr  longer  time  to  become 
warmed.  At  night  the  land  radiates  its  heat  rapidly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  over  it  fiills  below  that  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  the 
air  is  thus  made  dense,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  the  wind  blows 
0eaward.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  land  and  9ea  breezes  which  ^ 

alternate  on  the  coasts  of  all  '^^     _ 

countries  in  warm  latitudes;  '"  "MAVRiia  «-"£? 

it  explains  also  the  much  more 

extensive  movements  of  the  ^ 


J 


atmosphere  caused  by  the  ex-      *-  <■— ^ —  s-* 

.     ^  ,         ^  ^    ^,  •'  ^  LAND   BRKEZC  BV  MIQHT 

cessive  heating  of  the  contm- 


ental  lands  during  their  sum- 


fig.  ss. 

mer  and  their  excessive  cooling  during  winter.  Excess  of  heat  in 
summer  produces  an  expansion  and  an  upward  current,  which  draws 
the  winds  inward  to  the  continent  from  all  sides  ;  excess  of  cold  in 
winter,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  air 
over  the  continent,  and  to  bring  about  a  downward  or  outward 
flow  of  it  to  all  sides.  Thus  the  winds  round  each  of  the  con- 
tinents have  a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  or  seasonal  flow — 
into  the  continent  during  its  summer,  and  out  of  it  on  all  sides  when 
its  winter  cold  is  greatest  This  movement  is  most  marked  in  the 
largest  of  the  continents,  that  of  Asia,  and  the  periodical  winds 
round  its  south  and  eastern  bordera  are  on  this  account  known  as  the 
momoons,  a  name  adopted  frx>m  the  Arabic  word  Mausim,  a  season. 

7.  Over  the  belt  of  the  equatorial  region  of  the  globe  which  is 
beneath  the  vertical  sun,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  evaporation 

1  Or  S2«  below  ftwsliig  point 
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mo6t  rapid,  an  ascending  current  of  air  rises  at  all  seasons ;  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  air  which  is  thus  raised,  cookr  denser  air  flows 
in  horizontally  from  north  and  south  towuds  the  equatorial  region, 
forming  the  most  constant  of  the  great  atmospheric  currents  known 
on  the  globe,  the  trade  winds.  But  air  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
equator  from,  say,  N.  lat  25%  has  at  first  a  velocity  of  rotation  (W. 
to  E.)  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  places  it  will  in  succesnon 
reaeh  (since  in  24  hours  it  describes  a  smaller  circle) ;  these  places, 

then,  in  their  movement  from  W. 
to  K,  strike  against  the  air  which 
is  being  drawn  from  the  north ; 
hence  the  trade  winds  of  the 
northern  hemisph^e  appear  as 
NJB.  winds,  and  similarly  thoee  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  as  SJBL 
winds. 

8.  The  return  currents  towaids 
the  poles,    which  restore  to  the 
north  temperate  regions  the  air 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them 
*^  ***  to  supply  the  trade  winds,  appear 

in  like  manner  not  as  direct  southerly  or  northerly  winds,  but  as  the 
south-westerly  winds  with  which  we  axe  familiar,  and  as  the  north- 
westerly currents  of  the  southern  temperate  latitudes. 

9.  It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  examine  here 
the  other  complex  agencies  which  bring  about  the  manif(4d  move- 
ments of  the  atmosphere  ;  sufficient  has  perhaps  been  said  to  enable 
us  to  understand  how  the  winds  blowing  generally  from  eolder  to 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  along  its  surface  strive  continually  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  the  whole  globe,  and  to 
reduce  the  excessive  variations  of  climate  which  would  result  from 
the  absence  of  their  powerful  agency. 

10.  The  accompanying  charts  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
greater  currents  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  year.  In  looking  at 
them,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  they  represent 
only  the  average  of  the  many  variations  of  direction  that  are  brought 
about  by  local,  changing,  circumstances,  which  would  require  a 
chart  for  every  day, 'perhaps  for  etfery  hotWy  to  represent  them  ade- 
quately. Even  the  so-called  constant  trade  winds  vary  in  position 
with  each  season,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  vertical  sun  between 
the  tropics,  and  changing  in  strength  with  every  hour  of  the  day. 

11.  A  fourth  very  important  agent  in  modifying  the  climate 
due  to  latitude  is  present  in  the  continual  circulation  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.    Here  we  may  leave  out  of  consideration  those  swell- 
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ingB  and  falUngiB  of  the  ocean  which  take  place  twice  within  the 
lunar  day,  called  the  tides,  bionght  about  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  and  snn  on  the  watera  of  the  globe.  The  undulation  thus 
formed  involves  no  onward  movement  of  the  water  in  the  open 
ocean,  no  circulation  of  its  particles ;  and  it  is  only  along  the 
immediate  shore  that  the  tidal  undulation  is  converted  by  the 
opposing  land  into  an  actual  forward  or  sideward  movement  oi  the 
water.  The  tides  play  but  a  very  insignifycant  part  in  the  move- 
ments or  interchange  (^  the  waters,  and  haver  no  appreciable  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

18.  The  great  causes  of  circulation  in  the  waters,  like  those 
which  set  the  air  in  motion,  operate  at  the  surfieioe  of  the  earth  itself, 
and  thougih  very  various  in  their  modes,  are  all  referable,  direoHy  or 
indirectly,  to  the  distribution  of  the  sun's  heat 

13.  The  grandest  movement  of  circulation  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  is  one  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  is  caused  by  the 
differences  of  temperature  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  point  of  maximum  density  of  fresh  water  is  39^  F., 
and  it  freezes  at  32^  F. ;  but  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  does  not 
solidify  into  ice  till  it  has  cooled  down  to  S7^  or  even  to  25°  if  it 
is  very  saline,  and  its  point  of  maximum  density  ia  still  two  degrees 
lower  than  this.  When  the  water  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  polar 
seas  is  cooled  down  to  near  this  temperature,  its  greater  weight 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  sink  and  displace  the  water  of  less  specific 
gravity  beneath  it  In  this  way  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium  may 
be  gradually  brought  about,  and  a  very  gradual ''  creeping  flow  "  of 
tiie  polar  waters  takes  place  along  the  floor  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  equatorial  region.  To  compensate  this  movement,  the  upper, 
wanner  and  lighter,  stratum  of  water  from  the  equatorial  region  is 
drawn  north  and  south,  and  floats  towards  each  polar  region.  The 
thermometers  sent  down  with  the  sounding  lines  in  each  of  the  great 
aearbasins  conclusively  show  that  such  an  interchange  of  polar  and 
equatorial  water  does  take  place ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  ocean 
water,  in  the  greatest  depths  of  the  equatorial  seas,  has  a  tempera- 
ture only  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  that 
only  a  comparatively  shallow  upper  stratum  of  tiie  sur&ce  water 
within  the  tropics  is  at  a  high  temperature.  ^ 

1  Otlier  ouMs  thtn  the  diiferenoe  of  tempentora  may  be  at  work  in  prodnefaig  or 
•idSng  thl*  circalation.  One  high  authority  <  considers  the  Influx  of  oold  water  along 
the  floor  of  the  ocean,  fh)m  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  he  solely  due  to  the  "excess  ox 
evaporation  over  precipitation  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  land  hemisphere,  and  the 
excess  of  precipitation  oyer  evaporation  in  the  middle  and  southern  put  of  the  water 
heniispkers.**  We  have  yet  to  leam,  however,  from  actual  observation,  that  there  is 
an  excess  of  precipitation  over  evaporation  In  the  southern  hemisphere.  Quite  the 
contrary  view  seems  prima  ftuU  to  be  the  reasonable  one,  that  evaporation  is  in  excess 
In  tiie  southern  or  water  hemisphere,  precipitation  in  exoess  of  evaporation  in  th« 
northern  or  land  hemisphere  of  fht  globe. 

s  Sir  WyvlUe  Thomson. 
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Thus,  in  course  of  time,  every  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  may 
pass  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  and  back  again,  and  from  the 
greatest  depths  up  to  the  surface. 

14.  Much  more  important  in  their  relation  to  climate  than  this 
gradual  interchange  of  the  ocean  waters  in  its  vertical  circulation^ 
are  the  superficial  movements  of  the  ocean  waters  in  horizontal 
directions,  forming  the  streams  which  are  known  as  ocean  xurrenU. 
Among  the  various  agencies  which  are  at  work  upon  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  ocean  in  producing  these  movements,  the  winds  are 
the  most  active  and  powerful  Beneath  the  trade  winds,  in  each 
hemisphere,  great  equatorial  currents  are  found  in  each  of  the  oceans, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific  Meeting  and  moving 
westward  together,  these  equatorial  streams  reach  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents which  interrupt  their  path,  and  since  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
continues  from  behind,  the  accimiulated  water  escapes  northward 
and  southward.  Thus,  in  the  Atlantic,  part  of  the  water,  carried 
westward  to  the  American  shores  by  the  equatorial  streams,  turns 
south  along  the  Brazilian  coast,  but  tiie  greater  portion,  passing  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  escapes  thence  by  the 
narrows  of  Florida  as  the  weU-known  Gulf  Stream,  A  third  part 
of  the  excess  of  water  drawn  westward  escapes  back  again  eastward 
between  the  main  branches  of  the  equatorial  streams,  and  forms  the 
counter-stream  known  as  the  Guinea  current 

15.  In  the  Pacific  this  system  is  developed  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  there  the  water  carried  westward  escapes,  as  in  the 
Atlantic,  south  and  noith  by  the  coast  of  Australia,  through  the 
channels  of  the  East  India  Islands,  and  by  the  great  Japan  current, 
called  the  Euro  Siwo,  or  black  stream,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Atlantic  Part  also  returns  towards  America  as  a 
central  equatorial  stream.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  also  the  equatorial 
currents  meeting  the  African  coast  escape  southward  by  the 
Mozambique  current,  which  flows  down  the  East  African  coast  to 
Cape  Colony,  and  at  some  seasons  also  they  find  their  way  north- 
ward into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  currents  of  the  north  Indian 
Ocean  are,  however,  controlled  entirely  in  their  movements  by 
the  monsoon  winds,  and  thus  change  their  direction  completely  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  giving  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  winds  in  the  formation  of  these  ocean  streams. 

16.  Since  the  waters  drawn  forward  by  the  trade  winds  to 
supply  the  great  equatorial  currents  must  be  continually  replaced, 
a  series  of  supplying  currents  are  formed,  which  complete  the  circu- 
lation. The  finest  examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  great  water 
expanse  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  in  the  Humboldt  or  Peruvian 
current,  which  feeds  the  trade-wind  stream  along  the  west  coast  of 
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Sooth  America  ;  in  the  similarly  formed  South  Atlantic  current  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  Africa ;  and  in  its  counterpart,  the  west 
Amtralian  currenty  passing  into  the  trade-wind  region  of  the  south 
Indian  Ocean.  The  indraught  currents  of  the  north  Atlantic  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Azores,  and  of  the  Pacific  opposite  the  shores 
of  north  California,  are  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

17.  But  the  indrawing  by  the  trade-wind  currents  is  only  in 
part  the  cause  of  these  supplying  streams ;  for  the  waters  of  the 
temperate  region  in  each  hemisphere  are  being  borne  forward,  just 
as  the  currents  beneath  the  trade  winds,  by  the  westerly  winds,  the 
return  current  of  the  trades,  which  prevail  in  these  latitudes.  As 
aLmost  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  temperate  latitudes  is 
encircled  by  water,  there  consequently  the  westerly  winds  have  their 
greatest  influence,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  appears  to 
have  an  eastward  movement  under  their  influence  in  the  general 
current  known  as  the  Antarctic  drift.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere the  Gulf  Stream,  escaping  from  the  basin  which  gives 
its  name,  flows  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  Newfoundland,  with  the  momentum  given  it  by  the  "head" 
of  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  in  doing  so  it  becomes 
merged  in  the  general  drift  of  the  ocean  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  under  the  south-west  winds,  and  supplies  this  drift  current 
with  part  of  the  warmed  waters  that  it  carries  past  the  British 
Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaya  Zemlya. 

Just  in  the  same  way  the  Japan  current  is  taken  up  and  continued 
by  the  westerly  wind  drift  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
American  coast  and  round  again  by  the  equatorial  stream. 

Id.  Though  Bering  Strait,  the  connecting  channel  between 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  wide,  it  is  so 
shallow  that  its  existence  scarcely  affects  the  conditions  of  the  ocean 
on  either  side  of  it :  the  Arctic  Sea,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  gulf  enclosed  between  North  America  and  Siberia,  partly 
blocked  up  at  its  mouth  by  the  mass  of  Greenland,  with  one  broad 
opening  into  it  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  and  a  number  of 
narrower  connecting  channels  between  Greenland  and  the  islands 
of  the  American  archipelago.  We  have  seen  that  the  westerly 
winds  drift  before  them  a  great  volume  of  water  from  southern 
latitudes  past  the  British  Isles  and  Norway  into  the  Arctic  Gulf 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  This  water  escapes 
again  from  the  closed  sea,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulated  water 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  does  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  mainly  by  the  great 
ice-bearing  current  of  East  Greenland,  which  fills  the  sea  between 
that  coast  and  Iceland,  and  which,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  round 
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Cape  Farewell^  joins  the  nnited  escape  cuirents  which  have  made 
their  way  through  the  channels  of  the  Arctic  islands,  to  focm  the 
ice  stream  of  Labrador  and  Newfonndland. 

19.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  these  ocean  streams  in  modi- 
fying the  climate  of  the  lands  towards  which  they  flow,  is  nowhere 
so  strikingly  illnstrated  as  in  the  contrast  presented  by  the  climate 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  high  latitudes.  While  on 
the  wtsUm  side  the  ice-beaiing  Labrador  eoirent  closes  the  har- 
bours of  that  coast,  chiUs  the  atmosphere,  and  stmits  the  -vegeta- 
tion all  along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  carrying  icebergs  into 
the  western  Atlantic  nearly  to  the  latitude  of  Malta  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  eatUm  shores  of  this  ocean,  our  own  islands,  and  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  right  up  into  the  Arctic  regions,  are  wakhed  with 
warm  water  from  the  far  south,  which  not  only  keeps  them  free  of 
all  ice,  but  enables  the  land  to  support  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  That 
this  water  has  actually  come  from  far  southern  latitudes  is  shown 
not  only  by  its  temperature  but  by  its  casting  ashore  on  our  coasts, 
or  even  on  those  of  Norway,  strange  nuts  and  seeds  or  pieoee  of 
wood  from  tropical  America  or  the  West  Indies.  One  mi^ht  bathe 
off  the  North  Gape  of  Norway,  in  71*  north  latitude,  in  mta  of  the 
same  temperature  as  that  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  40^ 

20.  The  two  sides  of  the  North  Pacific  present  the  same  contrast, 
from  the  same  cause.  There  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  are 
frozen  over  from  November  tiU  April,  and  all  its  harbours  are 
closed.  The  western  shores  of  America,  in  the  same  latitude, 
towards  which  the  south-west  drift  of  the  North  Pacific  carries 
warm  water,  are  always  freely  open  to  navigation.  It  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  winds,  however,  that  the  warmth  thus  carried  by 
the  ocean  streams  to  high  latitudes,  or  the  chilly  air  from  over  the 
ice-padL  which  they  bring  southward,  is  carried  on  and  distributed 
over  the  land  to  modify  its  climate.  Here  in  England  we  know 
well  the  difference  between  a  warm  south-west  and  a  chilly  north- 
west wind ;  the  one  has  come  to  us  over  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Atlantic ;  the  other  may  have  passed  over  the  broad  ice  stream  that 
comes  down  along  the  East  Greenland  coast 

21.  As  the  currents  are,  in  the  main,  dependent  on  the  winds, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  on  comparing  the  chart  of  the  prevailing 
winds  with  that  of  the  ocean  currents,  that  there  is  a  very  dose 
agreement  between  them  in  direction  and  form.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, are  not  restricted  as  the  ocean  streams  are,  and  so  are  able  to 
carry  their  temperature  onward  over  the  land. 

22.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  those  modifications  of 
climate  which  result  from  causes  which  raiae  or  decrease  the  tem- 
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penitnre  that  would  lesult  from  expoeoie  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
nmlight  Bat  heat  and  cold  aie  not  the  only  drcumstaneea  which 
go  to  form  climate  ;  moiatuie,  and  the  absence  of  it,  dryness,  have 
quite  aa  important  an  influence  in  detennining  its  character.  Let 
us  see,  then,  in  what  manner  moisture  is  broadly  distributed  over 
the  Lmd  of  the  globe. 

23.  Evaporation,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  though  it  pro- 
ceeds continually  from  water  in  whatever  form  it  may  occur,  even 
in  its  solid  state  of  ice  and  snow,  is  greatest  where  the  sun's  heat  is 
most  strongly  felt,  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  belt  of  calms  which 
Hes  between  the  two  great  converging  air-currents  of  the  trade  winds, 
over  the  ocean  in  ^e  equatorial  zone,  the  sun  geneially  rises  in 
a  clear  sky ;  but  about  midday,  when  its  rays  have  gained  their  full 
strength,  the  heated  air  from  the  sorfiEu^  of  the  sea  ascending  carries 
up  with  it  great  quantitiea  of  vapour,  and  the  sky  is  soon  covered 
with  black  clouds,  from  which  prodigious  quantities  of  rain  descend ; 
towBids  evening  tihe  sky  again  clears.  A  great  part  of  the  vapour 
thus  drawn  from  the  equatorial  ocean  falla  back  again  in  torrents 
to  its  sorilEu^,  but  a  veiy  large  part  ia  also  carried  on  with  the 
great  trade-wind  currents  to  the  westward,  to  be  expended  ulti- 
mately in  copious  showers  on  the  land  which  lies  across  the  path  of 
the  broad  current 

24.  If  we  look  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  it  will  be  seen  that 
ike  north-east  and  south-east  trade-winds  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
verge towards  the  American  coasts  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  BraaL  To  the  whole  of  the  eastward  slope  of  this  region  of 
the  New  World,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  upward  to  the  crests 
of  the  Andes,  the  trade  winds  carry  the  mdsture  they  have  gathered 
from  the  ocean,  distilling  it  in  the  heavytshowers  which  flood  the 
vast  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  From  the  great  caldron  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  the  south-east  trade  wind  continually  carries 
a  supply  of  moisture  towards  equatorial  Africa;  the  north-east 
monsoon  aids  it  in  this  work  for  half  the  year,  but  during  the 
other  half  turns  to  blow  towards  Asia,  and  travels  laden  with  vapour 
till  intercepted  by  the  heights  of  India,  giving  to  that  region  its 
KSBon  of  heavy  rains.  The  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
lying  also  across  the  path  of  the  trade  and  the  monsoon  winds, 
are  among  the  wettest  regions  of  the  earth. 

25.  Before  going  farther,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  one  of  the 
nudn  conditiona  upon  which  the  distribution  of  moisture  by  the 
^inds  dependsL  If  a  current  of  air  is  advancing  from  a  cooler  to  a 
^nmner  zone,  and  if  no  other  circumstance  intervenes,  its  power  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  will  increase  aa  it  advances  to 
wanner  latitudes  and  beeomea  itself  warmed.     If,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  warm  to  colder  latitades, 
its  power  of  holding  moisture  is  decreasing  as  it  advances  and 
becomes  cooled.  We  have  already  noticed,  however,  that  an  in- 
crease of  elevation  above  the  earth's  surfiEU^  brings  about  a  change 
of  temperature  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  moving  to  a  higher  northern  or  southern  zone ;  so  thai 
a  current  of  air  forced  upward  by  any  means  to  a  higher  level,  will 
lose  its  power  of  retaining  moisture  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  it 
had  been  carried  to  a  colder  latitude. 

26.  This  enables  us  to  understand  how  it  is  that  the  trade 
winds,  blowing  from  cooler  to  warmer  regions,  lose  the  power  of 
retaining  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the  sea  as  soon  as 
they  are  forced  upward  to  higher  levels  by  the  intervening 
land.  Over  the  ocean  these  winds,  advancing  to  warmer  latitudes 
at  a  uniform  level,  and  increasing  in  temperature  as  they  advance, 
appear  uniformly  as  dry  winds.  In  the  Atlantic,  for  example,  the 
islet  of  St  Helena,  lying  in  the  path  of  the  south-east  trade  wind, 
and  being  of  such  inconsiderable  size  as  to  effect  no  disturbance 
in  the  cuirent  of  the  stream  of  air  which  passes  it,  has  only  about 
five  inches  of  rain  in  the  year.  The  Cape  de  Verd  islets,  in  the 
path  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of  this  ocean,  are  also  parched  and 
dry.  If  we  follow  the  broad  paths  of  each  of  the  trade-wind  cur- 
rents still  feurther  back,  to  where  they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  land, 
we  cannot  faH  to  notice  that  every  one  of  the  regions  from  which 
they  spring  is  barren  and  desert  Tracing  the  path  of  the  north- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Atlantic  eastward,  we  come  to  the  great 
desert  of  the  Sahara;  the  south-east  current  of  the  Atlantic,  in  like 
manner,  seems  to  spring  from  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Kalahara  and 
of  the  south-west  African  coast  The  north-east  trade  wind  of  the 
Pacific  leaves  the  dry  deserts  of  the  western  United  States  and  of 
Lower  California  behind  it;  its  south-east  wind  comes  from  the 
coast  deserts  of  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  Chile.  If  we  follow  the  south- 
east trade  wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  again  reach  a  most  arid 
region,  that  of  central  and  western  Australia.  If  we  ask  why  all 
the  driest  regions  of  the  land  in  each  hemisphere  should  be  those 
which  lie  in  the  areas  of  the  original  indraught  to  the  trade  winds, 
the  answer  evidently  is  this  :  they  are  thus  dry  and  barren,  because 
the  air  which  passes  over  them  has  been  drawn  in  each  case  from 
long  distances  overland,  and  is  moving  from  colder  to  warmer 
latitudes,  so  that  it  passes  by  not  only  uncondensed  in  rain,  but 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  promote  evaporation,  and  to  take  up 
moisture  from  every  water-eurfkce  over  which  it  may  blow.  The 
influence  of  the  horizontal  extent  of  the  land  in  determining  its 
tlimate  is  here  made  apparent,  for  where  this  is  greatest — as  in  Asia, 
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Africa,  and  Australia — the  diy  regions  are  Tiideet;  in  America,  where 
the  width  from  sea  to  sea  is  much  less,  the  dry  regions  are  compa- 
ratiyely  narrow  and  insignificant. 

27.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  of  the  atmospheric  currents, 
the  trade  winds,  at  the  originating  points  of  their  paths,  are  the 
canse  of  drought  and  barrenness,  but  that  where  they  cross  land  at 
the  termination  of  their  course  in  the  equatorial  zone  they  give  the 
most  copious  rain  supplies.  This  contrast  may  be  made  more 
striking  if  it  is  observed  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Maroccan  Sahara, 
near  what  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  north-east  trade  wind  of 
the  Atlantic,  not  a  shower  is  experienced  for,  it  may  be,  twenty 
yean  at  a  time  ;  but  where  this  same  wind  reaches  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  it  brings  a  rainfall  that  represents  a  depth  of  twenty 
fieet  of  water  in  the  year. 

28.  The  other  great  prevailing  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  temperate  r^ons,  unlike  the  trade  winds, 
blow  from  warmer  to  colder  latitudes,  so  that  the  vapour  they  carry 
tends  to  become  condensed  as  they  advance,  and  they  readily  part 
with  it  in  heavy  rain  showers  whenever  an  opposing  coast  raises  the 
stream  to  a  higher  leveL  To  these  south-westerly  winds  from  the 
Atlantic  the  British  Isles  and  all  western  Europe  owe  their  moisture 
supply,  as  the  similar  winds  from  the  Pacific  bring  the  rain  to  the 
coasts  of  north-western  America,  and  from  the  souUiem  ocean  to  the 
slopes  of  Chile  and  New  Zealand. 

29.  These  great  atmospheric  currents,  modified  in  many  ways 
both  by  local  circumstances  and  by  seasonal  changes,  thus  regulate  the 
broader  features  of  the  distribution  of  moisture  over  the  land.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  t&e  minor  conditions  that  guide  the  dis- 
tribution of  moisture  is  that  of  the  relief  of  the  land.  Whenever  any 
height  intercepts  the  movement  of  a  current  of  moist  air  from  the 
ocean,  the  obstructing  slope,  wedging  the  air  up  into  the  cooler  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  condenses  the  moisture  into  doud  and  then  into 
rain,  which  descends  upon  the  outer  slope,  thereby  diminishing  the 
supply  of  the, lands  that  lie  behind  this  barrier.  We  need  not  go 
(jBrther  than  our  own  islands  for  a  good  example  of  this.     The 


Fig.  80. 

mountain  districts  of  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  of  Wales,  or  Cumber- 
land, or  of  Scotland,  facing  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  (Fig.  30),  have  in  some  places  ten  times  as  much  rainfall 
every  year  as  the  opposite  or  leeward  coasts  ;  in  souie  years  upwards 
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of  200  inches  of  rain  ^  hM  m  some  yalleyB  of  the  Camberland  moun- 
tains  in  England,  while  the  ayerage  annual  rainfiEdl  of  the  east  coasts 
on  the  opposite  side  is  not  more  than  20  inches. 

30.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  every  considerable  mountain  nnge 
or  plateau  has  a  wetter  side  and  a  drier  one,  or  shows  this  contrast  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  An  extreme  example  is  presented  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  in  the  trade-wind  region,  that  side  which  fisoes 
the  Atlantic  winds  having  a  ndnfEdl  that  fills  the  great  tributariea 
of  the  Amazon,  while  the  opposite  or  leeward  coast  is  so  completely 
screened  by  the  great  barrier  as  to  receive  scarcely  a  drop  of  zain 
fix>m  year  to  year.  This  may  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from  east  to  west  upon  the 
climate  of  different  regions  of  its  surface.  If  we  suppose  the  earth 
to  have  been  set  in  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  on  the  same 
axis,  the  direction  of  the  trade  winds  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  their  present  curve,  or  they  would  have  appeared  as  north-west 
and  south-west  winds.  On  the  supposition  of  such  a  change,  the 
trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  would  have  poured  their  rain  supplies  on 
the  steep  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  all  the  humid  forest  basin 
of  the  Amazon  would  have  been  a  bare  riverless  steppe. 

31.  All  the  great  plateau  lands  of  the  globe,  indeed,  but  more 
especially  those  which  are  walled  in  by  two  mountain  buttresses,  a 
maritime  and  an  inland  one,  are  characterised  by  deficiency  of 
moisture  supply.  Such  are  the  high  bare  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  between  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  called  the  Putuu,  and  the 
^^  great  basin  "  of  the  western  United  States  lying  between  the  Bocky 
Mountains  and  the  Siena  Nevada,  where  ^e  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
and  the  dry  deserts  of  Colorado  are  found.  The  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  with  the  bare  region  of  Mongolia  and  the  Qobi 
desert,  between  Uie  outer  walls  of  the  Khinghan  and  Altai  mountains, 
IB  another  example ;  as  is  also  the  dry  plateau  of  Ehorassanin  Persia, 
enclosed  between  the  mountains  of  Elarman  and  the  Elburz  range. 

32.  Intermediate  between  those  regions  which  are  most  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  rainfiGill  through  their  situation  with  respect  to 
moisture -bearing  winds,  and  those  in  which  deficiency  of  rain 
is  observed,  either  through  their  position  in  relation  to  a  current 
of  air  which  passes  over  them  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  or 
through  their  being  screened  from  rain-bearing  winds  by  mountain 
barriers,  lie  intermediate  belts  in  which  the  supply  of  rain  gra- 
duates from  one  ejctreme  to  the  other.  Excepting  along  the  lines  of 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  ranges,  there  is  nowhere  any  abrupt 
transition  from  a  very  moist  to  a  very  dry  region. 

1  Meaning  an  amoont  that  would  cover  the  groond  to  a  depth  of  200  Inebet  If  the 
whole  of  It  were  collected  for  a  year. 
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33.  We  have  thus  followed  the  chief  links  of  the  chain  of 
conditionB  that  go  to  form  dimate :  we  have  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  more  direct  or  more  oblique  incidence  of  the  sun's  rajs  resulting 
fix>m  latitude  is  not  always  the  most  influential  element ;  that  its 
effects  are  modified  both  in  temperature  and  in  moisture-supply  by 
the  relief  of  the  land,  by  the  maritime  or  continental  situation  of 
its  different  parts,  and  by  the  prevailing  winds  and  the  ocean 
currents  which  are  driven  by  them,  both  of  these  being  dependent 
in  direction  upon  the  rotation  of  the  earth  itsell 

34.  In  reviewing  and  grouping  together  the  broad  features  that 
chaiaeterise  the  landscape  of  different  r^ons  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  find  that  these  correspond  precisely  to  the  changes  and  grada- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  drought ;  the  more  closely 
we  study  them,  the  more  convinced  do  we  become  of  their  com- 
plete dependence  upon  climate  in  its  widest  sense.  We  now  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  soU 
that  the  Sahara  region  is  a  desert,  and  the  Amazon  basin  a  hmd  of 
luxuriant  forest  growth,  but  mainly  that  the  one  is  a  region  of 
extreme  drought,  the  other  of  great  moisture,  both  having  a  high 
avenge  temperature ;  for  we  find  the  same  conditions  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  trade-wind  currents. 
In  our  own  island,  the  same  rock  which  weathers  into  the  fertile 
toil  of  the  Ohannel  Islands  gives  the  comparatively  barren  ground 
of  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  rich  pastures  of 
Hereford,  and  some  of  the  infertile  moors  of  North  Britain,  lie 
on  the  same  old  red  sandstone.  To  take  another  instance ;  the  high 
Viti  islands  are  clothed  on  that  side  which  fiEkces  the  trade  wind  of 
the  Pacific  with  a  luxuriant  mantle  of  huge  tree-ferns  and  creepers, 
while  the  leeward  side  displays  only  a  grassy  country.  We  cannot 
suppose  this  to  be  due  to  any  difference  of  soil  on  Uie  two  sides  of 
the  island,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  one  side  is  supplied  with 
constant  moisture  from  the  ocean,  while  the  other  is  deprived  of  this 
by  the  intervening  height  of  the  land,  especially  when  we  find  the 
same  appearance  repeated  not  only  on  every  ocean  island  but  on 
every  hill  and  mountain  range  of  the  land  that  is  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  a  moisture-bearing  stream  of  air. 

35.  The  limits  of  the  appearance  of  forest,  of  prairie  or  steppe, 
of  desert  ^*  tundra"  and  snowfield,  whether  in  latitude  or  in  vertical 
elevation  above  the  sea  level,  may  thus  be  taken  as  marking  in 
the  most  distinct  way  the  true  natural  boundaries  of  the  various 
dimates  of  the  land,  and  the  great  natural  provinces  of  the  globe. 

As  all  animals  live  either  on  other  animals  or  on  v^etable  food, it  is 
evident  that  their  distribution  depends  primarily  upon  that  of  climate. 
The  herbivorous  are  restricted  to  the  more  limited  regions  correspond- 
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Ing  to  the  different  zones  of  vegetation ;  the  caxnivorous  lemaiii 
within  hunting  diBtance  of  those  animals  on  which  thej  prey. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  limiting  effects  of  climate  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  man  himself  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  here.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  evident  that  man  in  his  natural  state  cannot  live  where 
the  land  and  sea  are  bound  up  so  constantly  in  the  grasp  of  frost 
that  he  cannot  obtain  food  by  hunting  or  fishing.  The  Eskimo  of 
the  Arctic  region  cannot  range  north  &rther  than  those  latitudes  in 
which  the  seal,  their  all  in  all,  is  sufficiently  abundant,  and  all  the 
Antarctic  region  capped  by  heavy  ice  is  uninhabited  by  man.  The 
great  deserts  of  the  world  equaUy  forbid  almost  any  permanent 
settlement  by  man,  and  in  crossing  them  the  traveller  makes  what 
speed  he  can  away  from  their  barren  sands.  Thus  the  first  paths 
of  each  of  the  trade-wind  belts  lie  over  almost  uninhabited  ground. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  man  would  attain  his  greatest  powers 
where  vegetation  and  the  lower  fomiB  of  animal  life  attain  their 
greatest  luxuiianoe  of  growth,  or  in  those  equatorial  regions  in  which 
heat  and  moisture  are  combined  in  greatest  degree.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  look  along  the  belt  of  equatorial  forest,  we  find  it 
everywhere  to  this  day  inhabited  by  savages  the  most  barbarous. 
The  selvas  of  the  Amazon  basin  have  their  numberless  tribes  of  un- 
civilised Indians  ;  the  African  equatorial  forests  their  cannibal  negro 
tribes  ;  Borneo  and  Papua  the  naked  and  wild  negritos  in  the  deep 
solitude  of  their  forests.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  the 
world  as  far  as  we  know  it,  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  spark 
of  enlightenment,  or  of  a  thought  much  higher  than  the  instincts  of 
the  lower  animals,  ever  having  been  fostered  within  the  hot  and 
humid  climate  of  these  equatorial  forests.  Even  when  transferred 
thither  from  other  regions,  the  energies  and  powers  of  man  seem  to 
fail  beneath  the  tropical  sun. 

36.  It  is  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World  that  the  germs 
of  religious  thought,  of  art  and  government,  and  wide  intercourse,  have 
taken  root  and  flourish,  and  thence  too  all  the  power  that  rules  the 
world  has  spread  out.  It  is  in  these  middle  latitudes  alone  that 
human  energy  seems  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  development 
The  history  of  progress  in  the  American  continent  since  its  discoveiy 
by  Europeans  affords  the  best  illustration  of  this.  If  we  look  for 
those  portions  of  America  which  are  now  fBuihest  advanced  in  every 
respect,  most  populous  and  most  prosperous,  we  find  them,  not  in 
the  equatorial  region  which  was  earliest  discovered  and  settled  from 
Europe,  but  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  the  United  States  in  tfte 
northern,  and  the  province  of  the  La  Plata  basin  in  the  southern 
continent.  Approaching  the  equatorial  zone  frt>m  either  of  tfaeae 
two  regions,  we   come  to   States  such  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
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Venezaeky  which  lie  indolent  and  half  dvilised,  their  natural 
wealth  undeveloped,  their  government  in  the  hands  of  half-castes. 
The  tropical  isLuid  of  Hayti,  where  Colombns  planted  the  first 
European  settlement  of  the  New  World,  is  now  a  debased  negro 
republic,  the  Africans  having  expelled  the  white  men  who  brought 
them  thither. 

37.  The  natural  condition  of  men  inhabiting  the  forest  regions 
of  the  globe  is  that  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  these  pursuits  are 
characteristic  of  the  sombre  forests  of  Hudson's  Bay  territoiy  and  of 
Siberia  at  the  present  day.  Pastoral  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
generally  present  a  small  nomadic  population,  like  that  of  the  herds- 
men of  the  Russian  steppes,  the  cattle-driving  ^'gauchos"  of  the 
Argentine  pampas,  or  the  Arabs  with  their  droves  of  camels.  It  is 
between  these  extremes,  in  the  belts  which  lie  along  the  borders  of 
the  forests,  that  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  world  are  found — 
districts  in  which  men  have  first  collected  together  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, gradually  forming  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  acting 
tpgetiier  for  conmion  purposes  and  becoming  civilised.^  From  these 
points  inroads  have  been  gradually  made  into  the  forests,  for  their 
climate  and  vegetable  soil  is  also  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  until, 
as  in  Eurox>e  or  the  eastern  United  States,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  land  has  been  cleared  of  its  natural  wood  and  parcelled  out  into 
hedged  fields.  The  most  densely  inhabited  portions  of  the  Old  World, 
the  great  plain  of  China,  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Qanges,  the  plain 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  lowlands  of  Belgium,  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  agricultural  capabilities. 

38.  The  general  distribution  and  condition  of  the  human  race  are 
thus  determined  mainly  by  climate  and  by  the  characteristic  land- 
scapes which  have  resulted  from  its  variations. 

39.  Subject  to  this  main  controlling  element,  the  local  arrange- 
ment and  accumulation  of  population  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  determined,  especially  in  the  later  historical  periods,  by 
another  independent  cause — ^the  presence  of  mineral  wealth.  It 
was  the  wealth  of  Tarshish  in  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  that  drew  the 
Phoenicians  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  tin  of  Cornwall 
that  brought  their  ships  to  Britain ;  the  search  after  ^  El  Dorado  " 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  overrun  all  the  South  American  continent 
and  Mexico ;  CaHfomia  owed  its  population,  in  the  first  place,  to 
its  gold,  just  as  the  gold  of  Victoria  in  Australia  has  raised  it  above 
the  older  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  as  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  drew  thousands  to  settle  even  in  the  arid  plains  of 
Qriqualand  in  South  Africa. 

With  the  more  extended  use  of  machinery  driven  by  steam, 
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in  place  of  manual  labour,  coal  and  iron  have  wielded  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  local  concentrationB  of  people.  The 
manufacturing  districts  of  our  own  island,  the  ''Black  country," 
lying  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields,  is  its  most  densely  peopled  area, 
the  workshop  of  the  world.  A  dense  population  has  in  like  manner 
gathered  over  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States.  Commerce,  dependent  on  the  variety  of  productions  of 
different  lands  and  the  exchange  of  surplus  products  or  manufac- 
tures, is  regulated  in  the  paths  which  it  follows  by  physical  causesy 
and  brings  men  to  the  natural  inlets  of  every  country,  the  estuaries 
of  the  river  highways.  In  the  ports,  the  business  of  the  world  is 
carried  on,  the  products  of  the  interior  are  stored  for  export,  and 
those  of  foreign  lands  for  distribution  inward ;  hence  many  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  have  grown  up  round  their  seaports. 

V.  PEOPLES  OP   THE  WORLD:  NATURAL,  RELIGIOUS, 
AND  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

1.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  population  of  the  world, 
now  estimated  at  not  far  short  of  1400  millions,  is  by  no  means 
a  constant  number ;  that  it  has  been  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly 
throughout  all  historical  ages.  The  United  States  of  America,  for 
example,  have  amassed  their  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
foreign  to  the  soil,  in  less  than  a  centuiy,  and  Australia  has  been 
peopled  within  far  less  time.  *If  the  present  average  rate  of  increase 
of  numbers  continues,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  population 
of  Europe  will  be  three  times  as  dense  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  in 
the  present  year.  The  rate  of  increase  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
is,  however,  very  various ;  some  states,  such  as  Great  Britain,  are 
rushing  upwards  in  numbers ;  while  others,  such  as  Portugal,  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  point  from  which  the  population  neith^ 
advances  nor  decreases. 

2.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  countries  which  possess  the 
most  varied  physical  features,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  climate  and  landscape,  giving  the  greatest  range 
of  character  and  occupation  to  their  inhabitants,  have  produced  the 
most  highly-developed  races,  who  have  borne  and  continue  to 
bear  rule  upon  earth.  Such  coimtries  are  Persia,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  in  a  fsur  higher  degree  our  own  British  Isles. 

3.  Throughout  the  many  classifications  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  family  in  the  different  schools  of  ethnology,^  there  is  a 
general  agreement  in  recognising  the  peoples  of  the  most  highly- 
developed  nations  of  the  world,  which  extend  irom  India  across 
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Europe,  as  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  one  race.  This  is  called 
the  Aiyan  or  Indo-European  fiEunily  of  nations,  the  first  name 
being  preserved  in  the  modem  native  name  of  Persia,  Aifan  or 
Iran.  Somewhere  in  central  Asia  the  mother  nation  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  had  its  primitive  seat,  while  Europe,  before  the  dawn 
of  lustorj,  was  perhaps  inhabited  by  tribes  allied  to  the  Finns  or  the 
Indians  of  America.  From  this  Asiatic  centre  successive  migrations 
seem  to  have  taken  place  outward  to  north-west,  the  first  swaim 
having  been  the  Celts,  who  at  one  time  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Europe ;  later,  along  the  Mediterranean  shores,  came 
the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  ;  while  a  more  northerly  stream  is  thought  to  have  taken  its 
way  round  the  Caspian  to  form  the  Slavonic  nations.  Subsequently 
mignmts  seem  to  have  poured  out  in  the  opposite  direction  towards 
the  phdns  of  India,  where  the  Aryans  became  the  dominant  race  of 
the  fertile  Ganges  valley,  those  remaining  at  home  becoming  the 
great  Medes  and  Persians  of  history.  Increasing  ever  in  civilisation 
and  intellectual  power  from  age  to  age,  this  race  has  become  the 
dominant  one  in  the  world,  extending  its  influence  to  every  part  of 
the  earth,  supplanting  many  inferior  races,  and  re-peopling  wide 
areas,  as  in  Ajnerica  and  Australia. 

4.  Another  great  branch  of  the  human  family  in  the  Old 
World  is  known  as  the  Mongoliam,,  corresponding  very  closely  with 
that  called  Turanian  by  some  writers.  The  Persians  from  the 
earliest  times  called  the  land  lying  to  the  north  of  them  Turan,  a 
name  which  is  still  used  synonymously  with  that  of  Turkestan  in 
central  Asia.  This  race  may  be  said  to  occupy  now  almost  all  the 
mamland  of  Asia  that  is  not  inhabited  by  Aryan  nations.  Though 
an  ofishoot  from  this  fsunily  seems  to  have  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  and  to  have  attained  there  a  high  state  of  civilisation  before 
any  nation  had  risen  to  an  equal  stage  of  advancement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  western  nations  have  long  since 
passed  the  Mongolians,  whose  influence  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  one  continent  They  figure  continually,  however,  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  Scythians  of  Greek 
geography ;  the  Huns,  who  carried  desolation  westward ;  or  the  Tatars, 
who  spread  their  conquests  over  all  the  wide  region  firom  Russia 
to  the  plains  of  India. 

5.  Two  other  families  of  Asiatic  origin  have,  however,  ex- 
tended their  area  south-westwards  into  Africa.  These  are  called 
the  Hamites,  who  have  peopled  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Numidia,  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  history,  inventing  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile 
the  hieroglyphic  literature  and  the  arts  in  which  Egypt  excelled  ; 
and  their  successors  from  south-western  Asia,  the  SemiUs,  or  Syro- 
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Arabians,  who  had  fonnded  the  splendid  dties  of  NineTeh  and 
Babylon  by  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.  To  the  Canaanitic  branch 
of  this  fiEmiily  belonged  the  Phoenicians,  whose  colonists  on  the 
AMcan  coast,  the  Carthaginians,  appear  to  have  been  absorbed,  like 
the  Romans  and  Vandals  who  followed  them,  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Hamitic  Numidians  who  were  there  when  they  came  ;  or  by  another 
branch  of  the  Semites,  the  Arabs,  who  followed  after  them,  and  who 
extended  their  role  not  only  to  that  part  of  AMca  but  to  almost  all 
the  Sudan,  carrying  Mohammedanism  with  them  to  Wadai  and 
Bomu  in  the  Chad  basin,  and  over  the  Somal  country  southward 
along  the  east  coast  to  beyond  Zanzibar  and  Sofala. 

6.  This  brings  us  to  the  indigenous  fBunilies  of  AMca,  the 
Negroes  proper,  who  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
vast  continent  in  enormous  numbers,  of  diverse  tribes,  from  the 
Atlantic  about  Cape  Verd  to  Khartum  on  the  Nile,  and  soath- 
ward  to  the  Congo  ;  and  the  family  which  has  been  named 
BamJtu^  speaking  a  language  which  differs  essentially  from  any  negro 
tongue,  covering  fully  a  third  of  the  continent  on  the  south,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  Congo,  and  the  great  Nile  lakes,  southward 
to  Cape  Colony. 

7.  Compressed  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  continent  we 
find  the  remains  of  another  distinct  family,  that  of  the  yellow  Eai- 
tentots,  possessing  a  language  which  is  radically  distinct  from  any 
other  known  form  of  speech. 

8.  In  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  south-eastern  Asia  appears 
another  family,  regarded  by  some  students  as  a  distinct  race,  by 
others  as  a  branch  of  the  Mongolian.  This  includes  the  Malays  of 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines ;  the  Poly- 
nesians of  the  multitude  of  the  Pacific  islets ;  and  the  Hovas,  or 
ruling  race  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  This 
branch  is  therefore  scattered  over  an  exceedingly  wide  area. 

9.  As  another  group  or  family,  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  North 

and  South  America  are  classed  together  as  the  "  copper-red  "  race  of 

men,  though  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  we  have  here  to 

do  with  one  original  stock  or  with  people  of  separate  centres  of 

origin.     In  the  northern  half  of  America,  these  aboriginal  peoples, 

as  we  have  seen,  have  been  so  supplanted  by  the  tide  of  emigrantB 

from  Europe  and  their  African  slaves  that  only  small  remnants 

of  their  original  tribes  remain.     In  South  America,  on  the  other 

hand,  they  still  hold  all  the  central  regions  of  the  land,  and  on  its 

maritime  borders  have  to  a  great  extent  become  combined  with 

the  settlers  from  Europe  and  the  Africans  introduced  by  them. 

1  Bante— men,  on  the  west  cout  known  as  Bvnda—klndred.  The  best  known 
branch  of  this  ftunily  Is  that  of  the  "  Kaflra  "  (from  the  Arab  f  a/r—infldel,  or,  tf  ve 
woold  say,  heathen)  of  the  Cape  Golony. 
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10.  From  the  aborigines  of  America  must  be  separated  the 
BMmoy  the  strange  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  polar  seas — a 
people  of  North  Asiatic  origin,  who  probably  crossed  by  the  natural 
bridge  or  rather  stepping-stones  a£fbrded  by  the  Aleutian  IslandH. 

11.  Lowest  of  all  in  the  scale  of  humanity  stand  the  Papwi$ 
or  NeffrUof}  of  some  parts  of  New  Quinea  and  the  interior  forests  of 
some  of  the  Sunda  Isknds,  with  the  allied  aborigines  of  Australia, 
now  rapidly  disappearing  from  that  continent  before  the  advance  of 
the  European  settlers.  Their  features,  the  retreating  forehead, 
woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips,  in  many  cases  surprisingly 
recall  the  A&ican  blacks.  Those  in  Australia  are  the  most  abject 
of  all  beings  in  the  likeness  of  men — ^without  history  or  tradition, 
perpetual  wanderers,  never  tilling  the  ground,  destitute  of  all  means 
of  bodily  comfort,  and  apparently  incapable  of  permanent  improve- 
ment 

12.  The  following  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  men 
included  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  above  enimierated,  an  esti- 
mate based  throughout  upon  very  unsatisfEu^ry  data  : — 


Indo-dermanic  or  Aryan 

Semitic  and  Hamitic  . 

Mongolian  or  Turanian 

Malay 

Polynesian 

American  Indian 

Negro  and  Bantu 

Hottentot,  Bushman,  Akka,  etc 

Australian,  Papuan,  and  Negrito 


600,000,000 

58,000,000 

440,000,000 

39,200,000 

300,000 

16,000,000 

178,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 


13.  Second  to  distinctions  of  race  and  language  in  marking  out 
at  once  the  broad  divisions  and  bonds  of  union  among  mankind, 
come  the  differences  of  religious  belie!  There  are  everywhere  in  the 
world  traces  of  order,  plan,  and  design,  as  in  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  controls  and  guides  all  things 
ia  more  or  less  definitely  expressed  in  almost  every  language.  Among 
the  savage  tribes  in  which  the  reasoning  powers  have  not  been 
developed,  two  principles  are  first  recognised  as  striving  for  the 
mastery,  a  creative  and  a  destructive,  a  good  and  an  evil  agency — 
the  one,  it  may  be,  sending  sunshine  and  showers  which  promote 
verdure  and  abundance,  the  other  sending  excessive  cold  or  scorching 
heat,  and  denying  the  fertilising  rain.  Hence  their  efforts  are 
directed  rather  to  propitiate  and  pacify  the  evil  than  to  worship  the 

1  Spaniah^diminntlYe  of  Ifegrott, 
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good.  The  whole  beUef  of  the  West  African  negro,  for  example,  is 
in  evil  spirits  and  in  "  fetishes  *'^  to  counteract  their  evil  influences  ; 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Hindu  is  mainly  divided  between  Siva,  ^  the 
destroyer,"  and  Vishnu,  "  the  preserver,"  With  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence and  reasoning  power,  however,  comes  the  conception  of 
a  supreme  being  ;  culminating  in  the  beHef  in  one  Hving  and  true 
Qod,  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things. 

14.  Here  then  we  have  the  broadest  distinctions  of  religion — the 
polythdtm,  or  belief  in  many  powers  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  monotheism^  or  beHef  in  one  Gk)d,  of  aU  the  more  civilised 
peoples  of  the  world. 

To  the  former  belong  the  superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  Indians 
of  America,  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  : 
a  higher  stage  is  reached  in  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  and 
from  that  we  pass  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  professed  by  perhaps 
a  third  of  aU  the  multitude  of  human  beings  in  the  world.  Though 
originating  in  India  about  2500  years  ago,  this  reHgion  has  now 
Httle  hold  in  the  peninsula,  but  bears  fuU  sway  in  Ceylon,  and  pre- 
vails over  the  continent  of  the  Old  World  from  Lapland  and  the  far 
north  of  Siberia  through  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  over  China,  Japan, 
Burma,  and  Siam,  to  the  &rther  Indian  peninsulas  and  the  East  India 
Islands  ;  its  area  thus  corresponds  in  great  part  with  the  limits  of 
the  MongoUan  race.  Buddhism  has  lost  much  of  its  original  purity, 
and  its  temples  are  now  fiUed  with  images  of  the  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  the  vaUeys  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  this  widest-spread  of  all 
fedths,  breathing  as  it  does  a  spirit  of  universal  charity,  that  force 
has  never  been  employed  in  its  propagation,'  rarely  even  to  resist 
aggression.  In  China,  Buddhism  divides  adherence  with  the  Con- 
fucian system  of  philosophy,  which  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
personal  god,  and  with  that  founded  by  Laou-tze,  a  contemporary  of 
Confucius  :  the  foUowers  of  the  latter  philosopher  being  known  as 
the  Taou  or  "  sect  of  reason." 

15.  The  beHef  in  one  God  was  the  chief  distinguishing  peculi- 
arity of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the  Jews  who 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  about  2000  B.C.  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  ; 
their  reHgion  under  a  new  dispensation  is  Christianity,  which 
has  taken  deepest  root  in  the  most  highly  developed  branch  of 
the  human  race,  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  and  its  ofiishoots  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Latest  of  aU  the  creeds  which  have  taken 
hold  of  the  minds  of  large  sections  of  the  human  race  comes  Islam, 
the  reHgion  founded  by  Mohammed,  but  based  mainly  on  the  Jewish 
faith,  which  burst  out  like  a  volcano  from  Arabia  about  600  years 

1  Portngaese  fdticio  b  magic. 
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ifiter  Ghristiaiiity  bad  began  to  spread.  Obeying  its  injunction 
(which  is  now  all  but  a  dead  letter)  of  making  war  upon  all  infidels, 
the  followers  of  Mohammed  spread  their  conquests  and  their  faith 
all  across  North  AMca,  &r  into  the  Sudan,  down  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  into  India  and  the  archipelago  beyond,  as  well  as  hi  into 
central  Asia  and  (with  the  Turks)  into  south-eastern  Europe.  In 
most  of  these  regions  Mohammedanism  still  prevails. 

16.  In  point  of  religions  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  may  be  approximately  divided  as  follows  : — 

Christians 433,600,000 

Jews 6,500,000 

Mohammedans 182,200,000 

Buddhists 359,500,000 

Hindus 190,400^000 

Heathen  and  fetish  worshippers    .         .  162,800,000 

17.  The  influence  which  religious  belief  has  exercised  in  deter- 
mining the  events  of  history,  and  which  it  holds  over  the  political 
systems  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 
It  may  suffice  to  recall  the  fierce  wars  by  which  Mohammedanism 
was  spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  globe,  the  reaction  of  Christen- 
dom in  the  crusades,  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
or  in  the  present  day  the  great  conflict  begun  by  Russia  ostensibly 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  Bulgarians  firom  their  Moham- 
medan oppressors  the  Turks. 

18.  Ainong  the  perfectly  barbarous  peoples  of  the  earth,  who 
are  generally  wanderers  over  a  vast  tract  of  thinly-peopled  country, 
there  is  rarely  found  any  approach  to  organisation  or  union ;  each  tribe 
indeed  may  hold  together  under  one  head  or  patriarek,^  or  under  a 
chief  chosen  for  his  prowess,  but  these  separate  tribes  are  most  he- 
quently  hostile  to  one  another. 

Wherever,  from  the  character  and  products  of  the  country, 
the  population  has  become  denser  and  more  settled  in  habits, 
a  more  united  condition  begins  to  appear,  even  if  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  approach  to  higher  culture.  Examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  the  kbigdoms  of  Central  Africa  (Rua,  Uganda,  etc),  the 
inhabitants  of  whidi,  though  remaining  in  almost  the  lowest  stage 
of  barbarism,  are  united  under  hereditary  and  absolute  rulers,  who, 
through  subordinate  chiefs,  hold  sway  over  territories  as  large  as 
those  of  European  kingdoms.  The  extreme  contrast  to  the  condition 
of  savage  communities,  in  which  each  member  or  family  shifts  for 
itself,  is  reached  in  the  orderly  association  of  highly-civilised  peoples 
for  intercourse,  government,  and  mutual  protection. 

1  Or.  jpoiriareH  the  head  of  a  tribe. 
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19.  The  higheBt  in  rank  and  importance  of  such  asBodataonB  of 
men  are  those  which  are  termed  Empiru;  such  are  governed  bj  an 
emperor,  a  name  taken  from  the  Roman  ^  imperator/'  the  general 
of  an  army,  which  had  at  first  a  military  eigiiification,  bnt  the 
meaning  of  which  has  now  become  very  various.  The  name  ia 
used  in  some  cases  to  express  the  agglomeration  of  many  states 
under  one  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire  meaning  tlie 
whole  of  the  British  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  distin- 
guished firom  any  one  portion.  '  Countries  ruled  over  by  a  king  or 
queen  (Saxon  cyning;  Sanskrit  gandka,  father),  or  hin^fdotMy  are 
generally  placed  next  to  empires,  but  there  is  practically  no  such 
sequence.  From  its  derivation  the  office  of  king  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  that  of  the  patriarch,  the  king  having  originally  had 
a  similar  rule  to  that  of  the  fiather  of  a  fiEunily.  The  term  monarthy 
(Greek  monos  arJchos,  sole  ruler)  is  applied  equally  to  empires  and 
kingdoms  where  the  supreme  power  is  concentrated  in  one  indi- 
vidual 

20.  If  all  three  great  powers  of  government — ^the  legialative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial — are  centred  in  one  person,  and  exercised 
unrestrainedly  by  him,  the  monarchy  becomes  a  dapotxim.  Such 
a  condition  can  only  be  permanent  among  savage  peoples ;  by 
culture  men  become  conscious  of  their  rights.  Military  despotism 
has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  over  great  territories,  but 
in  almost  every  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Qenghiz  Ehan,  or  in  that  of  Napoleon,  the  power  has  crumbled 
away  immediately  on  the  death  or  downfall  of  the  one  man  whose 
will  upheld  it 

21.  When  the  head  of  the  state,  still  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  witii  a 
body  of  popular  representatives,  or  with  both,  the  government  is 
termed  a  Limited  Monarchy,  Here  the  sovereign  represents  the 
will,  the  executive;  the  aristocracy,  the  mind  of  the  deliberative 
assembly;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  suggestive  element. 
When  tiie  first  is  predominant,  in  proportion  to  this  predominance 
the  monarchy  approaches  a  despotism ;  where  the  second  element 
preponderates,  an  OUga/rcky'^  arises;  where  the  third  is  in  power,  a 
Democracy? 

22.  A  Republic^  implies  a  government  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  part  or  whole  of  the  people,  and  is  thus  properly  a  democratic 
form  of  government ;  but,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  a  republic  may  vary  from  being  the  most  exclusive  oligarchy 
to  a  pure  democracy. 

We  shall  afterwards  notice  that  in  different  countries  and  among 

^1  Greek,  oligoB  arkhl,  the  rale  of  few.     >  Greek,  6mm$,  the  people ;  fcrafw,  to  rale. 
S  Lat  Bu  puhUcOt  commonwealth,  public  good. 
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different  races  these  forms  of  government  vary  between  each  of  these 
extremes. 

A  SkUe^  is  any  conntiy  having  supreme  authority  within  itself^ 
but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  smaller  poHticcd  bodies  which 
are  united  together  for  mutual  advantage  within  an  empire,  as  in 
the  States  of  the  German  Empire,  or  as  in  a  republic  of  ^e  United 
States  of  America.  The  States  or  Estates  is  the  name  given  to  the 
classes  of  population  in  a  countiy,  directly,  or  by  their  representa- 
tives, taking  part  in  its  government,  as  in  the  phrase  ''  the  estates 
of  the  realm." 

23.  The  name  Colony*  is  applied  to  embrace  various  dasses  of 
territories  in  foreign  lands,  either  directly  dependent  or  subordinate 
to  a  parent  state,  from  which  they  have  been  peopled,  the  name 
having  been  adopted  from  the  fact  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  have  generally  been  agriculturist&  The  Australian  and  North 
American  possessions  of  Britain  are  colonies  in  the  true  sense!  All 
dependencies  of  a  state  are  not,  however,  colonies.  Such  possessions 
as  Gibraltar,  at  the  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Perim  Island,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  are  mere  fortresses  upheld  for  pro- 
tective purposes ;  the  garrison  residing  in  them  being  maintained  and 
paid  by  the  State.  India,  again,  which  affords  profitable  residence 
to  the  British  who  live  there  as  the  rulers  of  the  native  races,  is  in 
no  sense  a  colony. 

24.  In  passing  on  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  many  poHtLcal 
divisions,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states  of  the  world,  as  they  appear 
at  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  first  to  consider  their  limits  or 
bowndaries.  Here  we  shall  find  that,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
the  land,  and  its  natural  limits  towards  tibe  ocean,  the  interior 
frontiers  of  every  state  have  been  determined  by  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  climate  and  character 
of  the  land,  the  history  of  the  people  who  occupy  it,  the  race 
of  men  they  belong  to,  their  language,  or  their  religious  belieL  In 
some  cases,  as  a  natural  limit,  a  mountain  range  or  a  broad  river 
forms  part  of  the  frontier,  but  in  quite  as  many  instances  this  has 
been  decided  by  other  circumstances,  or  has  been  drawn  arbitrarily, 
'without  regard  either  to  natural  features,  to  race,  language,  or  creed. 
The  artificial  frontiers  thus  laid  down  have,  in  most  cases,  the  great 
disadvantage  of  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  barriers  both  a^^dnst 
armed  aggression  from  neighbouring  states,  and  for  the  protection  of 
legitimate  firom  contraband  trade.  Hence  a  maritime  state  has 
many  advantages  over  one  the  boundaries  of  which  lie  wholly  in- 
land ;  its  seaboard,  if  it  possesses  available  harbours,  opens  the  way 
for  commerce  with  fiir  distant  lands.     Our  own  country,  doubtless, 

1  Lat.  tttttiu,  a  condition.  >  Lat  colonui,  a  hnabandman. 
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owes  its  political  as  well  as  its  commercial  importance  in  a  great 
degree  to  its  situation,  open  to  the  sea  on  all  sides.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  the  deficiency  of  permanent  natural  outlet  by 
the  sea  are  illustrated  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  which,  ever 
since  it  became  a  maritime  state  under  Peter  the  Great,  has  been 
striving  to  add  to  its  seaboard  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  escape 
from  the  blockade  of  the  ice  which  annually  closes  all  its  northern 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts,  as  well  as  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

25.  Within  the  limit  of  each  state,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
conception  of  its  political  value  in  the  world,  we  shaU  have  to  con- 
sider its  relief,  and  the  character  impressed  on  it  by  climate,  as  feir  as 
these  circumstances  react  upon  the  condition  and  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants ;  its  productions,  whether  of  the  vegetable,  animal,  or 
mineral  kingdoms ;  its  manufactures,  affording  the  means  of  pro- 
fitable exchange  with  other  countries ;  its  inhabitants  themselves, 
and  their  relation  to  the  peoples  of  neighbouring  lands  in  race  and 
creed,  their  distribution  over  the  land,  whether  in  cities,  or  as 
peasants  or  nomads  ;  and,  lastly,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live,  representing,  as  this  does  in  many  cases,  the  outcome  of 
many  experimental  trials,  struggles,  and  experiences  in  the  past, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  final  choice  and  intention  of  the  nation 
itseK.  This  will  have  been  made  more  clear  by  the  previous 
chapters,  in  which  the  leading  points  of  the  history  of  each  state 
have  been  sketched.  We  shall  now  come  back  to  them  as  to  old 
friends,  of  whom  we  have  known  something  from  their  birtii 
upwards. 
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1.  ALTHOuaH  Europe — from  its  historical  and  actual  importance — 
has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  die  earth's 
suzfiftce,  it  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  mass^  but  a  great  pen- 
insula of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia  (sometimes  called  Eurasia) 
reaching  westward  with  many  limbs  between  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the 
north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south. 
On  the  side  of  Asia,  the  crests  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  of  the  Cau- 
casus are  generally  recognised  as  the  natural  limits  of  Europe,  though 
these  do  not  correspond  to  its  political  boundaries  in  this  direction. 

2.  Extent. — ^The  area  of  Europe  measures  about  3,800,000 
square  miles  ;  but  as  these  figures  convey  no  definite  impression  in 
themselves,  it  may  be  noted  that  its  extent  is  about  a  third  of  that 
of  Africa,  a  fourth  of  that  of  America,  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
fifth  of  that  of  Asia,  or  that  it  comprises  about  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  known  land  of  the  globe. 

The  greatest  distanoe  between  its  extreme  north  and  sonth  points — ^the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  and  Gape  Matapan  in  Greece — is  abont  2400  miles  ; 
and  from  east  to  west— from  Gape  La  Roca,  or  the  "Bock  of  Lisbon,"  to 
Gape  Apsheron,  the  eastem  extremity  of  the  Gancasns  range,  on  the  Gospian 
— about  8000  miles. 

3.  The  most  striking  feature  of  its  outline  is  that  of  its  great 
irr^gulazity,  the  deep  inlets  and  gulfis  of  the  ocean  which  penetrate 
its  mass,  and  the  peninsulas  which  run  out  from  it 

Gulfs  and  Inlets.— On  the  north  the  White  Sea,  so  called  from  the  ice 
and  snow  which  bind  it  np  for  more  than  half  the  year,  reaches  in  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  From  the  Atlantic,  the  shallow  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean, 
and  the  English  Channel  (called  La  Manehe,  or  ^  The  Sleeve, ''  by  the  French) 
break  in  to  separate  the  British  Isles  from  the  mainland;  and  from  the  former 
the  Skager  Back,  "  the  crooked  and  boisterous  strait,"  leads  throng  the 
KaiUigai,  the  <*  Gat's  Throat"  (alsocaUed  '<The  Sleeve,"  by  English  seamen), 

1  Ihe  name  Baiope  appears  to  have  come  into  use  among  the  Greeks  between  the 
ttmes  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  seems  to  hare  been  flnt  employed  to  distlngalsh 
between  the  land  of  the  Hellonee  and  the  PeloponnesaB  and  Islands.  Carl  Bitter  derives 
It  from  ApioL^  the  name  giTen  by  the  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotna,  to  the  flat 
steppe  lands  west  of  the  Caspian,  contiasting  with  the  high  lands  of  Asia. 
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and  liie  "  Belts  "  of  the  DaniBh  islandB,  to  the  AiZ^i  or  the  "  East  Sea '*  of  the 
GennaoB,  and  its  oontinnationB,  the  Golfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Biga. 

Farther  southward,  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biaoay,  named  from  the  Basque 
province  of  Vizcaya,  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  beyond 
the  Peninsula  the  narrow  Strait  ^  GibraJUur  leads  into  the  groat  Mediter' 
ranean  {meditiSf  middle ;  Urra,  land),  which  stretches  eastward  for  2800 
miles.  Among  the  many  branches  of  this  great  basin  are  the  OaUie  Sea,  run- 
ning north  towards  Gau^  between  Spain  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sica, forming  the  stormy  Gulf  of  the  Lion  and  that  of  Genoa ;  the  Tffrrheman 
Sea,  between  Sardinia  and  Italy  ;  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  running 
north  from  it,  between  Italy  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  towards  the  ancient 
seaport  of  Adiia,  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Europe,  in  the  delta  land  of  the  rivers 
Po  and  Adige,  now  separated  by  the  sea  to  which  it  gave  its  name  by  a  stretch 
of  ten  miles  of  alluvial  land  formed  by  the  action  of  the  rivers.  Beyond 
Greece,  the  island-studded  ./Egean  leads  north  to  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  DoT' 
danelles,*  opening  into  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora,  named  from  its  marble-yield- 
ing islands,  and  from  that  by  the  Boaportts  or  Ox  ford  (the  canal  of  Constan- 
tinople), into  the  second  great  Mediterranean  basin,  the  Black  Sea  or  Eudne,' 
with  its  olishoot  the  shiUlow  Sea  of  Azov  (a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don), 
behind  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  called  the  Balik  Deftiz  by  the  Tatars  from 
its  abundance  of  fish.  The  Caspian  Sea,  fonning  part  of  the  natural  frontier 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  probably  at  one  period  extended  as  a  third  great 
Mediterranean,  pnited  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  strait  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  ground  between  is  so  low  that  a  rise  of  twenty  feet  only 
in  the  Black  Sea  would  cause  its  waters  to  overflow  into  the  Caspian  basin. 
Since  the  separation,  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  shrank  down  by  excess 
of  evaporation  over  supply,  till  the  level  of  its  surface  is  now  eighty-four  feet 
beneatii  that  of  the  other  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  which  are  still  connected 
with  the  ocean.  The  indented  seaboard  of  Europe  measures  not  less  than 
60,000  miles. 

4.  Peninsulas. — Between  each  of  these  branches  of  the  sea  there  run  out 
corresponding  promontories  and  peninsulas  of  the  mainland :  these  are  most 
numerous  on  the  south  side,  where  we  find  the  Orimeaf  Turkey  and  Qreecet 
Italy  and  Spain^  bordered  by  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  the  Baleares.  The  western  or  Atlantic  side  presents  the 
greatest  peninsula,  that  of  Seomdinavia;  and  the  most  important  island  group, 
that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world,  that  points  northward; 
the  long  snow  wastes  of  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  detached  portions  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait^ 
point  in  the  same  direction. 

Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  and  Franz-Josef  Land  in  the  Arctic  Seas  lie  so  far 
out  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  with  which  they  are  nominally  classed,  as  to 
make  it  doubtfol  whether  they  should  be  considered  satellites  of  this  or  of  the 
American  continent 


1  This  name  Is  first  employed  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  eleventh  century,  who  derived 
it  from  BaUia,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  identified  probably  wltli  Zealand. 

s  From  Dardanns,  a  Greek  dty  on  its  shore ;  also  called  the  Hellespont  s  the  "  Sea  of 
HeUe." 

8  The  original  name,  given  either  from  the  dangers  of  its  navigation  or  from  the 
savage  tribes  who  inhabited  its  shores  in  early  times*  was  Axine = inhospitable :  this  was 
dhanged  by  the  Greeks  to  BiuolnM  as  hospitable.  The  Turks  seem  to  have  reverted  to  the 
old  name,  ealling  it  Kara  DelUs,  the  "  Black  Sea,"  perhaps  from  the  strong  N.&  winds, 
the  fogs,  and  thunderstorms  to  which  it  is  subject 
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5.  Belief. — The  varied  outline  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  is  re- 
peated in  the  diversified  relief  of  its  surface  ;  the  main  mass  or  body 
of  the  land  next  Asia  lies  low,  but  almost  all  the  members,  attached 
or  detached,  peninsular  or  insular,  are  high  and  mountainous. 

The  great  lowland  of  Europe  thus  lies  towards  the  east,  embrac- 
ing the  vast  continental  area  of  Russia,  and  sending  out  arms  west- 
ward round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Baltic, 
and  through  North  Qermany  and  Denmark,  to  form  the  lowlands  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  of  Western  France,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  far  as  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees. 

6L  The  vast  central  area  of  the  Russian  lowland  has  almost  everywhere  the 
same  character,  woods  and  marshes  alternating  with  caltivated  land,  affording 
a  snperfloitj  of  gram,  which  is  sent  down  by  the  rivers  to  the  seaports  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea ;  bat  along  its  northern  border,  next  the  icy  Arctic 
Sea,  lie  the  moes-covered  swampe  called  the  TundraSfthe  soil  of  which  is  never 
thawed  for  more  than  a  yard's  depth ;  all  its  southern  maigin  towards  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  is  a  treeless  steppe,  over  which  at  some  seasons  the 
grasses  shoot  up  above  a  man's  height,  concealing  the  pasturing  herds. 
Towards  the  Caspian,  over  the  area  covered  by  that  sea  in  former  times,  the 
steppe  has  a  different  aspect,  the  soil  being  so  filled  with  salt  left  by  the  re- 
tiring sea  as  to  supi)ort  only  the  prickly  saltwort  and  such  saline  plants. 

IlnJand  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  regions  of  the  great  European 
plain ;  its  granite  floor,  elevated  above  the  sea-level  probably  in  a  recent  geo- 
logical period,  is  worn  into  thousands  of  angular  li^e-basins,  which  form  a 
perfect  network  over  its  surface ;  to  the  sailor  on  the  Baltic  its  margin 
presents  a  girdle  of  steep  cliffs  guarded  by  a  fringe  of  rocky  islets  or  skerries. 
The  diffy  Aland  Islands  are  detached  fragments  of  this  remarkable  formation. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  lowlands  of  Scandinavia  is  observed  in  the  gravel 
ridges,  called  "osars,"  which  extend  generally  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  *'  kaims  "  of  Scotland. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  North  German  plain,  as  far  as  the  Oder,  have 
the  same  character,  the  same  corn-yielding  clay  soil,  as  the  adjoining  lowlands 
in  Russia ;  but  farther  west,  round  the  capital  ci^  of  Berlin,  the  plain  be- 
comee  less  fertile,  in  some  parts  sandy  and  bare.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  in 
Hanover,  the  LOnebttrg  heath  covers  a  laige  part  of  the  plain ;  next  it  lie  £he 
moors,  marshes,  and  fens  of  Oldenburg  and  the  borders  of  Holland,  where  cattle 
and  horses  are  the  wealth  of  the  land ;  and  beyond  these  the  highly  cultivated 
lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine  delta,  separated  by  the  heaths  (Oampine) 
and  moors  {Peel)  of  Brabant,  which  run  out  towards  tiie  lower  Scheldt  like  a 
dividing  wedge  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Pawing  into  France,  and  across  the  broad  river  basins  of  its  lowlands 
which  open  to  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  come  upon  the 
great  wine-yieldiog  lands,  such  as  Champagne  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
Oironde,  with  the  com  country  of  Brie  north-east  of  Paris,  and  of  Touraine, 
on  the  Loire  between  these  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  extremity  of  this  branch  of  the 
European  plain,  to  the  Landes  along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  and  the  Pyrenees,  over  whose  sandy  heaths  and  m^hes  the  natives 
stalk  about  on  stilts. 

Of  the  more  isolated  lowlands  of  Europe,  two  of  large  extent  occur  in  the 
basin  of  the  river  Danube,  separated  by  the  gorge  of  the  "  Iron  Gate,"  formed 
where  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian  ranges  approach  most  closely.  The  upper 
plain,  dided  about  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  is  that  of  Ewngary,  ov^  which 
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corn-fields  interchange  with  pastoral  steppes  well  stocked  with  hones  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  merging  in  some  parts  into  marsh  lands  with  cranes 
and  storks,  or  into  dns^  sand  flats.  Where  the  plain  begins  to  rise  to  the 
sunny  hills,  the  Hungarian  grape  ripens  to  yield  its  famons  wines.  The  lower 
plain  of  the  Danube,  which  might  be  called  a  branch  of  the  vast  Russian  low- 
land, is  that  of  JSomowM,  with  its  fBi^stretching  treeless  heaths  and  pasture 
lands  supporting  great  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  passing  into  wide  reed 
swam^  which  chairacterise  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

Corresponding  to  the  Romanian  plain  is  that  of  Lomhatdy^  perhaps  the 
most  productive  region  of  Europe,  in  which  the  inigated  meadows  may  be  six 
times  mowed  in  the  year,  and  where  wheat  and  rioe^  and  wine  and  dairy 
produce,  are  yielded  in  vast  quantity. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  high ;  the  only 
ones  which  are  altogether  low  are  those  of  the  Danish  archipelago.  The  only  other 
considerable  Island  plain  is  that  of  Central  Ireland,  with  its  extensive  peat  bogs. 

7.  Highlands. — ^Europe  presents  two  great  highland  regions ; 
a  soutlLem,  extending  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  Turkey  to  Spain,  in  continuation  of  the  chief  line  of  the 
heights  of  Asia ;  and  a  northern,  appearing  in  Scandinavia  and 
Britain,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  western  branch  of  the  great 
lowland  that  we  have  been  noticing. 

The  Alps  rise  as  the  central  mass  of  the  southern  highland  region  of 
Europe.  The  many  groups  comprised  in  this  series  of  heights  which  curve 
round  the  plain  of  Lombardy  arrange  themselves  into  three  generally  recog- 
nised divisions  : — ^The  Western  Alps,  the  groups  lying  between  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  Little  St  Bernard  Pass  ;  the  Central  Alps,  extending  from  the 
St.  Bernard  to  the  pass  named  the  Stilfser  Joch  ;  and  the  Eastern  Alps  beyond 
this.  The  central  mass  is  the  highest,  rising  with  mijestic  forms  from  deep 
vallejrs  up  to  sharp  riven  peaks,  high  above  the  line  of  permanent  snow ;  ite 
wings  to  east  and  west  decrease  in  elevation  towards  the  Gallic  Sea  and  the 
plain  of  the  Danube  on  either  side.  All  the  less  jagged  heights  are  mantled  in 
snows,  from  which  glacier  streams  descend.  The  largest  of  tiiese  ice  streams  are 
the  Aletsch  glacier  from  the  group  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  those  of  the 
friQquented  vidley  of  Chamouny,  descending  from  Mont  Blanc,  the  monarch  of 
the  Alps  (15,784  ft.) 

The  passes  of  the  Alps  have  always  had  importance  as  the  gates  of  traffic 
from  North  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  two  SL 
Bernard  Passes,  are  under  the  protection  of  friendly  monks  ;  but  railroads  have 
now  been  constructed  to  pass  tiie  great  barrier  by  the  tunnels  of  Mont  Cenis  in 
the  west  and  of  St  Gotthard  in  tiie  centre,  by  a  line  over  the  Brenner  Pass 
from  Innsbruck  to  Botzen,  and  by  an  eastern  road  over  the  Semmering  fh>m 
Vienna  to  Gratz. 

8.  Southward  the  Alpe  fall  steeply  to  the  low  plain  of  Lombardy,  but  a 
mass  of  lesser  highlands  and  plateaus  extends  northward  from  them  over  centnl 
Europe  to  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Northern  Germany. 

llie  first  outlier  of  the  Alps  in  this  division  is  the  long  limestone  range  of 
the  Jura^  with  its  magniflcent  pine  forests.  Beyond,  bordering  the  Rhine 
valley,  rises  the  SchtoarsnocUdf  or  Black  Forest,  then  the  OdenwoM  and  the 
BhOn  mountains,  leading  into  the  Vogelaberg  and  TawMU,  and  to  the  out- 
lying Han,  the  farthest  north  of  the  central  European  heights.  Tunung 
eastward,  we  reach  the  ThUringeruxild,  the  FiehUl  Oebirge,  and  the  metalli- 
ferous or  Erz  Gebirge;  then  across  the  Elbe,  in  Saxon  Switierland,  come 
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tb«  Bieaen  OMrge  (the  Qiant  Hills),  and  the  Svdetic  MowUains^  extending 
to  the  Oder.  Torning  south  again  towards  the  Alps,  the  Mahaitche  HUhen 
(the  Horaviaa  heights)  are  reached,  and  joining  with  these  to  close  in  the  high 
▼alley  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  the  high  Bdhmerwald,  the  forest  mountain  of 
Bohemia.  Almost  aU  the  area  of  Sonth  Qermany,  including  Wttrtemberg, 
BsTaria,  and  Bohemia,  enclosed  by  these  heights,  which  extend  northward 
from  the  Alpine  mass,  is  high  plateau  land.  It  is  remarkable  here  how  the 
name  *'wald,"= forest,  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  mountain. 
The  lower  lands  have  been  cleared  of  their  natural  forest  growth  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  the  hiUs  retain  their  covering. 

9.  Westward  of  these  central  European  heights,  beyond  the  Bhdne,  rises  the 
range  of  the  Cevennes  in  France,  extending  from  near  the  Pyrenees  north- 
ward through  the  Forez  and  Odte  (f  Or  to  the  plateau  of  Langres,  to  the  Voages 
and  MartUf  the  undulating  plateau  of  Ardennes  covered  with  beech  and  oak 
wood,  and  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Eifelf  skirting  the  Rhine  valley. 
More  centrally  in  France,  contrasting  with  the  adjoining  long  range  of  the 
Cevennes,  the  volcanic  cones  and  domes  of  Auvergne  rise  from  bare  lava- 
covered  plateaus. 

10.  Shut  oCF  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenees  ^  (Pic  de  Nethou, 
Bialadetta,  11,168  feet),  whose  high  and  close  barrier  admits  easy  passage  only 
round  its  flanks,  is  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which,  excepting  in  its  liver 
▼alleys,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  seaboard,  is  a  continuous  highland. 
A  number  of  mountain  ranges,  supporting  broad  plateaus  between,  traverse  it 
from  east  to  west  Along  its  northern  edge  the  Cantdbrian  mountains 
prolong  the  high  iine  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  centrally  rise  the  Sierras  of  Ouadar' 
rama  and  Estrella  ;  farther  south  the  Sierra  Moreno^  and  along  the  Medi- 
tarranean  border  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Granada.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  tablelands  of  Castile,  bare  and  treeless,  are  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun, 
but  through  the  chilly  winter  they  are  swept  by  violent  winds.  The  herds- 
man who  wears  a  broad-brimmed  hat  for  protection  against  the  excessive  heat 
during  the  day,  a  few  hours  later  puts  on  his  thick  warm  cloak ;  in  the  same 
way,  after  the  slmost  rainless  summer,  follows  a  cold  winter  with  ice  and  snow. 

11.  The  Apennines  prolong  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  run  like  a  backbone 
through  the  peniosula  of  Italy.  Cleared  of  its  natural  wood,  and  scorched 
by  the  southern  sun,  this  range  is  generally  dreary  and  barren  in  asi>ect, 
like  a  long  wall,  witii  few  peaks  or  salient  points  to  recall  the  magnificent 
forme  of  the  Alps.  The  volcano  of  Vesuvius,  the  only  active  one  in  all  the 
continental  part  of  Europe,  rises  over  the  coast  plain  of  Campania. 

The  lines  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  Alps  are  prolonged  north-eastward 
across  the  Danube  by  the  grand  curve  of  the  wooded  Carpathians  and 
Tramsylvanian  Alps,  circling  round  the  plain  of  Hungary.  South-eastward 
they  branch  into  the  many  ranges  which  support  between  them  the  conftised 
mass  of  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro,  of  Servia  and 
Albania  Farther  on  these  heights  take  more  definite  shape  in  the  range  of 
the  BaXkan  which  runs  east  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  mass  of  the  Bhodope 
mountains  extending  south-eastward  to  the  iBgean  Sea,  and  in  the  Pind^ 
range,  which  gives  shape  to  Greece,  and  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
in  &e  peninsulBS  of  the  Morea. 

12.  Distinct  from  aU  the  rest  of  the  southern  highlands  of  Europe  stands  the 
huge  mass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  natural  frontier  of  Europe  on  the  south-east, 
rising  like  a  wall  from  the  flat  isthmus  between  the  BUck  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Its  close  parallel  chains  are  united  by  high  plateaus  cut  into  by  deep 
narrow  transverse  gorges  of  extreme  depth.     Though  attaining  far  greater 

t,        1  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Basque  word  Pyrgc  shlgh. 
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heights  than  the  Alps  (Elbun,  18,572  feet ;  Kasbek,  16,545  feet)  and  leadung 
seveTal  thousand  feet  ahoye  the  limit  of  perennial  snows,  the  glaciers  and 
snow-fields  of  the  Caucasus  are  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Alps.  This  is  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  region  in  which 
they  stand,  and  the  smaU  snowfall  over  them. 

The  hills  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  rising  steeply  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  ''yaltas"  or  "alps"  of  the  Tfttar  herdsmen,  are  evidently  a  western 
continuation  of  the  line  of  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

18.  In  the  north  European  mountain  region  the  mass  of  heights  which 
forms  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  are  by  far  the  most  important.  These 
present  no  definite  range,  but  are  rather  a  collection  of  broad  plateaus 
topped  with  moor  or  snow-field,  cut  into  by  long  steep-waUed  ''fiords  "  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  resembling  the  Alps  in  the  pine  woods  of  their  slopes, 
in  their  lakes  and  extensive  glaciers,  though  they  are  nowhere  of  very  great 
altitude  (Galdhoppig^  Ymes  Field,  8546  feet). 

The  name  field,  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  Scandinavian  mountain 
groups,  suggests  their  plateau  form  ;  the  ffardcmger  Field,  Ymes  Field,  and 
Dovre  Field,  with  the  JosUdala  Btm  (or  ice-brae = glacier),  are  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  southern  heights  of  Norway ;  in  the  north  the  broken  heists 
which  run  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  borders  of  the  peninsula  have  the 
general  name  of  the  KiMen.  The  heather-covered  hills  of  Scotland — ^the 
Grampians  and  west  coast  mountains — as  well  as  those  of  Cumberland  and 
Wales  farther  south  in  Great  Britain,  belong  to  the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
Scandinavian  heights. 

14.  We  have  formerly  noticed  that  almost  aU  the  European  islandB  are 
high.  In  the  Mediterranean  we  find  the  island  of  Crete  reaching  to  upwards  of 
8000  feet  in  M(mU  Ida;  Sicily,  with  its  volcano  of  Mm  (10,866  feet) ;  Sar- 
dinia, with  MawtU  Oennargeniu  (6116  feet) ;  Corsica,  with  Monte  Bobmdo 
(8607  feet) ;  Iceland,  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  seas,  recalling  Norway  in  its 
grand  fiords,  rises  high  in  its  mass  of  volcanic  jokulls  {Ortefa,  6408  feet ;  Heda, 
5115  feet),  covered  in  between  with  accumulated  snows  and  glaciers  ;  SpilaAer- 
gen* 8  blade  peaks,  which  give  its  name,  also  rise  high  fh>m  its  white  glacier  fields. 

15.  Separate  and  distinct  in  character  and  direction  fh>m  the  mountains 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  the  long  chain  of  the  Ural,  rich  in  gold,  platinum,  iron, 
and  copper.  It  takes  its  name  probably  fh>m  the  Tatar  word  meaniug  "  belt," 
which  well  expresses  the  leng&  and  continuity  of  this  remarkable  line  of 
heights,  stretching  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  European  plain  for 
more  than  1200  miles.  In  height,  however,  the  Und  is  insignificant  (Toll- 
poBS-is,  5642  feet).  Another  separated  height,  that  of  the  forest-covered 
Valdai  hills  in  Western  Russia,  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  European  highlands  if  it  did  not  form  the  water-parting  of  the  greatest 
of  European  rivers,  the  Volga. 

16.  Hydrography. — The  rivers  of  Europe  flow  in  part  to 
the  Atlantic  and  its  Mediterranean  branches,  partly  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  partly  to  the  Caspian,  which  last  belongs  to  the  '' con- 
tinental "  system  of  drainage,  or  the  area  £rom  which  no  rivets  escape 
to  the  open  ocean. 

The  Volgii,  the  largest  of  European  rivers,  is  the  great  feeder  of  this 
largest  of  ioland  seas.  Spreading  out  with  its  many  arms  through  the  corn- 
lands  of  Russia  eastward  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  and  south  through  the 
salt-yielding  plains  about  the  Caspian,  it  forms  &e  great  natural  highways  of 
commerce  of  the  vast  Russian  lowland,  which  have  been  extended  iVom  it  by 
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canals  to  reach  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Enxine.  Besides  the. 
ateameiB  and  trading  yessels  which  regularly  trayerse  the  Caspian,  a  large  fleet 
of  warships  is  maintained  there  by  Russia.  Its  navigation,  at  all  times  difficult, 
is  perilous  when  the  fierce  steppe  winds  blow  oyer  it ;  its  northern  portion  is 
also  ice-bound  in  winter,  so  that  vessels  cannot  enter  the  Volga  mouths  till 
the  middle  of  ApriL 

17.  Four  great  navigable  rivers — the  Dcn^  Dnieper,  DwUsUr,  and  Danube, 
flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  last-named  is  the  second  of  European  rivers,  and 
forms,  with  its  sixty  *navigable  tributaries,  the  great  highway  between  Central 
Europe  and  the  East.  So  important  is  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  that  it 
was  placed  in  1856  under  the  control  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  Sulina  mouth  of  the  delta  is  kept  navigable  by  two  long 
artificial  dams,  and  even  the  rapids  of  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  '*Iron  Gate" 
have  been  rendered  passable  for  vessels  of  considerable  draught.  Several  thou- 
sands of  vessels  navigate  the  Danube,  carrying  out  immense  quantities  of  grain 
firom  the  lands  drained  by  its  branches.  All  these  large  rivers  of  the  Black 
Sea  drainage  are  subject  to  the  annual  blockade  of  frost,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree than  tiie  Volga.  Ice  covers  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  winter,  and  extends  round 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Danube  itself  is  closed  by  ice  in  severe 
winters  as  long  as  from  December  till  February. 

Only  three  rivers  of  importance  flow  directly  to  the  Mediterranean.  These 
are  the  Po,  which  gives  natural  highways  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy ; 
the  BMnt,  the  most  rapid  and  wild  of  European  rivers,  subject  to  devastating 
floods,  and  of  little  value  for  navigation  above  its  delta ;  and  the  Ehro,  the 
narrowest  and  shallowest  of  aU  Spanish  rivers,  fllled  with  water  only  after  the 
snows  melt  on  the  Pyrenees. 

18.  The  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  may 
be  called  tideleaa  seas,  and  the  rivers  which  drain  to  them  have 
thus  no  estnaiy,^  and  no  doable  current  in  the  lunar  day.  Their 
stream  is  always  against  a  vessel  entering  from  the  sea. 

Coming  round  to  the  open  Atlantic,  however,  we  find  that  the 
rivers  which  lead  directly  to  this  greatest  of  maritime  highways, 
have,  besides  this  advantage,  that  of  an  upward  flow  of  their  waters 
at  the  river  mouth  twice  in  the  day,  which  will  bear  the  approach- 
ing vessels  with  it  into  the  land.  It  is  this  advantage  mainly  that 
has  given  the  river  mouths  of  western  Europe  their  immense  im- 
portance in  commerce,  and  that  has  been  the  means  of  forming 
on  ihem  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  we  flnd  the  great  city  and 
port  of  Lisbon  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagtts;  Oporto  on  that  of  the  Duero; 
Bordeaux  on  that  of  the  Gfironde;  Nantes  at  the  head  of  the  tideway  of  the 
Loire;  Havre  and  Bordeaux  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine;  London,  the 
greatest  city  and  port  of  the  world,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Thames;  Rotterdam 
opposite  it,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Meuse;  Liverpool  on  that  of  the  Mersey; 
Hamburg  on  that  of  the  Elbe,  None  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  of  the  highland 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula — ^the  OuadcUquivirf  Ouadiana,  Tagus,  or  Duero — 
are  of  much  value  to  commerce  excepting  at  their  mouths ;  the  great  rivers  of 
France,  the  Oironde  (with  the  Oaronne),  Loire,  and  Seine,  are  of  greater  import- 
ance in  navigation ;  most  valuable  of  all  are  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe;  the 
.  former  giving  an  uninterrupted  water  way  up  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
the  latter  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia. 


1  Bstoary  firom  cBstuarlwn,  pertaining  to  the  tide. 
M 
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19.  Th«  drainage  basin  of  the  Baltic  Ib  characterised  rather  by  its  lakes 
than  by  large  rivers ;  its  soathem  affluents,  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Niemeti,  and 
DUnOf  are  all,  howeyer,  important  highways  of  the  Earopean  plain,  carrying 
down  its  products  in  barges  and  rafts  to  the  Baltic  ports.  The  short  but  large 
channel  of  the  Neva,  the  river  of  Petersbnrg,  is  important  in  itself,  and  from  its 
navigation  being  joined  by  canals  with  all  the  great  waterways  of  the  interior 
of  Russia.  Like  the  Caspian,  the  shallow  Baltic  and  its  rivers  are  closed  to 
traffic  by  ice  all  through  the  winter  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  months. 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  we  may  remember,  marched  his  whole  army  across  the 
frozen  Belt  in  1658  to  attack  the  Danes. 

20.  The  great  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Sea  from  Europe  are  the 
Dmna  and  Pechora.  Both  are  navigable,  the  latter  almost  to  its  source,  but 
both  are  held  in  the  grasp  of  frost  for  more  than  half  the  year.  It  is  only 
during  the  summer  months  that  the  timber,  furs,  and  grain  which  are  er- 
ported  from  Archangel  can  be  brought  to  it  by  rafts  and  barges,  and 
trading  vessels  from  a  distance  can  make  but  one  hasty  voyage  in  the  year  to 
the  White  Sea  to  avoid  being  caught  in  its  icy  covering. 

21.  The  great  lake  region  of  Europe  lies  round  the  Baltic  There  is  the 
Ladoga^  the  greatest  fresh-water  lake  of  Europe,  as  wide  across  as  the 
English  Channel  between  Portsmouth  and  Cherbourg,  with  Onega  and  Peipus 
also  in  Russia ;  Wetter  and  MasUw  in  Sweden  ;  besides  the  myriad  lakes  of 
Pi'nXand.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  the  folds  of  the  Alps,  OefMiva,  Neuekatel, 
and  Gonstance,  on  the  north  side,  Maggiore  and  Como  and  Qarda  in  the 
Italian  valleys,  form  the  only  other  considerable  lake  series  of  this  division  of 
the  earth. 

22.  Climate. — A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Europe  belongs 
for  the  most  part  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  temperate  zoneu 
Its  most  southerly  peninsulas  are  still  12  or  13  degrees  distant 
from  the  tropical  line,  over  which  the  sun  becomes  vertical,  and  its 
northern  borders  reach  well  into  the  Arctic  zone,  where  the  sun's  t^j^ 
are  low  even  in  summer,  and  where  he  scarcely  peeps  over  the 
horizon  in  winter.  The  greater  part  of  it  also  lies  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  westerly  winds,  bringing  the  moisture  from  the  ooean^ 
and  thus  it  belongs  to  the  forest  zone  of  the  temperate  r^on ;  onlj  its 
northern  margin,  the  'Hundra"  belt,  being  too  cold  for  tree  growth, 
and  its  southern  border  of  steppes  idong  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea  being  too  dry  to  support  a  covering  of  woods. 

Farthest  north,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  above  the 
freering  point,  extends  the  desolate  country  of  the  Tundras,  where  the  winter 
darkness  is  lit  up  by  the  "  Northern  Lights,"  a  very  waste  of  snow  for  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year ;  when  the  warmth  of  the  long  summer  day  melts  this 
covering,  then  swamps,  and  lakes,  and  marshes  with  grey  plains  covered  with 
mosses  and  lichens  between,  appear  in  this  desolate  landscape.  The  lai^gest 
plant  to  be  seen  is  a  littie  willow,  never  rising  more  than  a  finger  length  a^ve 
the  ground,  and  hiding  its  stem  among  tiie  protecting  moss.  Here  the  culti- 
vation of  graui  being  impossible,  and  warming  food  being  required  to  resist  the 
cold,  the  Arctic  Samoyeds  and  Laplanders  depend  for  this  on  the  animal  king- 
dom, on  their  reindeer,  on  the  seals,  and  sea-birds,  and  on  fish  when  the  rivers 
are  free.  Next  comes  the  mbarcUc  heU  of  the  pine- woods,  extending  across 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Russia,  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  which  barley 
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and  oats  are  the  staple  food  plants,  and  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  are  the 
domestic  animals.  Then  follows,  across  Central  Europe,  the  zone  of  the 
decidnons^  trees,  or  those  which  annually  lose  and  renew  their  leaves ;  this 
belt  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  in  it  wheat  represents  the  cultivated  grains ;  fine  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches,  ripen,  and  the  vine  begins  to  yield  its  grapes  and  wine.  Lastiy,  in 
the  south  we  come  again  to  a  zone  in  which  evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  cork- 
oak  of  Spain,  the  chestnut,  the  stone-pine  of  Italy,  give  character  to  the 
la^^dscape.  Here  also  a  few  palms,  wanderers  from  warmer  latitudes,  begin 
to  be  seen ;  figs  and  oranges  become  the  common  fruits ;  maize  and  wheat  the 
chief  food  grains;  and  the  grape  yields  its  sweetest  and  strongest  wines. 

23.  These  climatic  belts  arranged  from  north  to  south  in  lati- 
tude, with  their  accompanying  landscapes,  appear  also  in  stages  one 
above  another,  wherever  the  elevation  of  the  land  carries  it  up 
through  corresponding  climatic  regions.  In  the  extreme  south,  for 
example,  we  should  find  these  stages  ranged  one  above  another  from 
the  sea-level  to  the  point  of  perennial  snow,  thus  : — 

Perennial  snow. 


Snoto-lins 


Alpine  plants,  mosses  and  lichens. 
Pine  woods. 


Sea-kvd 


Deciduous  trees. 


Evergreen  woods. 


In  the  farthest  north,  in  Spitzbergen,  only  the  uppermost  of  these  stages 
is  represented,  for  the  snow  limit  comes  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  heights  of  the  tundras  of  Lapland  have  the  two  uppermost ;  the  moun- 
tains of  Scandinavia  three,  and  of  Central  Europe  four,  the  lowest  stage  being 
that  of  the  deciduous  trees.  In  the  Alpine  regions,  for  example,  we  find  the 
deciduous  trees  of  the  plains  at  their  base  extending  up  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  4000  feet,  where  a  climate  is  reached  that  corresponds  with  that  of 
their  northern  limit  in  latitude ;  pine  woods  follow  in  the  stage  between  4000 
and  5000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Alpine  plants,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
tundras  of  Lapland,  between  5000  and  9000  feet ;  and  above  lies  the  region 
which  is  constantly  snow-clad.  The  snow  limit,  and  with  it  the  limits  of  all 
the  stages  beneath  it,  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  in  the  same 
latitude,  from  causes  which  have  before  been  referred  to,  chiefly  that  of  the 
diatribution  of  moisture,  and  with  the  seasons.  In  winter,  just  as  the  realm  of 
snow  and  ice  spreads  out  southward  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  binding  up  the  Baltic  and  the  rivers,  and  covering  tundra  and 
pine  forest  alike  with  a  white  mantie  of  snow ;  so  at  this  season  the  snows  of 
the  Alps,  reaching  farther  and  farther  down,  drive  the  herds  before  them  into 
the  sheltering  valleys ;  in  spring  and  summer  the  herds  follow  the  retreating 
snowB  upwards  to  higher  and  higher  mountain  pastures,  till  a  few  weeks  later 
the  descent  must  again  be  begun. 

^  From  de  and  cade,  falling  off. 
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24.  With  but  few  exceptional  places,  such  as  the  malarious  Pontine 
Marshes  and  the  Maremma  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  or  the  Dobruja 
swamp  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  the  climate  of  Europe  is  a  very  healthy 
one.  Clouds,  ndn,  and  fog  are  commonest  over  Western  and  South-western 
Europe,  which  is  first  reached  by  the  moist  south-west  winds  from  the  tropical 
Atlantic ;  losing  their  moisture  as  they  pass,  the  west  winds  become  thorou^y 
dry  land  winds  before  they  reach  the  UraL  The  seaward  aspect  of  Western 
Europe,  broken  into  peninsulas  and  gulfiii,  gives  it  also  a  maritime  climate, 
which  is  damp  and  equable  in  contrast  to  the  drier  climate  and  ezceasiTe 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  eastern  or  more  continental  r^on. 

Hot  south  winds  from  the  African  desert,  the  Solano  of  Spain  and  Sirocco 
of  Italy,  visit  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas,  and  appear  in  the  north  as  the 
FOhn  wind,  the  snow-melter  of  the  Alps.  The  soutii-eastem  region,  that  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  south  Russian  steppes,  comes  within  the  indraught  of  the 
dry  north-east  trade  wind. 

25.  Products  and  Material  Culture.— Though  Europe  is  naturally  a 
forest -covered  country,  so  widely  have  agricultunl  operations  been  ex- 
tended, especially  in  the  west  and  south,  that  these  regions,  except  along  the 
mountain  belts,  are  all  but  cleared  of  wood.  The  great  natural  granaries  of 
Europe  lie  in  Russia,  PoUnd,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube,  where  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  advanced.  Cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  are  domesticated 
everywhere,  but  occur  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  natural  pastures,  the 
steppes  of  South  Russia ;  the  camel  also  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caspian.  Just  as  in  the  extreme  north  tiie  reindeer  takes  the  place  of 
cattle,  so  in  the  far  south,  in  Italy  especially,  the  buffalo  supplants  the  ox. 
Round  the  coasts  the  fisheries  employ  and  give  food  for  a  large  part  of  the 
population  :  we  may  note  the  turbot  and  lobster  fisheries  of  Norway,  those  of 
herring  and  mackerel  from  the  British  coasts,  the  sardine  fisheries  of  France, 
and  the  tunny  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides  the  inland  fisheries  of 
many  rivers. 

Of  mineral  products,  gold  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ural  and  in  Tran- 
sylvania ;  silver  and  lead  in  Spain,  England,  Norway,  and  the  Ural ;  qmek- 
silver  in  Spain ;  copper  in  Ehigland,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  iron  and  coal  an 
mined  for  the  most  part  fh>m  Britain;  in  smaller  quantity  in  Germany, 
France  and  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia. 

Volcanic  Sicily  yields  sulphurf  and  salt  is  almost  everywhere  abundant 
either  as  rock  or  bay  salt.  In  the  production  of  raw  materials,  in  mana- 
facture  by  aid  of  machinery,  Britain  takes  the  lead,  followed  by  Germany  and 
France  and  Belgium. 

26.  The  form  of  Europe  adapts  itself  admirably  to  the  exchange  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products,  for  large  rivers,  the  natural  highways,  extend  over  the 
wide  plains;  and  in  the  highland  regions,  where  the  streams  are  smaller 
and  generally  unnavigable,  long  arms  of  the  sea  reach  into  the  land.  Caoak 
have  been  constructed  to  unite  the  river  highways  all  over  Europe ;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  extended  in  every  direction  across  rivers  and  ravines,  even 
over  the  Alps,  or  through  them  by  tunnels ;  upwards  of  110,000  miles  of  railway 
now  form  a  network  over  Europe ;  telegraphs  not  only  Ining  every  comer  of 
the  land  into  momentary  connection  with  every  other,  but  reach  out  in  sub- 
marine lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

27.  Baoes. — The  Europeans  belong,  as  we  liave  seen,^  in  by 
far  the  greater  part  to  blanches  of  the  Aryan  race,  characterifled 
generally  by  their  white  skin,  fair  hair,  and  well-formed  features ; 
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those  of  Mongolian  race — of  whom  a  yellowifih  colour,  scanty  beard, 
flat  features,  and  oblique  eyes  are  generally  characteristic — are  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers.  To  the  latter  belong  the  peoples  of  North- 
eastern Europe,  the  Samoyeds  and  Lapps,  with  the  Finns  and  other 
tribes  of  Northern  Russia. 

28.  Long  before  the  race  which  now  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
begKQ  to  migrate  from  Central  Asia,  these  northern  tribes,  the  Ugrian  Mon- 
golians, as  they  have  been  called  (the  Ogrea  of  many  long-preserved  stories), 
extended  over  a  fai  larger  part  of  Europe,  and  were  gradually  pushed  north- 
ward into  the  inhospitable  region  which  they  now  occupy,  by  their  more 
powerful  successors  in  Central  Europe.  The  Hungarian  "McLgya/rs**  are 
beheved  to  be  old  Scythian  emigrants  firam  the  environs  of  the  Caspian.  Later, 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  established  themselves  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  where,  taking  to  themselves  Circassian  wives,  their  descend- 
ants have  become  rather  Caucasian  than  Mongolian  in  feature. 

29.  The  first  swarm  of  the  Aryan  race  that  migrated  into  Europe  is 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  CeUic  peoples^  who  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  occupied  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  who  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
extended  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain  through  France  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
The  relics  of  the  language  of  this  people,  pressed  into  the  fSarthest  comers 
of  the  continent,  are  still  found  in  the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  western 
hill  comer  of  France ;  in  the  Irish  tongue  still  spoken  in  the  western  skirts 
and  islands  of  Ireland,  in  the  Welsh,^  the  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  till  last  century  in  the  now  extinct  Cornish  of  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  England.  The  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  are  not  Celts, 
but  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Iberians. 

80.  One  chief  group  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  is  that  which  has 
arisen  over  the  old  Roman  Empire,  hence  called  the  Romanic  group,  occupy- 
ing the  south-western  peninsulas.  To  this  belong  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, the  French  and  Walloons,  the  Italians  and  die  Romanians ;  the  modem 
Greeks  might  be  added  as  related  most  closely  to  this  group.  Here  the  white 
colour  passes  towards  brown ;  a  slight  form,  black  hair,  dark  grey  eye,  activity, 
and  quick  wit  are  general  characteristics. 

81.  Another  great  group  is  that  of  the  Cftrmamc  peoples,  the  northem 
blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  barbarians  of  Roman  times,  many  of  whom, 
marching  southward  victoriously  into  the  Roman  provinces,  remained  there, 
giving  great  vigour  to  the  peoples  of  those  lands  whose  language  and  customs 
they  adopted.  The  descendants  of  these  hunting  and  pastoral  tribes  occupy 
the  oentnl  and  north-westem  region,  as  the  Germans,  the  Dutch  and  Flemings, 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes  and  Icelanders,  and  the  igngii»^,  the  most 
mixed  of  Germanic  peoples. 

82.  The  Slavonic  peoples,  pressing  in  from  the  east,  also  appeared  as 
wild  barbarians  to  the  more  civilised  Romans.  A  heavy  figure,  light  brown  or 
reddish  hair,  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  people ;  crouching  in 
submissive  obedience  to  their  rulers,  they  have  not  the  proud  fireedom  of  the 
Germanic  nature,  and  have  been  longest  of  all  in  adopting  the  cultivation 
that  has  distinguished  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  this  group  belong  the  Russians 
and  Poles,  the  Letts  and  Wends,  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  the  Yugo  or  Southem  Slavs 
(Slovenes,  Servians,  Croats,  Bosnians,  Montenegrins)  and  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Bulgarians  were  originally  a  Finnish  tribe  from  the  Middle  Volga,  who 

1  Wales,  from  WedUuu,  plnnl  of  WeaJh,  a  foreigner.  The  Welsh  were  foreigners  to 
the  ADglo-Saxons. 
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crossed  the  Danube  in  the  seventh  century,  and,  subduing  the  Slavonic  peoples 
(Moesians)  of  the  Balkan  region,  became  incorporated  and  assimilated  with 
theuL 

88.  Two  elements  of  population  remain  to  be  noted — that  of  the  Semiiie 
Jmo8y  scattered  as  active  traders  over  every  part  of  Europe,  and  kept  apart  by 
their  faith ;  they  are  most  numerous  in  Poland,  which  country  offered  them 
an  asylum  during  the  fierce  persecutions  and  massacres  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  Christian  Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  oenturies ; 
and  the  mysterious  vagabond  Gypgiea,  of  Indian  origin,  restless  wanderers, 
fortune-tellers,  tinkers,  or  beggars,  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

34.  Eduoation. — Such  progress  has  been  made  in  general 
culture  throughout  Europe  that  its  inhabitants  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  civilised  world  ;  the  hunting  Lapps  and  Samojeds 
of  the  fax  north,  as  well  as  the  nomadic  Nogai,  Eiighiz,  and 
Kalmucks  of  the  Russian  steppes^  are  the  only  general  exceptions. 

But  the  advance  which  has  been  made  by  the  different  peoples  is  very 
various  ;*  of  the  three  chief  groups  that  have  been  named,  the  Germanic  stands 
highest,  the  Slavonic  lowest,  in  the  scale  of  culture.  Education  has  been 
general  and  compulsory  in  Germany  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  only  in  1870 
that  an  act  for  this  end  came  into  force  in  England,  in  which  country  about  a 
sixth  of  the  adults  are  unable  to  write.  In  Fituace,  in  1881,  22  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  were  found  to  be  unable  to  write  ; 
on  an  average,  in  Italy,  59  adults  out  of  every  hundred  are  illiterate,  and 
in  the  other  Romanic  nations  the  scale  falls  still  lower ;  the  masses  of  the 
Slavonic  people,  however,  are  the  most  backward ;  among^the  Slav  inhabitants 
of  Austria  only  about  15  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  and  in  Russia  only 
about  12  in  every  hundred  recruits  can  read. 

36.  Religion. — Excepting  the  Calmucks,  who  are  Buddhists, 
and  a  few  tribes  of  heathen  Shamanists,  the  Europeans  are  Mono- 
theists,  and  chiefly  Christians  ;  with  over  5^  millions  of  Jews,  and 
6^  millions  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Christian  confessions  are  three  : — 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic,  chiefly  in  Romanic  countries. 

2.  The  Greek  or  Byzantine  Church,  chiefly  adhered  to  by  the 
Slavonic  peoples. 

3.  The  Protestant,  chiefly  in  the  Qennanic  section  of  Europe. 
The  first  includes  almost  as  many  adherents  as  the  two  latter, 

while  these  are  about  equal  in  number. 

The  separation  of  these  confessions  was  the  work  of  time ;  when  the  Roman 
Empire  fell  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  division,  the  two  capitals  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  rivalling  one  another  in  precedence,  drew  round  them  two 
parties  differing  to  some  extent  in  belief  and  practice;  the  Eastern  separating, 
under  the  Patriarch  of  Ck)nstantinople,  from  the  Westem  Church  under  the  Pope 
of  Rome.  The  separation  of  the  Protestants,  who  hold  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  Ib  supreme,  and  above  that  of  councils  and  bishops,  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  this  church  the 
chief  sects  are  the  Lutheran,  in  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia  chiefly ;  the 
Reformed,  in  Holland,  South  Germany,  and  Switzerland ;  the  Anglican,  in 
England ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  in  Scotland. 
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36.  Qovermnent* — ^Unrestricted  Bovereign  power  is  found  in 
Europe  only  among  those  peoples  who  ere  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
advanoement — the  servile  Slavs  of  Rnseia,  and  the  semi-barbarous 
peoples  ruled  by  the  despotic  Turks. 

In  Buaaia  iJie  whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is 
Tested  in  the  Emperor,  whose  will  alone  is  law  ;  in  Turkey  the  will 
of  the  Sultan  is  absolute.  The  majority  of  the  states  of  Europe  are 
governed  by  limited  monarchies,  in  which  the  monarchical,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  elements  are  more  or  less  equally  represented. 
With  the  exception  of  France,  which  has  frequently  changed  its  form 
of  government  since  the  great  Revolution,  the  Republics  of  Europe 
are  the  states  of  least  importance :  they  are  Switzerland,  a  confedera- 
tion of  twenty  little  republics  or  cantons,  the  little  state  of  San 
Marino  in  Italy,  and  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees. 

In  point  of  rank,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
stand  first  as  the  "  five  great  powers."  These  include  within  their  limits  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Europe,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
controlled  all  continental  questions.  Second  come  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden ; 
in  the  third  rank  are  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  PortugaL 

In  describing  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  somewhat  more  in  detail,  it 
may  be  well  to  keep  to  the  groups  that  have  been  sketched  out,  beginning 
with  the  highest  in  culture,  the  Oermanie  ;  passing  thence  to  the  JUmafuc  ; 
ocmcloding  with  the  Slavonic,  and  the  lands  under  the  rule  of  the  Tturks^ 
lowest  in  the  scale,  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  Asia. 


I.  THE  TEUTONIC  STATES. 

l^THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

1.  That  the  British  Isles  distinctly  belong  to  the  mainland  of 
Europe  may  be  inferred  both  from  their  geological  formation,  which 
is  found  to  correspond  precisely  with  that  of  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
continent^  and  from  the  fact  that  they  rise  on  a  submarine  plateau 
which  unites  them  to  the  mainland,  and  which  beyond  their  shores 
sinks  rapidly  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  The  sea  between  England 
and  Holland  is  nowhere  so  deep  that  it  would  cover  the  cathedral  of 
St  Paul's  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  it.  If  we  imagine  that  the  sea 
level  were  to  fall  60  feet,  the  height  of  an  ordinary  house,  the  broad 
Dogger  BanJky  midway  between  England  and  Denmark,  would  b^in 
to  show  its  sands,  and  if  a  fall  of  200  feet  took  place  one  might 
walk  dryshod  across  to  the  continent,  to  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Denmark.  From  its  shallows  and  banks,  its  stormy  cross  seas  and 
frequent  fogs,  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea  is  dangerous  ;  yet  the 
traffic  over  it  is  enormous,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  countries,  the 
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inhabitants  of  which  have  been  fiunous  on  the  seas  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  great  highways  of  commerce  from  it  are  Dover  Sbrait 
(Pas  de  Calais),  leading  to  tiie  English  Channel,  in  the  sonth,  and  the 
stormy  Pentland  Firtk^  which  separates  Scotiand  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  in  the  north.  The  English  Channd,  though  deeper  than  the 
North  Sea,  is  also  shaUow ;  the  enclosed  IrUk  Sea,  between  England 
and  Ireland,  with  St  Otorg^s  Channel  and  the  North  Channel  lead- 
ing out  from  it  to  the  ocean,  has  been  scoured  deeper  in  its  central 
lines ;  but  there  is  a  width  of  about  60  miles  of  shallow  sea,  or 
"  soundings,"  all  round  the  islands  in  the  west,  where  they  fsuse  the 
broad  Atlantic 

In  looking  at  the  general  coast-line  of  the  islands,  it  is  evident  that  their 
eastern  shores  on  the  North  Sea  are  generally  rounded,  sandy,  and  flat,  while 
the  western  or  Atlantic  coasts,  especially  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  bold 
and  rugged,  broken  into  deep  sea  lochs  or  fiords  groarded  by  islands,  recalling 
those  of  the  Norwegian  coast  farther  north,  difficult  of  approach  both  from 
their  intricate  channels  and  strong  flowing  tides. 

2.  Extent. — As  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  use  the 
British  Isles  as  a  standard  measure  with  which  to  compare  the  size 
of  other  countries  over  the  world,  it  is  important  to  get  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  their  extent  The  main  island  of  Great  Britain, 
roughly  triangular  in  shape,  measures  about  600  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  its  south-west  comer,  where  the  granite  walls  of  Lan^s 
End  and  the  dark  serpentine  cliffs  of  the  Lizard  run  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  northern  apex,  the  high  red  sandstone  rocks  of 
Dunnet  Head,  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  or  its  companion  Duncanaby 
Head,  where  John  o*  Groat's  House  ^  stood,  on  the  beach  of  the 
Pentland  Firth. 

If  we  could  walk  this  distance  straight  across  country  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  a  day,  it  would  take  us  a  month  to  go  from  one 
extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

The  base  of  the  island,  forming  the  north  coast  of  the  English 
Channel,  measures  only  about  half  this  distance,  or  320  miles  ;  and 
the  eastern  side,  from  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  SoiUh  Foreland,  on  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  is  about  540  miles  long. 
No  part  of  the  interior  of  Great  Britain  is  more  distant  than  three 
or  four  days'  walk  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  other.  In  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  indeed,  where  t^e  Moray 
Firth  runs  into  the  land,  it  is  an  easy  day's  journey  from  the  head 
of  this  inlet  of  the  North  Sea  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  opposite 
sea  lochs  running  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  nearly  90,000  square  miles  ;  its  north- 

1  John  de  Groot,  or  Oroat,  of  Wane,  buOt  a  hooBe  on  the  west  side  of  this  headland 
in  James  IV.'s  time,  probably  u  a  ferry  house  to  the  opposite  Orkney  Islands ;  settling 
at  the  same  time  the  controTersies  between  his  brothers,  by  giving  it  eight  sides,  w 
that  each  might  enter  by  his  own  door. 
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em  diTision,  Scotland,  including  30,417  ;  its  southern,  England  and 
Wales,  nearly  60,000  square  miles  (68,186). 

The  second  island,  Irdandy  more  rounded  in  general  outline, 
measures  300  miles  from  Malvn,  Heady  its  northernmost  point,  to  Mixen 
Headj  its  most  southerly  extremity,  and  200  miles  from  Camsore 
PointyitB  south-eastern  comernearest  England,  to  ^rm  JffeadyitB  north- 
western promontory  on  the  Atlantic  ;  its  area  is  32,631square  miles. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  many  satellite  island  groups  and  islets  which 
belong  to  the  British  Archipelago,  are  those  which  lie  off  the  broken  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  the  wild  and  rugged  Outer  and  Inner  Hebrides,  of  which  Lewis}- 
separated  by  the  channel  called  the  Minch,'  and  Shyt?  Mull,  Iday,  and  Arrant 
in  the  inner  group,  are  the  largest.  The  Orkney  group,  separated  from  the 
north  of  Scotland  by  the  turbulent  Pentland  Firth,  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  rocky  islets ;  and  the  Shetlanda,  forty  miles  farther  north,  comprise 
upwards  of  a  hundred  separate  points.  The  high  Isle  of  Man,*  in  tiie  middle 
of  the  Irish  Sea ;  Anglesey,^  close  to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  now  united  to  it 
by  the  famous  railway  tubes  acrol^  the  Menai  Strait ;  and  the  Ide  of  Wight, 
"  the  garden  of  Ehigland,"  in  the  English  Channel,  separated  from  tiie  main- 
land by  the  busy  Solent,  are  the  others  of  importance.  The  Channel  Islands, 
of  which  Jersey  and  Ghtemsey  are  the  largest,  belong  politically  to  Britain, 
but  are  physicidly  parts  of  France. 

The  names  of  the  many  capes  and  headlands,  with  those  of  the  inlets 
between,  and  the  relative  positions  of  these,  will  be  learned  far  better  from 
the  map  than  from  any  written  description,  so  that  it  seems  useless  to  give  a 
list  of  tiiem  here. 

3.  Belief. — In  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  broadest  distinc- 
tion in  the  relief  of  the  land  is  that  the  highest  portions  lie  generally 
to  north  and  west,  the  lowlands  to  south  and  east  This  corresponds 
to  the  geological  structure  of  the  islands  ;  tiie  older  rocks  of  the  west 
and  north  forming  the  mountainous  region,  the  newer  strata  of  the 
south  and  east  seldom  rising  to  any  great  elevation. 

The  heather-covered  Highlands  which  fill  the  north  of  Scotland  are  divided 
by  the  great  natural  passage  of  Olen  More,  which  runs  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  island  from  north-east  to  south-west,  into  two  chief  groups,  the  northern 
and  central 

The  northern  group  consists  of  inregularly-distributed  and  often  almost 
isolated  masses,  separated,  it  may  be,  by  deep  sea-fiords,  and  presenting 
every  variety  of  contour,  from  that  of  the  round  mass  of  Ben  Wyvia*  to 
the  steep  wall-like  sides  of  SvMvein^  ofr  the  sharp  peak  of  Ben  Stack.  The 
Central  Highlands  or  the  Grampians,^  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre 
north-westward  to  the  precipitous  coast  of  Buchan  on  the  North  Sea,  are  far 
more  massive  and  continuous.    Ben  Nevis,^  a  huge  round  outlier  of  the  range 

1  Norwegian  I^}odhkutf  the  "sounding  house/'       *  Recalling  La  Manehe, 
s  Icelandic «]:y,  a  "cloud." 

4  Or  Mona;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  Mdn,  which  appears  in 
Monk,  referring  to  the  reputed  holy  character  of  the  isle  in  ancient  times  (Gumming). 
The  native  name  is  KUan  Vannin  vtg  Veen,  "  dear  little  Isle  of  Man." 

B  =s Angles  ey,  **  Englishman's  Island." 

0  Ben  or  Pen  =  mount  =  **  The  Mountain  of  Horror."  7  "  The  Sugar-Loaf." 

8  Flnt  employed  in  18th  century,  and  derived  from  Gravpiu$  (misread  Grampius), 
a  mountain  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

>  "  The  Mountain  of  Death. " 
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on  its  north  side,  ascending  abruptly  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Eil  at  the  month 
of  the  Great  Glen,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  British  Isles  (i406  ft) ;  Ben 
Muich  Dhui,^  in  the  central  part  of  the  range,  is  second  in  height  (4296  ft) 

The  Campsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills  are  outliers  of  the  Grampians  on 
the  south,  separated  from  them  by  Strathmore  ==  the  great  valley. 

The  Southem  Highlands  of  Scotland,  stretching  from  the  peninsula  which 
terminates  in  the  Mull  or  headland  of  Galloway  on  the  North  Channel  to  St 
Abb*s  Head  on  the  German  Ocean,  are  again  more  broken,  and  separated  by 
riTer  valleysL  Mount  Merrick^  in  the  south-west  (2764  ft),  is  their  highest 
point ;  the  Z/Owther  HilU  form  their  central  group ;  the  Pentlands,  Madrfod^ 
and  LarwnierTrvoor  hills  their  more  detached  portions,  on  the  north-east 

With  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  boundary  range  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, begins  the  long  Pennine  chain,  which  reaches  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  England.  Cheviot  Hill,  in  the  north  (2676  ft.),  Cross/ell  (2892  ft),  and 
Whemtnde  (2414  ft.),  and  the  Peak  of  Derby  (1981  ft),  in  the  south,  mark 
the  summits  and  direction  of  the  chain.  To  the  west  of  the  Pennine  chain 
rises  the  compact  circular  knob  of  slate  mountains  of  Cumberland,  with  the 
summit  of  Eingland  proper,  ScawfeU*  (3161  ft) ;  and  corresponding  to  this 
mass,  near  the  opposite  coaist,  tbe  eastern  moorlands  and  vxilds^  of  Yorkahiie 
(1489  ft) 

Sex>arated  from  the  Pennine  heights  by  the  plain  of  Cheshire  (west 
of  England)  rise  the  highlands  of  Wales,  collectively  called  the  Cambrians 
Mountains.  The  main  direction  of  the  connected  ridges  forming  this  mass 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  from  north-east  to  south-west 
as  may  be  noticed  in  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  to  Braich-y-PwU  from 
Snmodon  (8570  ft),  the  highest  mountain  of  South  Britain,  in  the  norUi 
of  the  mass;  or  that  which  extends  on  the  south  to  St  David's  Head, 
from  the  central  heights  of  Plyrdymmon  (2469  ft),  and  Radnor  ForesL  The 
Black  MowUaifu  of  South  Wales,  highest  in  the  Brecknock  Beacon  (2910 
ft),  are  a  more  distinct  part  of  the  highland,  and  the  Malvern  Hills  (1895 
ft)  an  almost  detached  outlier  in  the  east 

Across  the  Bristol  Channel  we  come  to  the  heights  of  the  south-western 
peninsula  of  England,  with  its  three  groups  of  Exmoor  (Dunkery  Beacon, 
1707) ;  Dartmoor,  with  its  rugged  granite  tors^  (2040  ft) ;  and  the  Oarmi^ 
Meighis  (1368  ft)  These  are  aU  the  more  important  mountain  groups  of 
Great  Britain. 

Over  all  the  south  and  east  of  England  the  elevations  are  comparatively 
insignificant;  broad,  undulating,  grassy  uplands,  called  the  South  Downt^ 
and  the  ChiUem  Hills,  rarely  attaining  more  than  800  feet  of  elevation, 
follow  the  chalk  formation  across  Southem  England  as  for  as  Beachy 
Head  on  the  Channel  and  the  Foreland  Cliffs  on  the  Strait  of  Dover.  The 
limestone  Ootstoold  Hills  between  these  and  the  Welsh  Highlands  rise  some- 
what higher  (1098  ft.) 

4.  Almost  all  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  noticed,  lie  to  the 
east  and  south.  Here  we  find  the  plain  of  the  **  New  Forest "  in  Hampshire 
and  the  treeless  Sali^mry  Plain,  the  broad  open  Valley  of  the  Thames,  the 
**  Eastern  Plain "  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  extending  with  rounded 
shores  towards  the  North  Sea ;  the  low  "  Fen  district "  behind  the  shallow 
estuary  of  "  The  Wash,"  from  which  many  tracts  have  been  reclaimed ;  the 
long  **  Plain  of  York  "  beyond ;  the  valleys  of  the  Tees  and  Tweed,  the  latter 

I  "  The  Black  Boar  Mountain."  9  «« The  Craggy  HUL" 

s  Wold  or  weald  (Oerman,  wald),  forest  sumsUng  the  former  wooded  covering  of 
ihflse  heights,  as  in  the  present  forest  hills  of  Germany. 

4  Tor,  Celtic,  "a  projecting  rock ; "  occurs  also  in  Taums,  Tautm,  etc. 
*  Dim,  Gothic  and  Celtic  «  a  *'  hillock  *'  or  "  dune." 
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indnding  the  cultivated  ^^Merm^^  the  march  or  border  land  of  Berwickshire ; 
the  Scottish  **Zowla7id8"  between  the  Central  and  Southern  Highlands ;  the 
"  Cfane  "  or  alluvial  plain  of  Gowrie,  north  of  the  Tay ;  "  SlrcUhmore"  the 
hvoad  valley  which  extends  between  the  Grampians  and  their  southern  out- 
liecB ;  the  plain  of  Oromarty  and  the  level  moors  of  eastern  Caithness  farthest 
north  of  aUL  The  only  extensive  lowlands  on  the  weatera  side  of  the  island 
are  the  "  VaU  of  &wm,"  the  "Plain  qf  Cheshire,"  between  the  Pennine 
chain  and  the  Welsh  Highlands,  the  lowlands  round  the  estuary  of  the  Solway, 
those  of  Ayrshire,  and  the  Vcdley  of  the  Clyde. 

6.  Crossing  over  to  Ireland,  though  we  find  the  lines  of  elevation  running 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  or  firom  north-east  to 
south- west^  as  shown  in  the  peninsulas  of  the  south-west  coasts  the  mountains 
appear  rather  in  detached  clusters  than  in  definite  ranges,  with  shapes  rather 
rounded  than  abrupt,  forming  a  fringe  round  the  coasts.  Three  groups,  those 
called  the  Twelve  Pine,  Mweel/rea  (2688  ft)  and  Croagh  Patrick,  and  the 
N^phm  MomUauM,  form  the  central  promontory  of  the  western  coast  in  Con- 
naught.  Fartiier  north  we  come  to  the  coast  group  which  culminates  in  Cuil- 
gach  (2188).  Round  the  north  coast  rise  the  Derryvea^h  Mountains  (Errigal, 
2i6Q),  and  the  Blue  Stack  group  in  Donegal ;  the  Sp&rrin  Mountains  (2240), 
with  Camtogher  and  Trostan  on  the  coast ;  the  plateau  of  Antrim,  which  forms 
the  precipice  of  Fair  Head  (580  ft.),  the  nearest  point  to  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  the  remarkable  basaltic  scenery  of  the  Giant's  Causeway.  On  the  eastern 
side  we  find  the  granitic  groups  at  the  Mowme  Mountains  in  Down  (2796), 
and  of  the  Widdow  MoufUains  (Lugnaquilla,  8089  ft)  Near  the  centre  of 
the  south  coast  rise  the  Comeragh,  Knockmealdawn,  and  OaUy  Mountains 
(8015  ft) ;  and  in  the  south-west  the  Mountains  of  Kerry,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Hangerton  and  the  Macgillicuddy  Beeks,  the  latter  containing  Cam 
TusU,^  the  summit  of  all  IreUnd  (8414  ft) 

llie  only  important  groups  that  lie  centrally  in  the  island  are  the  moun- 
tains of  western  Tipperary,  round  their  summit  JCe^per  (2278  ft),  and  iheSlieve* 
Bloom  (1783  ft)  to  the  northward  of  these. 

60  Within  the  circle  of  these  heights^  and  branching  out  between  them  at 
many  points  to  the  sea-coast,  lies  the  Oreat  Plain  of  Ireland,  averaging  per- 
haps 200  ft  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  highest  point  between  Dublin 
and  Galway,  east  to  west  across  its  centre,  is  only  820  ft  above  the  sea-leveL 
Many  parts  of  it,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  Lough  Neagh  in  the  north, 
are  scarcely  50  feet  in  elevation. 

7.  Hydrography. — ^As  the  higher  mountains  of  Qieat  Britain 
lise  in  the  west  of  the  island,  so  the  water-parting  Une  following  the 
greatest  general  height  lies  nearer  the  west  than  the  east  The 
longer  and  gentler  slope  of  the  island  is  to  the  North  Sea ;  the 
shorter  and  steeper  to  tiie  Atlantic  side. 

Hence  most  of  the  larger  rivers  belong  to  the  North  Sea  drainage.  From 
south  to  north  on  this  side  we  find  the  Thames,  the  largest  of  aU,  200  miles 
in  length,  draining  an  area  of  over  5000  square  miles,  giving  a  navigable 
hi^way  for  160  miles  to  Lechlade,  and  xx>ssessing  a  tidid  upflow  as  far  as 
Teddington  Lock,  60  miles  above  its  open  estusry.  The  next  longest  river  to 
northward  is  the  6^7100^  Ouse,  navigable  from  the  west  for  90  miles  to  Bedford  ; 
then  we  come  to  the  group  of  rivers  which  water  the  long  plain  of  York,  and 

1  Irish,  oBrran,  a  reaping-hook,  and  tuaXkaU,  left-handed  or  reversed,  applied  in 
reftomce  to  the  curved  and  joffled  edge  of  the  mountain.— Itidkanifon. 
s^Irish,  SUabh  =  mountain. 
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Tiziite  in  the  estuary  of  the  Hmnber,  including  the  Trent  firom  the  sonth,  navi- 
gable 105  miles  to  Barton ;  the  Torkahire  (hue,  navigable  45  miles  to  liie 
dty  of  York,  with  its  main  tribntary  the  DervjenL  Farther  north  are  liie 
Tees  and  Wear,  and  the  busy  Tyne.  Passing  into  Scotland,  we  reach  the 
TweeA,  valuable  for  its  fisheries,  but  unnavigable ;  the  Forth,  winding  in  links 
through  the  fertile  lowland,  navigable  to  Stirling ;  the  Toy,  navigable  to  F^rth ; 
the  rapid  Dee  and  Spey  from  the  Grampians,  and  the  Ness  from  the  lakes  (rf 
Glenmore. 

Ou  the  western  or  Atlantic  side  of  Britain,  the  largest  river,  the  second  in 
drainage  area  in  the  island,  is  the  Secern,  178  miles  long,  drawing  its  upper 
tributaries  from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  its  chief  lower  affluent,  the  navi- 
gable Awin,  from  Ehigland,  curving  round  to  the  British  Channel ;  it  is 
navigable  to  Welshpool,  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Meraey,  though  a 
short  river,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  estuaries  of  the  island,  the  *'  Liver- 
pool ChanneL"  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  this  respect  is  the  lower  Clyde,  the 
most  important  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  navigable  to  Glasgow,  and  form- 
ing in  its  upper  valley  the  largest  ffldls  in  the  island. 

Almost  all  the  river  estuaries  of  Britain  are  great  highwajrs  of  oommeroe ; 
the  Solway  Firth,  between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
most  important  exception,  its  swift  and  strong  tides,  rushing  in  over  the  sands  ao 
fast  that  a  galloping  horseman  can  scarcely  escape  from  them,  being  exoeedin^y 
dangerous  to  shipping.  Besides  these  estuaries  many  natural  harbours  lie 
round  the  coast.  Sudi  are  the  sheltered  Solent  and  Portsmouth  harbour  be- 
hind the  Isle  of  Wight,  Plymouth  Sound  fJEirther  west,  and  liilford  Haven 
on  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  unequalled  perhaps  in  the  world  as  a  deep  and 
spacious  harbour  thoroughly  sheltered  from  all  winds. 

8.  Among  the  many  canals  which  have  been  constructed  from  river  to 
river  by  aqueducts  over  valleys,  by  tunnels,  or  locks  over  heights,  to  aid  inland 
navigation  in  Britain,  may  be  mentioned  those  which,  leaving  the  Thames  at 
London,  Brentford,  and  Oxford,  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  Birmingham  and  Stafford ;  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  passing  by  a  tunnel  more  than  two  miles  long  through  the  Cotswold 
hills;  the  T^nt  and  Mersey  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canals,  uniting  the 
navigation  of  these  rivers  across  Central  Ehigland ;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Caledonian  Canal,  joining  the  deep  lakes 
of  the  Great  Glen  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  firom  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic. 

9.  The  lakes  of  South  Britain  are  comparatively  few  and  smalL  Bala 
Laht,  only  four  miles  long,  is  the  largest  in  the  Welsh  Highlands,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  only  considerable  group  is  that  which  clusters  round  the  knot  of 
mountains  in  Cumberland — Windermere,^  the  largest,  10  miles  in  lengtii, 
UUesuxUer  and  DertperUwater,  the  next  in  size.  Scotland,  however,  abounds 
in  lakes  in  all  three  Highland  districts,  and  their  number  increases  towards 
the  north.  Loch  Lomond,  24  miles  long,  the  largest  in  Britain,  Lodi  Awe, 
Loch  Tay,  Loch  Rannoch,  and  Loch  JShicht,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  laigest 
of  those  in  the  Grampian  valleys.  Loch  Nese,  24  miles  long  and  800  feet 
deep,  with  Loch  Oich  and  Loch  Lochy,  fills  the  deep  trench  of  the  Great  Glen 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  Northern  Highlands ;  Loch  Shin,  20  miles 
long  and  only  1  mile  broad,  and  Loch  Maree,  are  the  largest  of  the  Northern 
Highland  region.  On  the  western  watershed  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  how- 
ever, lakes  are  so  thickly  sown  that  hundreds  may  be  counted  from  a  mountain- 
top,  and  the  Outer  Helnrides  are  covered  with  a  perfect  network  of  them. 

10.  In  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  Britain,  the  watersheds  are  more  evenly 

1  Mere  s  lake  (meer— mare). 
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divided  towards  all  points  of  the  compass ;  the  greatest  drainage,  however,  is 
to  the  west,  to  the  Atlantic  On  this  side  we  find  the  laigest  river,  the 
Shannon,  160  miles  long,  draining  an  area  second  only  to  that  of  the  Thames 
in  extent^  and  afiording  a  navigable  highway  over  Uie  central  plain  almost 
np  to  its  source.  The  Erne  \a  another  large  river  of  the  western  drainage 
of  Ireland.  Flowing  northward  we  find  the  FoyU,  and  the  Bann  passing 
through  Lough  Neagh,  and  navigable  for  65  miles.  On  the  eastern  watershed 
the  Liffty,  from  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  is  the  most  important  stream ;  the 
Banrno,  navigable  to  Athy,  70  miles,  from  its  fine  estuary  of  Waterford  Har- 
bour, receiving  near  its  mouth  the  almost  equally  important  Nvre  and  <8ftttr, 
is  the  chief  river  of  the  southern  drainage ;  the  BUuihDfXUr,  affording  22  miles 
of  navigation,  and  the  Lee,  flowing  to  Cork  Harbour,  are  the  other  notable 
rivers  of  this  slope. 

By  means  of  the  canals  inland  navigation  is  extended  throughout  the 
plain  of  Ireland  from  sea  to  sea,  north,  west,  and  south  and  east.  Among 
the  natural  harbours  of  Ireland  which  are  not  river  estuaries  properly  so-called, 
may  be  noted  Belfast  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay,  Dublin  Bay 
(with  the  artificial  harbour  of  Kingston),  and  Wexford  Bay  on  tiie  east  coast ; 
Cork  and  Einsale  harbours  in  the  south.  Tralee  Bay,  Galway  Bay,  the  pro- 
posed terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  America,  and  Sligo  Bay,  are  natural 
ports  of  the  west  coast ;  Lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast,  leads  to  London- 
deny,  the  chief  port  of  that  side. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  those  of  Britain,  belong  rather  to  the 
plain  than  to  the  mountain  regions.  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  basin  of  the  Bann  in 
the  north,  is  the  largest  of  all  in  the  Irtish  Islands,  164  miles  in  area,  20 
miles  in  length.  The  lakes  of  the  3me,  upper  and  lower,  stand  next  in  size ; 
Loughs  CovrQ)  and  Mouk  in  Connaught,  joined  by  a  subterranean  channel,  are 
the  laigest  in  the  west  The  Shannon  has  three  laige  expansions.  Loughs 
ABen,  Ree,  and  Derg.  Most  famous  for  their  scenery,  however,  are  the 
much  smaller  highland  LoJoes  of  KiUamey,  embosomed  in  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Kerry, 

11.  Climate  and  LandBoape — The  climate  of  the  BritiBh 
Isles  displays  the  effect  of  maritime  situation,  in  relation  to  the  pie- 
Tailing  south-westerly  wind  currents  of  the  temperate  zone,  more 
remarkablj  than  any  other  part  of  the  earth  between  the  same 
latitudes  (50**  to  60**  N.)  In  comparison  with  that  of  any  conti- 
nental region  between  the  same  parallels  the  climate  is  mild  and 
equable  ;  the  winters  being  considerably  warmer,  the  summers 
cooler.  The  moist  and  genial  south-west  winds  prevail  throughout 
the  year,  excepting  in  the  spring  months,  when  for  a  few  weeks 
they  give  place  to  north-east  winds,  which  appear  to  be  dry  and 
parched,  because  they  are  flowing  from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes, 
and  have  a  great  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture  from  every  surface 
over  which  they  pass.  Ireland,  from  its  more  maritime  position, 
and  from  its  first  arresting  the  moist  west  winds,  has  a  greater 
TainfaU  (average  about  36  inches)  than  Britain ;  its  climate  and 
moisture  being  so  fiEivourable  to  vegetation  as  to  have  given  it  from 
early  times  the  name  of  the  "  Green  "  or  "  Emerald  Isle." 

The  high  side  of  Britain  faces  the  west,  and,  arresting  the  moist  winds,  con- 
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denses  upon  itself  an  ezcessiye  ndnfall,  leaving  for  the  eastern  slope  only  a  mode- 
rate supply.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  rainfall  of  Western  Britain  ia 
more  than  double  that  of  the  eastern  coast-lands.  A  regular  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  from  south  to  north  in  both  islands  with  increasing  latitode. 
The  distinction  between  maritime  and  continental  climates,  however,  begins 
to  show  itself  clearly  in  the  islands  themselves,  the  Atlantic  sides  being  one 
or  two  degrees  cooler  on  an  average  in  the  summer  months,  and  several  degrees 
warmer  in  winter,  than  the  slopes  which  face  Europe.  Thus,  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland  has  an  average  temperature  of  62°  in  July,  while  in  London, 
in  the  same  latitude,  the  mean  temperature  is  64" ;  but  in  January  that  part 
of  the  Irish  coast  enjoys  a  mean  temperature  of  43**,  while  the  average  for 
London  is  as  low  as  37°. 

12.  The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  belongs  naturally  to  that  of  the  forest 
zone  of  Europe,  Scotland  mainly  to  the  pine  wood  belt,  England  and  Ireland 
to  that  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  woods  still  fonn  a  part  of  almost  every  land- 
scape within  them,  and  in  earlier  times  these  no  doubt  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  though  as  land  became  valuable  and  as  agriculture  spread 
the  forests  were  gnuiually  cleared  away.  Many  parts  of  ESngland — such  as  the 
"New  Forest"  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  o/Arden  in  Warwick,  Sherwood  in  Not- 
tingham ;  and  parts  of  Scotland — in  the  fir  forest  of  Jtothiemwrduis  and  the 
pine-covered  slopes  of  Braemar — remain  under  their  natural  covering ;  many 
more  wide  districts,  such  as  the  Saxon  Wealds  (woods)  of  Kent,  the  Wolds  of 
Lincoln  and  Yorkshire,  the  deer  "  forests^  of  Scotland,  retain  the  names  given 
them  when  they  were  covered  with  wood.  The  black  oak  roots  and  trunks 
preserved  in  great  numbers  in  the  Irish  bogs  testify  to  the  ancient  forest  land- 
scape of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland,  though  at  the  present  day  the  island  is 
deficient  in  timber,  the  woods  being  restricted  now  to  the  hilly  districts. 

13.  In  South  Britain  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  &om  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees  round  the  plain  of  York  to  the  vale  of  the 
Severa,  and  across  the  southern  peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  marks  out  two  divisions  of  England  which  are  strongly  con- 
tracted in  several  ways.  North  and  west  of  this  lie  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Cumberhmd,  the  Pennine  chain,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  in 
which  pasturage  prevails  over  agricultural  land  ;  south  and  east  of 
it  Ue  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  lowlands,  where  com  fields, 
market  gardens,  and  meadows  enclosed  by  hedgerows,  take  the 
place  of  the  more  open  hill  pastures  and  moorlands,^  divided  by 
walls  and  fences.  The  only  extensive  lowland  in  the  north-western 
region  is  the  pastoral  lowland  of  Cheshire,  fJEunous  for  its  cheese. 
This  line,  as  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  also  shuts  ofif  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north-west  of  England  from  the 
non-manufacturing  region  of  the  south-east. 

North  Britain  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  agricultural  low- 
lands, occupying  about  a  fifth  of  the  area,  in  which  the  science  and 
practice  of  this  branch  of  industry  have  been  carried  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  pastoral 
highlands,  in  which  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  Yeiy 
large  areas  of  the  Grampians  and  northern  moorlands  and  heather- 

1  Anglo-Saxon  mdr  &=  waste  land. 
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covered  hills  are,  however,  preserved  as  "  deer  forests"  and  grouse 
covers,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  great  plain  of  Ireland,  in  contrast  to  the  lowlands  of 
Britain,  is  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  country.  Till  the  middle  of 
last  century  it  was  exclusively  so,  and  to  the  present  day  its  agri- 
cultural system  is  very  inferior.  Cattle  are  far  more  abundant  than 
sheep  ;  butter  is  produced  in  immense  quantities,  but  very  little 
cheese.  Characteristic  of  the  surface  of  the  Irish  plain  are  its 
spongy  peat  bogs,  occupying  fully  a  seventh  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  island.  The  lai^est  of  them  is  the  succession  of  morasses 
which  Hes  east  of  the  Shannon,  called  the  Bog  of  AUeUy  which 
covers  350  square  miles.  From  the  level  character  of  the  plain 
great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  attempts  to  reclaim  this  land, 
which  would  be  almost  waste  did  it  not  yield  valuable  stores  of 
peat  fuel  or  '^  black  turf,"  as  it  is  called. 

14.  England  and  Ireland  lie  within  the  climatic  belt  in  which  wheat  and 
barley  flourish,  and  the  former  country  excels  in  the  cnltiyation  of  these 
gnuna,  though  not  nearly  enough  can  be  grown  for  its  population.  While 
the  greater  number  of  Englishmen  live  on  wheaten  bread,  the  Irish  are  more 
dependent  on  the  potato  (first  introduced  fW>m  Viiginia),  the  cultivation  of 
which  in  Ireland  has  become  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  in  the  north 
this  i»  by  far  the  most  important  crop,  giving  employment  both  to  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  population.  Scotland  passes  north  into  the 
climatic  belt  in  which  the  hardier  oats  thrive  best,  and  oatmeal  porridge  and 
cakes  are  consequently  supposed  to  be  the  popular  food. 

15.  Mineral  Produots. — To  north  and  west  of  the  agricul- 
tural division  of  England  lie  all  the  great  mining  districts  of  the 
country.  Of  these  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  as  determining  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  those  manufactures  in  which  steam  ma- 
chinery is  employed,  are  the  most  important 

The  principal  coalfields  in  England  are  these  : — The  NeweasOe  coalfield  in 
the  north,  lying  across  the  basin  of  the  Tees ;  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Jidds,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other  on  the  westesn  side  of  the  Pennine  chain 
of  mountains,  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  of  Cheshire ;  the 
Siaffordsfwre  field,  farther  south,  between  Trent  and  Severn ;  and  the  South 
Wales  coalfidd,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  value  of  these  mines,  which  are  by  far  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  may  be  gained  by  remembering  that  they  yield  every  year  about  1S5 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  about  four  tons  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  British  Isles,  besides  6^  millions  of  tons  of  pig-iron ;  that  is,  folly  half 
as  much  coal  and  iron  as  is  given  by  all  other  parts  of  the  earth  put  together. 

The  Tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  but  here, 
firom  the  absence  of  coal,  there  are  no  manufactures  at  alL  The  most  impor- 
tant salt  mines  are  those  of  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 

In  Scotland  a  rich  coal  and  iron  field  similar  to  those  of  England  extends 
from  the  Firth  of  Forth  across  the  Clyde  basin  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
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Over  this  area,  accordingly,  with  few  exceptions,  the  manufacturiog  indnstries 
of  Scotland  are  congregated.  Though  iron  and  coal  are  widely  distributed  in 
Ireland,  yet,  from  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  the  seams,  mining  has  never 
become  important  there.  Gold  and  silver  exist  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  but 
the  mines  were  abandoned  as  unproductive  at  the  beginning  of  this  oentory. 

16.  InliAbitaiits  and.  Ba06. — During  the  four  centuries  in 
which  the  Romans  held  the  lowlands  of  South  Britain,  many  of  the 
native  British  tribes  became  Romanised,  but  the  Celtic  peoples  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  have  retained  their  language  and  more  or  less  pure 
blood  to  the  present  day.  After  the  £ei11  of  the  Roman  power  the 
invading  Anglo-Saxons  and  Jutes  conquered  the  island,  and  to  their 
strong  Qermanic  element  foUowed  that  of  the  brilliant  Normans, 
the  Northmen  who  had  settled  in  Normandy,  and  who  had  there 
adopted  the  religion,  language,  and  manners  of  the  French. 

Thus  the  population  of  these  islands  is  a  mixed  Celtic,  Germanic,  and 
Romanic  one,  all  its  elements  being  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  the 
populous  lowlands  of  Britain,  the  Celtic  remaining  purer  in  the  highland 
regions,  which  are  more  difficult  of  access.  In  Ireland  the  Teutonic  element 
prevails  along  the  eastern  margin ;  thence  towards  the  western  mountains  the 
transition  is  gradual  to  the  pure  Celtic 

The  Engliah  character  thus  combines  the  characteristics  of  German  and 
Gaul,  the  earnest  conscientiousness  of  the  one  with  the  active  wit  and  skill 
of  the  other.^  The  English  language,  though  it  has  perhaps  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  words  of  Latin  than  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  has  incorporated  wonU 
from  almost  every  land  of  the  globe,  retains  its  Teutonic  basis. 

In  1881  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  25,968,000 
„  „  ofScothind  8,784,000 

„  „  oflreUnd  5,160,000 

In  all,  including  Man  and  the  Channel  islands        85,247,000 

In  point  of  numbers  the  population  of  England  is  at  the  present  day  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  of  Scotland  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  total  number  of  iuhabitants  at  the  present  day  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  2}  millions  of  people  having  emigrated 
from  it  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

17.  Religion. — In  regar^  to  religion,  rather  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  claims  membership  with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Reformed  Protestant  Church — ^the  Church  of  England ;  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  bodies  being  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Independents, 
and  Baptists.  About  a  twentieth  part  of  the  population  (one  million)  is 
Roman  Catholic. 

-  While  the  English  Church  has  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons — under  the  two  archbishops  of  CaiUmbwry  and  York  (tiie  former  of 
whom  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  next  to  the  roysJ  princes),  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  perfect  democracy. 


1  As  it  is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  English  are 
onsidered  by  Continental  writers  ai      *"  '  *        '  *   " " 

ative  in  customs,  not  unftequently  st 
by  the  foggy  andjnelancholy  climate/' 


eonsidered  by  Continental  writers  as  wilful,  proud,  and  unapproachable,"  coDser- 
vative  in  customs,  not  unftequently  sulqect  to  '*  spleen,"  a  "  kind  of  dulness  induced 
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The  dissenten  from  the  Chmch  of  ScotUmd— chiefly  the  Free  and  United 
I^«flbyterian  Chnrchee — are  probably  superior  in  number  to  the  adherents  of 
the  State  Church.  In  Ireland  the  mass  of  the  population  remains  Roman 
Catholic,  only  a  fourth  belonging  to  the  Protestant,  EpiBcopalian,  Presbyterian^ 
or  Dissenting  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  is  under  four 
arehbishope  of  Armagh^  Cashd,  Dublm,  and  Tuam,  Both  the  Goyemment 
sabsidies,  to  the  Maynooth  College  for  the  education  of  priests,  in  Kildare, 
and  the  royal  bounty  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  were  abolished  in  1869. 

18.  Ednostion. — Public  education  in  Britain  baa  made  im- 
mense progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  though,  as  we 
liave  already  seen,  the  country  is  not  so  &x  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  some  of  the  continental  states.  The  manufacturing  and  mining 
portions  of  England  are  lower  in  the  educational  scale  than  the  agri- 
colturaL  By  the  legislation  of  1870  it  was  made  compulsory 
upon  parents  to  give  their  children  the  advantage  of  education. 

Besides  the  two  ancient  (thirteenth  century)  Universities  of  Os^ord  and  Cam- 
bridge,  in  close  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  though  now  open  to  all» 
there  are  the  modem  ones  of  Lcmdan  and  Manchester  (Victoria  University),  which 
have  no  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  of  which  the  first  confines  itself  to  examin- 
ingand  conferring  degrees.  Dwrham  has  a  small  University,  and  there  are  several 
Colleges,  such  as  that  of  St.  Bees,  in  Cumberland,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy 
of  the  north  of  England ;  at  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  for  the  WeUh  clergy  ; 
University  College,  and  King's  College,  in  London.  The  great  Public  Schools 
of  England,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  are  Winchester  (1887),  Eton 
(1441),  St  Paul's,  London  (1610),  Manchester  (1515),  Berkhampstead  (1545), 
Birmingham  (1552),  Shrewsbury  (1552),  Christ's  Hospital,  London  (1553), 
Tunbridge  (1553),  Bepton  (1556),  Westminster  (1560),  Merchant  Taylors*, 
London  (1561),  Bedford  (1566),  Rugby  (1567),  Harrow  (1571),  Uppingham 
(1587),  Charterhouse,  Gtodalmiog  (1611),  Clifton,  and  the  more  modera 
Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  Wellington,  Bossal,  and  Haileybury. 

In  Scotland  the  establishment  of  parish  schools  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  lower  daases  of  that  country  have  always  stood  higher  in 
education  than  those  of  England.  Higher  education  is  provided  at  the 
Universities  of  Edvnbwrgh,  Olasgow,  Aberdeen^  and  SL  Andhrewa;  but  in  these 
the  students  are  not  resident,  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  Ireland  education  stands  lower  than  in  England,  more  than  25  per  cent 
being  illiterate.  Now  government  elementary  schools  have  been  established 
in  every  district  Por  higher  education  there  are  Dublin  UninenUy  (1592), 
with  its  one  College  of  Trinity,  and  the  £oyal  Uniwrsiiy  of  IreUmd,  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  London,  and  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway. 

19.  IndiiBtries  and  Chief  Towns. — Population  is  densest 
and,  is  increasing  most  lapidly  over  those  areas  of  Britain  in  which 
the  mannfiEtctaring  industries  are  busiest,  and  in  the  great  commer- 
dal  seaports  which  carry  on  the  exchange  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products  with  foreign  lands. 

Of  the  latter,  London^  with  its  four  milHons  of  inhabitants,  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,  extending  over  123  square  miles,  has  been 
likened  to  a  province  covered  with  houses.  Its  population  exceeds 
that  of  all  Scotland.  Its  traffic  in  later  times  has  risen  to  a  marvellouB 
extent ;  its  harbour,  the  Thames,  is  crowded  with  a  press  of  ships  from 
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all  comera  of  the  earth,  filling  the  magazinee  round  its  docks  with  the 
products  of  every  land ;  and  its  streets  are  thronged  with  husy  crowds. 

HuUy  the  Tyne  Ports  (Newcastle,  Gateshead,  and  Shields),  and 
Sunderlandy  with  London,  form  the  great  outlets  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. 

Liverpool  (with  Birkenhead),  ranking  even  before  London  in 
maritime  importance,  and  Bristol,  are  the  great  outlets  and  seats  of 
commerce  in  the  west  of  England,  as  SoiUhampton  and  Plymouth  on 
the  Channel  are  in  the  south. 

20.  The  most  important  of  all  the  textile  industries  of  England  is  that 
of  cotton,  which  has  centred  itself  in  Manchester  (with  Salford  and  Chorlton), 
and  in  its  satellite  cities  on  the  coalfield  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Preston, 
Blackbnm,  Oldham,  Wigan,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Macclesfield), 
drawing  a  dense  population  ronnd  these  centres,  with  tiieir  thousands  of 
factories,  fed  with  raw  material  from  abroad,  and  relieved  of  their  manufac- 
tured products  by  LiveTpool.1 

The  woollen  manufactures,  next  in  importance,  are  gathered  over  the  coal- 
field on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pennine  chain,  in  the  great  towns  of  Leeds 
and  Bradford^  as  well  as  in  Halifax,  Huddersfleld,  Wakefield,  and  Dewsbury, 
clustering  round  these.  Linen  manufactures  centre  at  Bamsteyj  farther 
south,  also  on  this  Yorkshire  coalfield.  Three  outlying  woollen  manufacturing 
centres  may  be  noted ;  these  are  Leicester,  in  a  fismious  sheep-rearing  district, 
And  Kidderminster,  noted  for  its  carpets,  Stroud,  Bradford,  and  other  towns 
in  the  west  of  England,  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  cloth.  Newtown,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  is  the  centre  of  the  Welsh  flannel  trade. 

Hardwares  have  two  great  points  of  production — the  one  round  Sh^ffidd, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coal  and  iron  field,  the  otiier  round  Birmingfuim  and  its  satel- 
lite towns  on  the  South  Stafford  coal  and  iron  field  (Wolverhampton,  Wednes- 
bury,  Bilston,  Dudley,  Walsall),  called  the  ''Black  Country**  because  laige 
parts  of  it  are  so  completely  cut  up  with  collieries  and  ironworks  that  no  cid- 
tivation  exists. 

In  North  Staffordshire,  between  the  iron  and  the  cotton  manufacturing 
regions,  lies  the  "  Potteries,*'  a  district  which  by  supplying  coal  is  able  to  main- 
tain its  staple  industry.  Stohe-vjton- Trent  is  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of 
Pottery  towns  (Burslem,  Longton,  Hanley,  Tunstall),  all  connected  by  lines 
of  busy  hamlets.    Worcester,  on  the  Severn,  is  also  celebrated  for  its  pottery. 

Eziglish  silk  manufactures  give  importance  to  three  separate  districts, 
those  round  Congleton  and  Macde^/leld,  in  Cheshire  ;  Derby ;  and  Coventry, 
in  Warwickshire.  Nottingham  town  combines  silk  and  cotton  manufactures 
in  hosiery  and  lace  work.  Stafford  town  supplies  boots  and  shoes  to  all  the 
manufacturing  towns  which  lie  round  it. 

21.  The  coal  trade  of  North  England  centres  in  the  Tyne  ports  and 
Sunderland,  which  are  also  famous  for  their  iron  ships  and  engines,  and  their 
•chemical  works.  The  South  Wales  iron  and  coal  field  has  its  heart  in 
Merthiyr  Tydfil,  the  laigest  town  of  Wales ;  Cardiff,  its  port,  has  fine  docks 
and  iron  shipbuilding  yards,  besides  its  large  coal  export  trade ;  Swansea  is 
the  head-quarters  of  copper  and  tin  smelting,  from  ores  brought  thither  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  MUford  Haven  aspires  to  becoming  tiie 
rival  of  Liverpool  in  the  trade  with  America. 

Among  the  few  large  towns  besides  London  which  lie  outside  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  r^on  of  England,  may  be  noted  Norwich,  in  agiicultuiil 
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Nofrfolk,  a  seat  of  manufactures  of  the  most  Tarious  kind,  introdnced  by  abont 
4000  Flemings  who  fled  thither  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ;  Brighton,  on  the 
channel,  which  has  grown  to  importance  solely  from  its  attractions  as  a  sea- 
side watering-place ;  BcUh,  near  Bristol,  which  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  hot 
saline  springs ;  .PortanunUh,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  fortress  of  Britain ; 
and  Beoonport,  next  Plymouth,  also  a  fortified  arsenal  and  dockyard. 

22.  On  the  Scottish  coal  and  iron  field,  Glasgow,  favoured  by  its  position 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  has  risen  to  be  at  once  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centre  of  the  country,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  manufacturing  cottons  and  machinery,  and  in  building  iron 
ships.  A  number  of  manufacturing  towns  (Paisley,  noted  for  its  shawls ; 
Greenock,  for  its  sugar-refining ;  Dumbarton,  for  its  iron  ships ;  Airdrie,  in 
fhe  midst  of  the  collieries  and  iron  works)  have  risen  round  Glasgow  over  the 
Scottish  coalfield. 

Edinbwrgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which  grew  up  originally  beneath . 
the  protecting  walls  of  its  castle,  is  not  a  manufacturing  town,  but  derives  its 
importance  mainly  from  the  law  courts,  its  university  and  schools,  and  its 
book  publishing  trade ;  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  is  nudnly  engaged  in  the 
Baltic  grain  trade ;  Dundee,  on  tiie  estuary  of  the  Tay,  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  its  jute  and  hemp  factories,  and  to  its  Greenland  whaling  and 
sealing  trade. 

23.  Owing  to  its  poverty  in  coal  and  iron,  the  manufEu^ures  of  Ireland  have 
not  attained  an  extent  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  Britain.  Its  only 
extensive  manufacturing  district  is  that  which  lies  round  Belfast  in  the  north- 
east, where  the  flax,  grown  largely  in  the  north  of  the  country,  is  made  into 
linen.  The  linen  district  extends  to  Armagh  on  the  west,  and  Coleraine  in 
the  north. 

Dublin,  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  poplins,  stout,  and  whisky ;  its  quays 
afford  excellent  accommodation  for  shipping,  and  it  takes  the  lead  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ireland. 

Cork,  with  its  fine  harbour  the  "Cove  of  Cork,"  or  Queenstown,  in  the 
south  ;  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon ;  Oalway,  the  port  of  the  west ;  London- 
derryt  in  the  north,  are  the  other  important  centres  of  population  in  Ireland. 

24.  Trade  and  GommuniostionB.— Several  circumstanceB 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  com- 
bined to  secure  for  the  United  Kingdom  its  grand  commercial  pre- 
eminence in  the  world : — the  position  of  the  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  hemisphere  of  the  world ;  their  temperate  climate, 
allowing  free  navigation  of  the  surrounding  seas  at  all  seasons  ;  the 
proximity  of  every  part  of  them  to  the  highway  of  the  sea ;  the 
splendid  system  of  communication  over  the  land,  by  river,  canal, 
and  railway ;  the  excellence  of  the  manufactures ;  and  above  all 
their  economy,  due  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron  in  conjunction 
over  large  areaa  Upwards  of  24,000  sailing  and  steam  ships 
belong  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  islands.  These,  with  foreign  vessels, 
now  bring  or  take  away  more  than  50  millions  of  tons  of  goods 
every  year,  and  the  amount  is  steadily  and  largely  increasing. 

The  chief  among  the  many  articles  of  home  produce  or  manufacture 
exported  from  the  British  Isles,  are  cotton  goods  (£76,000,000),  woollens,  iron 
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and  Bteel,  ooal,  maohinery,  and  linen.    Among  imports,  com  and  fLcfor,  wool, 
sngar,  timber)  meat,  cotton,  cattl^  and  tea,  tfdce  rank  one  after  the  other. 

Besides  the  flnvial  and  artificial  waterways  extending  over  the  lowlands 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  network  of  roads,  some  of  them  following  tiie  old 
straight  lines  laid  down  by  the  Romans,  reaches  to  every  comer  of 
the  islands.  Since  1825,  when  the  first  short  line  of  steam-carriage  railway 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  between  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  Dnriiam, 
railroads  have  been  made  to  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  till  there 
are  now  (1884)  19,000  miles  of  these  iron  highways  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Telegraph  wires,  also  first  brought  into  practical  use  in  England  for  general 
purposes  in  1887,  now  join  every  dty,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  and 
by  sea  cables  place  the  British  Isles  in  immediate  union  with  almost  every 
part  of  the  world. 

25.  Politioal  DiviBionB. — South  Britain  Ib  divided  into  52 
'countieB  or  ahirea  (40  in  England,  12  in  Wales) ;  Scotland  into  38 
counties,  and  1  stewartry  ;  Ireland  into  4  provinces,  and  these  again 
into  32  counties.  These  divisions  have  no  sort  of  uniformity  or 
relation  in  point  of  extent  or  population.  Yorkshire,  the  largest  of 
the  English  counties,  is  40  tiines  the  size  of  Rutland,  the  smallest ; 
and  in  population  the  variations  are  still  greater. 

Several  of  the  counties  of  England — such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk — 
were  formed  out  of  the  small  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  earls  being  substituted  for 
kings  as  the  consolidation  of  the  country  into  one  kingdom  advanced ;  the 
Saxon  earls  were  replaced  by  Norman  coitrUs  after  the  conquest  Other  small 
kingdoms  were  split  up  into  shires  {sciran,  to  divide) ;  some — such  as  York, 
Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcester — ^take  their  names  firom  ancient  bishoprics. 
The  name  steuxirtryf  still  applied  to  Kirkcudbright  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
though  its  government  does  not  now  differ  from  that  of  other  counties, 
recalls  the  time  when  Gkdloway  (the  present  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright),  after 
it  had  forfeited  its  Celtic  princes  and  laws,  under  whom  it  had  been  rather  a 
dependency  than  an  integral  part  of  Scotland,  was  placed  under  a  steward  who 
had  more  extensive  powers  than  a  sheriff.^ 

The  four  provinces  of  Ireland — Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connau^^t 
— ^retain  the  names  of  old  Celtic  kingdoms,  the  division  into  counties  having 
been  made  after  the  conquest  by  England,  as  the  country  gradually  came  more 
under  English  influence^  between  the  twelfth  and  the  sixteentii  centuries. 
The  names  and  relative  positions  of  these  internal  divisions  wiU  be  best 
learned  firom  the  map. 

26.  Government. — Ireland,  as  already  noticed,  was  conquered  by  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Scotland  was  united  to  the  £^lish  crown  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  (1603).  Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801« 
when  it  was  joined  with  Great  Britain  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  constitution,  the  supreme  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  Parliament^*  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  great 
Saxon  Council  or  Wittenagemote.'  For  a  long  period  this  council  conriiBted 
of  tlie  king's  barons,  or  those  who  held  estates  f^m  the  crown ;  but  its  con- 
stitution was  altered  by  the  Magna  Charta  (1215),  by  which  it  was  ozdaiBed 
that  all  archbishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  should  be  summoned  to  form  wbat 
is  now  called  the  House  of  Lords.  As  cities  grew  up,  chiefly  round  the  pro* 
tecting  walls  of  the  baronial  castles,  and  their  citizens  or  burgesses*  grew 

1  Sof/t-ger^  the  reeve  or  fiscal  offloer  of  a  shire.  '  *  Vt.  parltr,  to  talk- 

•  Meeting  of  wise  men.  «  Sax.  burg  a  a  hill,  castle. 
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wealthy,  it  became  necessary  to  summon  some  of  their  members  to  the 
oooncil ;  in  the  same  way  the  freeholders  of  the  conntry  came  to  be  repre- 
sented by  knights  of  the  shires.  The  constitntion  appears  to  have  taken  this 
form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  writs  were  issued  directing  the  election  of 
two  knights  for  every  county,  two  citizens  for  every  city,  and  two  buigesses  for 
every  borough,  to  form  the  Lower  House,  or  Commons  of  the  Grand  Council  The 
Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland  and  Lreland  flzed  the  number  of  members  to  be 
•ent  to  the  one  Parliament  by  each  part  of  the  ^United  KingdouL  Great 
changes  in  the  franchise  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  were  effected  by  the 
Reform  Acts  of  1882  and  1867,  and  again  in  1885,  when  the  representation 
was  arranged  more  in  conformity  with  the  existing  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  franchise  in  counties  assimilated  to  that  in  boroughs.  The 
oonstituent  parts  of  the  Parliament  are  the  Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  whole  executive  power  is  vested 
nominally  in  the  Sovereign,  but  practically  in  a  conmiittee  of  ministers 
called  the  Cabinet ;  the  Crown  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice  and  honour. 
The  Sovereign  summons  and  dissolves  Parliament  The  province  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  chiefly  to  legislate  with  the  Crown ;  but  they  also 
review  the  Acts  of  the  Executive,  .and  can  practically,  by  their  censure,  cause  a 
change  of  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet  The  House  of  Lords  exercises  also  judicial 
fimctions,  since  it  forms  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm.  It  consisted 
in  1884  of  509  members.  The  House  of  Commons  numbers  670  members, 
returned  as  follows  by  the  4  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

England.     Wales.     Scotland.    Ireland. 
[877  Counties  .       234  19  39  85 

1 284  Boroughs         ...       226  11  31  16 

9  Universities     ...  5  —  2  2 

Thus  in  England  the  counties  preponderate. 

The  principal  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England  hold  thefr  sittings 
in  London.  Twice  a  year  judges  from  the  courts  go  round  the  whole 
country  on  circuit,  holding  the  Assizes  (sittings)  in  the  principal  town  of  each 
county.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  called  respectively  the 
Home,  Norfolk,  Midland,  Oxford,  Western,  Northern,  North  Wales,  and  South 
Wales.  County  courts  decide  minor  cases.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  offices  of 
the  Sheriff  to  carry  out  all  judgments  and  orders  of  the  courts  of  law. 

27.  ^e  executive  government  of  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord-lieutenant, 
and  the  law  is  administered  by  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  twelve  judges.  An 
anned  constabolary,  however,  is  maintained.  Scottish  law  differs  in  many 
particulars  from  that  of  England,  as  well  as  in  its  adnunistration ;  the  highest 
civil  tribunal  of  Scotland,  the  Court  of  Session,  has  its  seat  at  Edinburgh ; 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  of  which  there  are  three — the  North,  West, 
and  South— resemble  the  assizes  of  England. 

The  British  army  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  armies  of  continental 
states,  and  differs  from  these  in  so  much  that  service  in  it  is  voluntarf/.  It 
Is  supplemented  by  the  militia  and  volunteer  forces.  The  strength  of  the 
country  lies  in  its  navy,  the  finest  in  the  world. 

S8.  The  Bxitiah  poflsessionB  in  Europe  are  Heliffola/ndy  taken  from 
the  Danes  in  1807,  an  islet  a  fifth  of  a  sqnaie  ndle  in  area,  off  the 
month  of  the  Elbe,  with  Friealand  fisher  inhabitants  ;  the  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  (Jebel-al-Tarik  =  Tarik's  Mount),  British  since  1704, 
guarding  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Ghao,  in  the  central  Mediterranean,  with  Yaletta  (in  Malta), 
now  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
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29.  The  British  Empibe,  including  its  coloniee  and  depend- 
encies, extends  over  nearly  9,000,000  square  miles^  and  embraces 
a  population  of  305,000,000,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Area,  sq.  m.  FopalAtion,  1881. 

United  Kingdom         .         .  121,185  84,886,000 

European  Dependencies        .  423  328,000 

North  America  ....  3,610,611  4,620,000 

West  Indies  and  Central  America  20,564  1,244,000 

South  America    ....  79,664  256,000 

Africa 665,000  8,490,000 

AaU 1,410,000  257*467,000 

Australaflia         ....  8,176,870  2,914,000 


8,983,267  305,103,000 


2.— SCANDINAVIA. 

1.  Sweden^  and  Norway.^ — ^The  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
the  largest  of  Europe,  shuts  ofip  the  Baltic  and  its  prolongation  the 
Qulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  east  &om  the  Atlantic  on  the  west ;  for  seyeral 
hundreds  of  miles  it  is  washed  north-west  and  north  b7  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  the  Skager  Kak,  Kattegat,  and  the  Sound,  separate  it  from 
Denmark  on  the  south.  Its  only  landward  frontier  lies  along  the  in- 
hospitable lake  region  of  northern  Finland,  where  the  Tomea  river,  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Varanger  Fiord  on  the  Arctic 
coast,  separate  Sweden  and  Norway  politically  from  northern  Russia. 

The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  1200  miles,  or 
double  that  of  Great  Britain ;  its  width  at  greatest  450  miles,  and  its  aiea 
294,000  square  miles  (172,000  in  Sweden,  12^000  in  Norway). 

2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  peninsula — ^the  lowland  to- 
ward the  Baltic  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  European  plain,  the 
mountains  and  snow  Qelds  and  glaciers  towards  the  west,  and  its 
high  deeply-fretted  fiord  coast  on  the  Atlantic — ^has  already  been 
sketched  in  connection  with  the  other  great  features  of  Europe. 

The  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  flat  and  sandy,  covered  with  the  soil 
brought  down  by  the  many  streams,  and  the  numerous  islets  are  likewise 
low.  From  the  Qvarken  Islands  northwards,  however,  the  coast  is  partly 
low  and  sandy,  partly  marked  by  lines  of  cliffs  fringed  with  rocky  akan 
or  skerries,  separated  by  narrow  passages  with  intricate  windings,  rendering 
access  tedious  and  difficult  The  island  of  Gotland  ( =  good  land),  80  miles 
long,  is  a  high  cliff- walled  terrace ;  the  narrower  Oland  near  the  coast  is  also  a 
tableland.  Approaching  the  southmost  plain  of  Skane  or  Scania  the  rocky 
coast  line  ceases,  the  coasts  appear  low  and  sandy  and  free  from  islands. 
Turning  north  again,  however,  into  the  Kattegat  and  Skager  Rak,  and  up  into 

1  STerige  =  Swedes'  Kingdom.  >  Noige  ==  Northern  Kingdom. 
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the  fine  fiord  of  Srifltiania,  the  rocky  islets,  the  high  and  broken  eoaats,  again 
appear.  The  deep  fiords  of  the  west  coast,  filled  with  such  beantifcilly  clear 
water  that  one  can  see  the  bottom  through  a  depth  of  100  feet,  penetrate  into 
the  land  between  the  high  monntain  sidss,  sometimes  presenting  steep  walls 
1000  feet  high,  oyer  which  wateilaUs  leap  into  the  abyss ;  or  glaciers  descend 
nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  or  borders  of  dark  pine  forest ;  wUle  hundreds  of 
romantic  rocky  islets  stnd  the  neighbouring  sea.  The  Sogne  Fiord  (in  61** 
N.)  is  the  largest  of  all,  reaching  eastward  into  the  land  more  than  100  miles ; 
one  of  the  many  waterfalls,  the  Viittisfos,  tumbles  into  this  fiord. 

8.  Most  important  of  the  many  lofty  islands  with  which  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Norway  is  studded,  is  the  mountainous  granitic  group  of  the  VesterMen 
(68"*  to  69**  N.),  which  runs  out  south-westward  like  a  long  promontory,  broken 
through  by  narrow  tortuous  fissures.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  Hindoe,  50 
miles  long ;  and  the  five  islands  farthest  to  the  south-west,  enclosing  the  West* 
fiord,  are  the  LofoUn,  which  sometimes  give  their  name  to  the  whole  group, 
between  two  of  which  the  famous  MoakS  or  Mad  Strom  whirlpool  is  formed 
by  the  rushing  tide  pent  up  by  the  island  barrier.  The  most  notable  of 
the  iabmds  farther  north  is  that  called  MagerSe,  22  miles  long,  the  northmost 
land  of  Europe,  inhabited  by  a  few  Lapp  families,  who  can  look  out  over  the 
Arctic  Sea  from  the  summit  of  its  northward  cliff,  the  North  Cape,  970  feet 
high.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Nord  Kyn,  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  mainland,  40  miles  farther  east 

4.  Hydrography. — The  shallow  Baltic  on  the  east  is  frozen 
over  during  a  consideiable  part  of  the  year,  closing  all  the  ports  of 
Sweden,  and  that  of  Kiistiania  in  Norway,  for  at  least  four  months. 
Entering  the  Skager  Rak  we  find  the  sea-bed  on  its  northern  side 
sinking  to  a  depth  of  more  than  200  fiEithoms  in  a  deep  trough 
which  skirts  the  southern  promontory  of  Norway.  All  along  the 
west  coast,  however,  from  lat  60'  to  the  North  Cape,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fiord  mouths,  there  runs  a  chain  of  banks  partly  of 
sand,  partly  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  form  the  great  fishing 
grounds  of  the  peninsula.  Outside  of  these  the  Atlantic  sinks  to 
g^reat  depths.  In  contrast  to  the  Baltic  shores,  all  the  western  coast 
of  Norway,  from  the  Skager  Rak  to  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Varanger  Fiord,  is  kept  free  of  ice  all  the  year  round  by  the  warming 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift,  borne  towards  them  by  the  south- 
westerly winds. 

5.  Few  countries  are  so  copiously  watered  as  this,  with 
innumerable  lesser  and  greater  streams,  or  present  such  a  multitude 
of  large  and  small  lakes  at  every  elevation.  The  rivers  are,  for  the 
moet  part,  so  broken  by  rapids  and  £ei11b^  that  few  of  them  can  be 
rendered  valuable  for  any  traffic,  and  the  navigation  even  of  the 
larger  lakes  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  streams,  however,  are 
turned  to  account  in  floating  down  the  valuable  timber  of  the  forests, 
and  their  rapids  give  abundant  mill  power. 

1  Among  the  finest  are  the  I^Jakand  Foe,  or  smoking  fall,  of  the  Haan  Elr,  In  South 
Vonray,  one  of  the  finest  in  Eniope,  and  the  Vdring  Fos. 
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From  the  position  of  the  mountain  region  on  t^e  west  the  nvex 
slope  lies  towards  the  south  and  east 

The  kigeat  river  of  Norway,  the  Olommen  or  Stor-Elo  (great  xiver),  has  a 
rapid  conrae  of  about  SOO  miles  southward  to  the  Skager  Bak,  tombling  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles  from  the  sea  over  its  last  fall,  tihe  Scajten  F09,  00  feet 
high.  Up  to  this  it  can  be  naTigated  by  large  boats.  Next  to  its  baaui  in 
Sweden  comes  that  of  the  Klair  Mf,  the  chief  of  those  which  feed  Lake 
Wener,  the  lazgest  water  expanse  of  Scandinayia.  This  lake  oveiflowB  to  ^e 
Kattegat  by  the  G^Gta,  noted  for  its  picturesque  rapids  and  its  larger  fsUa, 
the  BAnmim  and  Trolh&tta,  By  means  of  the  Trolhatta  Canal  and  its  lock^ 
designed  by  the  English  engineer  Telford  to  avoid  these  fidls,  and  eat 
in  the  granite  rock,  the  navigation  of  the  Qot&  forms  part  of  a  line  of  navi- 
gation which  joins  the  Kattegat,  through  the  great  lakes,  with  the  Baltio. 
Among  the  larger  of  those  which  flow  south-eastward  from  the  mountains  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  coast  (from  south  to  north)  are  the  Dal  Blf, 
with  its  east  and  west  upper  branches ;  the  I^ume  EJft  Indals  E^f,  flowing 
through  the  laige  Stor  I^e ;  Angerman  Eif,  one  of  the  largest  livere  of 
Sweden,  navigable  for  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  the  UtneA,  with 
two  splendid  falls  not  tax  from  its  mouth ;  the  Shell^/iea,  the  PiteA,  fnm 
Suhtelma  (6160  ft.  X  the  highest  mountain  of  the  northern  dividing  range ;  the 
LtUed  and  the  Toritedf  the  lower  half  of  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Bussia.  The  only  river  of  importance  flowing  to  the  Arctic  Sea 
from  Scandinavia  is  the  Tana,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Buasian  frontier. 

6.  Lake  Wener,  more  than  2000  square  miles  in  area  (or  as  big  as  the  county 
of  Northumberland)  \a  nearly  divided  by  peninsulas  running  out  from  ite  north 
and  south  shores.  Its  coasts  are  studded  with  islets,  it  is  in  many  parts 
shallow,  and  strong  wind  gusts  make  its  navigation  difficult.  Lake  Weiter, 
about  26  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  70  miles  long,  has  dear  green  water, 
surrounded  by  lofty  unbroken  shores.  These  lakes  are  respectively  150  and 
800  feet  above  the  Baltic.  Lake  Malar,  the  intricate  maze  of  waters  next 
the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sca^x^ely  6  feet  above  the  level  of  that 
sea ;  it  is  81  miles  long,  and  its  shores  are  varied  with  cUfiiB  and  woods 
and  sloping  lawns  or  cultivated  fields.  The  most  important  line  of  artificial 
navigation  in  the  peninsula  is  that  of  the  Gi3te  Canal,  before  notioed,  which 
unites  the  Goto  river  with  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter. 

7.  Climate. — Beaching  north  and  sonth  through  more  than 
a  thousand  miles,  the  Scandinavian  peninsola  has  a  great  range  of 
climate  from  latitude  alone.  In  the  extreme  south  ite  days  and  nighte 
correspond  in  duration  to  those  of  the  north  of  Enghmd ;  towards 
the  north  the  summer  days  and  winter  nighte  grow  longer  ;  at  the 
Arctic  circle  the  mid-winter  day  is  scarcely  lighted  by  the  sun,  and 
at  midsummer  the  sun  may  be  seen  at  midnight ;  at  the  Nortli 
Cape  there  are  nearly  three  months  (May,  Jtme,  July)  of  summer 
daylight,  and  an  eqiudly  long  winter  night  (Noyember,  December, 
January). 

All  the  northern  part  of  the  land  is  held  in  the  sway  of  frost  and  snoW, 
and  the  streams  are  closed  with  ice,  from  September  till  June.  Farther 
south,  in  the  latitude  of  Stockholm,  the  winter  froste  bind  the  rivers  and  lakes 
from  December  till  April,  and  in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden  only  till 
March.    Summer  by  contrast  is  hot,  and  the  apparent  change  to  this  season 
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ftom  winter  u  wwj  rapid,  owing  to  the  midden  disappearance  of  the  snow, 
especially  in  the  north.  The  two  sides  of  the  peninsula  are,  howevec^ 
remarkably  contrasted  in  climate,  that  facing  the  Atlantic  having  a  foggy, 
rainy,  and  more  eqnable  one ;  the  other,  sloping  to  the  Continent,  having  a 
drier  climate,  with  great  extremes.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
remembering  that  the  Skager  Bak  in  the  south,  lying  within  the  extreme 
continental  climate  of  the  Baltic,  is  firoxen  in  winter,  while  the  North  Cap^ 
1000  miles  higher  in  latitude,  is  kept  open  and  free  of  ice  all  through  the  year 
by  the  warm  water  carried  against  it  by  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds. 
On  this  account  also  the  Umit  of  perennial  snow  on  the  mountains  reaches 
higher  on  the  eastern  or  Ck>ntinental  than  it  does  on  the  maritime  side  of 
SGsndinavia.  Even  the  western  side  of  southern  Sweden,  next  the  Kattegat, 
haa  a  milder  and  more  fickle  climate  than  the  corresponding  east  coast  on 
the  Baltic 

8.  Plrodncts. — Forests  of  pine  and  fir  (beech  and  oak  only  in  the  fur  south) 
form  the  natural  covering  of  all  the  lower  lands  of  Scandinavia,  and  reach 
op  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountains,  higher  also  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  hills,  corresponding  to  the  snow-line. 

North  of  64^  however,  on  the  greater  elevations,  the  trees  become  stunted, 
and  finally  give  place  to  scanty  grasses,  berry-besring  plants,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  Above  these^  on  the  mountains,  come  the  snow-fields  with  their 
dependent  glaciers. 

At  the  North  Cape  potatoes  and  cabbages  can  only  be  reared  with  care  fn. 
endosuies.  Rye  will  not  ripen  north  of  66^  Between  the  64th  and  66th 
parallels  oats  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  this  is  the  northerly  limit  of  all 
orchard  firuits,  as  well  as  of  flax  and  hemp.  Hops  grow  as  far  north  as  62*. 
The  6l8t  parallel  may  be  said  to  separate  the  agricultural  from  the  forest  r^on 
of  Scandinavia,  all  the  lowland  to  the  north  of  this  being  left  for  the  most 
part  under  its  natural  woods.  South  of  that  line  sgriculture  has  now  been 
widely  extended,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  largely  exported.  The  plain  of  SkAne,  the  southernmost  promontory 
of  Sweden,  may  be  termed  the  granary  of  the  country. 

0.  Iron  and  copper  and  silver  are  widely  distributed  in  Scandinavia. 
Central  Sweden  has  not  iai  short  of  200  iron  mines,  but  the  quantity  produced 
Is  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the  yield  of  the  British  iron  fields.*  The  meet 
fnaovm  mine  of  Sweden  is  that  of  Dannetnora  in  Upssla,  north  of  Stockholm, 
giving  magnetic  iron  which  is  formed  into  the  finest  steeL  The  most  pro- 
ductive copper  mines  are  those  of  the  Dal  valley  in  Sweden,  and  of  the 
Kaq/hrd,  a  branch  of  the  Altenfiord  in  the  north  of  Norway  (70**  N.) 
Silver  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  at  Sola  in  Vestmanland,  north-west 
of  Stockholm. 

10.  Peoille. — ^The  people  of  the  peniiunk  are  of  Qermanie 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  amall  number  of  Finns  and  tke 
Lappe  in  the  north.  Population,  6,389,000  (Norway,  1,819,000  ; 
Sweden,  4,570,000). 

TIm  Northmen  of  Norway,  of  middk  stature^  strongs  generally  blonds- 
haired  and  blue-eyed,  seamen  by  choice^  have  sdopted  the  Danish  as  the 
language  of  the  towns  and  of  literature,  its  nearly-related  Old  Norse  being 
banisheid  to  the  outlying  country  districts  and  unfrequented  fiords.  The  Fin- 
'"landers  of  Finmark,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Glommen  and  Elar  Elv  in 
the  south  {Kvf&nen  or  Kc^nm),  few  in  numbers,^  are  darker  than  the  Nor- 

1  82,600  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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wegians,  bnt  do  not  differ  much  in  ontward  fonn ;  they  speak  Finnish  (a  dialect 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  familj  of  languages) ;  the  Lapps^  (who  call  themselTBS 
Sahfnelads)  of  the  northern  Arctic  provinces,  are  little,  yellow,  thickset  people, 
with  small  slit  eyes,  broad  low  brow,  and  sharp  beardless  chki,  and  have  been 
kept  separate  as  an  inferior  race  by  the  Northmen. 

The  Swedes  are  also  a  Germanic  people,  tall  and  strong,  bnt  with  more 
variety  of  characteristics  than  the  Norwegians.  The  Swedish  language,  allied 
closely  to  Norse  and  Danish,  appears  in  very  many  dialects. 

11.  Beligion  and  Eduoation — ^Almost  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  Protestant,  adhering  to  the  Lntheran  Church,  members  of 
which  alone  are  permitted  to  hold  public  offices.  Education  is 
well  advanced  in  both  countries,  public  instruction  being  gratuitous 
and  compulsory. 

Sweden  has  the  Universities  of  Upaala  (1500  students),  which  dates  from 
1477,  and  of  Lund  (550  students),  founded  in  1668,  besides  the  many  scien- 
tific and  educational  institutions  of  Stockholm.  Norway  has  the  University 
of  KridiavHOj  founded  in  1811. 

12.  IndiifltrieB. — In  Norway  by  far  the  largest  diyision  of 
the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  agriculture  and  in  cattle-rearing 
(though  only  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  cultivable),  or  as  seamen  or  fishers,  or  as  woodcutters  in  the  pine 
forests,  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people,  about  a 
sixth,  are  dwellers  in  towns. 

Agriculture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  profitable  except  ia  the  extreme  south, 
and  in  the  deep  valleys ;  cattle-rearing  however,  is  the  industry  of  the  higher 
valleys  ;  here  each  farmer  has  a  sceter  or  summer  pasture  on  the  heights  of  the 
field,  whither  he  repairs  with  his  cattle,  and  where  the  animals  grow  fat,  but 
they  need  to  be  kept  indoors  upon  hay  and  moss  during  the  winter. 

The  fislMes  give  occupation  and  food  to  a  large  part  of  the  popuUtion  of 
Norway.  Heiring  shoals  come  twice  a  year  to  the  coast,  la  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  at  the  latter  season  great  numbers  are  netted.  Soon  after  New  Year 
the  cod-fishing  begins,  the  Lofoten  Isles  being  one  of  its  greatest  centres.  In 
this  about  4500  boats  with  25,000  men,  besides  about  250  "  yaegts  "  or  storing 
ships,  are  employed.  The  two  most  fi«quent  trees,  the  pine  and  the  birch, 
are  iudispensable  to  the  Norwegian.  Of  these  he  builds  houses,  churches, 
bridges,  sledges,  carioles,  and  boats.  The  birch  twigs  also  give  winter  food  for 
the  cattle,  and  are  useful  in  sweeping.  The  forests  also  supply  timber  for 
export,  the  most  important  outlets  of  the  forests  being  the  rivers  which  flow 
to  the  Skager  Bak. 

13.  Kridiania  (pop.  119,000)  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, on  its  fiord  reaching  north  from  the  Skager  Bak  ;  Bergm,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  commercial  town  of  Norway,  is  the  only  other 
important  centre  of  population  in  the  country. 

Trondhjem,  Stavanger,  and  Kristianssand,  on  the  same  coast,  are  seaport 
towns,  trading  in  fish,  timber,  and  copper.    Drammen,  on  a  branch  of  the 

1  24,000  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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EjriBtiaiiu  floid,  is  the  chief  timher  port  Trorm^  and  Hammerfest  are  remark- 
able as  the  most  northerly  ports  of  the  world  that  are  open  to  nayigation  all 
the  year  round. 

14.  In  Sweden  abont  87  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rnial, 
employed  mainly  in  the  agricultural  region  of  the  south,  in  the 
central  mining  regions,  and  in  the  industries  of  the  forests  farther 
north.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
spinning,  are,  however,  extending  in  Sweden. 

16.  The  trade  of  the  country  centres  in  the  capital,  Stockholm 
(pop.  170,00(^,  advantageously  placed  for  commerce  in  the  island  of 
Lake  Malar,  where  its  channels  open  to  the  Baltic  through  a  maze  of 
rocks  and  tree-covered  islets,  and  at  Qdteborg  (pop.  75,000)  on  the 
Kattegat    These  are  the  only  large  towns  of  the  country. 

MalmO,  on  the  Sound,  opposite  Copenhagen,  is  the  outlet  of  the  com  granary 
of  the  southern  plain ;  NorrkSpingf  on  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  after  Stodcholm, 
is  the  busiest  manufacturing  town  of  Sweden,  its  miUs  being  driven  by  the 
rapids  of  the  Motala  ;  G^  lies  north  of  Stockholm,  and  is  second  only  to  it 
as  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  country ;  and  KoHskrona,  on  the  south 
coast,  ii  the  fortified  naval  arsenal  and  head-quarters  of  the  fleet  of  Sweden. 

Within  recent  years  a  network  of  railways  has  been  formed  over  southern 
Sweden  and  Norway,  connecting  the  capital  towns  with  the  ports  of  Ooteborg, 
Mahno^  and  many  otJher  points. 

16.  Gtovemment. — ^After  the  crisis  of  European  affairs 
brought  about  by  Napoleon's  wars,  Denmark,  we  may  remember, 
lost  her  hold  over  Norway,  which  had  been  united  to  it  for  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  that  country  was  made  over  to  Sweden  in 
exchange  for  Finland,  which  then  passed  under  Russian  sway. 
Norway,  however,  though  united  with  Sweden  under  one  king, 
retains  its  independent  constitution. 

17.  The  constitution  of  Sweden  dates  from  1809,  but  in  1866,  when  the 
separate  meetings  of  the  four  estates — nobles,  cleigy,  burghers,  and  peasants 
— were  done  away,  the  legislative  system  was  much  modified,  and  it  now 
approximates  to  that  of  Britain.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State  ;  the  legislative  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers of  the  Diet,  both  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people— the  first  for  nine 
years  from  proprietors,  the  second  for  three  years  from  a  lower  class.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government. 

18.  Norway  is  much  more  democratic ;  no  privilege  of  birth  or  hereditary 
nobility  has  been  recognised  since  1821.  There  the  Chambers  of  the 
**  Storthing "  or  Great  Court,  represent  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people, 
and  the  king  has  only  a  limited  power  of  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  this 
assembly. 

19.  For  administrative  purposes  Sweden  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  lUn  or  governments,  grouped  within  three  great  regions  of  the 
country — Svealand,  or  Svea  Rike,  the  old  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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centre  ;  Chthkmd,  or  Qota  Rike,  in  the  south ;  and  Norrkmd=znotlii 
land.  Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  amU  or  iMuliwicks,  grouped 
in  the  six  dioceses  or  tUJU,  of  KriiHamoky  HamoTy  Kridianuandy 
Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Ihmud, 

SwBdoDi  no  longer  possesseB  a  colony  sines  the  island  of  St  Bartholomew  in 
ths  West  Indies^  ceded  by  France,  in  1784,  has  been  restored  to  that  power. 

3.— DENMARK. 

1.  The  Danish  temtozy  includes  the  northern  tract  of  ^t 
Cimbrian  peninsohi  or  Jutland,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands  which 
lies  east  of  it ;  besides  the  widely-separated  Faroe  islands  and  Iceland, 
belonging  also  to  Europe,  and  Danish  Qreenkndi  which  must  he 
described  along  with  the  American  continent 

The  home  portion  of  the  territory,  that  which  lies  south  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  has  an  area  of  14,800  square  miles,  which 
does  not  exceed  the  hiJf  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Its  coasts 
are  washed  by  shallow  seas :  by  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the 
Skager  Bak  and  the  Kattegat  on  the  north  and  north-east^  the 
Sound  and  Belts  and  the  Baltic  on  the  east ;  the  only  land  frontier 
being  that  which  crosses  the  peninsula,  separating  Jutland  from  the 
Qerman  province  of  Schleswig. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  is  formed  by  the  peninsula.  The  ishrnds 
form  three  main  groups — (1)  Those  of  Fyen  or  Funen,  with  its 
satellites  Langeland,  Arrd,  and  Tacuinge,  nearest  the  peninsula, 
separated  by  the  Little  Belt ;  (2)  of  Sjalland  or  Zealand,  with  Mden, 
FaUter  and  Laalandy  Amager  and  SaUholm,  between  the  Qreat  Belt 
and  the  Sound  ;  and  (3)  Bomholm,  in  the  Baltic.  Most  apart  lie  the 
islands  of  Lcesd  and  AnhoU  on  the  Kattegat,  and  of  Samad  between 
Zealand  and  Jutland. 

2.  Physioal  Features. — ^The  sea  round  all  the  coasts  is 
shallow  and  difficult  of  approach.  The  western  shore  of  Jutland 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world,  and  ia  so 
deficient  in  harbours  and  anchorage-ground  as  to  be  called  the  "  iron 
coast "  by  the  sailors. 

The  most  frequented  highway  to  the  Baltic  leads  from  the  Kattegat 
through  the  well  buoyed  and  lighted  Sound,  and  in  tids,  opposite  CopenhageD, 
the  Konge  Dybet,  or  King's  Deeps,  afford  the  best  and  safest  anchorage  on  all 
the  Danish  coast  The  Qreat  and  Little  BeU$  are  also  navigable,  but  the 
channel  through  them  winds  about  so  much  tiiat  the  passage  ia  double  the 
length  of  that  through  the  Sound.  Among  the  many  inlets  of  the  ooasia, 
the  LUm  fiord,  which  reaches  across  and  isolates  the  northern  part  of  Jutland, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  opens  by  a  narrow  channel  to  the  Kattegat 
at  Hale,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Agger  Minde  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  broke  through  into  the  fiord  during  a  storm  in  1825.  From  its  shallow- 
ness it  is  only  passable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  called  *'  Kaage.'* 
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3.  The  whole  of  t)pB  home  country  of  Denmark,  except  the 
island  of  Bomholm,  is  so  low  and  flat  that  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
would  be  noticed  as  a  marked  rise. 

The  Tory  highest  points  of  all  vn  the  EierBbavneMi  and  the  HimmeUberg^ 
two  hills  in  Eastern  Jutland,  the  former  rising  666,  the  latter  only  660  feet 
above  the  sea.  BomhUm  is  an  extension  of  the  granite  mass  of  Sontii  Sweden, 
presenting  steep  slopes  to  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  other  Danish  islands 
and  Jntluid  are,  however,  of  chalk  formation,  which,  as  in  fingland,  occasionally 
appears  in  sea  cliiTs,  the  most  notable  being  those  called  Sttons  KltrU,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Zealand.  Here,  as  in  Sweden,  erratic  blocks  occnr,  the  largest 
beiiig  that  called  the  Lady's  Rock,  in  Ftinen  (128  feet  in  circumference,  42  feet 
Idf^),  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  thrown  from  Langeland  to  Fiinen  by 
a  noble  lady.  Dunes  of  drift  sand  extend  almost  continnonsly  along  the  west 
ooaat  protecting  it  from  the  sea,  from  the  Show  or  horn  of  Skagen  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Jutland,  to  the  Blaavanda  Huk^  200  miles  south. 

4.  Climate  and  Froduots. — ^Denmark,  sairoimded  by  the 
sea,  has  a  climate  more  humid,  milder,  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  Germany  to  the  south  of  it,  rain  and  fog  and  change  being 
chancteriistic ;  but  it  is  more  excessive  or  continental  than  that  of 
the  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  same  latitadey  as  is  shown 
by  the  winter  freezing  of  the  Baltic  and  its  Sounds.  The  summers 
axe  occasionally  very  hot.  The  contrast  of  its  east  and  west  sides  is 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  it — ^the 
west  coast  remaining  ice-free  during  the  year.  West  winds  prevail, 
as  in  Britain,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  excepting  in  spring, 
when  cold  dry  east  and  north-west  winds  {ihai)  set  in. 

The  damp  climate  of  Denmark  supplies  the  country  with  many  brooks, 
bat  there  are  no  important  rivers.  Lakes,  however,  are  numerous  in  East 
Jutland  and  on  the  i^ands. 

6w  The  more  hilly  eastern  belt  of  Jutland  is  a  fertile  corn-land,  inter- 
spataed  with  beech  woods.  The  centre  and  west  of  the  peninsula,  horn  north 
to  south,  presents  bare  sandy  heatSs,  with  here  and  there  "  holms  "  or  islands 
of  more  cultivable  land.  Zealand  and  Ffinen  have  little  wood,  but  are  well 
supplied  with  turf  ftiel,  and  possess  much  fertile  corn-growing  land.  Laaland 
grows  excellent  wheat,  and  has  fine  beech  and  oak  woods,  and  Falster  is  called 
the  orchard  of  Denmark.  The  central  heights  of  Bomholm  are  heath-covered, 
but  elsewhere  the  land  is  tolerably  fertile.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  home 
oountry  of  Denmark  that  has  any  mineral  resources  at  all,  yielding  a  little 
ooal  and  the  porcelain  clay  which  is  used  at  Copenhagen. 

6.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
nmnber  nearly  2  millions  (1880,  1,968,600).  They  belong  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  and  speak  the  Danish 
form  of  the  old  Norse,  which  was  fixed  in  writing  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

Three  dialects  are,  however,  to  hi  distinguished — (1)  The  Zealandic,  closest 
to  the  written  tongue ;  (2)  the  Jutic,  which  differs  very  much  from  the  written 
language,  and  which,  in  tiie  west,  becomes  very  like  English  ;  (3)  the  dialect 
of  Bomhohn,  which  is  like  that  of  Sweden. 
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7.  Religion  and  Eduoation. — Siiu^  the  Befomi^on  the 
Danes  have  been  adherents  of  the  Evangelic  Lntheian  Cihnich. 
The  kingdom  is  divided  into  seven  bishoprics.  Education  is  weU 
advanced,  and  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  country  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Copenhagen  has  a  nnivenity  and  Royal  library.  SorS  academy,  in  central 
Zealand,  ranks  next  as  a  school  of  learning. 

8.  Indnfltries. — Denmark  is  essentiallyan  agricnltnxal  conntiy, 
nearly  a  third  of  its  surface  being  fertile  and  cultivable,  so  that 
about  60  per  cent  of  its  inhabitants  find  their  occupation  in  tilling 
the  soil — oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  being  the  chief  crops.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  with  its  uncultivable  heaths  and  marsh  lands 
in  the  west,  is  the  chief  pastoral  r^on  of  Denmark,  supporting 
large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sandy  west  coast  are  fishers,  the  flounder  fisheries  of  the  Skaw  being 
the  most  important  of  alL  Herring  and  seals  are  taken  in  the  Belts, 
in  some  parts  of  which  also  large  numbers  of  porpoises  are  trapped 
as  their  shoals  are  passing  in  or  out  of  the  Baltic 

Denmark  is  not  to  any  considerable  extent  a  mannfactoring  countryi  for 
both  water  power  and  coal  for  steam  machinery  are  wanting;  bat  rough 
woollen  cloth  is  woven  by  hand  in  many  of  the  country  houses,  and  the 
making  of  wooden  shoes  employs  many  hands  hi  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
country.  Neither  is  Denmark  a  trading  country,  only  abont  6  per  cent  of  its 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  commerce.  On  this  accoont  but  few  canals  have 
been  constructed.  Tlie  roads  in  Zealand  are  good,  but  in  Jutland  very  bad. 
In  comparison  to  its  area,  however,  Denmark  \a  better  provided  with  raflways 
than  even  the  British  Isles. 

9.  Chief  Towns. — Copenhagen^  (pop.  274,000),  the  capital, 
most  advantageously  placed  beside  ^e  best  anchorage  and  across 
the  best  harbour  of  the  most  frequented  passage  to  the  Baltic,  is  the 
only  large  town  of  Denmark. 

It  embraces  within  it  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  urban  population  of  the 
country,  and  is  the  centre  of  education,  art,  manufactures,  and  trade,  besides 
being  the  arsenal  of  the  country.  The  city  lies  across  the  harbour  formed  by 
the  channel  between  the  mainland  of  Zealand  and  its  satellite  of  Amager,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  Odense,'*  in  Ftinen,  connected  by  canal  with  its  fiord,  is 
the  laigest  provincial  town  of  Denmark,  and  the  oldest  one  in  the  country. 
AarhmUf  on  the  east  coast  of  Jutland,  and  Aalborg,  on  the  Liim  fiord,  are 
the  chief  ports  of  the  peninsula.  At  Elainore  (Helsingor),  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Sound,  vessels  formerly  stopped  to  pay  the  **  Sound  dues  "  collected 
by  the  Danish  Government,  before  entering  the  Baltic ;  these,  however,  were 
aboUshed  by  treaty  in  1857.  Beside  this  is  the  strong  stone  fortress  of  Krxm' 
borg,  the  guns  of  which  command  the  passage. 

1  ^Don.  E^obenhavn  »  Merchants'  Harbour, 
s  Odin's  Oe  =  Odin's  Island. 
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10.  Qovenunent. — The  present  constitation  of  Denmark 
dates  from  1866.  The  ezecutive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
his  ministers,  the  legislative  in  the  Bigsdag  or  Diet,  comprising  the 
Landsthing  or  Upper  House,  and  the  FolkstMng  or  House  of  Com- 
mons, partly  nominated  by  the  Crown,  partly  elected,  indirectly,  by 
the  people. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  22 
aemteTy  or  districts — 12  on  the  islands,  and  10  in  Jutland. 

FAROE  ISLANDS. 

11.  The  Farder  (probably  meaning  sheep  islands,  from  Fomt^  a 
sheep),  out  in  (he  Atlantic,  between  Norway  and  Icehmd,  200  miles 
north  of  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland,  belonged  at  one  time  to  Norway, 
came  with  that  country  to  the  Danish  crown  in  1397,  and  remained 
in  its  possession  after  Norway  was  separated.  They  consist  of  25 
irr^^ularly-shaped  mountainous  islets  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks,  the 
coasts  of  which  descend  steeply  by  jagged  clifb  to  the  narrow 
channels  which  separate  them,  and  through  which  the  tidal  currents 
rosL  Together  they  occupy  nearly  500  square  miles,  the  largest  of 
them,  Stromo,  being  30  miles  in  length. 

The  hjghest  point,  named  SUMaretMidwr^  occurs  in  the  island  of  Osterd, 
and  rises  2792  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  climate  is  thoroughly  maritime, 
with  clouded  skies  and  frequent  changes;  though  they  are  in  such  a  high 
latitude  (62''),  snow  seldom  lies  for  more  tiian  a  day  or  two  in  winter.  The 
heavy  storms  which  sweep  oyer  the  islands  prevent  the  growth  of  trees ; 
barley  does  not  always  ripen.  The  general  aspect  of  the  islands  is  dull  and 
bare,  green  only  when  the  soil  happens  to  be  a  few  feet  thick.  The  islanders, 
nearly  10,000  in  number,  living  on  17  of  the  islands,  are  Norse  colonists, 
speaking  the  old  Scandinavian  dialect ;  their  food  is  given  chiefly  by  the  flocks 
of  sheep ;  ponies  run  half- wild.  Many  of  the  islanders  live  by  climbing  the 
dangerous  clifls  for  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  multitudes  of  sea  birds  that 
nest  on  them ;  others  are  fishers,  chiefly  of  cod  and  the  round-headed  whale, 
called  the  Grindhval  by  the  islanders,  which  comes  in  large  "  schools  "  or  herds. 

The  Faroe  Islands  send  two  deputies  to  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  and  form 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Iceland.  The  amtman  or  governor  resides  at  Tharshavn 
on  Siromd. 

ICELAND. 

12.  The  interesting  island  of  Iceland  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  nearer  Greenland  than  Europe,  and  might  be  considered 
part  of  America  ;  but  as  a  Danish  province  it  is  generally  grouped 
with  the  European  countries.  It  is  the  second  largest  of  the  European 
islands,  nearly  half  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  considerably 
larger  than  Ireland,  covering  about  38,500  square  miles.  Its 
general  outline,  cut  into  by  fiords,  recaUs  that  of  Norway  or  the 
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coaet  of  Scotland  ;  tlie  fiords  of  the  south  and  east  coast  are  com- 
paratively small,  those  on  the  north  and  west  run  deep  into  the 
land ;  there  the  Htma  Floi  and  Breithi  fiord,  filled  with  skerries, 
almost  shut  off  the  large  north-western  peninsula,  and  the  Fctacafiofi 
forms  a  great  bay. 

Almost  all  the  interior  is  high  and  mountainous  ;  cliffs  of  bare 
trap  rocks  form  the  eastern  and  western  halves,  a  belt  of  volcanic 
ishmd  heights  lying  between,  from  south  to  north.  The  thiee-fomths 
of  the  islemd  which  are  mountainous  rise  to  an  average  elevation  of 
from  1600  to  3000  feet,  and  as  perennial  snow  lies  at  heights  of  3000 
feet  in  the  south,  the  greater  part  is  at  too  high  an  elevation  to  allow 
of  agriculture.  About  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole  island  is  covered 
with  JshidU  or  glacier  fields,  an  eighteenth  part  with  lava  bed& 

On  the  aonth  of  the  volcanic  central  area  rises  the  hnge  mass,  called  the 
Vatna  or  Klofa  J6kuU,  coyering  more  than  8000  square  miles  (or  as  laige  in 
faraadth  as  between  London  and  Brighton),  on  the  sea  border  of  which  rises 
Orctfa^  (6429  fL),  the  bluest  point  of  the  island.  Towards  the  aoatk-west 
stands  the  devastating  volcano  of  Mekla  '  (5096  ft) 

18.  Only  a  few  moist  tracts  along  the  south  and  west  coasts,  and  a  few 
grassy  dales  in  the  south,  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  cultivation ;  elsewheie, 
mosses,  snow  fields,  and  volcanic  ashes  cover  the  land.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  to 
be  seen,  and  though  oats  a^d  barley  will  sometimes  grow,  the  chance  of  their 
ripening  is  so  precarious  that  it  becomes  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  to 
import  grain. 

14.  In  the  south  of  Iceland  the  longest  day  lasts  20  hours,  the  shortest 
4 ;  but  in  the  extreme  north  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  week  at  midsummer,  nor 
rises  for  a  like  time  in  midwinter.  The  climate  in  the  south,  where  the  wina 
Atlantic  cunent  reaches  the  shores,  is  wet,  foggy,  and  variable.  The  winter, 
though  long,  is  not  very  severe,  the  summer  cool-^-June,  July,  and  August 
being  the  only  months  in  which  snow  does  not  falL  The  noith  and  nortii- 
east  coasts,  which  are  washed  by  the  cold  East-Greenland  currant,  contrast 
with  the  southern  and  south-western.  This  stream  carries  drift-ice  throng 
the  strait  between  Iceland  and  Greenland  at  all  times  of  the  year,  send  in 
winter  this  firequentiy  extends  so  as  to  blockade  all  the  northern  shores  :  upon 
these,  however,  the  ice  casts  an  abundance  of  drift-wood  from  the  Siberisn 
seas,  valued  as  fuel  by  the  islanders. 

The  streams  are  generally  short  torrents,  but  lakes  are  frequent,  and  in 
some  cases  of  great  depth ;  ThdngvaUa  Vdtn  in  the  south,  and  Jfy  Fofti 
(Midge  lake)  in  the  north,  are  the  largest  In  the  volcanic  region  the  hot 
springs  and  geyaera*  are  remarkable  features. 

15.  The  Icelanders,  71,000  in  number,  are  the  desoendants  of 
the  old  Norwegian  colonists,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  honesty 
and  love  of  education ;  notwithstanding  their  poverty  and  adveiK 
Gizcumstanoes,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and 
write.     They  are  aU  Protestants,  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  ponies  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land ;  in  spring 

1  Ozsetls  a»  "  wOderness."  >  Hekl*  or  HekloQaUa  s  "  mantie 

*  From  od  g«yaa  =  breaking  up  suddenly. 
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nearly  all  the  men  go  off  to  the  south  coast  for  three  months  to  the  cod 
fiflheriea  on  the  banks,  to  which  French  and  Dutch  vessels  also  come  at  this 
season.  The  eider  ducks  and  seals,  along  the  coast,  are  taken  in  large  numbers. 
Knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  the  domestic  industry  of  the  island. 

Among  the  minerals,  Swrtar  brandy  a  kind  of  brown  coal  found  beneath 
the  lava  beds,  is  used  for  ftiel ;  sulphur  is  abundant ;  but  Iceland  spar  is  the 
only  mineral  exported. 

16.  Iceland  has  its  own  constitution  and  administration  under 
charter  of  1874,  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  the  Althing 
of  30  members  elected  by  the  people,  and  6  nominated  by  the  King 
of  Denmark. 

A  minister  for  Iceland  is  at  the  head  of  the  administratioD,  while  the 
highest  local  authority  rests  with  the  Qovemor  or  StifU  amtman,  who  resides 
at  MeyJ^amk  (2000).  The  island  is  divided  into  three  amts  or  provinces,  of 
Nordlendingaj  the  north;  Sudlendinffo,  the  south ;  and  Westyrdinga,  the  west, 
subdivided  into  sysads  or  counties. 

4.— GERMAN  EMPIRE  (Das  Dmtsehe^ Reich). 

1.  This  combination  of  Qermanic  States  extends  now  from  the 
oatUers  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bohemian  mountains  on  the  south  to 
the  Baltic  on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  borders  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  on  the  west,  to  those  of  Russia  on  the  east ;  the  greatest 
distance  across  it  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  being 
about  500  miles.  The  area  amounts  to  208,500  square  miles,  or 
somewhat  less  than  four  times  that  of  England.  The  mountains  on 
the  south  and  the  sea  on  the  north  give  natural  frontiers  for  the 
most  part,  but  west  and  east  artificial  boundaries  are  marked  out, 
which  correspond  only  in  a  few  parts  with  the  ethnc^praphic  limits 
of  Qermanic  and  Romanic  peoples  on  the  one  side,  and  Qermanic 
and  Slavonic  on  the  other. 

2.  Belief. — The  country  lies  partly  on  the  plateau  lands  and 
minor  ranges  which  extend  northward  from  the  Alps,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Northern  Europe,  and  this  gives  the  broad  distinction 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Qermany  (Ober  and  Nieder  Deutschland). 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  coast  are  the  expansions  of  the  river 
months  in  the  Baltic ;  the  lagoons  called  the  Kwriache  Baf,  Friache  Haff^ 
and  SUtUner  Haff;  the  estuaries  of  the  Elbe  and  Weeer;  and  the  rounded  inleta 
of  Jade  Bay  and  the  Ema  mouth,  on  the  North  Sea. 

3.  Rivers. — By  ixt  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  drained 
northwards  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  by  its  navigable  high- 
ways the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Rhine,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  :  the  south-eastern  comer  alone  belongs  to  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Danube  flowing  towards  the  Black  Sea. 

1  From  dUi  or  diota,  "belonging  to  the  people."  The  Latin  name  Germania,  from 
which  the  modem  derives,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Germanic  tribes 
themselves,  but  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Celtic  word 
"  gairm  "  «  a  loud  cry,  referring  to  the  war  shoat  with  which  they  began  an  attack. 
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4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Germany  presentB  leas  divenitj 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  difference  of  latitude  between  its 
northern  and  Bouthem  borders,  for  the  greater  strength  of  sunlight 
and  heat  received  in  the  south  is  compensated  to  some  extent  hj 
the  rise  of  the  land  in  that  direction  from  the  Baltic  plain.  The 
average  temperature  of  central  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  southern  England,  but  it  lies  betwe^i  much  wider  ex- 
tremes, the  heat  in  sunmier  being  nearly  10^  greater  than  in  England, 
and  the  winter  cold  MLing  nearly  the  same  amount  lower,  so  that 
at  Berlin  the  hackney  coaches  are  converted  for  the  time  into  sledges  ; 
but  the  climate  graduates  from  an  almost  maritime  one  in  the  west 
to  a  thoroughly  continental  one  in  the  east 

The  Elbe  at  Hambnig  is  only  closed  by  ice  for  a  short  time  in  severe 
winters,  bat  the  Vistula  is  sealed  np  from  December  till  the  beginning  of 
March  every  year.  The  swallows  appear  in  western  Germany  four  weeks 
sooner  than  in  eastern.  Westerly  winds  prevail  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  as  in  Britain ;  cold  dry  east  winds  in  spring.  Bain  falls  at  all 
seasons,  bnt  most  in  summer  (about  20  inches  in  Berlin),  and  more  towards 
the  west  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  than  towards  the  east 

6.  Products. — Following  this  distribution  of  climate,  the  forests  which  still 
cover  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  form  a  feature  of  its  landscapes,  are  chiefly 
of  the  hardier  pines  in  the  north  and  east,  and  of  deciduous  trees  in  the  south 
and  west  About  61  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  empire  is  suitable  for  culti- 
vation, the  forests  occupy  25  per  cent,  and  the  uncultivable  moors  and  moun- 
tain tracks  only  8  per  cent  Bye,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  the 
chief  grain  crops ;  flax  is  grown  in  all  parts,  tobacco  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Bhine  and  Oder ;  the  middle  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Bhine  and  Main 
are  noted  for  their  vineyards ;  north  Germany  is  noted  for  its  horses  and 
cattle,  the  central  districts  of  the  northern  lowland  for  sheep. 

The  mineral  products  of  Grermany  are  widely  spread.  By  far  the  most 
important  coal  and  iron  fields  of  the  empire  are  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Buhr,  a  small  tributary  of  the  lower  Bhine,  on  its  right  bank ;  next  in  point  of 
productiveness  stand  those  of  the  upper  vslleys  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia ;  third, 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  from  the  Yosges 
Mountains,  on  the  left  of  the  Bhine  basin.  The  Harz  Mountains  are  especially 
noted  for  their  wealth  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  the  Baltic  coasts  for 
their  amber. 

6.  People. — ^The  whole  population  of  the  German  Empire  is 
over  45  millions,  or  a  quarter  more  than  that  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  whole  of  the  German  people  of  Western  Europe  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  (a  considerable  portion 
remaining  in  Austria  and  Switzerland),  but  the  political  boundaries 
reach  beyond  the  borders  of  the  German  area  proper,  on  several  sides. 
Along  the  eastern  frontier  and  in  Lusatia  nearly  3  millions  of  Slavonic 
Lithuanians,  Poles,  Wends,  and  Ossechs,  are  included ;  in  the  north 
about  150,000  Danes,  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  branch  of 
the  German  family,  live  within  the  boundary  of  the  empire ;  and 
in  the  west  over  200,000  Bomanic  French  and  Wailoons, 
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The  natural  diTirion  of  the  oountry  into  highland  and  plain.  Upper  and 
Lower  Gennany,  also  marks  oat  broadly  two  regions  which  differ  in  dialect-. 
Hie  Upper  Gennan,  from  which  the  so-called  Hoch  deuUch,  the  written  lan- 
guage, has  come,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  article  daa  ;  the  Lower  or 
PUlU  deutach,  which  is  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  other,  by  the  article  dot, 

7.  Education,  Religion. — It  has  already  been  noticed  that  in  point  of 
education  and  general  culture  the  Germans  are  in  advance  of  all  the  world ; 
theirs  is,  above  all,  the  nation  of  earnest  thinkers.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  universities  in  the  empire  (at  Kdnigtberg,  Berlin,  Bredau,  Ortifz- 
wali  (in  Pomerania,  south-east  of  Stralsund),  Kiel,  Malle,  OdUingen,  MUtuteTf 
B<mn,  Marburg,  Rostock,  OteMen,  Jena,  Leipadg,  Reidelberg,  Freiburg,  Strass- 
burg,  Titidngen,  Munich,  JBrlangen,  and  WUrzburg),  with  many  other  aoidemies 
for  special  branches — art,  military,  forest,  agricidture,  and  navigation. 

8.  Protestantism  (62  per  cent)  prevails  in  all  parts  of  Germany  excepting 
in  the  south-west ;  Boman  Catholics,  most  aumerous  in  South  Germany,  form 
86  per  cent  of  the  population ;  Jews  about  1  per  cent 

9.  Constitation  of  the  Empire. — The  constitation  of  the 
Gennan  Empire  dates  from  1871,  and  by  its  tenns  the  States  which 
comprise  it  are  united  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care 
and  wel&ie  of  the  German  people.  The  supreme  direction  of  the 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire  is  vested  in  the  King 
of  Prussia,  controlled  by  the  BundearcUh,  or  Federal  Council,  formed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States  constituting  the  empire,  and  the 
Reiekdag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

The  States  of  the  empire  are  as  follows  : — 


Ares. 
English  8q.  Miles. 

Population. 
Dec.  1, 1880. 

Eongdom  of  Prussia 

.     134,178 

27,251,067 

„           Bavaria    . 

29,292 

5,271,516 

„           Saxony     . 

5,789 

2,973,220 

„           Wtirtemberg     . 

7,631 

1,970,132 

Grand-Duchy  of  Baden 

6,828 

1,670,189 

Hesse 

2,966 

936,944 

„              Mecklenburg-Schwe 

rin         6,137 

576,827 

-Strelit 

E   .          1,131 

100,269 

„              Saxe- Weimar 

1,404 

309,603 

„              Oldenburg 

2,471 

837,454 

Dochy  of  Brunswick    . 

1,426 

349,429 

„        Saxe  Meiningen 

953 

207,147 

„        Saxe  Altenburg     . 

610 

155,062 

„        Saxe  Coburg-Gotha 

760 

194,479 

„        Anhalt 

906 

232,747 

Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolsta 

dt              364 

80,149 

„            Schwarzburg-Sondersb 

lausen       333 
.     200,977 

71,083 

Carry  forward   . 

42,687,217 
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Brouglit  forward    . 
Principality  of  Waldeck 

„  Reuse  (elder  Une)  . 

„  Reuss  (younger  line) 

„  Schaumburg  Lippe 

„  Lippe   . 

Free  town  of  Ltibeck   . 
„  Bremen  . 

„  Hamburg 

Reichflland,  or  Imperial  territory  of  Aleace- 

Lonaine  (ElsaBS-Lothringen)  5,603 


Area. 

Popolfttion. 

BngUBh  8q.  Maes. 

Dec  1,1880. 

.     200,977 

42,587,217 

433 

56,548 

122 

50,782 

320 

101,265 

171 

35,332 

438 

120,214 

109 

63,571 

97 

156,229 

158 

454,041 

1,571,971 


Total 


208,425  45,194,177 


10.  The  States  of  the  Empire,  together  with  Luxemburg,  are  combined  for 
the  fortherance  of  their  trade  and  commerce  in  a  Ciutoms*  League  or  ZcU- 
verein,  the  adminiBtration  of  which  is  merged  in  l^e  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the 
Empire,  at  Berlin.  The  customs'  receipts,  together  with  excise  and  stamp 
duties,  and  the  profits  from  telegraphs  and  the  post-office  are  paid  into  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  to  be  appUed  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  EmpiR. 
Upwards  of  22,000  miles  of  railway  (1  mile  to  each  9^  of  area)  facilitate  com- 
munication over  the  empire,  and  nearly  5000  ships,  of  over  a  million  tons 
burthen,  belong  to  the  ports.  Each  state,  however,  retains  its  own  independent 
internal  administration,  and  on  this  account  it  Is  necessary  to  notice  the  more 
important  of  them  separately. 

NORTH  GERMANY. 
Prussia. 

11.  Prxtssia,^  the  growth  of  which  state  has  been  rapid  since 
Frederick  the  Great  acquired  Silesia  (1742),  now  extends  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  west 
across  to  Russian  Poland  ;  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
taken  from  Denmark  in  1865,  and  of  Hanover  in  1866,  united  the 
formerly  separate  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  kingdom. 
Prussia  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  lowland  of  Germany, 
and  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  empire ;  its 
population  (27  nullions)  is  also  considerably  more  than  ludf  of  that 
of  the  whole  empire. 

1 2.  The  crown  of  Prussia  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  government  the  king  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  ministers. 

The  legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  king  with  a  representatiTS 
assembly  composed  of  two  Chambers,  the  Herrenhaus  (or  House  of  Lords)  and 
the  Abgeordnctetihaua  (or  Chamber  of  Deputies). 

Prussia  is  divided  administratively  into  the  thirteen  provinces  of  £(Ut  and 

1  Named  from  the  Praczi  or  Bonissi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Prossia  proper, 
between  the  lower  Vistula  and  Niemen  rivers 
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West  Jhrusna,  BrandenJbwrg,  Pomerania,  Poaen,  and  SUetia,  in  the  east ; 
Saxomy,  central;  SMeawig-HoUUin,  ^^i^  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea ;  JTanooer,  West^phaUot  Rhindand  or 
Rhenish  Prossia,  and  Heue^Naasau^  in  the  west ;  HchenmUirn,  a  detached 
territory  in  the  south. 

13.  By  far  the  most  important  centre  of  population  is  the  city 
of  Berlin  (1,122,000),  the  capital  both  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  ProBsia.  The  growth  of  this  city  round  the  islets  of  the 
Spree,  on  the  sandy  plain  of  Brandenburg,  is  comparatively  modem, 
and  at  first  sight  its  situation  seems  to  present  no  natural  advan- 
tages. But  its  position  midway  between  the  natural  highways  of 
the  Oder  leading  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  Elbe  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  channels  which  almost  unite  there  across  the  plain,  give 
it  great  natural  facilities  of  communication  with  widely  separated 
T^ons.  It  is  now  a  great  railway  centre,  and  besides  its  attraction 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  court,  and  its  university  and 
schools,  it  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  is 
fiBunous  for  iron-casting  and  porcelain. 

The  great  inanufacturing  districts  of  Prussia,  as  of  England,  are  those  of 
its  coal  and  iron  fields,  in  Silesia  and  Rhenish  Prussia.  Bredau  (pop.  272,000), 
on  the  Oder,  the  capital  of  the  mining  districts  of  Silesia,  has  grown  to  be  the 
second  town  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  very  extensive  manufactures  and  a 
great  trade  by  river  and  railway.  It  is  also  the  emporium  of  the  flaz-grow- 
ing  district  of  Silesia.  About  the  Rhemsh  coalfields,  which  yield  half  the 
snpply  of  the  kingdom,  stand  the  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  of  Cologne 
(pop.  165,000),  Aachen  or  Aix,  Barmen,  DUsaeldorft  Elberfeld,  Orefdd,  and 
Dortmund,  spinning  cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  silk ;  and  the  famous  iron  and 
steel  works  of  SoUngen  and  Eeaen,  where  EJrupp*s  steel  guns  are  made.  Mag- 
ddmrg,  on  the  Elbe,  and  Cauel,  on  the  Fulda,  are  the  great  manufacturing  and 
trading  towns  of  central  Prussia.  Much  of  the  internal  trade  of  Germany 
is  still  carried  on  at  great  annual  fairs,  and  in  this  respect  the  two  FranltforU 
(on  the  Main  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Oder  to  the  east)  hold  the  most  import- 
ant place.  HanoveTf  on  the  Leine,  is  the  point  of  exchange  of  the  mineral 
products  of  the  Harz  for  the  goods  which  come  in  by  Bretnen  on  the  Weser, 
and  has  besides  important  manufactures  of  its  own. 

The  chief  ports  belonging  to  Prussia  are  the  Baltic  ones — KSnigaberg, 
Danzig,  Stettin,  StraUund,  Memd,  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  Kiel,  on  the 
Baltic ;  AUona,  on  the  Elbe,  next  Hamburg.  Posen,  on  the  Warthe,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poland,  and  is  the  most  important  fortress  towards  the 
Russian  frontier.  Wiesbaden  is  the  most  important  and  the  oldest  of  the* 
watering-places  which  have  grown  up  round  the  mineral  springs  of  Nassau. 
BisMfen,  where  Luther  was  bom,  and  JBrfurt,  where  he  resided,  both  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  are  notable  points  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany. 

Saxont. 

14.  The  kingdom  of  Saxont  lies  along  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Erz  Qebirge,  which  divide  it  from  Bohemia.  Tl^  river  Elbe 
breaks  through  these  mountains  into  Saxony  by  the  picturesque 
wooded  goiges  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  flows  on  noith- 
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westwards  as  the  great  liighway  and  outlet  of  the  country.  The 
products  and  manufactures  of  busy  Saxony  are  very  yaried.  Its 
mountains  are  clothed  with  woods,  and  are  rich  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  coal ;  its  porcelain  clay  is  the  best  in  Europe  ;  its  sheep 
are  celebrated  for  their  wool ;  its  cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  ; 
and  its  soil  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 

1 5.  Dresden  (pop.  220,000),  its  capital,  finely  placed  on  the  Elbe, 
famous  for  its  art  treasures,  has  also  many  varied  manufiactures. 

So-called  "  Dresden  china"  is  made  for  the  most  part  at  Meisaen,  15  miles 
north-west  of  Dresden.  Leipzig  (pop.  210,000)  is  not  only  the  seat  of  a 
famous  nniversity  (second  in  the  fimpire)  and  the  great  book  market  of  Ger- 
many, bnt  has  one  of  the  largest  annual  fairs  in  the  world,  to  which  merchants 
come  ttom  aU  parts  of  the  earth,  even  from  America  and  China.  Chemmli 
and  Zwickau,  beside  the  Saxon  coalfield,  are  the  great  woollen  and  machine- 
mannfactnring  towns  of  the  kingdouL  Freiberg  is  famed  for  its  school  of  mines. 

16.  The  present  constitution  of  Saxony  dates  from  1831.  The 
king  holds  the  executive  power,  and  shares  the  legislative  with  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  composed  of  princes,  barons, 
burgomasters,  and  deputies  from  the  University  of  Leipzig  and 
from  five  collegiate  institutions ;  the  lower,  of  deputies  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  manufacturers,  merchants,  towns,  and  villagers. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  (Krels-Hauptmannschaften) 
of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  and  Zwickau, 

Smaller  States  of  North  Germany. 

17.  All  the  smaller  states  of  central  and  northern  Germany 
— ^the  Gtand-Duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  Oldenburg ;  the  Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  and  Anhalt  (Dessau-Eothen)  ;  and  the 
Principalities  of  Schwarzburg,  Waldeck,  Beuss,  and  lappe — are 
little  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchies,  in  each  of  which  the 
legiBlative  power  is  vested  in  a  diet  or  parliament  In  Mecklenbuig 
Schwerin  and  Strelitz  alone,  the  diet  is  composed  of  the  equestrian 
order  and  the  burghers,  the  peasantry  being  unrepresented. 

These  little  states  present  few  features  that  require  notice.  Mecklenbuig- 
Schwerin  (5137  square  miles)  is  the  laigest  of  the  northern  Grand-Duchies ; 
Beuss  senior  (122  square  miles)  the  smallest  of  the  principalities.  Brunmoick, 
on  the  Ocker,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser,  between  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  ia 
the  largest  town  of  these  minor  states.  Mainz  (or  Mayence),  in  Hesae,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bhine  and  Main,  is  the  strongest  fortress  in  Qermany. 
Ootha  has  the  most  important  geographical  establishment  in  the  world. 

18.  Hamburg  (348,000),  Brbmek,  and  L^bbck,  the  remaining 

free  Hanse^  towns,  are  republics,  each  governed  by  a  senate  and 

1  The  Hansa  or  League  of  the  North  German  towns  was  the  first  tnule-union  of 
Europe,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  At  one  time  it  inelnded  86  towns,  and 
had  seTeral  foreign  factories. 
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house  of  buigesBefl.     Each  of  them  has  a  small  territory  besides 
that  occupied  by  the  city. 

They  are  the  great  gates  of  the  external  commeroe  of  Gennanyi  and  from 
this  hare  also  become  important  centres  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, and  of  the  necessaries  of  trading  (tobacco,  sugar-refining;  cotton-spin- 
ning, shipbuilding).  Besides  the  traffic  brought  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  by 
their  rirers,  all  the  railways  of  the  north-west  conveige  towards  them,  and 
through  them  a  stream  of  emigration  constantly  flows  to  America.  More 
than  5000  Tessels  come  to  Hamburg  in  the  year;  nearly  8000  to  Bremen 
or  its  port  of  Bnjnerhaven, 

SOUTH  GERMANY. 
Bavaria.^ 

19.  The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  (29,300  square  miles),  about  the 
same  sixe  as  Scotland,  lies  on  the  plateau  lands  which  extend  north 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine  and  Mchtd  Oebirge,  and  eastward  to  the 
height  of  the  B&hmer  Wdld,  All  the  south  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  east ;  aU  the  north  of  the  country  in  that  of  the 
Main,  flowing  west  to  join  the  Rhine.  The  detached  Rhenish 
palatinate  lies  west  of  the  Rhine,  partly  on  the  heights  of  the 
Hardt,  partly  on  the  low  valley  of  the  river. 

\^oods  occnpy  84  per  cent  of  the  surface ;  cultivated  land  41  per  cent. 
Iron,  coal,  graphite,  and  kaolin  (from  the  Bohmer  Wald),  and  lithographic 
stone  (from  Solenhofen,  in  North  Bavaria)  are  the  most  important  minerals. 
Its  population  of  5  millions  is  two-thirds  Roman  Catholic,  one-third 
Protestant. 

20.  Munich  (Munchen),  the  capital  (229,000),  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  bare  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar,  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  has  risen  to  importance  as  the  central 
point  of  the  great  grain-growing  plateau  of  southern  Bavaria.  It 
is  the  great  com  depdt  of  the  country,  and  the  place  of  manu- 
£actQTe  of  its  favourite  beer,  the  national  beverage.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts  and  for 
its  splendid  buildings.  Munich,  Erlangen,  and  Wiirzburg,  aie  the 
seats  of  universities. 

Ancient  IfUryiberff  (Norimberga),  with  its  double  line  of  walls,  where 
watches,  first  called  Niimbei^  eggs,  were  invented,  is  the  great  seat  of 
Industry  and  commerce  in  the  north  of  Bavaria,  exporting  toys  which  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  stands  on  the  Ludwigs  Canal,  the  most  important 
one  in  the  kingdom,  uniting  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

Augtburg  (Augusta  Ylndelicorum),  on  the  Lech,  north-west  of  Munich, 
where  the  Protestants  presented  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  Charles  V.,  is  a 
chief  centre  of  Bavarian  trade  and  exchange.  WiMmrg,  on  the  Main,  is  the 
old  capital  of  Franconia,  the  district  which  was  peopled  by  colonies  of  Franks 
in  the  sixth  century. 

1  Bayem  (Lat.  Boiaria,  from  the  old  Oermanic  people  Boioaril). 
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Speyer  or  Spire  and  the  fortrese  of  Landau  are  also  important  places  in 
the  palatinate. 

21.  The  conBtitution  of  Bavaria  dates  from  1818.  The  king 
has  the  executive  power  ;  the  legislative  fdnctions  are  performed  by 
the  Crown  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parliament 

The  provincial  diyiriona  of  the  country  are  Upper  and  Lower  Anjoria  in 
the  sonth-eaflt ;  Svfobia  ^  in  the  aonth-west ;  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Fran- 
conia  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  in  the  north ;  heddes  the  Bhenith 
PalaHnaU,*  lying  west  of  the  Rhine  between  Hesse  and  Lorraine. 

WUBTEMBERQ. 

22.  The  little  kingdom  of  Wurtemherg  (7500  square  miles)  is  a 
hilly  country,  averaging  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  well  watered  by 
the  system  of  the  Neekar,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  Svxibian 
Jura  or  Ravhe  Alp  rises  in  the  sou^-east,  the  Schwarzwald  in  the 
west  About  30  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  wooded ;  elsewhere  agricol- 
ture  is  carefully  prosecuted.  The  vineyards,  especially  of  the  Keckar 
valley,  give  excellent  wine.     Iron  and  salt  are  the  chief  minerals. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  considerable ;  those  of  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  paper,  tobacco,  beer,  and  iron- work  are  the  chief;  and  the 
external  trade  in  timber  is  large.  The  book  trade  of  the  country  stands  next 
to  that  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  this  centres  in  the  capital,  StuUffart 
(117,000),  where  Hegel  was  bom,  and  where  Schiller  spent  his  youUL  The 
fortress  of  172m,  on  the  Danube,  where  it  leaves  Wttrtemberg^  has  a  large 
transit  trade.  Heilbronn  is  another  important  trading  place.  Tibinffen  is  the 
university  town.    Like  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

28.  The  little  territory  belonging  to  ^e  house  of  SoheruoQem^  which 
runs  into  Wiirtemberg  on  tiie  south,  fell  by  inheritance  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  1849. 

Baden. 

24.  Baden,  the  largest  of  the  Grand-Duchies  (5800  square 
miles,  one-sixth  less  than  Yorkshire),  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  Germany,  the  eastern  or  right  side  of  the 
broad  lowland  of  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the  slope  of  the  Schwan- 
toaJd.  The  Rhine,  bordering  it  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
affords  a  fine  highway,  and  the  streams  flowing  to  it  from  the  hills 
water  the  land  admirably,  besides  giving  great  motive  power  by 
their  rapid  descent. 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  surface  is  forest-oovered ;  thirty-seven  per  cent 
well-tilled  agricultural  land,  meadow,  vineyard,  or  orchard.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing state,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  ui  the  transit  of  goods.  CarUmhtj 
the  capital,  and  Mannheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  Rhine,  are  its 
largest  towns.     Heidelberg  (north)  and  Freiburg  (south)  are  the  seats  of  uni- 

1  An  ancient  dtichv  of  the  Frank  empire  named  from  the  tribe  of  the  Sneri. 

s  The  name  Polatmate  or  Pfalz  is  derived  from  the  territory  which  was  from  the 
eleventh  century  onward  under  a  hereditary  Count  Palatine  or  Pfals-^raf  of  Qvmaaj. 
Bavaria  received  the  largest  share  of  thii  territory  at  the  peace  of  1816. 
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Tenitiea.    Baden-Baden  in  the  centre,  the  famous  watering-place,  giyes  its 
name  to  the  Duchy. 

25.  The  "  Reichflland  "  or  imperial  territory  of  Elsabs-Lothbin- 
GSN  (Alsace  and  Lorraine),  restored  to  Qermany  after  the  war  of  1 87 1, 
comprises  the  area  beyond  the  Rhine  within  which  the  Qermanic 
element  of  population  prevails.  Elsass  (which  from  1798  to  1871 
formed  the  French  departments  of  Haut-and  Bas-Rhin),  sloping 
to  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Yosges,  is  an  exceedingly  rich, 
popnlous,  and  fertile  territory,  which  was  called  in  the  old  times  the 
storehouse,  granary,  and  wine-cellar  of  Germany.  Lothringen 
(embracing  the  whole  of  the  former  French  department  of  Moselle 
and  the  eastern  half  of  that  of  Meurthe)  extends  farther  back  over 
the  undulating  forest  plateau  between  the  Yosges  and  Ardennes,  and 
has  its  chief  wealth  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  Saar  valley. 
The  main  outlets  of  the  country  by  water  are  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine-Rhdne  canal  wMch  passes  through  Southern  Elsass. 

The  fortress  of  Stnutburg  (107,000),  on  the  Rhine,  in  central  Elsass, 
anciently  a  free  imperial  city  of  Germany,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  Heichsland 
and  its  university  town,  noted  also  for  its  manufacture  of  leather-work  and 
of  beer.  The  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  factories  and  machine  works  of  the 
province  centre  at  MMausen  in  southern  Elsass.  The  fortresses  of  Metz  and 
Diedenhofen  or  Thionville,  memorable  in  the  war  of  1871,  are  the  chief  places 
in  Lothringen.  The  administration  of  the  territory  is  under  a  Governor- 
general  or  Statthalter,  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  a  Representative 
Body  with  limited  powers.  The  population  (1,570,000)  is  mainly  Roman 
Catholic. 

5.— AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

1.  Since  1867  Austria  (German,  CEster-reich  *)  and  Hungary 
(Ungam)  are  two  distinct  kingdoms  (sometimes  called  the  ds-Leithan 
and  Tran^LeUhofn  monarchies,  the  Leitha  being  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Danube  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary),  united  by  having  a  common  ruler  of 
the  German  house  of  Hapeburg,  as  well  as  in  external  policy  and  in 
military  affairs.  AustriarHungary  belongs  to  the  Germanic  group  of 
European  States,  because  the  dominant  race  is  German.  The  Germans, 
however,  do  not  form  so  much  as  a  third  of  its  varied  population. 

2.  Extent. — ^In  point  of  area  (241,000  square  miles)  Austria- 
Hungary  ranks  third  among  the  European  States,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia  alone  being  larger^  It  is  rather  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  England,  its  extreme  north  and  south  points  being  nearly 
700  miles  apart,  its  east  and  west  extremities  nearly  900  miles 
distant  from  one  another. 

1  Charlemagne  founded  the  <Ester-reicli  or  eastern  realm  as  an  eastern  ftiontier  pro- 
Tfnce  for  protection  against  the  inoaraions  of  the  tribes  of  the  Fannonlan  and  Dacian 
plain,  which  was  subsequently  (890)  occupied  by  the  hosts  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians 
after  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 
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Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria  are  oonterminons  with  Austria  on  the 
west ;  Pnusia  and  Russia  lie  north  and  north-east ;  Romania  lies  sonth- 
east  of  Hungary ;  Serria  and  Montenegro  to  the  south.  The  peninsula  of  Istria, 
extending  into  the  northern  Adriatic,  with  its  gulfs  on  each  side,  is  the  only 
maritime  portion  of  the  fh>ntier  of  Austria  proper ;  but  to  reach  this  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Eastern  Alps  must  be  crossed.  The  steep  and  rocky  shores 
of  Dalmstia  belonging  to  it  are  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

3.  Belief. — ^Austria-Hungary  has  been  well  termed  the  "  Empire 
of  the  Danvhe"  since  it  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  basin  of 
that  river,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  its  upper  plain,  which  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  west,  however,  Austria  embraces  nearly  half  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Alps  between  the  plateau  of  Bavaria  and  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the 
mountain  and  valley  scenery  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg  resembling  that  of  Switxer- 
land  on  a  lesser  scale ;  the  highest  point  of  all  here  is  the  Ortler  Spitse 
(12,817  it)  An  eastern  outlier  of  these  heights,  the  Bakowsf  Wold,  runs  into 
Hungary,  compelling  the  Danube  to  form  a  sharp  east-to-south  bend  or  knee 
in  its  course.  In  the  north-west  the  Bdhmer  Wcddf  the  Erz  and  Jtieten 
Gebirffe  (Schneekoppe,  6254  fL),  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  and  the  Moravian 
heifffUs,  enclose  the  high  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe  in  Bohemia.  Farther  east 
the  wooded  Carpathians,  with  the  high  outlying  granitic  mass  of  the  Tatra 
(8685  ft.)i  rise  round  the  north  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  These  are  continued 
by  the  Transjflmnian  Alps  (Negoi,  8845  ft),  which  form  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  next  Romania,  and  which,  with  their  northern  branch,  the  Biharia 
Mountains,  enclose  the  highland  of  Transylvania  or  Siebenbtirsen,  on  the 
east  of  the  Hungarian  plain. 

4.  Bivers  and  Lakes. — The  Danube,  entering  Austria  £rom 
Bavaria  as  a  considerable  river,  and  flowing  south-eastward  over  the 
plain  of  Hungary,  grows  to  more  than  half  a  mile  in  width  before 
it  leaves  the  Hungarian  border  to  descend  by  the  gotge  of  the  Iron 
Gfates  into  its  lower  plains.     It  is  the  great  highway  of  the  kingdom, 

I  and  the  great  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east 

j  Tke  Save,  the  southern  boundary  river  of  Hungary,  and  the  Drave,  join  the 

I  Danube  in  the  south  from  the  Eastern  Alps,  up  to  the  base  of  which  both  are 

navigable.    The  Theiss,  winding  south  through  the  plain  of  Hungary  from  its 

source  in  the  Carpathians,  is  its  great  northern  tributary,  also  navigable,  and  so 

full  of  fish  as  to  be  popularly  described  as  "  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  fish." 

The  March,  from,  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  corresponds  to  the  Leitha  from  the 

j  south  in  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  Hungary.    The 

I  high  basin  of  Bohemia,  as  before  said,  forms  the  upper  basin  of  the  Elbe, 

which  escapes  thence  into  Saxony.     The  head  stream  of  the  Oder  passes 

through  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  the  Fistula,  draining  like  these  to  the  Baltic, 

has  its  head  streams  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  in  Galida,  the 

I  eastern  portion  of  which  province,  however,  drains  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the 

Dniester, 

The  two  large  lake  basins  of  the  country,  which  seem  to  be  remnants  of 

j  much  more  extensive  inland  waters,  lie  in  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and 

!  the  Drave.    The  larger,  the  Flatten  See  or  Balaton  Lake,  fifty  miles  long, 

shallow  and  stagnant,  overflows  into  the  surrounding  marshes  only  in  spring ; 

the  Neusiedler  See,  farther  north,  is  now  so  dried  np  that  its  deeper  hoUows 
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only  are  filled  with  water.  Between  the  years  1865  and  1870  its  bed  was  so 
dry  that  cnltiTation  was  extended  over  a  great  part  of  it.  The  LdkB  of 
Conaianzt  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Alps,  and  tiie  Logo  di  OarcUi,  on  the 
aouthem,  touch  upon  Anstrian  territory. 

5.  Climate. — Though  from  the  variations  of  elevation  the 
climates  of  different  parts  of  Austria-Hungary  are  very  diverse,  three 
broad  divisions  may  be  recognised— (1)  the  climate  of  the  countries 
which  lie  north  of  the  Carpathian  heights,  in  which  the  winters 
are  long  and  cold,  and  in  which  the  vine  does  not  flourish  ;  (2) 
that  of  the  central  plains  and  slopes  of  Hungary,  favourable  to  wheat 
and  vines  ;  and  (3)  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  the  Adriatic  shores, 
which  yield  oil  and  silk. 

Snow  begins  to  fall  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  north  in  September,  and  lies 
on  the  heights  till  May.  If  we  take  the  climate  of  Vienna  as  representing 
that  of  the  central  regions  of  the  country,  we  find  it  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
London  on  the  average  of  the  year,  but  it  is  much  more  excessive.  During 
the  whole  month  of  January  the  temperature  at  Vienna  averages  two  or  three 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  and  then  the  Danube  is  crossed  on  the  ice.  The 
heat  at  midsummer,  however,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  on  an  average  m  excess 
of  that  felt  in  England.  The  rainfidl  generally  is  somewhat  less  than  in 
England.  The  north  Adriatic  coasts  are  subject,  especially  in  summer,  to  the 
strong,  cold,  dry  north  wind  known  as  the  Bora. 

Generally  speaking,  aU  the  mountainous  borders  of  Austria-Hungary  are 
forest-covered,  the  woods  occupying  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  of  those 
regions ;  the  great  plain  of  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  open  treeless  sUppe, 

6.  People. — ^Austria-Hungary  extends  over  the  area  in  which 
the  different  families  of  men  in  Europe  meet  and  interlace.  Its 
population  of  38,000,000  includes  OermaniCf  Slavonic,  Magyar, 
and  Romanic  elements,  with  their  various  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  Germanic  prevails  in  the  Alpine  regions  and  in  the  vaUey  of 
the  Danube  in  the  west,  and  is  widely  mingled  with  the  Slavonic 
and  Uagyar  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Slavs,  the  most  numerous  branch,  forming  about  46  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population,  appear  in  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  southern ;  to  the 
nofthem  Slavs  belong  the  Cfsseehi  of  Bohemia  (the  most  westerly  outpost  of  this 
family),  the  Moravians  and  SloveUka,  Poles  and  Jiuthenians,  or  Bussniaks 
of  Galicia  and  Bukovina ;  to  the  southern  Slavs  belong  the  Slovenes,  Croats, 
and  Servians,  who  occupy  the  southern  border  lands  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Drave  and  Save,  westward  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria  and  the  Dal- 
matian coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Momantc  element  appears  in  the  south- 
east on  the  Danube  frontier,  in  southern  Transylvania  and  eastern  Bukovina 
( WaUaehicms),  and  in  the  south-west,  where  the  Italians  prevail  in  numbers 
on  the  borders  of  Venetia.  The  Magyars  occupy  the  central  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Szeklers  of  eastern  Transylvania  are  a  branch  of  the  same  family, 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  once  formidable  Huns.  Among 
minor  elements  of  population  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces, 
Oypsies  in  Hungary,  and  Amunians  in  Transylvania  and  Galicia. 

7.  Beligion  and  Eduoation. — The  state  religion  is  the 
Boman  Catholic,  and  this  is  professed  by  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
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tion  ;  a  large  proportion  on  the  eastern  borders  next  Rnsaia  adhere 
to  the  Greek  Church  ;  Protestants  are  most  numerous  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  but  form  only  a  tenth  part  General  education, 
excepting  in  €(ennan  Austria,  where  the  compulsoty  system  is 
enforced,  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  There  are,  however,  ten 
universities  in  Austria -Hungary — at  VtennOy  Praguey  Pest,  GraZy 
Inni^ynjLck,  Cracow,  Lemherg^  OzernowitZy  Klatuenburg,  and  Agram, 

8.  IndustrieB. — ^The  occupations  of  the  country  naturally 
divide  themselves  between  the  mining  and  pastoral  industries  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  of  the  plains. 

Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  latgest  share  of  the  population ;  and  the 
lower  lands  of  Austria-Hungary  are  among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Europe, 
and  would  be  still  more  productive  if  better  methods  of  fSuming  were  in 
general  use.  Oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  maize,  are  the  commonest  grains ; 
ilaz  and  hemp  are  widely  grown,  wines  and  tobacco  chiefly  in  Hungary,  hops 
in  Bohemia.  The  central  Hungarian  steppes  are  full  of  cattle,  and  those  of 
the  Alpine  regions  are  an  exceedingly  fine  breed.  Merino  sheep,  introduced 
by  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  1763,  are  carefully  reared,  especially  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  Hunting  is  still  an  important  industry  in  the  forest 
countries ;  the  bear  appears  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  and  in  Dal- 
matia  ;  the  wolf  in  southern  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Galicia.  The  river 
fisheries  are  important  all  over  the  land.  The  coast  fisheries  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rocky  Dalmatia,  where  there  is  little  cultivable  land. 

9.  Mineral  Froduots. — The  mountains  are  rich  in  minenl 
wealth,  and  some  parts  of  them,  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  in  the 
north,  and  in  Camiola  in  the  south,  are  nearly  the  richest  in 
Europe  in  this  respect. 

Qold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  are  present  in  large  quantities,  but 
the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  is  that  of  iron,  whidi  is  found  in 
every  province  excepting  those  which  lie  round  the  Adriatic,  and  most 
abundfloitly  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  Austria  possesses  numerous  coalfields, 
the  richest  of  which  are  those  of  Bohemia,  and  it  stands  fifth  among  European 
countries  in  respect  of  the  quantity  annually  mined  :  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains are  incomparably  rich  in  salt ;  at  the  famous  mines  of  WidieKka  (near 
Cracow),  the  largest  in  the  world,  where  galleries,  balls,  and  even  a  chapel, 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  salt,  a  million  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually 
raised.  Salzburg^  in  the  Tyrol,  takes  its  name  fh>m  the  salt  mountains  of  its 
vicinity. 

10.  MannfaotureB. — ^Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  manufEkctures  in  some  parts  of  Austria,  the  country  is  still  de- 
pendent to  a  considerable  extent  on  foreign  lands. 

Manufactures  are  most  developed  in  the  German  portion  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  districts  round  Vienna,  in  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  in 
Styria.  The  Magyar  countries  are  far  behind  in  this  respect,  and  Dalmatia 
and  Bukovina  have  scarcely  any  manufactures  at  alL  Weaving  employs  the 
largest  number  of  hands ;  next  in  number  come  the  metal,  stone,  and  wood 
workers,  then  the  workers  in  leather.  Iron  and  steel  goods  are  made  in  the 
Alps  of  Styria. 
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11.  Trade. — Enclosed  on  almost  all  sides  by  mountains,  the 
kingdoms  of  Austria  and  Hungary  have  few  natural  facilities  for 
traffic  with  the  outer  world,  and  ^eir  foreign  commerce  is  conse- 
quently small. 

The  only  available  sea-board  on  the  Adriatic  has  to  be  reached  by  crossing 
the  high  ranges  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  then  opens  only  upon  an  inland 
branch  of  an  inland  sea ;  the  Danube,  its  great  highway,  also  leads  to  an 
inland  sea.  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  conntiy  passes  overland 
through  Qermany ;  part  to  Turkey  by  the  Danube ;  smaller  shares  towards 
Italy  and  Busaia.  Britain  receives  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  fh>m 
Hungary.  From  the  diversity  of  products  of  the  great  divisions,  however, 
the  internal  traffic  is  very  large ;  the  Danube  joins  the  treeless  granary  of 
Hungary  with  the  Alpine  lands  of  the  west,  which  are  rich  m  wood  but 
deficient  in  com. 

Bailways  now  extend  over  every  part  of  the  kingdoms,  and  several  lines 
have  been  carried  over  the  mountains  to  bring  the  central  lands  into  easier 
communication  with  the  Adriatic 

12.  Government. — Previous  to  the  war  of  1866  Austria  was 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  disasters  of  that  war,  however,  com- 
pelled the  emperor  to  reform  the  internal  administration  of  the 
state,  and  to  grant  to  the  Hungarians  the  constitution  for  which 
they  had  struggled  in  1848.  The  government  of  both  states  is 
now  a  constitutional  one. 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  their  own  Parliament,  Ministers,  and 
Qovemment  In  Austria  the  Iteichsrathf  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  consists 
of  an  Upper  (Herrenhaus)  and  a  Lower  Chamber  (Abgeordnetenhaus).  In 
Hungary  the  Diet  is  also  composed  of  an  Upper  House  of  Magnates  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  kingdoms  are  united  by  having  one 
hereditary  sovereign,  a  common  army  and  navy,  and  a  united  external  diplo- 
macy controlled  by  a  body  called  the  Delegations,  half  of  which  represents 
the  Legislature  of  Austria,  half  that  of  Hungary,  its  jurisdiction  being 
limited  to  foreign  affairs  and  war.  Each  of  the  Cis-Leithan  Crown  lands  has 
its  provincial  diet  in  addition. 

Cis-Leithan  Austria. 

13.  The  Aich-Duchies  of  Aubtbia  (pop.  3,000,000),  below  and 
above  the  Enns,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  monarchy.  They  extend 
along  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  below  Vienna  emerges  upon 
a  broad  plain,  of  which  the  Marchfeld  forms  the  best-known  part. 
The  country  is  hilly,  and  in  the  south  quite  alpine  in  its  character. 
Coal  and  iron  are  won  ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success,  and  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  great  importance.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  without  exception  Germans. 

Viewna^  (pop.  1,100,000),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the 
Danube,  just  where  it  leaves  the  mountainous  region  and  enters  the  plain,  is 
a  great  centre  of  traffic ;  all  the  provinces  radiate  outward  from  this  centre, 
and  the  most  convenient  highroads  from  one  to  another  lead  through  it. 

1  Qennan  Wi$n,  from  the  little  stream  of  the  Wien  which  flows  through  {he  old  city. 
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Vienna  compriMS  within  itself  one- seventh  of  all  the  industrial  activity  of 
Austria.  Lirutf  also  on  the  Danube,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade. 
SteyVf  on  the  river  Enns,  is  noted  for  its  steel  and  iron  industry.  Right  in 
the  centre  of  the  limestone  mountains,  in  a  district  famous  for  its  salt  minei 
and  brine  springs,  and  hence  known  as  the  Salzhcmmerffut  (*<  Bstate  of  the 
Salt  Office '0>  are  Tschl  and  HaUsiaU, 

14.  The  Duchy  of  Salzburg  (pop.  165,000}  is  a  mountain 
country,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ice-clad  Hohe  Tauem,  and 
drained  by  the  Salza,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn.  Gold,  iron,  nickel, 
and  salt  (at  Hallein)  are  won.  ScUzburg^  the  capital,  is  renowned 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 

16.  The  Duchy  of  Sttbia  (Steiermark,  pop.  1,200,000}  is 
traversed  by  three  spurs  of  the  Alps,  but  not  wanting  in  fertile 
plains  and  valleys,  which  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  cultivated. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mur,  Drau  or  Drave,  and  Sau  or 
Save.     The  north  is  inhabited  by  Qermans,  the  south  by  Slovenes. 

Northern  Styria  is  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  steel  and  iron  industry, 
carried  on  more  especially  around  Leoben,  The  capital,  Qrtu,  is  a  staple 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 

16.  The  Duchy  of  Carinthia  (Kamten,  pop.  340,000)  is  shut 
in  between  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alps,  and  drained  by  the  Drau  or 
Drave.  Lead  and  zinc  are  foremost  amongst  the  products  of  its 
mines.     Capital,  Klagenfurt, 

17.  The  Duchy  of  Carniola  (Erain,  pop.  473,000)  lies  almost 
wholly  to  the  south  of  the  river  Save,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
limestone  mountains,  abounding  in  underground  rivers,  winter 
lakes  (including  that  of  Zirknitz),  and  stalactite  caverns  (Adelberg). 
The  mines  yield  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  quicksilver  (at 
Idria).  Capital,  Laibach,  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
Slovenes. 

18.  The  Adriatic  Coast  Lands  (pop.  641,000)  include  Gorz 
(Gbrizia),  Qradisca,  the  city  of  Trieste,  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  and 
the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  are  separated  firom  the 
inland  provinces  by  the  steoile  upland  of  the  Carso  or  Eaist^ 
Though  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  Slav,  Italian  prevails  in  the 
towns. 

TriesUf  the  only  great  seaport  of  the  Empire,  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  on 
the  North  Adriatic,  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds*  Steamship  Company, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  all  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Qreat 
Britain,  Brazil,  and  India.  Polo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Istria,  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  Austria,  which  possesses  fourteen 
ironclads. 

19.  The  Ttbol  (pop.  800,000)  is  the  most  alpine  part  of  the 
monarchy.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Inn,  in  the  north,  and  the 
Etsch  or  Adige,  in  the  south,  the  mountain  range  separating  them 
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being  cioflsed  by  the  Pass  of  the  Brenner  (5860  feet).     Coal,  iron, 
lead,  and  other  metals  are  won. 

InfUbruck,  on  the  Inn,  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Adige  are  Botxen,  Trtnt^ 
and  RoveredOf  the  two  hut  inhabited  by  Italians. 

20.  VoBARLBERG  (pop.  104,000)  is  a  small  mountain  district 
which  slopes  down  to  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Boden  See.  BregenZf  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  is  the 
capital. 

Within  this  small  district  lies  the  still  smaller  principality  of  Liechtenstein^ 
the  smallest  independent  portion  of  Europe  (66  square  miles,  pop.  9124),  with 
Vaduz,  a  little  market  town,  for  its  capital  Its  inhabitants  render  no  mili- 
tary service. 

21.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  (pop.  6,476,000}  is  a  hilly 
coontxy,  shut  in  between  the  Bohmerwald,  the  Erz-Qebirge,  the 
Biesen-Qebiige,  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  and  drained  by  the 
river  Elbe,  which  escapes  in  the  north,  through  the  pictuiesque 
gorges  known  as  Bohemian  and  Saxon  Switzerland.  The  kingdom  is 
rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  silver,  and  its  manufactures  are  highly  devel- 
oped.    Two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  German,  three-fifths  Slav. 

Prague  (pop.  190,000),  finely  seated  upon  the  Moldau,  a  head  stream  of 
the  Elbe,  Is  the  kernel  of  Bohemian  commerce  and  transit  trade ;  Reichenberg, 
in  the  north,  is  the  centre  of  the  textile  trades ;  TepUtz  and  Karlsbad,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erz-Qebiiige,  are  famous  watering-places  ;  Pilsen,  in  the  west,  is 
noted  for  its  beer.  KifniggrdU  and  Sadovoa,  where  the  battle  was  fought 
which  decided  the  seven  weeks'  war  in  1866,  are  in  the  east 

22.  Moravia  (pop.  2,116,000)  is  a  fertile  region  stretching 
from  the  Sudetic  mountains  and  the  Moravian  tableland,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  eastward  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians.  The 
March  is  the  principal  river.     Coal  and  iron  abound. 

UrOnn  (pop.  80,000)  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Austrian  woollen  trade ; 
near  it  is  the  old  State  prison  Spidberg.  OlnMz  is  a  strong  fortress  on  the 
March. 

23.  Austrian  Silbsia  (pop.  680,000)  is  a  small  fhigment  of  the  old 
Duchy,  the  bulk  of  which  now  belongs  to  Prussia.  It  lies  to  the  north  of 
Moravia,  and  is  drained  by  the  incipient  Oder  and  Vistula.  Goal  and  iron 
abound.     Troppau  is  the  principal  town. 

24.  The  kingdom  of  Galicia  (pop.  6,269,000)  stretches  from 
the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  into  the  level  country  of  Poland  and 
Russia.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt  abound.  Poles  inhabit  the  west, 
Ruthenians  the  east  of  this  extensive  province. 

Letnberg  and  Cracow  (the  ancient  capital  of  Poland)  are  the  centres  of 
trade,  and  the  marts  for  the  agricultural  produce. 

25.  BuKOvnrA  (pop.  665,000)  is  a  small  duchy  at  the  head  of  the  Sereth 
and  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Black  Sea,  with  Cxemowitz  for  its  capital. 
About  40  per  cent  of  tiie  inhabitants  are  Romanians. 
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26.  Daucatia  (pop.  4f  9,000)  stretcfaeB  for  300  miles  along  the  eastetn  side 
of  the  Adriatic.  Its  coast  is  indented  by  deep  fiords,  and  fiinged  by  nnmer- 
OQS  islands.     Zeau,  SpaUUo,  Raguaa,  and  CaUaro  are  the  prindpal  towns. 

Thb  Eingdoh  of  Hunoabt. 

The  Eingdom  of  "Hungary"  includes  Hungary  with  Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia-Slavonia,  which  has  a  diet  of  its  own  for  local 
ajSTairs  ;  the  Croato-Slavonian  Military  Frontier  ;  and  the  municipal 
territory  of  Fiume.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  16,000,000  souls, 
42  per  cent  are  Magyars  and  Jews,  16  per  cent  Romanians,  12  per 
cent  Qermans,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  Slavs. 

27.  HuNGART  lies  within  a  basin  almost  wholly  shut  in  by  the 
Carpathians  and  by  spurs  of  the  Alps.  Its  wide  plains  are  watered 
by  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  enters  through  a  ^'  goige  " 
above  Pressburg,  and  leaves  through  a  similar  goige,  known  as  tlie 
"  Iron  Gate,"  below  Orsova. 

Buda-Pestf  two  cities  united  by  a  fine  saspension- bridge  across  the 
Danube,  form  the  central  point  and  capital  of  Hungary,  and  the  seat  of  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  plain,  wool,  wine,  wheat,  catUe, 
leather,  for  the  wood,  soda,  and  potash  brought  from  the  mountain  r^on. 
Presttnirg,  near  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  old  coronation  city;  Kowiom^ 
lower  down  on  the  Danube,  is  famous  as  a  fortress ;  Szegedin,  the  chief  town 
on  the  TheiBs,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  floods  in  the  year  1878. 

28.  Tranbtlvania,  that  is,  the  "  Country  beyond  the  Forests," 
in  German  Siebenbiirgen,  the  Land  of  the  Seven  Castles,  built  by 
the  Saxons  on  their  establishment  in  the  country,  lies  within  the 
bastion  formed  by  the  Carpathians  above  the  plain  of  the  lower 
Danube.  Hermannstadt  is  its  finest,  as  Krorutadt  is  its  most 
populous  town. 

29.  Croatia  and  Slavokia  (pop.  1,818,000),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  old  military  frontier  distinct,  stretch  eastward  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  confluenoe  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube  at  SemUit, 

Agram  {Zagor)  is  the  capital ;  on  the  Drave  is  the  fortress  of  Easek^  on 
the  Danube  that  of  Peterwardein,  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the  Quamero  Gulf, 
is  the  chief  seaport  of  Hungary. 

30.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  present  in  Austrian  occupation, 
are  described  at  x>age  251. 

6.— SWITZERLAND.! 

1.  Extent. — The  alpine  country  of  Switzerknd  is  entirely  an 
inland  one.  No  part  of  it  is  within  100  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is 
also  a  very  small  country  (15,900  square  miles),  not  much  larger 
than  the  half  of  Scotland. 


1  Germ.  Schweiz ;  Fr.  8n^M^ 
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Its  extent,  from  its  Qermaii  frontier  in  the  north  to  that  of  Italy  in  the 
sonth,  is  about  150  miles  =:  London  to  Hnll ;  and  from  France  in  the  west  to 
Austria  in  the  east  210  miles. 

8.  ConfLguration. — The  southern  boundary  lies  for  the  most 
part  along  the  highest  crests  of  the  Alps,  which  descend  by  the 
Italian  valleys  to  the  plain  of  Lombardy ;  the  summits  of  the 
MaUerhom  (14,706  feet)  and  M<mU  Rom  (16,217  feet)  rise  in  the 
boundary  line,  which  is  crossed  by  the  QretU  St.  Bernard^  Simplon, 
and  SplOgm  passes.  North  of  this  mass  of  heights  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  Upper  Rhdne  flowing  west  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  flowing  nortih-east  to  that  of  Oonstanz,  mark  a  deep 
trench  all  across  the  country.  In  the  heart  of  the  countiy  rises  the 
mass  of  the  Bernese  Alps  or  Oherland,  the  Alps  of  Uri  and  Glarus, 
with  the  summits  of  the  Finstercuxrhom  (14,026  feet)  and  Jv/ng- 
frau  (13,671  feet) ;  stiU  fiEirther  north  the  countiy  descends  gradually 
hj  less  elevated  moimtains  and  hills  to  the  undulating  lowland  of 
Switzerland  (still  1500  feet  above  the  sea),  which  extends  in  a  curve 
from  the  Lake  of  Constanz  on  the  north-east  along  the  VcUley  of  the 
Aar,  by  the  Lakes  of  Biel  (Bienne)  and  Neuch&tel  to  that  of  Geneva. 
Beyond  this  the  long  parallel  ranges  of  the  Jura  close  in  the  country 
on  the  north-western  frontier. 

More  than  half  of  the  whole  country  Ib  covered  by  rocks,  glaciers,  forest, 
and  mountain  pasture,  and  cannot  be  permanently  ii^bited,  except  by  the 
chamoifl,  or  by  the  now  rare  iSmmeigeier  or  bearded  vulture.  The  wolf  is 
extinct,  whilst  the  bear  has  become  very  rare. 

3.  Biyerfl  and  IiakeB* — ^All  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  flowing  to  the  North  Sea.  That 
river^  having  purifled  its  waters  in  ita  passage  through  the  Boden-See 
or  Lake  of  ConsUmz  (partly  in  Switzerland),  is  joined  by  the  Aar^ 
whicb  rises  near  the  Grimsel,  and  flows  through  the  lakes  of  Briefnz 
and  Hiun,  To  this  basin  also  belong  the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Zug^ 
Luzeniy  Neuchdtel,  and  Biel  or  Bienne,  The  south-western  district 
drains  by  the  Rh(hie  towards  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  or  LSman,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland,  partly  in  France. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  southern  boundary  that  laps  over  the  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Alps,  includes  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore  in  Switzerland  and 
the  upper  Ticino,  which  flows  through  it  to  the  pla^  of  Lombardy  and  the 
Adriatic  In  the  east  the  boundary  embraces  only  one  valley  which  drains  to 
the  Danube,  the  Engadin,  through  which  the  Upper  Inn  flows  north-eastward. 

From  the  elevation  at  which  they  rise,  and  their  rapids,  the  rivers  of 
Switzerland  are  of  no  value  in  navigation.  The  Rhine  only  begins  to  be 
freely  navigable  at  Basel,  where  it  leaves  the  country.  The  liuger  lakes, 
however,  have  little  steamers  plying  from  shore  to  shore ;  that  of  Geneva, 
47  nules  long^  has  a  considerable  tn^c 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  naturally  varies  with  the  elevation 
above  the  sea-level,  from  that  of  the  perennial  snows  at  an  elevation 
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of  about  9000  feet,  downward,  throngh  the  pastoral  alpine  legion 
and  the  tall  pine  forests,  to  the  lower  lands  in  which  the  chestnut 
flourishes,  and  where  orchard  fruits,  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  wheat, 
can  be  grown.  The  temperature  in  the  Swiss  lower  lands  averages 
two  or  three  degrees  lower  than  the  mean  at  London,  but  is  8ev»al 
degrees  higher  in  summer  and  lower  in  winter. 

5.  Froduots. — The  forests,  which  cover  about  a  sixth  of  the 
soiiace,  are  of  immense  value  to  the  country,  where  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood.  The  mountain  pastures  give  die  char- 
acteristic employments  of  the  people  of  the  Alps  and  .Jum,  as 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  tending  their  cattle  and  maVing  cheese  in 
the  mountain  ch&lets  during  summer. 

Arable  land  appears  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  coTintry,  and  does  not 
form  more  thanfa  ninth  of  the  surface,  so  that,  although  it  is  diligently  tilled, 
the  cnqw  are  insufficient  and  com  has  to  be  imported.  Salt,  obtained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  only  valuable  mineral  of  the  country. 

6.  Inhabitants. — Three-fourths  of  the  populatim  (nearly 
2,900,000)  of  Switzerland,  occupying  all  the  centre  and  noith  of  the 
country,  is  Qtrmanic ;  the  remaining  fourth  belongs  to  three  branches 
of  the  Bomamc  family — the  French  in  the  west,  the  Italian  in  the 
south,  and  the  RhaBto-Romanic  in  the  south-east  A  little  mote 
than  half  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  the  rest,  chiefly  in  the 
mountain  region,  Roman  Catholic. 

Education  is  widely  diffused,  especially  in  the  Protestant  districts  of  the 
north-east,  where  the  law  of  compulsory  education  is  rigidly  enforced.  Tliera 
are  universities  at  Basel  (founded  1460),  Bem^  JSU/rich,  and  OenefKU 

7.  Switzerland,  which  has  been  called  the  playground  of  Europe, 
is  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
attracted  by  its  magnificent  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

Oeneva  and  Lausanne  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  Geneva,  Interiaken  (between 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz),  Luxem,  and  the  Rigi,  SchaffhauMn  at  the 
Rhine  feill,  Zernyati  beneath  Monte  Rosa,  Lugano  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
lakes,  are  notable  tourist  stations;  SL  MorUx  in  the  TSngadin,  and  Lntk 
(Loueche)  in  the  Rhdne  valley,  Pfi^fers  in  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  are 
famous  for  their  baths. 

Einsiedeln  has  a  Benedictine  abbey  with  a  black  image  of  the  Virgin, 
to  which  150,000  pilgrims  annually  repair. 

8.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  only  along  the  northern  lower 
lands  of  Switzerland  ;  the  characteristic  industiy  in  the  west  is  that 
of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  which  are  made  all  over  the 
country,  and  put  together  at  the  centres  of  this  manufacture,  Geneva 
(68,000)  and  NeuchdUL  In  eastern  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cotton  and  silk  weaving  are  the  prevailing  industries,  oentriing 
at  Zurich  (57,000),  St  GctU,  and  Basel  (45,000),  which  supply  the 
surrounding  countries  far  and  wide. 
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Although  the  conntry  is  obliged  to  import  almost  all  the  raw  material 
required  for  its  manufactores,  and  has  no  natural  facilities  of  commerce,  nor  sea- 
board, its  trade  is  very  considerable.  On  the  north  this  conveiges  to  Basel 
and  has  its  outlet  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  south- west  to  Gteneva ;  a  third  direction 
will  be  given  to  traffic  when  the  railway  which  is  being  constructed  across 
the  Alps  from  Zurich,  by  the  lake  shores  of  Zug  and  Luzem,  beneath  the  St 
Oothard  Pass  (6900  ft)  to  the  head  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  complete,  to 
unite  the  manufacturing  lowland  of  Switzerlfuid  with  the  Italian  plain. 
Railways  already  extend  in  a  network  over  all  the  northern  lowlands,  and 
penetrate  up  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne  to  within  30  miles  of  its  source^  where 
the  line  of  communication  into  Italy  is  carried  on  over  the  Simplan  Pass 
(6600  ft)  by  Napoleon's  fine  military  road. 

9.  Gtoyemment. — At  the  dose  of  the  political  storms  which 
raged  in  Europe  from  1789  till  1814,  the  affidrs  of  Switzerland 
were  re-ananged  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  provided  for 
the  perpetnal  nentraUty  and  independence  of  Switzerland  in  its  32 
cantons.^  Since  1848  the  independent  states  or  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland have  become  a  united  confederacy  (Bundes  Staat),  the 
snpreme  l^iislative  and  executive  authority  of  which  is  vested  in  a 
Parliament  of  two  chambers,  sitting  at  Bern — the  Stdnde  BtUh  or 
States  Ck)imcil,  and  the  NcUional  Bathf  the  first  composed  of  two 
members  for  each  canton,  the  second  of  representatives  of  the  people 
according  to  numbers.  The  cantons  are  still,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  independent  democracies,  each  making  its  own  laws  and 
managing  its  local  affidrs. 

10.  The  cantons  in  which  the  Chrman  Icmguage  prevails  are — 

Bern  (Berne). 

Solothum  (Soleure). 

Basel  (B&le),  town  and  country. 

Aaigau'  (Aigovie). 

Zurich. 

SchafThausen  (SchafThouse). 

Thuigau  (Thuigovie). 

iAppenzell  '-inner-Rhoden. 
Appenzell-ausser-Rhoden. 

Those  in  which  the  French  element  prevails  ( 

Pays  de  Vand  ( Waadt).  I  Le  Valais  (Wallis  <). 

Geneve  (Genf).  Fribouig  (Freibuig). 

Neuch&tel  (Neuenbuig).  | 

7%e  Italian  canton — 
Hcino  (Tessin). 

I  Ft.  canton,  a  comer  or  district 

s  Oau  =  distiict    Aaxgau  =  district  of  the  river  Aar. 

s  Prom  Oenn.  Ahten  sel2e=the  abbot's  cell,  resldenoe  of  the  abbot  8t  Gall 
founded  an  abbey  in  this  district  in  the  seventh  oentoiy. 

«  Gives  its  name  to  the  whole  conntry.  <  Above  and  below  the  forest. 

8  Wallis  from  the  same  root  as  Wales;  the  people  of  Wallis  were  foreigners  to  the 
OexnuuDs. 


St  GaUen  (St  Gall). 

Graubiinden  (Grisons). 

Glarns  (Glaris). 

Zug. 

Uri. 

Schwyz.^ 

iUnterwalden  ob  dem  Wald.* 
Unterwalden  nid  dem  Wald. 
Luzem  (Lucerne). 
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7.— HOLLAND  OR  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  The  lemarkable  little  countiy  of  Holland,  not  so  large  as  a 
fourth  part  of  England  (12,600  square  miles),  occupies  the  western 
comer  of  the  plains  of  Central  Europe,  where  the  North  Sea  is  ever 
striving  to  gain  more  ground  £rom  the  continent. 

From  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  south,  to  the  north  coast  of  Holland,  is 
a  distance  of  about  160  miles  (London  to  Sheffield) ;  fh)m  the  German  border 
to  the  west  coast,  about  110  miles. 

2.  Almost  the  whole  country  is  flat  and  low ;  the  parts  of  it 
nearest  the  coasts  are  even  below  the  sea-level,  the  waters  being 
kept  out  by  dykes,  which  are  maintained  at  a  great  annual  cost. 
One  stretch  of  50  miles  of  the  coast  is  guarded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
piles  driven  into  the  soil,  filled  up  between,  and  buttressed  by  huge 
granite  blocks  brought  hither  from  Norway.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  dykes  controlling  the  rivers  and  keeping  out  the  sea,  nearly 
half  of  the  country  (iV)  would  be  under  water.  All  the  sou^em 
part  of  Holland  belongs  to  the  alluvial  delta  lands  formed  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  (the  chief  branch  of  which  is  named  the  Waal), 
the  Meuse  or  Maas,  and  Scheldt  Opening  out  into  broad  shallow 
estuaries,  these  river  mouths  form  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
Walcheren  and  Beveland,  Schouwen  and  Tholmiy  Over  FlcMcee^  Voome 
and  Beyerland,  are  the  largest  Towards  the  north  appears  the 
great  shallow  gulf  called  the  Zuider  Zee  (or  South  Sea,  in  distinction 
from  the  North  Sea  outside),  which  was  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  bursting  of  the  sea  into  a  former  inland  lake  called 
^Flevo^  by  the  Roman  geographers.  Outside  of  it  a  chain  of 
islands — Texel,  VlieUmAy  Tersehdling^  AmelandyOnd  Schiermonnikoog — 
marks  the  line  of  the  former  coast  of  the  mainland. 

3.  BiyerB  and  Canals* — ^Besides  the  natural  chaimels  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  Scheldt,  the  MaaSj  and  the  delta  branches  of 
the  Rhine  (the  Waal,  Lek,  Old  Rhine,  Veeht,  AmsUl,  and  KmQ,  the 
country  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  GrachU  or  larger  cimalsy 
lined  with  rows  of  trees,  joining  river  to  river,  and  marking  out  the 
green  polders^  between,  which  are  cut  up  by  smaller  drainage 
channels.  No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  network  of  water- 
ways ;  ships'  masts,  and  windmills  with  large  sails,  pumping  the 
water  from  the  smaller  drainage  canals,  are  seen  everywhere. 

The  largest  canal  until  recently  was  that  of  North  Holland,  which  allows 
the  passage  of  laige  ships  from  the  great  granite-built  dyke  of  the  ndder,  at  the 
entnince  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  40  miles  south  through  the  land,  to  Ameterdam  ; 
but  a  still  greater  work  opens  a  direct  channel  to  the  capital  from  an  artificial 
harbour  on  the  North  Sea,  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates 

1  Polder = a  drained  morass  or  pool 
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it  from  the  T^  a  branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  on  which  AmsterdAm  standB. 
Though  much  territory  has  been  lost  to  Holland  by  the  invading  sea,  much 
has  been  regained  through  the  unwearying  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch ;  one  of  their  greatest  engineering  enterprises  was  the  draining  of  the 
Haarlem  lake  (72  sqnare  miles),  sonth-west  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  accom- 
plished between  1840  and  185S,  its  site  being  now  occupied  by  waving  fields. 
A  gigantic  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  has  recently  received  the  sanction  of  the  Government 

4.  Climate. — ^The  general  climate  of  Holland  lesembles  that 
of  England  opposite  to  it  in  its  rapid  variations  ;  but  it  is  less  dis- 
tinctly maritime,  and  from  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  country 
more  humid  Dense  sea  fogs  from  the  North  Sea  drive  over  it 
In  most  winters  the  rivers  and  canals  are  frozen  over  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  even  women  skate  to  market ;  in  summer  the 
thermometer  rises  to  80**  or  90**  in  the  shade. 

All  the  western  and  central  districts  of  the  land  (70  per  cent  of  the  whole  y 
i)  are  covered  with  well-guarded  "polders,"  meadow  or  sgricnltural  land; 


in  the  east  there  remain  some  unproductive  areas,  such  as  the  Bowrtanger 
Moor,  which  reaches  in  from  Hanover,  and  the  bo^^  Ped  in  the  south-east, 
from  which  laige  quantities  of  peat  fuel  are  dug.  These  districts  are,  however, 
being  gradually  reclaimed  by  the  process  of  planting  them  with  fir  and  oak ; 
elsewhere  there  is  scarcely  any  timber  growing  in  the  country,  supplies  being 
drawn  fh)m  the  Black  Forest  and  Norway. 

5.  People. — Of  the  whole  population  of  4,000,000,  the  greater 
part  (70  per  cent)  is  formed  by  the  Dutch  or  Batavians,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Germanic  tribe  of  the  Batavi  who  occupied  the  delta  of 
the  Rhine  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  conquest  of  the  land. 

The  character  of  these  people  bears  the  impress  of  their  incessant  struggle 
with  opposing  natural  elements :  they  are  brave,  diligent,  and  economical, 
clean  to  excess,  bom  traders  and  seamen.  Friedanden  (14  per  cent),  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Frisii,  occupy  the  northern  borders  of  the  country, 
where  the  peasantry  still  speak  a  language  closely  allied  to  Anglo-Saxon; 
the  Flemings  (13  per  cent)  occupy  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  country. 
Their  language  differs  little  from  the  Dutch ;  but  the  dialects  throughout  the 
country  are  very  numerous. 

6.  Religion  and  Education. — The  larger  proportion  of  the 
Dutch  (60  per  cent)  are  Protestants ;  the  smaller  (38  per  cent)  Roman 
Catholic ;  Jews  form  about  2  per  cent  General  education,  though  now 
provided  for  by  law,  does  not  yet  extend  to  the  adult  rural  popula- 
tion, among  whom  one-third  of  the  women  and  about  a  fourth  of  the 
men  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Higher  culture,  however,  is  well 
represented  in  the  imiyersities  of  Leyden^  Oroningen,  and  Utrecht, 

7.  Industries. — Cattle-rearing,  butter  and  cheese  making,  are 
the  most  general  industries  of  the  country,  for  the  grazing  meadows 
are  fax  more  extensiye  than  the  com  lands.  In  the  latter,  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops.  Flax,  and  beet-root  for 
sugar,  chicory,  and  tobacco,  are  grown  also  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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The  herring-fisheries  of  Holland,  in  the  North  Sea,  date  from 
the  twelfth  centuiy,  and  are  still  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  national  wealth.  The  cod-fisheries  of  the  Dogger  Bank^  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  of  the  banks  of  Iceland,  employ  a  nnmber  of  boats. 
Vlaardingen  and  Maauluis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  and  Scheven- 
ingm  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  fishers. 

HoUand  is  not  distinctively  a  manufacturing  country,  for  it  has  no  mineral 
resonrces  of  its  own,  and  coal  becomes  expensive  in  carriage  from  abroad. 
Upbuilding  is  the  most  important  mechanical  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  there  are  between  600  and  700  building  yurds,  in  connection  with  which 
many  windmills  are  in  operation'  in  sawing  the  timber.  Distilling  of  gin  (or 
Hollands)  is  another  characteristic  industry ;  at  Schdedam  on  the  lower  Haas 
there  are  more  than  200  distilleries.  Woollens  are  largely  manufactured  at 
TiUiiwrg  near  the  south  border,  and  &t  Leyden ;  Unen  (Holland)  and  oottoo 
weaving  employs  many  hands  at  HaarUm. 

8.  The  unexampled  perseverance  of  the  Dutch  has  raised  Holland  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  prosperous  trading  countries 
of  Europe.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  islandi 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  founded  their  great  colonial  trading  company,  which 
supplies  eastern  Europe  with  coffee,  sugar,  tin,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  doves, 
gutta-percha,  camphor,  etc,^for  which  produce  Amsterdam  and  RoUerdoM, 
Dordrecht  and  Schiedam  (aU  upon  the  delta  branches  of  the  Rhine),  are  the 
great  depdts.    At  most  of  these  places  large  sugar-refineries  have  grown  up. 

9.  AiMUrdjcvm^  (326,000),  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
with  canals  for  its  streets,  has  thus  become  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  world.  An  industry  which  is  almost  peculiar 
to  it  is  that  of  diamond-cutting,  which  employs  about  650  hands. 

The  Bague  (s'Gravenhage,  118,000),*  the  seat  of  the  court  of  HoUand, 
lies  14  miles  north-west  of  Rotterdam  (147,000),  which  is  the  great  port  of 
the  country.  The  chief  fortified  places  are  the  ffelder  on  the  coast ;  Berffen 
op  Zoomy  and  s^ Hertogenboech  ( = Duke's  Wood  or  Bois-le-Duc)  and  MaastrM  * 
on  the  Maas  in  the  south ;  Nymegen  on  the  Waal ;  Utrecht  (68,000)  in  the 
centre ;  Deventer  on  the  Tssel,  and  Oroningen  in  the  north. 

10.  Gk>yeniinent. — On  the  re-aixangement  of  European  affidrs, 
after  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  formed  into 
the  ill-assorted  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  family  of 
Orange.  The  differences  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisioDs 
in  race  and  language,  in  history,  religion,  and  cuatoms,  proved  too 
great ;  and  Belgium  seceded  in  1830,  receiving  a  Coburg  prince  for 
its  ruler.  The  present  constitution  of  Holland  was  granted  in 
1848.  The  executive  authority  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  a  responsible  council  of  ministers  ;  the  whole 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  States-Qeneral,  a  parliament  of 
two  chambers  elected  by  the  provinces,  according  to  population. 

1  Formerly  Amstelerdamme  =  the  dam  of  the  AmateL 

s  =  The  connt's  hedge  or  encloBore. 

B  Tn^ectom  superlorlji. 
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11.  The  provinces  of  the  kiiigdom  from  south  to  north  are  as 
follows : — 


Zeeland. 
North  Brahant. 
Limbaig. 
Sonth  Holland. 


North  Holland. 
Utrecht. 
GtolderUnd. 
OverysaeL 


Drenthe. 

Friesland. 

Oroningen. 


LUXBMBURO. 

IS.  The  King  of  Holland  is  likewise  grand-duke  of  the  neutral 
territory  of  Luxemburg,  between  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, the  Reichsland  or  Imperial  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Belgium,  and  France,  which  belongs  to  the  Qerman  Zollverein 
though  not  to  the  German  Empire.  The  territory  is  about  1000 
square  miles  in  area  (or  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  county  of 
Cnkeshire),  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  which  forms  its 
south-east  boundary.  Its  inhabitants  (209,000)  are  chiefly  Ger- 
mans, with  an  admixture  of  Romanic  Walloons,  and  are  mainly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  duchy  was  declared  neutral  territory 
in  1867,  and  the  fortifications  of  its  capital,  LuauftnJbwrg,  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  places  on  the  continent,  were  demolished. 

8.— BELGIUM. 

1.  This  small  kingdom  lies  across  the  boundary  between  two  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  European  peoples.  The  Germanic  and 
Romanic  elements  of  its  population  are  very  nearly  balanced ;  the 
former,  however,  prevails,  and  for  this  reason  the  country  has  been 
classed  with  the  German  States,  though  its  spirit  is  more  French. 

2.  Sztent. — Belgium  is  even  smaller  than  HoUand  (11,400 
square  miles),  and  is  not  so  large  as  a  fifth  part  of  England. 

From  the  eastern  boimdary,  which  touches  upon  Dntch  Limbiug,  Rhenish 
Pniflsia,  and  Loxembnig,  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  the  distance  across  it 
is  only  160  miles  (Has&igs  to  Bristol),  and  ftom  the  French  frontier  on  the 
aovth  to  that  of  Holland  on  the  north  abont  100  miles.  Only  abont  40  miles 
of  tiie  boundary  lies  on  the  low  nnbroken  seaboard,  along  which  the  waters 
are  kept  ont  by  dunes  and  dykes  from  inundating  the  "  polders." 

3.  Belief. — ^All  the  north  and  west  of  the  country  is  low  and 
level  plain  like  Holland,  but  the  undulating  forest  plateaus  of  the 
Ardeimei  cover  all  the  south  and  east,  rising  near  the  frontier  in 
that  direction  to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

4.  BiyerB. — The  land  thus  slopes  generally  northward,  and  this 
is  the  direction  of  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  water 
it.  The  great  river  of  the  country  is  the  Meuse,  which  enters  from 
France  and  passes  out  into  Holland,  being  navigable  all  through 
Belgium.  Its  tributary  the  Bambrey  from  France,  which  joins  it  on 
the  left  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  also  a  navigable  stream  ; 
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and  the  Ourthe^  £rom  the  £rontier  of  Luxemburg,  which  joins  it  lower 
down  on  the  right,  is  navigable  for  half  its  course.  The  Escaut  at 
Scheldt  IB  the  main  river  of  the  lowland  in  the  west,  and  with  its 
chief  tributaries,  the  Li/9  on  the  left  and  the  Rupd  on  the  ri^t, 
forms  the  waterway  of  the  plain.  A  widespread  canal  system 
unites  these  natural  channels  of  communication. 

5.  Climate  and  Landscape. — Belgium  has  a  climate  which 
resembles  that  of  England  opposite  to  it  in  the  same  latitude,  but 
which  is  more  continental  or  excessive.  The  lowland  of  the  north 
is  foggy  and  damp,  like  Holland ;  the  higher  country  south  and  east 
has  clearer  skies. 

The  plain  of  the  north  and  west  is  characterised  by  its  cultivated 
fields  and  gardens,  the  hilly  region  of  the  south  and  east  by  its  forests, 
pastoral  valleys,  and  mines  ;  but  along  the  broad  borderland  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  there  extends  the  unfertile  district  called  Uie 
Campine  or  Kempen,  covered  with  marshes  and  barren  sandy  heatL 
Through  this  waste  has  been  cut  the  Campine  Canal,  which  unites 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  Maa& 

6.  People. — Belgium,  with  nearly  6  millions  of  inhabitants,  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  only  equalled 
in  this  respect  by  some  parts  of  the  plain  of  China,  or  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  in  India,  a  result  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  natural  facilities  for  agriculture,  manufeu^tures,  and  trade, 
within  its  limits.  About  67  per  cent,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
people,  are  Flemings,  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  speak 
the  Flemish  form  of  Low  German.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  and  western  plain.  About  42  per  cent,  the  people  of  the 
hiUy  south  and  south-east,  are  Walloons,  descendants  of  the  old 
Gallic  Belgse,  who  eventually  became  Romanised,  especially  in  their 
language,  which  is  now  a  French  patois. 

Their  name  (in  Dutch  Walen)  shows  that,  like  the  Welsh,  WsIUchians, 
etc,  they  were  "foreigners"  to  the  Germanic  peoples.  In  their  impnldTe 
character,  dark  hair,  and  gray  eyes,  they  contrast  with  the  fair,  phlegmatic, 
earnest  Flemings. 

7.  Bellgion  and  Education. — ^Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  are  Roman  Catholics,  though  complete  liberty  and  social 
equality  is  allowed  to  all  religious  confessions.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  six  dioceses — the  Archbishopric  of  Malines,  and  the 
Bishoprics  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Li^,  Namur,  and  Toumay.  Educa- 
tion is  not  yet  generally  difPosed  through  the  population,  and  was, 
imtil  recently,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  There  are  State  universities  at  Ghent  and  Li^e,  and  an 
independent  liberal  university  at  Brussels,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
university  of  Louvain  has  by  fiEir  the  largest  number  of  students. 
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During  the  occnpation  of  the  country  by  the  French  in  Napoleon's  time^ 
the  official  nse  of  the  Flemish  language  was  forbidden,  and  it  is  only  since 
1830  that  this  national  form  of  speech  and  its  literature  have  been  reviving. 
Frendi  is  the  language  of  the  Court  and  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the  fitusili- 
ties  for  the  introduction  of  French  literature  hinder  the  development  of  a 
national  one. 

8.  Products  and  Industries. — ^About  a  fourth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  are  occupied  in  agriculture.  Besides  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats,  hope  aie  cultivated  on  a  laige  scale,  for  export  chiefly 
to  France  and  England.  Beetroot  for  the  sugar-fEu^tories,  of  which 
there  are  over  a  hundred  in  the  country,  is  also  a  large  crop,  and 
flax  is  largely  grown  in  the  Flemish  lowlands. 

Two  great  coalfields  extend  across  the  central  part  of  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  along  the  yalleys  of  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributuy  the  Sambre,  and  from  these  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  are  mined  every  year.  In  proportion  to  its  area,  Belgium 
produces  more  coal  than  even  the  British  Isles.  Iron  is  obtained  in 
smaller  proportion,  but  still  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  lead  and 
zinc,  and  Belgium  has  more  than  2000  stone  quarries. 

9.  Along  the  line  of  the  coalfields  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  lie  the  great 
iron  towns  of  Li^ge,  where  about  20,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  cannon ;  of  Seraing,  near  it,  where  niachinery  is  foiged  on  an 
almost  equal  scale ;  JVamwr,  CharUroi,  and  Mans,  Manufactures  of  various 
hinds  employ  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  The  oldest  industry  is 
that  of  linen- weaving,  which  is  still  the  characteristic  one  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  west  of  the  lowland — Ghent  (or  Gand)  and  AaUt  (Alost),  Towmay  (where 
the  so-called  Brussels  carpets  are  made),  Kortryk  (Courtrai),  RousBdoBn,  and 
BiHgge  (Bruges^).  Qhent  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures. 
Lace- weaving  is  characteristic  of  Brustda  and  Mecheln  (ICalines), 

10.  Bruuels,  the  capital  (391,000),  near  the  centre  of  the 
country,  is  a  second  Paris,  with  its  boulevards,  palaces,  monuments, 
and  galleries.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  flows 
through  Antvferp  (160,000),  the  great  seaport  town  and  fortress  of 
Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt,  towards  which  railways  conveige  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Belgium  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  railway  in  proportion  to  its  area  than 
any  other  Enropean  country.  Through  the  fortress  of  Ostend,  the  only  place 
of  importance  on  the  North  Sea  coast,  almost  all  the  direct  traflSc  with  ^igland 
passes,  and  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Belgian  cod  and  herring  fisheries. 
The  field  of  Waierloo  lies  twelve  miles  south  of  Brussels.  Spa,  formerly  much 
frequented  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  near  the  German  frontier  on  the  east 

11.  Gk>yemment  and  Politioal  Divisions. — The  consti- 
tution of  Belgium,  the  most  recently  made  r^al  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent, dates  from  1831.  By  this  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  a  Chamber  of  Representatives  choaen  according  to  population, 

1  B Bridges,  there  bdng  64  of  them  in  the  town;  a  venerable  but  half-deseited 
pisoe,  onoe  ue  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce. 
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one  for  every  40,000,  and  a  Senate,  alBo  elected  by  the  people. 
Ttie  executive  power  lies  in  the  king  and  a  responsible  ministry. 
Hie  proviiioial  divisions  of  the  country  are  as  follows : — 

'Brabant  (South  Brabant). 
Antwerp. 
Limbug   (Belgian   Idm- 


Chiefly 
FlemiBh. 


bnig). 
West  Flanders. 
^Etot  Flanders. 


Chiefly 
Walloon. 


Hainant  or  Hennegan. 

Namnr. 

Lnxembnig  (Belgian  Loz- 

emboig). 
Li^  (Layk,  in  German 

Liittkh). 


n.   THE  AOMAinC  STATES. 

To  these  belong  especially  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with 
Bomatiia,  till  recently  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey. 

1.— FRANCE. 

1.  France  occupies  the  narrowest  pert  of  the  great  western  pen- 
insula of  the  European  continent  between  the  Mediterranean,  whers 
the  Qolfe  du  Lion  runs  into  the  land,  and  the  Atlantic  which 
invades  the  continent  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  English  Channel 
As  bodi  eoasts  have  many  harbours,  the  situation  between  two  seas 
is  a  very  advantageotis  one.  In  extent  (204,000  square  miles)  it  is 
fully  three  and  a  naif  times  larger  than  England,  measuring  about 
600  miles  each  way  across  it    Most  of  its  £rontier8  are  natiuaL 

The  Atlantic  washes  it  in  the  west  and  nOrth-west ;  the  Meditenanean  in 
the  sonth-east ;  on  the  sonth  the  high  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  rises  between  it 
and  Spain ;  on  the  east  the  Alps  and  Jura  separate  it  fh>m  Italy  and  Switier- 
land,  and  part  of  the  Vosges  mountains  forms  the  boundary  towards  Germany. 
On  the  north-east  alone  uie  political  limit  towards  Germany  and  Belgimn  is 
artiflciidly  drawn,  and  has  to  be  guarded  by  a  line  of  fortresses.  Since  l76fi, 
France  has  held  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Corsica,  a  rugged  pyramid  of 
forastHsoTOfed  mountains,  a  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  Yoricahireb 

S.  Belief. — ^Within  France  the  long  curve  of  the  Gimmei 
Mountains  in  the  south-east,  prolonged  northward  by  the  CkUe  tPcr, 
the  Plateau  of  Langrm^  and  the  Voage$,  determines  the  slope  of  the 
cofuntiy.  Between  them  and  the  Alps  lies  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Rhdne,  with  a  southward  fall  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  these  high 
lands,  ramifying  outward  with  gentler  descent  to  north  and  west, 
give  direction  to  the  drainagd  of  the  longer  slope  to  the  Atkntic 
coast,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

Mont  Blanc  (15,777  ft  \  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  rises  within  Fiance, 
near  the  point  of  union  of  its  boundary  with  that  of  Italy  and  Switzerland ; 
the  Pic  de  NUJum  (11,168  ft),  the  highest  point  of  the  Pyrenean  barrier, 
stands  Just  outside  the  boundary  on  the  Spanish  side ;  centrally  in  the  country, 
the  highest  point  is  Mont  Don  (Puy  de  Sancy,  6180  ft.),  in  the  volcanic  group 
of  the  mountains  of  Auveigne,  embraced  by  the  curve  of  the  C^vennes.    The 
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lowlands  of  France  are  not  level  plains  like  those  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  but 
for  the  most  part  nndnlating  districts;  they  lie  along  the  Atlantic  border 
(excepting  where  the  heights  of  Normandj  and  Brittany  run  oat  into  the 
ocean)  and  in  the  Mediterranean  valley  of  the  Rhdne. 

3.  Bivers. — The  main  directioii  of  the  drainage  of  France  is 
from  south-east  to  north-west  over  the  long  slope  of  the  land.  The 
Oaronnej  receiving  the  numerous  gaves,  as  the  streams  from  the 
Pyrenees  are  called^  and  its  tributary  the  Dordogne,  from  the  moun- 
tainB  of  Anveigney  forming  the  estuary  of  the  Qvronde  in  the  south  ; 
the  Levity  curving  through  the  centre  of  the  country  from  the 
C^ennes  to  the  Atlantic, — ^the  longest  river  of  France  ;  the  Seine, 
from  the  C6te  d'or,  flowing  north-west  to  the  English  Channel ;  and 
the  Mmutf  from  the  Yoeges,  passing  out  to  joiu  the  Rhine  in  the 
Netherlands — are  all  navigable  rivers,  forming  with  their  tributaries 
the  natural  waterways  of  France,  which  possesses  a  river  navigation 
of  about  5500  miles.  The  great  southern  river,  the  Ehdne,  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  receiving  its  chief  tributary,  the  Sadne, 
from  the  southern  Vosges,  is  comparatively  valueless  to  navigation 
frt>m  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 

About  150  canals  unite  the  various  river  basins  or  pass  laterally  along 
the  uanavigable  portions  of  the  rivers.  Among  the  more  important  of 
theee  may  be  noted  the  Mofne-IUUne  Canal,  the  longest  in  the  French  system, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  above  Strassbuig  over  the  Vosges  with  the  Mame,  a 
tributary  of  the  Seine,  which  falls  into  that  river  above  Paris ;  and  the  Canal 
du  Midi,  or  the  southern  canal,  completed  in  1668,  which  joins  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  from  the  badn  of  the  Graronne  to  the  Oulf  of  lions. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — Occupying  a  middle  position 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe,  France  enjoys  one  of  the 
finest  climates  of  the  continent  Towards  the  north-east  it  becomes 
more  continental,  towards  the  north-west  more  maritime  and  liker 
that  of  southern  England  ;  in  the  warm  south  the  hot  winds  from 
the  African  deserts  may  occasionally  be  felt,  and  in  contrast  to  these, 
in  the  Rh6ne  valley,  the  chilly  north-east  wind  known  as  the 
MidrtU  at  times  descends  from  the  Alpine  heights  with  great 
violence  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  cotmtry  is  within  the  area  of 
the  westerly  winds. 

At  Bsris  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  winter  month  is  scarcely  above 
the  average  of  London  at  the  same  time,  though  the  summer  heat  exceeds  that 
of  London  by  an  average  of  three  or  four  degrees.  The  distribution  of  climate 
is,  however,  best  indicated  by  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  some  of  the  more 
important  products :  thus,  the  region  in  which  the  oil-yielding  olive  flourishes 
lies  south-east  of  the  Cevennee,  across  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne ;  maize  extends 
northward  to  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  France,  from  the  Gironde  estuary 
to  the  Rhine  north  of  Strassbuig ;  the  vine  finds  its  northern  limit  in  a  paraUel 
line  drawn  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  where  the  Meuse  leaves  the 
country ;  and  all  the  remaining  north-western  maritime  region  nearest  Eng- 
land may  be  called  the  wheat  region  of  France. 
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5.  Yeiy  few  parts  of  the  coimtiy  are  not  adapted  for  cultivation  ; 
only  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Landes,  and  of  the  Voeges,  can 
be  thus  characterised.  The  destruction  of  natural  timber  in  France 
within  the  past  two  centuries  has  been  enormous,  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  and  to  planting. 

It  is  estimated  that  now  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  suiface  is  wooded, 
the  most  extensive  remaining  forests  being  those  of  Orlktna  and  Fontainebleau, 
between  the  northern  ciure  of  the  Loire  and  Paris ;  of  the  hills  of  Var  in  the 
extreme  sonth-east ;  and  of  the  Jnra  and  the  Voages.  Mnch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vandbse,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  is  covered  with  Trv^ 
oaks,  from  about  the  roots  of  which  enormous  quantities  of  this  fungus  are 
obtained.  The  western  promontory  of  Brittany  is  now  barest  of  all,  hut  here, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Cevennes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps, 
replanting  has  begun.  The  vine  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  France  excepting  the 
north-western  departments ;  more  than  1400  varieties  of  grapes  are  recognised ; 
the  finest  growths  being  those  of  Champagne  and  Bwrgundy  in  the  east,  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Gironde  {Bordeaux)  m  the  south-west  Wheat,  flax,  and 
beet-root  for  sugar,  are  the  staple  products  of  the  north ;  olives  of  the  extreme 
south-east.  Apples  and  pears  are  widely  grown  in  Normandy  for  cider  and 
perry;  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates  come  from  the  Mediterrsnesn 
departments.  But  throughout  tiie  country  the  subdivision  of  farms,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  of  succession,  and  the  small  number  of  landed  proprieton 
who  reside  on  their  estates,  have  checked  the  progress  of  agriculture.  In 
pastoral  wealth,  in  cattle  and  sheep  rearing,  France  is  far  behind  England  and 
Germany,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  it  is  mainly  dependent  for  its 
cavalry  horses  on  other  countries.  Among  the  laiger  wild  animals  bears  are 
now  only  found  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  the  older  forests,  however,  aihelter 
the  wolf,  fox,  and  wild  boar. 

6.  People. — To  the  aboriginal  Iberian  and  Celtic  peoples  of 
France  came  thcSomaru,  chiefly  in  the  south  and  east ;  the  descendants 
of  this  intermixture  being  the  small  dark  and  lively  Frenchman  of  the 
south  ;  in  the  north,  in  some  degree,  the  Germanic  element  became 
interwoven  ;  hence  the  Frenchnum  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  land 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  his  neighbours,  is  taller,  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  and  less  volatile  than  the  southerner.  Hence  also  the  old 
division  of  the  Romanised  French  language  into  the  Langue  ^oc  (or 
Proven9aI)  of  the  south ;  and  the  Langue  dtoil  (or  Roman  Walloon)  of 
the  north,  from  which  the  many  dialects  now  spoken  have  descended. 

The  Celtic  element  remains  almost  pure  in  Brittany,  and  the  Iberian  in  the 
Baeques  of  the  western  Pyrenees.  Italians  appear  in  the  south-east,  Flemings 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  Germans  towards  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  though,  in 
this  direction,  the  boundary  drawn  along  the  Vosges  and  round  Lorraine  since 
the  war  of  1871  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meeting  points  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  With  its  86^  millions  of 
inhabitants,  France  belongs  to  the  best  peopled  region  of  Europe,  but  its 
population  has  not  exhibited  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  other  European 
lands  during  the  present  century. 

7.  Beligion  and  Education. — France  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
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coimlay.  Protestants  form  but  a  small  proportion,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  south-west  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Public  education  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Of  the  whole  adult 
population  it  was  found  in  1872  that  more  than  a  third  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  But  the  distribution  of  education  is  very 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  shows  a  very  remark- 
able gradation  from  advancement  to  extreme  backwardness  in  the 
direction  from  the  districts  which  Ue  nearest  to  Qermany  towards 
the  Atlantic  coast-lands  of  the  west  and  south-west,  in  which 
education  is  most  deficient  of  all. 

The  UnlTenity  of  France,  which  has  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  pro- 
vides for  higher  education  in  letters,  science,  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 
From  its  graceftal  ease  the  French  langaage  has  become  aknost  nniversally 
current  among  the  higher  classes  of  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  French  litera- 
tore  is  the  most  imiversally  circulated  of  alL  In  a  still  greater  degree, 
however,  than  through  its  language,  France  (through  its  capitd,  Paris),  rules 
the  higher  classes  of  other  nations  by  its  fashions,  that  is,  t}m)ugh  the  varying 
forms  of  dress  adopted  in  its  capital  and  eagerly  copied  by  the  outer  world. 

In  almost  all  the  sciences  France  has  representative  men  of  high  standing. 
Bravery,  ingenuity,  and  liveliness  characterise  the  nation ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  impulsiveness  and  inconstancy,  and  in  a  love  of  pleasure  which  passes 
to  extreme  frivolity,  the  French  contrast  strongly  with  the  earnest  Grermans. 

8.  Indiuitri6B  and  Trade. — ^Agricultural  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits occupy  the  larger  share  of  the  people  of  France,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  agricultural  wealth  being,  as  before  said,  the 
vine  and  its  wines.  The  trade  of  the  Champagne  wine  district 
centres  at  Beima  and  Cfhdlojusur-Mame,  east  of  Paris  ;  that  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  at  Dijon,  in  the  Sa6ne  valley,  on  the  east ;  that 
of  the  Gironde  wines,  or  claret,  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  south-west. 
The  subsidiary  products  of  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made  most 
largely,  the  one  at  OrUans,  on  the  Loire,  the  other  at  Cognac,  a 
small  town  on  the  Charente,  north  of  Bordeaux. 

Textile  manufactures  are  the  most  important  of  the  mechanical  industries 
of  France.  Lyons,  the  second  city  of  France,  in  population  (848,000),  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sadne  with  the  Bhdne,  is  the  centre  of  the  silk-growing  region 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  silk  manufdctwres,  in  which  the  country  stands  unri- 
valled. 8L  Etienne  (126,000),  south-west  of  Lyons,  comes  second  to  it  in  this 
manufactnie,  after  which  come  Mmes,  near  the  delta  of  the  Rhdne,  Tours,  on  the 
Loire,  and  Paris,  Inland  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  south  are  most  active 
at  andent  Toulouse  (181,000),  on  the  Garonne,  and  at  MontpeUier,  near  the 
Rhdne  delta.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  northern  region.  Foremost  among  these  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  north  stands  LiUe,  the  fifth  city  in  point  of  size  in  France  (163,000), 
with  its  neighbour  towns  of  Itoubaix  and  Toureoing,  still  nearer  the  Belgian 
manufacturing  region ;  and  Cambrai,^  Douai,  Valenciennes,  and  SL  Qiuentin, 
south-east  of  it ;  Romen  (106,000)^  on  the  Seine  in  Normandyf  and  Amiens, 
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on  the  Somme,  between  Bouen  and  Lille,  jRetiTU,  in  the  Champagne  diatrict, 
Sedan,  on  the  Ardennes,  and  Nancy,  in  French  Lorraine,  still  farther  east, 
are  the  other  chief  manuiacturing  towns  of  the  northern  region.  Le  Mans, 
on  the  Sarthe,  a  northern  tributary  of  the  lower  Loire,  Angen  on  the 
Loire,  and  Jtennes  north-west  of  it,  are  more  southern  woollen  and  cotton 
manufacturing  centres.    Paris  manufactures  costly  shawls. 

At  S^vrea,  south-west  of  Paris,  are  the  chief  porcelain  factories,  which 
give  the  models  and  take  the  lead  in  this  industry.  Limoges,  on  the  Vienne, 
a  southern  tributary  of  the  Loire,  is  also  a  noted  centre  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture. Glass  is  rery  extensively  made  in  the  northern  departmenta.  Paris 
itself  excels  in  every  kind  of  luxurious  and  fanciful  manufacture.  Besanfon, 
the  largest  town  near  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  a  great  depot  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  half  of  that  country,  and  manufactures  watches  largely. 

9.  The  mining  industries  of  France,  though  on  a  limited  scale  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  England,  are  still  very  considerable.  Coal  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  basin  of  Valenciennes,  which  continues  the  Belgian  coalfield 
on  the  north,  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire  and  Rh6ne,  and  from  that  of 
Creuzot,  on  the  south  of  the  heights  of  the  Cote  d*or.  Though  more  than  17 
millions  of  tons  are  annually  mined,  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  France,  which  imports  coal  largely  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  England. 
Iron  occurs  in  eleven  districts  and  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  generally  lies 
distant  from  the  fuel  necessary  to  smelt  it,  so  that  this  metal  must  aUo  be 
imported  in  large  quantity.  St,  EUenne,  south-west  of  Lyons,  Ib  the  most 
noted  centre  of  the  Frendi  hardware  manufactures,  especially  of  chasaepot 
guns  and  machinery;  Le  Creuxot,  in  the  midst  of  its  coal  basin,  has  idso 
noted  ironworks. 

10.  The  trade  of  France  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States ;  the  position  of  the  country,  with  coasts  on  three  of  the  most  frequented 
seas,  is  exceedingly  fEivourable  to  its  commerce,  which  is  farther  aided  by 
nearly  14,000  miles  of  railway.  The  great  seats  of  maritime  traffic  with  all 
the  world  are  Marseille  (320,000),  on  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Bordeaux 
(215,000)  and  Nantes,  with  St,  Nassaire,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
Le  Home  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  92,000),  Botdogne,  Calais,  and  Dun- 
kerque,  on  the  English  ChanneL  All  of  these  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  har- 
bours of  the  central  point  of  the  life  of  the  state,  luxurious  Paris  (2,226,000), 
which  has  grown  out  frx>m  the  original  settlement  of  the  Celtic  Parisii,  which 
Csssar  found  on  the  island  of  the  Seine,  to  be  the  second  city  of  Europe,  with 
over  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

11.  The  naval  arsenals  of  France,  dockyards,  and  stations  of  the  fleet,  are 
at  Cherhowrg  and  Brest,  on  the  north-west  coast;  VOrient  and  RochefoH 
(south  of  La  Bochelle),  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  TouUm,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Nice  and  Cannes,  on  the  Riviera,  are  favourite  winter  resorts.  France 
has  more  than  100  fortified  places ;  indeed  almost  every  town  along  the  north- 
em  and  north-eastern  border  is  a  fortress.  Briam/^on,  the  highest  town  in  the 
country,  in  the  Alps,  south  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis  into  Italy,  is  the  chief 
arsenal  and  depot  of  this  mountain  barrier,  and  is  considered  impregnable. 

12.  Government  and  Folitioal  DiTisions. — By  the  latest 
of  the  frequent  political  changes  that  have  taken  place  eince  the 
great  Revolution  (1789),  France  was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  1875,  and  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  an  assembly  of  two  houses,  a  (Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
Senate.  The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  controlled  by  a  responsible  ministry. 
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Preyioufl  to  the  Bevolution  Fiance  was  divided  into  provincesy 
whicli  bore  the  names  of  the  separate  territories  put  of  which  the 
state  had  been  graduall j  built  up.  These  aie  acoordinglj  of  much 
greater  historical  interest  than  the  later  division  into  87  depart- 
ments, which  are  almost  universally  named  after  the  river  basins  in 
which  they  lie.  The  provincial  names  are  also  those  which  are 
still  most  in  use  in  ordinary  life  in  FranccL 

The  following  are  the  provinces,  with  the  dates  of  their  incor- 
poration as  parts  of  France,  and  the  departments  they  include : — 

L  He  de  France,  the  original  kernel  of  the  state  round  Paris 

{Departmentg — Seine,  Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Mame, 

Oise,  Aime). 

11.  Champagne  (part  of  France  since  1S85) ;  to  the  east  of 

the  former  (Ardennes,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Aube). 

III.  Lorraine    (since    1766),    east    of    Champagne    (Meuse, 

Meurthe  et  Moselle,  Yosges,  and  territory  of  Belfort). 

IV.  Flanders  (since  1677),  on  the  border  of  Belgium  (Nord). 
y.  Artois  (since  1640),  on  the  Channel  (Pas  de  Calais). 

YI.  Picardy  (original),  adjoining  lie  de  Fiance  on  N.  (Somme). 
YII.  Normandy    (since    1S03),   along    the    Channel  (Seine- 

infi^rieure,  Eure,  Calv^os,  La  Manehe,  Ome). 
YIII.  Brittawy  (once  1 532), the  western  peninsula (Finist^re,  Mor- 
bihan,  C6tes-du-Nord,  Die  et  Yilaine,  Loire-inf^rieure). 
IX.  PoUou  (since  1375),  south-east  of  Brittany  (Yend^,  Deux- 

S^vres,  Yienne). 
X.  Anjou  (since  1S02)    north  of  Poitou,  across  the  Loire 

(Maine  et  Loire). 
XL  Maine  (since   1802),  between   Anjou    and   Normandy 

Mayenne,  Sarthe). 
Xll.  Angoumois,  Aunis,  and  Samtonge  (since  1242),  south  of 
Poitou,  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay   (Charente  and 
Chaiente-infi^rieure). 
XIII.  TouratTie  (since  1256),  across  the  Loire,  east  of  Anjou 

(Indre  et  Loire). 
XIY.  OrUans^  (original),  south  of  He  de  France  (Loire  et  Cher, 

Eure  et  Loire,  Loiret). 
XY.  Nvoemais  (since  1707),  south-east  of  Orleans  (Ni^vre). 
XYI.  Bourbonnais  (since  1559),  south  of  Nivemais  (Allier). 
XYII.  Marche  (since  1531),  south-west  of  Bourbonnais  (Creuse). 
XYIII.  Benri  (since  1100),  between  Marche  and  Orleans  (Cher, 
Indre). 
XIX.  Limousin  (since  1369),  south-west  of  Marche  (Haute- 
Yienne  and  Coir^ze). 
1  From  iU  capital  Avrtlianwi^  named  ftom  Roman  Emperor  AoreliiiB. 
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XX.  Awvergne  (since  1531),  west  of  Limousm  (Cantal,  Puj-de- 

D6me). 
XXI.  Lyonna%8{aiice  1 307),  north-east  of  Auveigne  (Loire,  Rhdne). 
XX IL  Burgundy  (since  1476),  south  of  Champagne  (Ain,  Sadne 

et  Loire,  C6te  d'or,  Yonne). 
XXIIL  Franche  Comt/^  (since  1674),  nearest  Switzerland  (Hante- 

Sadne,  Jura,  Doubs). 
XXIY.  Dauphin/ (eixice  1349),  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhdne 

Channel  (Is^re,  I>r6me,  Hautes-Alpes). 
XXY,  Savoie  (since  1860),  south  of  Lake  of  Geneva  (Savoie, 

Haute-Savoie). 
XXVL  Languedoc  (since  1271),  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  of 
the   Rhdne   (Ard^che,   Haute-Loire,  Loz^re,  Gard, 
H^ult,  Tarn,  Haute-Gkax>nne,  Aude). 
XXYIL  Ouyenne  (since  1453),  in  the  basin  of  the  Qaronne,  south- 
west (Aveyron,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Tain  et  Qaronne, 
Lot  et  Gkax>nne,  Gironde). 
XXYIII.  Goicogne  (since  1453),  in  the  south-west,  old  AguUaim 
(Landes,  Gers,  Hautes-Pyr^^es). 
XXIX.  B^am  and  Navarre  (since  1607)  (Basses  Fyi^^es). 
XXX.  Foix  (since  1607)  next  Spain,  in  the  south  (Ari^). 
XXXI.  BtmssiUon  (since    1642),  in    the    south-east   (Pyrdn^ 

Orientales). 
XXXII.  Avignon,  Vennaissvn,  and  Orange  (since  1791),  near  the 

Rhdne  delta  (Yauduse). 
XXXIII.  Provence,  Roman  Provinda  (since  1245),  in  the  south- 
east along   the  Mediterranean  (Bouches-du-Rhdne, 
Basses-Alpes,  Yar,  Alpes-Maritimes). 
XXXI Y.  Corsica  (since  1768),  in  the  Mediteiianean  (Corse). 

THE  PYREN^LA^  OR  IBERIAN*  PENINSULA. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  physical  characteristics  and  the 
population  of  this  Peninsula  as  a  whole,  and  afterwards  describe 
separately  the  government,  productions,  etc,  of  each  of  the  two 
countries  (Spain  and  Portugal)  which  occupy  it. 

1.  Esctent. — ^This  most  westerly  of  the  southern  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  pushed  out  like  a  great  buttress  into  the  ocean  (228,000 
square  miles),  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  England,  or  is  larger 
than  the  German  Empire  or  France,  and  somewhat  less  than  Austria- 
Hungaiy. 

From  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  the  irregtdar  square  of  tbe 
Peninsula,  which  was  compared  in  old  times  to  a  bull's  hide  in  shape,  is  about 
600  miles. 


1  =  Free  country  of  Burgundy, 
s  From  the  ancient  name  Iberia,  given  from  the  Ilienu  or  Ebro  zfTer. 
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2.  Belief — The  whole  Peninsula  is  a  plateau  and  monntain  land, 
the  most  extensive  and*  continuous  if  not  the  loftiest  in  Europe. 

On  its  northern  side  rise  the  Pyreneea  (11,168  ft.)  and  the  (>irUabrian  or 
Aaturian  Monntains  (sommit  PeBa  Vieja,  8740  ft.),  the  ramifications  of 
which  may  be  said  to  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre  in  the  west  In  a  direction 
generally  parallel  to  those  farther  south,  beyond  the  valleys  of  the  Ebro  and 
I>nero,  rise  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra  de  Ouadarrama  (7900  ft.),  de  Oredoa,  de 
Oaia,  and  da  EatreUa,  terminating  at  the  cape  called  the  Bock  of  Lisbon, 
which  shuts  in  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Tagns  and  Ouadiana,  are  the  MofwiUaim  of  Toledo 
and  the  Sierraa  de  Chusdalupe  and  Mamede  continuing  them  westward. 
Next  southward,  with  the  same  east  and  west  direction,  the  Sierra  Mortna 
and  its  outliers  may  be  said  to  reach  across  the  country  from  Capo  de  la  Nio 
•on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sierra  de  Monchique^  which  forms  Cape  St 
Vincent,  the  south-western  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  In  the  line  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  prolonged  eastward  are  noticed  the  three  islands  of  lTi9a,  Migorca,  and 
Minorca.  Lastly,  along  the  south  coast  rises  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  its 
tributary  ranges  between  the  Capes  of  Gata  and  Palos  on  the  south-east,  and 
those  of  Tn^blgar,  Tarifa,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  extreme  south,  facing  the 
strait  which  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  MnloUiacemf  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  U  the  culminating  point  of  the  peninsula 
(11,661  ft.),  higher  even  than  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  supplying 
from  its  snowy  cap  the  most  southerly  glaciers  of  Europe.  Nearly  half  of 
the  area  of  the  Peidnsula,  in  the  central  region  between  these  ranges,  is  high, 
bare,  monotonous  table-land,  the  most  important  sections  of  which  are  named 
the  Plateau  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  or  that  which  extends  between  the 
Cantabrian  Mountains  and  the  Guadarrama ;  and  of  New  Castile  and  Estre^ 
madura,  between  the  Guadarrama  and  Morena.  The  city  of  Valladolid  stands 
near  the  middle  of  the  former  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  2220  feet  above  the 
sea.     Madrid,  the  capital,  on  the  latter,  is  2180  feet 

The  only  lowlands  of  the  Paninsula  which  are  of  any  considerable  extent 
occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Ebro  in  the  north-east,  and  in  the 
pkan  of  SetfiUe  in  the  lower  basin  of  Uie  Guadalquivir  in  the  south-west ;  this 
plain  has  the  Campiita  of  Cordova  at  its  upper  end  and  the  saline  swamp  land 
named  the  Marismas,  which  extends  across  the. mouth  of  the  river,  at  the 
lower,  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  great  sand-dunes  called  the  Arenas  Oordas. 

3.  About  two-flfths  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Peninsula  lies  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, three-fifths  face  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  north  coast  is 
almoet  everywhere  steep^  its  high  broken  rocks  being  beaten  by  the  waves  of 
the  stormy  bay,  and  is  all  but  inaccessible  to  ships,  excepting  in  the  deep 
inlets  or  ricu,  which  recall  the  northern  fiords.  The  northern  part  of  the  west 
coast  is  also  bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  inlets  such  as  those  of  Pontevedra  and 
Vigo,  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  it  becomes  a  broad  sandy  strand,  and 
from  that  passes  to  marsh  lands  with  stagnant  pools,  from  which  much  salt  is 
obtained.  Between  the  Estuary  of  the  Tagw  and  the  Bay  of  SetHbal  rise 
the  chalk  heights  of  Arraibida,  which  terminate  at  the  high  point  cidled  Cape 
EspicheL  Beyond  this  lies  the  coast  plain  of  Alemt^'o,  which  is  terminated 
in  the  south  by  the  high  coast  of  Cape  St  Viacent  The  south  coast  round 
by  the  sand-dunes  of  the  plain  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  famous  Bay  of 
Cddiz  is  lower  again.  From  the  high  Cape  Trafalgar  past  the  south-west  point 
of  Europe  by  the  Rock  of  Oibraltar  to  Cape  de  Gata  steep  shores  interchange 
with  more  level  strand.  The  steppe-like  Campo  de  Cartagena  beyond  Cape 
Gata  includes  the  Mar  Menor,  a  large  coast  lagoon  fourteen  miles  long,  past 
which  the  east  coast  forms  high  jagged  capes.    Beyond  Cabo  de  la  Nio  begins 
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the  ftonny  Bay  of  Valencia^  feared  by  sailora,  bordered  bj  the  coltiTEted 
Pkma.  Again  a  yaried  coast  follows ;  then  the  low  lagoon-corered  DeUa  qf 
the  Ebro  pushes  oat  into  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  is  the  high  coast  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees. 

4.  BiverB. — ^Fiom  the  paiallel  east  and  west  directioii  of  the 
lines  of  heights  on  the  Peninsula  it  follows  that  all  the  important 
rivers  take  these  directions.  The  longer  slope  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  rivers  flow  west  to  the  Atlantic,  a  smaller  nomber  east- 
ward to  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  general  height  of  the  land 
from  which  they  have  to  descend  gives  them  a  rapid  couiae,  gener- 
ally over  rocky  beds.  They  are  also  subject  to  great  changes  of 
level  in  winter  floods  and  summer  droughts,  so  that  in  general  they 
neither  serve  well  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land  nor  that  of 
navigation. 

To  the  eastern  system  belongs  the  JSbro,  which  gathers  its  supplies  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  ftom  the  eastern  descent  of  the  plateau  of  Old  Castile.  The  Ouadal- 
aviar,  JHoar,  and  Segti/ra  are  the  other  important  rivers  of  the  eastern  watershed. 
The  Minho,  Duera,  Tagust  Ouadiamii^  and  Ovdid^dquivir  drain  the  western 
▼alleys  which  are  formed  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  Tagutf  the  largest  river  of  the  Peninsula,  the  estuary  of  which  forms  sndi 
a  magnificent  harbour,  is  only  navigable  for  seventy  miles  above  its  estuary  (to 
Abrintes).  The  Guadalquivir,  though  the  shortest  of  the  larger  streams,  is  the 
most  important  on  account  of  its  fulness  and  its  course  tibrough  the  most 
extensive  lowland  of  the  Peninsula.  The  effect  of  the  tide  in  it  is  felt  for 
several  leagues  above  Seville,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable,  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea.  l^m  its  rapid  upper  course  and  sluggish  flow  over  the  plains  beneath, 
its  waters  overflow  l^ese  whenever  a  heavy  rain  falls  in  the  Sierra  Morens. 
The  Ebro  u  the  narrowest  and  shallowest  of  the  large  rivers,  chiefly  because  s 
number  of  canals  are  drawn  off  from  it  for  irrigation  and  navigation.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  runs  parsllel 
with  its  middle  course  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  This,  with  the  Ctaud  ds 
CkutiUa,  which  extends  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cantabrian  mountaiu 
to  Valladolid  near  the  Duert>,  is  the  chief  artificial  waterway  of  the  Peninsula. 

5.  Climate  and  Landaoape. — ^From  the  extent  and  varied 
elevation  of  the  Peninsula  its  climate  and  aspect  are  very  diversified, 
but  the  greatest  contrasts,  from  temperate  to  almost  tropical,  are 
presented  in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east 

All  the  north-western  maritime  region  has  a  damp,  foggy,  and  rainy 
-climate  (at  Coimbra  118  inches  of  rain  fall  in  the  year),  with  long  winters, 
during  which  cold  winds  blow  fh>m  the  snow-covered  mountains.  HiU  and 
dale  idtemate  here  with  meadow-lands  watered  by  copious  streams  ftdl  of  fish. 
Com,  wine,  and  wood,  fix>m  the  pine  on  the  heights  to  the  chestnut  and  apple 
beneath,  are  abundant  The  middle  zone  of  the  great  bare  table-lands,  with 
wooded  mountains  between,  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  Peninsula,  has  a 
pleasant  spring  and  autumn  climate;  chilly  winter  winds,  however,  sweep 


1  Guadf  of  fluent  occunence  in  the  names  of  the  southern  Spanish  riven,  rMtIb 

the  equivalent   " """' 

or  large  river. 


the  occttpation  of  the  countiy  br  the  Moors.    It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Azaliio  WIdi 
driver-bed.    Thus,  OnadalquivirsWadi-al-Keblr, 
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over  the  treeless  plateaus,  which  in  summer  are  burned  up  by  the  hot  sun. 
At  Madrid  the  pools  can  be  skated  over  almost  every  winter,  but  in  June 
and  July  the  plains  of  New  Castile  round  it  become  a  dusty  wilderness, 
without  water  or  any  green  vegetation,  and  over  all  hangs  the  haze  called 
the  eaUfuu  The  rainfall  begins  to  be  scanty  here  (only  ten  inches  annually  at 
Madrid).  Pasture,  with  com,  wine,  and  olives  in  the  lower  districts,  is 
characteristic  On  descending  from  the  plateaus  the  almost  tropical  heat  and 
rich  vegetation  of  the  southern  zone  present  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Hdke 
the  winter  is  temperate,  the  spring  and  autumn  delightful ;  but  the  summer 
heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  northern  Europeans,  especially  when  the  hot  south 
wind  called  the  Solano  blows  from  the  African  deserts.  This  is  the  region 
of  the  orange  and  date,  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Portugal,  frt>m  its  more  maritime  position,  is  exempt  from  the  dry  summer 
heat  of  the  interior  table-lands.  Snow  falls  abundantly  on  its  northern  hills 
in  winter,  which  is  also  the  rainiest  season  of  its  lowlands,  but  it  never  is  seen 
in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  spring  begins  with  the  year  and  harvest  is 

over  by  tniqiynminftr- 

6.  The  northern  and  central  mountains  shelter  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and 
wild  goats.  The  Spanish  scorpion  la  especially  abundant  in  the  Ebro  basin ; 
the  moufflon  or  wild  sheep  appears  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  ;  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  has  its  BaHmry  apes  ;  ^^  flamingo  nests  in  the  lower  Guadalquivir ; 
and  the  ehameUon  is  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga. 

7.  People. — The  basia  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
(now  nearly  21,000,000)  is  that  of  the  old  Iherians,  modified  by 
the  admixture  of  Oeliic^  Phcenidan,  Eoman,  Germanic,  and  Moorish 
(Arab)  invaders,  who  from  time  to  time  gained  ascendency  in  the 
land  and  became  intermixed  with  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

A  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  is  found  in  the  brave  and  independent 
Basques  (500,000)  of  the  northern  Cantabrian  mountain  region ;  a  residue  of  the 
Gothic  invaden  live  in  the  mountains  south  of  the  Duero ;  and  much  Arabian 
blood  is  still  traceable  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast-lands. 
The  Romans,  however,  gave  their  language  to  the  Peninsula.  Both  the  rich  and 
soft  Spanish  or  Castilian  and  the  more  nasal  Portuguese  are  daughten  of 
Latin,  but  the  antipathy  which  long  prevailed  between  the  branches  of  the 
inhabitants  speaking  these  sister  tongues  has  served  to  keep  them  separate  and 
dissimilar.  The  language  of  the  Basques  of  the  north  (called  by  them  JEuscara) 
is  peculiarly  their  own.  The  Gallegos,  the  rude  but  honest  and  industrious 
people  of  the  north-western  province  of  Galicia,  speak  a  dialect  which  is  not 
nndentood  by  the  Castilians,  and  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Portu- 
guese than  to  the  Spanish. 

8.  Baligion  and  Eduoation. — At  one  time  the  proudest 
and  most  opulent  of  the  States  of  Europe,  sharing  between  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lapsed  before  the 
beginning  of  this  century  into  stagnation  and  apathy,  in  which  ease 
and  squalor  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  labour  and  affluence.  Since 
that  date,  however,  the  Peninsula  has  again  been  throwing  off  its 
lethargy,  promoting  education  and  industry,  and  advancing  to  a 
more  healthy  condition.  Still,  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both 
States  remain  in   extreme  ignorance  and   bigotry.     The  Boman 
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Catholic  ia  the  religion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  toleration  to  other 
creeds  is  as  yet  shown  but  grudgingly. 

At  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Spain  stands  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  ;  the 
Portuguese  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *'  Patriarch  "  of  IMm. 
Spain  has  ten  universities — at  Madrid^  Santiago,  Barcelona,  Oranada,  Seville, 
Valencia,  VaUadclid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  and  Saragossa  (Zaragoza).  Porta- 
gars  only  university  is  at  Coimbra. 


2.— SPAIN. 

9.  All  except  the  south-western  sixth  of  the  Peninsula  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  has  thus  an  area  (193,000  square 
miles)  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  England.  Spain  also 
includes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  artificially-drawn  frontier  towards  Portugal  is  guarded  by  the  fortresses 
of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  the  chief  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  towards 
France  by  those  of  Pamplona  and  Oeroma. 

10.  Gtovemment. — ^The  present  monarchical  constitution  of 
Spain  dates  only  from  1876,  and  by  it  the  executive  power  rests 
with  the  king  and  his  responsible  ministry ;  the  legislative  rests  vith 
the  king  and  the  Cortes,  which  is  a  parliament  composed  of  a  senate 
(made  up  of  the  grandees  or  nobles  of  the  country,  who  are  senators 
by  right,  of  senators  nominated  by  the  king,  and  of  others  elected 
by  the  state),  and  a  congress  elected  by  the  country  according  to 
population.  The  palace  of  the  Cortes  is  at  Madrid,  the  capital 
(398,000),  which  is  in  every  way  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

For  administrative  purposes  Spain  has  been  divided  since  1833  into  fortj- 
nine  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  local  administration.  Here,  as  in  France, 
however,  |he  old  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  which  this  state  was  originally 
made  up,  and  of  which  the  districts  are  subdivisions,  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance and  historical  interest. 

These  are 

Old  Castile  and  New  Castile,  the  cen^ul  kingdoms  which  took 

their  name,  it  is  said,  from  the  castles  built  along  their 

frontiers  for  defence  against  the  Moors. 
Leon,  north-west  of  Old  Castile,  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the 

monarchy,  earliest  freed  from  the  Moorish  rule,  and  joined 

to  Castile  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Estremadura  (Extrema  Ora),  the  southern  province  of  the  old 

kingdom  of  Leon  beyond  the  Duero. 
Oalicia,  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula. 
Asturias  and  Biscaya,  on  the  maritime  slopes  of  the  Cantabrion 

mountains,  whose  inhabitants  held  their  own  against  the 

Moors. 
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Navarre,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees^  at  the  head  of 

the  Ebro  valley. 
Aragouy  north-east  of  Castile,  to  which  it  was  united  in  the 

fifteenth  century  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; 

along  with 
Catalonia,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Spain,  which  had  been 

joined  to  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Valencia,  extending  along  the  coasts  of  its  Mediteiranean  gulf, 

which  remained  Moorish  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding 

provinces. 
Murda,  on   the   south-east,  subjugated  by  Ferdinand  III.  of 

Castile  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Andahuia,  in  the  south,  including  Sevilla  and  Granada,  whence 

the  Moors  were  not  driven  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century. 
The  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  are  considered  part  of  the  home 
country  of  Spain. 

11.  ProductB  and  Industries. — Agricoltture  is  the  chief  source  of 
national  wealth  in  Spain.  Valencia  and  Catalonia  in  the  east,  Galicia, 
Astnrias,  and  the  Basque  districts  in  the  north,  are  the  most  industrious  in 
this  respect.  The  vineyards  of  Andalucia,  whence  come  our  sherry  (Jerez) 
and  Mdlaga  wine,  are  the  most  famous.  Raisins  are  dried  chiefly  about 
Milaga,  AUcante,  and  Valencia,  on  the  south  and  east  coasts.  Apples  are  the 
chief  fruit  of  the  north-west,  oranges,  Jigs,  and  almonds  of  the  Mediterranean 
provinces ;  while  ntUs,  known  by  the  name  of  Barcelona,  the  port  at  which 
they  are  chiefly  shipped,  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  m  Catalonia  and  Asturias. 
The  Andalucian  horses  surpass  all  others  in  the  Peninsula ;  those  of  Castile 
are  strong  and  well  suited  for  heavy  cavalry ;  Gkdician  ponies  are  hardy  and 
well  suited  to  their  country.  The  horse-fair  of  Ronda,  in  the  south  of  Anda- 
lacia,  is  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Spanish  tntUes  are  the  finest  of 
alL  WHd  cattle  from  the  Guadarrama  mountains  and  Navarre  are  prized  for 
the  bull-fights,  the  national  pastime,  in  which  from  8000  to  4000  horses  are 
annually  killed.  The  most  important  pastoral  industry  of  Spain,  however,  is 
that  of  skcep-Teaiing,  Under  an  ancient  law  called  the  mesta,  the  sheep- 
owners  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon  drive  their  vast  flocks  southward  on  the 
approach  of  winter  to  the  pastures  of  southern  Estremadura  and  Andalucia, 
in  herds  of  about  10,000  head  {caibaHas),  and  every  proprietor  along  the  roads 
through  which  they  pass  is  obliged  to  leave  a  breadth  of  ninety  paces  wide 
free  to  the  herds.  Tlie  silk  worm  is  cared  for  chiefly  in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 
The  Cochineal  insect  is  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south.  The  fisheries  of 
GftUcia,  of  Cadiz,  and  Valencia,  are  the  most  important 

In  recent  times,  on  account  of  the  great  destruction  of  ^^'^  forests  in  Spain, 
the  €k>vemment  has  turned  its  attention  to  their  preservation,  and  a  forest 
academy  has  been  established  at  Villa  Viciosa,  north-east  of  Madrid.  About 
a  fifth  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  ranges  chiefly,  is  covered  with  timber, 
and  about  a  fifth  of  that  is  pine  wood. 

In  mineral  wealth  Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe,  as  the 
Phoenicians  and  Bomans  discovered  in  ancient  times.  Most  important  are  the 
royal  quicksilver  mines  of  Almaden,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  the  Copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  west  of  Seville.    Iron  is  very  widely  dis- 
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tributed,  but  is  mined  for  tlie  most  part  in  BiBca j  and  Astoriaa,  near  Toledo, 
south-west  of  Madrid,  and  in  Mi&rcia  and  Granada  on  the  south.  CoeU  is  found 
in  almost  erery  province,  the  most  numerous  mines  being  in  Asturias  in  the 
north,  and  about  C6rdoTa  in  the  Guadalquivir  basin  in  the  south ;  but  owing  to 
the  difficulties  of  carriage  the  imports  of  Belgian  and  English  coals  are  large. 
Salt  is  abundant ;  near  Cardona  in  Catalonia  is  a  famous  salt  mountain,  which 
presents  a  brilliant  aspect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it ;  tea  salt  is  obtained 
chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Miircia  and  the  bay  of  C&diz. 

12.  Mannfaotores  and  Chief  Towns. — Spain  long  re- 
mained fiar  behind  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  its  manu- 
factures, and  though  within  recent  years  it  has  made  great  advances, 
its  imports  still  greatly  consist  of  foreign  manufiGtctured  goods. 
Much  of  its  raw  silk  goes  to  France  ;  its  merino  wool  to  England. 

Cotton-spinning  is  the  main  industry  va.  Catalonia,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
Barcelona  (which  is  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Spain,  second  in  aiie  to 
Madrid,  pop.  250,000)  and  Tarragona,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  ailk  is 
woven  at  Madrid  and  Toledo  in  the  centre,  at  VaUncia  (144,000)  and  Baree- 
lona  on  the  east  coast,  at  Chranada,  Seville,  and  iAlroa  in  the  south.  Fiapcr 
is  made  chiefly  in  BarceUma,  and  at  Oerona,  north-east  of  it  Among  the 
many  iron  foundries  of  Spain,  those  of  Barcelona  are  numerous ;  near  BiEbiuk 
in  Asturias,  where  an  apparently  inexhaustible  quantity  of  fine  magnetic  iron 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  coal,  are  the  royal  arms  factories  of  Spain,  which 
supply  laige  quantities  of  cannon,  guns,  carbines,  bayonets,  and  cuirasses  for 
the  army.  Toledo  has  its  great  FaJbrica  de  Armas,  built  in  1788,  though 
long  before  that  time  Toledan  blades  had  become  famous.  Tobacco  manu- 
facture is  a  monopoly  of  the  state,  and  is  carried  on  at  seven  great  factories 
in  Seville,  Madrid,  Santander,  Oijon,  and  La  Coru/Ra,  on  the  north  coast, 
at  Valencia  and  Alicante  on  the  east  coast  C6rdova  is  famous  for  its 
leather.  Corks  for  bottles  are  very  extensively  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
cork  oak,  which  is  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

18.  Trade. — ^The  trade  of  Spain,  like  its  industries,  is  again  reviving  from 
the  low  point  to  which  it  had  fallen.  Situated  between  two  seas,  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  trade,  and  its  coasts  possess  more  numerous  harbours 
than  those  of  France.  The  customs  duties  levied  in  Spain  are^  however, 
heavier  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  so  that  smuggling  is  carried  on 
to  a  laige  extent  Internal  trade  has  its  centre  at  Madrid,  the  capital; 
the  other  chief  trading  towns  of  the  interior  are  VaUadolid,  Palenda^  and 
Burgoe,  in  the  Duero  basin,  on  the  most  direct  lines  of  communication  with 
the  ports  of  the  north  coast,  Zaragoza  on  the  Ebro,  and  Granada  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  great  seaports  of  Spain  are  Barcdona, 
VaUneia,  and  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast;  Cartagena  (the  chief 
naval  port  of  Spain),  Mdlaga,  and  Cddix,  with  its  sub-port  of  Jerez  on 
the  south  coast ;  La  CorufUi,  the  centre  of  the  Gkdician  fisheries ;  the  naval 
station  of  Ferrol  opposite  to  it ;  Santander,  l^e  most  direct  outlet  of  Madrid 
to  the  north,  and  San  Sebastian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Palma 
on  the  south  coast  of  Majorca,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (about  the 
same  size  as  the  county  of  Cornwall),  has  also  a  fine  harbour. 

The  African  ports  of  Ceuta  and  MeliUa,  on  the  coast  of  Marocoo,  belong 
to  Spain. 

14.  The  fact  that  until  the  year  1848  Spain  had  not  a  mile  of  railway,  and 
that  it  now  possesses  nearly  4000  miles  radiating  outward  fh)m  Madrid  to  all  the 
chief  seaports,  is  very  significant  of  the  recent  progress  made  by  the  country. 
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Its  oommuzkicationB  are  still,  however,  far  behind  those  of  the  rest  of  western 
Europe ;  Belgium,  for  example,  is  ten  times  as  well  provided  with  railways 
as  Spain.  .  The  mercantile  fleet  belonging  to  Spain  numbers  about  8000 
Tsssels  (Great  Britain  has  20,000). 

15.  The  strange  little  republic  of  Andorra,  occupying  a  high  forest  valley 
of  the  Pyrenees  (about  160  square  miles  in  area),  in  the  north  of  Catalonia,  dates 
its  independence  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  gave  it  fireedom  in  return  for 
the  aervioes  rendered  by  its  people  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Its  little  pastoral 
population  of  about  12,000  is  governed  by  a  council-general  of  six  members, 
under  the  protection  of  lYanoe,  but  belongs  to  the  bishopric  of  Uigel  in 
Catalonia. 

16.  The  famous  rock  of  Gibraltar^  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1704 ;  it 
is  about  8  miles  long^  and  rises  to  1400  feet ;  every  point  of  it  bristles  with 
defensive  works  and  artillery,  galleries  and  batteries  hewn  in  the  solid  stone. 
A  garrison  of  about  6000  men  is  maintained.  With  the  town  beneath  the 
fortress,  the  possession  has  about  26,000  inhabitants. 


3.— PORTUGAL. 

Portugal,  occupying  the  south-western  sixth  of  the  Peninsula 
(34,600  square  miles),  is  a  somewhat  larger  country  than  Ireland  ; 
but  its  population  (4,360,000)  is  much  less. 

17.  Gtovemment. — ^The  constitution  of  Portugal  dates  from 
1826.  Its  crown  is  hereditaiy  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
line ;  its  legislature  rests  in  the  Cortes,  a  Parliament  of  two 
cbambers,  the  "  Cdmara  dos  Pa/res  **  or  House  of  Peers,  nominated  by 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  ^  Odtnara  dos  Diputados  **  or  House  of  Deputies, 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  and  his  responsible  Cabiaet ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
the  capital,  IMon  (804,000),  the  largest  city  of  Portugal  The  old 
provinces  of  Portugal  are  subdivided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  seventeen  districts. 

The  provinces  are — 

Entre  D6uro  e  Minho,  the   maritime  province  between   the 

D6uro'  and  Minho  rivers,  in  the  north. 
Traa  os  MorUes,  across  the  hills,  inland  from  the  former. 
Beira  aUa  or  upper,  and  Beira  haixa  or  maritime,  south  of  the 

former. 
Edremadvra,  central 
AlenUejo  and  Algarve,  in  the  south. 

The  Azores  Islands  and  Madeira  are  considered  part  of  the 
home  possessions  of  Portugal 

18.  Produots  and  Industries.— Agriculture  in  PortugA  flourishes  only 
in  the  northern  proyinoe  of  Minho,  and  in  Algarve  in  the  south — ^wheat,  maiee, 

1  Jtba  Tarik  »  Tarik**  Mountain, 
s  D6aro  In  Portngaete  ■■  Daero  in  Spanish 
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and  barle J  being  the  chief  crops.  The  vine  is  grown  everywhere,  bat  the 
D<Siuro  basin  gives  the  most  valuable  port  wine  (or  Oporto).  Oranges,  figs, 
olives,  chestnuts,  are  grown  in  great  profusion.  The  coast  fisheries  of  sardines 
and  tunny  form  an  important  industry.  The  mines  and  forests  of  Portugal  are 
more  neglected  than  even  those  of  Spain ;  the  3rearly  product  of  the  former  is 
unimportant,  but  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  coast  lagoons,  sod 
is  in  great  request  abroad.  The  most  extensive  forest  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Leiria,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Sierra  da  Estrella,  which  has  perhaps  20 
millions  of  pine  trees.  This,  and  the  smaller  forest  of  Bumco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mondego,  north-east  of  Coimbra,  famed  for  its  tail  cypresses,  belong  to 
the  state. 

19.  Mannfactnres. — Linen  is  woven  in  almost  all  parts  of  Portugal; 
cottons  are  made  largely  at  Oporto  and  Lubon;  woollens  in  the  district  of 
CasteUo  Braneo,  between  the  Estrella  mountains  and  the  Tagus,  about  Ouarda 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sierra,  at  Oporto,  and  Lisbon.  Bragan^  (which 
gives  its  name  to  the  reigning  family),  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  state,  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  sUk  district  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Portugal,  and  nearly  all  its  import  traffic,  is  with 
England.  LUbon  and  Oporto  ^  are  at  once  the  seaports  and  trading  centres  of 
the  country ;  the  former  rises  on  an  amphitheatre  of  heights  above  the  north 
side  of  its  splendid  port,  formed  by  the  widening  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and 
will  always  be  memorable  for  the  great  earthquake  which  shook  it  into  mins 
in  1756.  Unlike  Madrid,  where  everyone  is  Spanish,  the  cosmopolitan  port 
of  Idsbon  is  thronged  with  white  and  negro,  English  clerks,  bearded  Jews,  and 
weather-beaten  sailors  of  all  nationalities.  Oporto  is  busiest  in  sending  the 
port  wine  of  the  D6uro  valley  to  England. 

20.  The  high  volcanic  cluster  of  the  nine  islands  of  the  Arores'  lies 
out  in  the  Atlantic,  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  the  largest  of 
them,  St  Michael,  is  upwards  of  200  square  miles  in  area,  and  has  the  chief 
town  of  the  group,  Ponta  Ddgada  ;  the  islands  supply  immense  quantitiei  of 
oranges  and  pine  apples  for  the  London  market. 

21.  The  beautiM  island  of  Madeira,*  famous  for  its  delightful  dimate, 
lies  nearly  400  miles  out  from  the  coast  of  Marocco ;  it  is  high  and  precipitDU, 
the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  tropical  plants,  vines,  and  sugar  cane.  Its 
people  are  mixed  Portuguese,  Moorish,  and  Negro. 

4.— ITALY. 

1.  The  alpine  peninsula  of  Italy,  reaching  down  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  central  one  of  the  three  which  form  the  southern 
extremitiee  of  Europe,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
belong  to  it  politically,  may  be  compared  in  extent  (114,400  square 
miles)  with  the  Briti£^  Isles,  though  it  is  somewhat  less  than  these. 

From  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Alps,  where  they  fall  steeply  round  the 
low  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  north,  and  where  Austria,  Switnr* 
land,  and  France  touch  upon  the  confines  of  Italy,  to  where  the  promontory 
that  terminates  in  Cape  Leuca  runs  out  to  form  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and  the 
Gulf  of  TarantO,  in  the  south,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles  (Shetland  to 
Land's  End).    The  lowland  in  the  north,  between  the  French  and  Austrisn 

^  O  Porto  s  the  port,  referring  to  an  ancient  tovm  named  Cale,  which  is  now  over- 
spread by  the  modem  town.    Oporto  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  conntiy,  Portos  Gale, 
s  AqoTf  a  hawk.  >  =  Wood,  timber. 
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frontiers,  has  a  ividth  from  east  to  west  of  SOO  miles,  but  the  general  breadth 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Seas,  does  not 
exceed  100  miles,  or  about  the  distance  between  Hull  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Belief  and  Biyera — ^The  northern  plain  of  Italy  (generally 
bnt  a  few  feet  above  sea-level),  round  which  the  Alps  liee  like  a 
waU,  is  beUeved  to  have  been  at  one  period  an  extension  of  the 
Adriatic  Qulf,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  with  rich  alluvial  soil 
worn  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  by  the  snow-fed 
torrents.  The  Po,  the  only  great  river  of  Italy,  winds  through  the 
lowland,  and,  fed  by  its  many  tributaries  (the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Tici-no  from  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Adda  from  LcJce  Como,  the 
Oglio  from  LaJce  laeo,  and  the  Mincio  from  the  Lago  di  Garda),  is  ever 
carrying  fresh  material  down  from  the  heights  to  add  to  its  delta  in 
the  Adriatic  In  this  way  the  plain  has  extended  eastward  by  many 
square  miles  since  the  old  port  of  Adria,  now  an  inland  town,  gave 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  The  Etsch  or  Adige,  descending  from  the' 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol  and  reaching  the  sea  on  the  north  side  of 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  may  thus  also  in  time  become  a  tributary  of  the 
main  river. 

The  form  of  all  the  more  strictly  peninsular  part  of  Italy  is 
given  by  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  con- 
tinuously through  its  length  from  the  maritime  Alps  of  France, 
round  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  down  to  Cape  Spartivento  in 
the  extreme  south. 

The  Apennines  have  their  highest  part,  called  the  Oran  Scuso  d'ltalia, 
"  the  great  rock  of  Italy  "  (Monte  Corvo,  9810  feet),  near  the  centre  of  the  long 
range.  The  slopes  of  these  heights  to  the  sea,  north-east  and  south-west,  are  so 
short  as  to  allow  of  only  small  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  famous 
Tiber  (Tevere),  which  flows  through  Rome ;  and  tiie  Amo,  on  which  Florence 
stands.  Among  the  lesser  lowlands  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy  are  the 
plain  of  the  Amo,  which  opens  out  on  the  coast  to  the  marshy  Maremma;^ 
the  bare  Campagna  di  Rama,  north  of  the  city,  also  opening  into  the  un- 
healthy maritime  plains  which  extend  from  north  of  the  Tiber  mouths 
for  sixty  miles  along  the  coast  to  the  PofUtTie  Marshes ;  and  the  plain  of 
Naples,  called  the  Campagna  Felice  from  its  fertility. 

Nearly  parallel  wiUi  the  southern  part  of  the  Apennine  range,  and  west- 
ward of  it,  there  appears  a  more  recent  chain  of  isolated  volcanic  heights.  Chief 
of  these,  on  the  peninsula,  is  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  (4160  feet),  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Campagna  of  Naples,  above  the  old  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  buried  by  its  lava  streams  and  ashes.  North  of  Rome,  in 
this  volcanic  region,  the  round  lakes  of  Bcisena  and  Bracciano  occupy  the 
craters  of  old  volcanoes.  Carrying  the  line  southward,  across  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  we  come  to  the  volcanic  group  of  the  LipaH  Islands^  with  the  ever-active 
volcano  of  StromJboli  ;  and  farther  on  to  Moumi  Etna  (Mongibello),  in  Sicily, 
the  highest  of  European  volcanoes  (10,840  feet).  Almost  all  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
not  volcanic,  is  covered  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  the  main 
line  of  which  extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  island  from  east  to 


1  Maremma  or  Maritima  =  maritime  district. 
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west  as  if  in  continuation  of  the  course  of  the  Apennines  across  the  nairov 
Strait  of  Messina. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  separated  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Boni- 
facio, 150  miles  long  from  nortii  to  south,  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
especially  along  the  eastern  side,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  granitic 
MoutU  OenargetUu^  (6292  feet).  The  mountainous  south- western  corner 
of  the  island  is  separated  fix>m  the  laiger  highland  on  the  north-east 
by  the  plain  called  the  Campidano,  which  reaches  across  fix)m  the  Bay  of 
Cagliari  on  the  south  coast,  to  that  of  Oristano  on  the  western. 

The  island  of  Elba,  famous  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  exile,  between 
Corsica  and  the  peninsula,  18  miles  long,  is  high,  its  western  part  being 
formed  by  Mount  Capanne,  which  rises  to  8S43  feet  Capri,  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  the  Emperor  Tiberius  passed  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life ;  and  Caprera,  Garibaldi's  home,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sardinia,  are 
other  noteworthy  islands. 

3.  Climate  and  Landscape. — ^The  nortli  of  Italy  has  the 
excessiye  dimate  of  the  temperate  region  of  contiiiental  Europe  ;  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  climate  becomes  more  genial 
and  sunny,  and  to  the  south  almost  tropical. 

The  plain  of  Lombardy,  with  an  average  temperature  of  55®  F.,  has  winters 
which  are  as  cold  as  those  of  the  Scottish  lowlands,  and  the  lagoons  of  Yenioe 
have  been  trozen  over ;  but  its  summers  are  as  hot  as  those  of  Rome  or  Nice. 
The  changes  are  few ;  rain  lasts  for  weeks  together  in  autumn,  but  in  sunmier 
the  blue  sky  is  never  clouded  except  when  a  violent  thunder  and  hail  storm 
occurs.  The  east  wind  brings  up  clouds  fr^m  the  Adriatic,  and  the  west 
wind  fix)m  the  Alps  dispels  them;  fix)m  the  abundance  of  water  in  the 
streams  and  canals  of  the  plain  the  east  wind  causes  November  fogs  just  as 
it  does  in  the  Thames  valley.  About  Florence  the  winters  are  much  milder, 
with  the  same  summer  heat,  and  this  difference  between  the  seasons  de- 
creases still  more  to  southward.  The  summer  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
when  a  heat  mist  rises  over  the  plain,  ia  almost  unbearable ;  in  January 
the  sky  is  blue,  the  mornings  may  be  fh>sty,  and  fresh  spring  air  blows 
over  the  land  ;  in  March  the  trees  are  already  leafy,  and  in  June  the  harvest 
begins ;  in  July  everything  withers  under  the  excessive  heat,  till  the  autumn 
rains  revive  the  land.  In  Naples  and  South  Italy  the  sky  is  cloudless  for 
months  together,  and  the  air  is  so  pure  that  distant  plains  appear  to  be  close 
at  hand.  The  chief  faults  of  the  Italian  climate  are  the  oold  mountain  winds 
called  the  Trainwntana,  like  the  mistral  of  south  France,  and  the  Bora  of  the 
north  Adriatic,  and,  in  contrast,  the  hot  Sirocco  which  occasionally  blows  from 
the  African  deserts,  besides  the  malaria  of  the  western  coast  marshes  and  of 
the  Venetian  lagoons. 

4.  Bound  the  lakes  at  the  base  of  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Alps 
Mediterranean  forms  of  vegetation  appear ;  the  chestnut  reaches  up  to  2500 
feet,  above  that  comes  the  belt  of  beeches  and  oaks,  still  higher  the  pine 
woods,  then  the  pretty  alpine  plants  and  high  pastures.  Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  world  is  so  covered  with  irrigating  canals  (naviglios)  as  the  highly  culti- 
vated plain  of  Lombardy,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  appears  like  a  great  garden. 
At  the  northern  base  of  the  Apennines  the  Mediterranean  flora  of  laurels  and 
myrtles,  cork  oak  and  cypress,  covers  the  first  slopes ;  above  that  groups  of 
oaks  appear,  then  beech  woods  and  the  extensive  summer  pastures  which 


1  Janua  aigenti. 
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reach  all  over  the  Apennine  range.  The  Apennines  have  no  permanent  snows, 
but  their  highest  summits  are  frequently  snow-clad  between  October  and  Maj^ 
and  send  down  cold  breezes  into  the  warm  valleys. 

On  the  Mediterranean  slope  round  the  coasts  of  the  Gnlf  of  Qenoa,  called 
the  Hwiera,  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  lowlands  of  the  southern 
portion  of  tiie  peninsula  appears ;  the  roads  are  lined  with  aloes,  and  lead 
through  olive  woods  and  orchards  of  almonds,  oranges,  peaches,  figs,  apricots, 
and  now  and  then  of  date  palms.  In  Sicily  tiie  vegetation  takes  an  AJHcan 
character,  and  many  tropicBd  forms  flourish ;  it  is  not  a  well- wooded  island, 
bat  forests  ootur  here  and  there. 

5.  People. — The  present  homogeneoiu  population  of  Italy 
(30  millions)  has  arisen  from  a  perfect  chaos  of  races.  The  ancient 
Ligurians  of  Iberian  race  and  the  Uwhriam  of  the  north  were  joined, 
from  an  unknown  quarter,  by  the  strange  people  called  Etruscans^ 
or  Tuscans  by  the  Romans,  who  exercised  such  an  immense  influence 
on  European  civilisation.  The  Qreeks  peopled  the  south,  and  held 
Sicily  along  with  the  Phoonicians  ;  the  Romans  spread  out  from  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  to  extend  their  conquests  far  beyond  its 
limits ;  then  the  Qctha  and  Franks  poured  in  from  the  north,  and 
after  them  the  Limgfibaflrds,  who  gave  their  name  to  Lombardy. 
The  Savoyards  and  WoMmses  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  along  the 
French  border  appear  to  be  of  QaUic  descent.  Insular  Sardinia 
was  free  from  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  people,  but  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and  then  of  the  Spaniards. 

Here,  as  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Roman  language  endured  and  prevailed 
over  all  others,  and  now  the  people  of  Italy  have  one  language  and  literature, 
the  Italian  descended  from  the  Latin.  Its  dialects  show  traces  of  the  mixture 
of  nationalities,  but  the  Tuscan  has  now  become  classic,  for  the  great  writers 
(Dante,  Boccaccio)  were  Tuscans. 

6.  Education  and  Beligion. — ^Although  in  ancient  times 
and  in  the  middle  ages  men  were  bom  in  Italy  who  left  great 
masterpieces  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  as 
models  for  all  time,  and  though  modem  Italy  has  talented  musicians 
and  poets,  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  still  remain  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  beggars  are  very  numerous,  in 
south  Italy  especially,  where  even  yet  brigandage  exists. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made,  however,  by  the  young  kingdom  to  improve 
this  state  of  things,  and  much  of  the  property  confiscated  by  the  Government 
from  the  many  monastic  establishments  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
public  education.  Higher  education  is  well  provided  for,  since  there  are  not 
fewer  than  22  universities  in  Italy,  the  oldest  of  which  are  those  of  Bclogna^ 
Parma,  Padua,  and  Twrin,  on  the  northern  plain ;  of  Perugia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula;  of  Florgnee,  Pisa,  Siena,  Home,  and  Naples,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Apennines. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state  religion  of  Italy,  but  since  the  suppression 

1  Exterl  ss  strangers. 
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of  the  temporal  govenunent  of  the  pope  the  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
subordinated  to  tiiat  of  the  civil  government,  and  perfect  religious  freedom 
has  been  secured. 

7.  Previous  to  1859,  Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states : 
in  the  north  were  the  kin^om  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Lombtfdo  -  Venetian 
state  under  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Lucca ;  the  Pontifical  States  extended  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  Po  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  on  the 
south-west ;  lastly,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  Naples  for  its 
capital,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  southern  region.  Aidedi  by  France, 
Sardinia  obtained  possession  of  Lombardy,  after  the  victories  of  MagetUa 
and  Sot/erino,  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  when  the  departments  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  became  parts  of  France.  Early  in  the  year  1860  the  duchies  and 
the  Emilian  provinces  of  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  March  of  that  year  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy.  A  swift  conquest  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  on  the  south  by 
the  patriot  Garibaldi  added  this  also  to  the  new  kingdono.  Umbria  and 
Ancona  were  next  incorporated,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  became  reduced 
to  the  five  departments  round  Rome.^ 

After  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  Austria  agreed  to  the  surrender  of 
Venetia  also  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  Now  for  a  time  the  remaining  Pontifical 
territories  were  protected  from  further  diminution  by  the  influence  of  France 
and  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  from  that  country ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
after  but  a  feeble  resistance  the  Italians  entered  and  took  possession  of  Rome, 
thus  completing  the  unification  of  Italy  as  one  kingdom. 

8.  Gk>vemment  and  DiviBion& — The  present  constitation 
is  an  expansion  of  that  which  wajs  granted  to  his  subjects  in  1848 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  which  country  as  a  nucleus  the 
unification  of  Italy  spread  out.  According  to  it  the  executive  power 
rests  with  the  sovereign  and»  his  responsible  ministers ;  the  legidative 
power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  king  and  a  parliament  of  two 
chambers — the  Senate  of  princes  and  members  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  69  provinces, 
in  each  of  which  the  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  ministry.  As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the 
larger  and  older  divisions  of  the  country,  called  Gompartimenios  in 
Italy,  are  of  much  greater  historical  and  geographical  interest  than 
the  modem  ones. 

These  are  as  follows : — 

Piedmont  (Turin)  and  Liguria  (Gknoa)  in  the  north-west,  which 

formed   the   continental  part  of  the  former   kingdom  of 

Sardinia. 
Lomhardy  (Milan)  and  Venetia  on  the  great  plain  of  the  north. 
Emilia^  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Po, 

1  Rome,  Viterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  VeUetrl,  and  Froslnone. 
<  Named  from  the  old  Via  JEmilia, 
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including  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 

Komagna  (Bologna). 
Tuscany,  the  former  grand-duchy  (Florence),  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Mediterranean  opposite  Corsica,  which  in- 
cludes the  island  of  Elba. 
Umhria  (Perugia),  the  central  province  of  the  broadest  part  of 

the  peninsula. 
jThe  Marches  of  Ancona,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines  to 

the  Adriatic  opposite  Umbria. 
Latium  or  Romey  the  coast  slope  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  each 

side  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Abruzzi  arid  Molise,  the  compartment  which  extends  across 

the  highest  part  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  coast 

opposite  Rome. 
Campagjia  (Naples),  the  western  coast-land  south  of  Latium, 

extending  round  the  Gulfs  of ^  Gkieta,  Naples,  Salerno,  and 

Polycastro. 
Apuliay  the  territory  extending  along  the  Adriatic  and  Straits 

of  Otranto  from  the  promontory  of  Monte  Gargano  to  Cape 

Leuca. 
BatiUcataj  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Calabria,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 

Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  insular  provinces. 

9.  Products  and  Industries. — Of  the  whole  surface  of 
Italy  it  is  estimated  that  83  per  cent  is  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  agricultural  land,  however,  lies  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  supply  of  com  grown  in  Italy  is  not 
sufficient  for  its  wants,  and  more  is  imported  from  Russia,  Egypt, 
and  even  from  North  America.  Maize  and  wheat  afford  the  staple 
food  of  the  lower  classes,  as  polenta  and  macaroni, 

A  sixth  of  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  coTered  with  wood  or  bush,  the 
island  of  Sardinia  having  the  largest  forests  of  all  the  kingdom — ^the  districts  of 
Lake  Come,  of  Southern  Tuscany,  and  Genoa,  being  the  best  wooded  parts  of 
the  mainland.  The  olive  grows  all  over  penintfolar  Italy,  and  enormous  quan- 
titiea  of  oil  are  produced,  much  being  exported.  All  parts  of  the  country 
are  suited  to  vine-growing.  Most  vnne,  however,  is  made  in  south  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  most  horses  are  bred  in  Lombardy,  where  caiUe  are  most  numerous  in 
the  dairy  farms,  which  supply  enormous  quantities  of  cheese  (Parmesan,  etc) ; 
Tuscany  has  most  sheep;  Sicily  the  finest  muUs  and  asses;  Umbria  the 
greatest  number  of  swine.  The  coast  fisheries  of  Italy  employ  between  5000 
and  6000  boats,  and  fully  26,000  men.  Coral  fishers  go  out  from  Naples, 
Leghorn  (Livomo),  and  Gtenoa  to  the  coasts  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  In  large  numbers. 

The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Italy  is  the  sfidphur  of  Sicily ; 
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iron  is  widely  distributed,  bat  is  obtained  in  most  considerable  quantity  in 
Lombardy  and  Ligoria ;  lead  is  an  important  product  of  Tuscany ;  aea  saU 
of  the  vicinity  of  Cagliari,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Famoui 
pure  white  mctrble  is  quarried  at  Carrara  and  Massa,  on  the  north-west  coast- 
land  of  Tuscany. 

10.  lEanufaotoreB. — ^The  zenith  period  of  Italian  manu&c- 
tnres,  when  Milan  was  fEunous  for  its  wool-workers,  Venice  for  its 
dyeS;  Florence  for  its  cloth,  has  long  since  passed  away,  and  in  this 
respect  Italy  now  occupies  a  low  position. 

5i2ik-gTowing,  spinning,  and  weaving  is  now  the  most  important  branch, 
and  in  this  the  towns  of  Lombardy — Berffamo,  Como,  MUan,  Turin — ^take  the 
lead,  followed  by  those  in  the  plain  round  Naples,  and  by  Catania  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  (?2a«-making  has  also  fallen  from  its  old  position ;  the 
works  at  Intr<if  on  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  manufacture  of  beads  and  mosaics 
at  Venice  (Murano),  are,  however,  still  very  important  These  beads  serve 
for  coin  in  Africa.  Porcelain  is  now  made  chiefly  at  Milan  and  Florence; 
straw  hois  at  Vicenm  in  Veneti^  and  in  Tuscany,  whence  they  come  to  us 
as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  port  at  which  they  are  shipped. 

11.  Trade. — The  great  advantages  of  the  peninsular  position  of  Italy 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  great  moimtain 
barrier  which  shuts  the  country  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Henoe 
the  eagerness  of  its  statesmen'  and  men  of  business  to  complete  the  rail- 
ways under  or  over  Mont  CetUs,  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  SL  Oothard,  two 
of  which  are  already  finished,  and  bring  the  cities  of  Turin  and  Milan,  as  well 
as  the  great  ports  of  Oenoa  and  Venice,  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Continent.  The  external  commerce  of  Italy  is  chiefly  canied  on  with  France, 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Com  and  cotton  goods  are  the  chief 
articles  required  from  abroad.  Silk  and  oil  and  sulphur  are  the  chief 
articles  witii  which  Italy  supplies  other  lands,  and  the  country  possesses 
about  11,000  ships  that  make  long  voyages.  The  chief  seaports  of  the 
country  after  Oenoa,  "  the  Superb,"  which  is  the  busiest  of  all,  are  in  order 
round  the  coast — Livomo,  or  Leghorn,  the  port  of  Tuscany  and  Florence; 
CivUa  Vecchia,  the  port  of  Latium ;  Naples  (the  second  in  business  in  Italy), 
with  Castellamare  on  the  south  side  of  its  bay ;  Messina,  on  the  Sicilian  side 
of  the  Strait  named  after  it,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Europe,  beside 
the  eddy  which  was  feared  as  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis  in  ancient  times ; 
Palermo,  "la  Felice,"  in  the  vale  of  the  Golden  Shell,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily;  Catania,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Coming  round  to  the 
Adriatic  coasts  we  reach  the  port  of  Brindisi,  a  notable  point  in  the  most 
direct  route  from  western  Europe  to  "Egypt  and  the  East.  The  most  import- 
ant line  of  railway  in  Italy,  that  leads  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy  all  down 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  has  the  port  of  Brindisi  as  its  objective  point 
Farther  north  in  the  middle  of  this  coast  is  Aneona,  the  port  of  the  Marches. 
Lastly  we  come  to  Chioggia  and  Venice,  the  city  of  canals  and  bridges,  on 
the  coast  lagoon  of  the  north  of  the  Adriatic 

12.  The  Italian  navy  is  a  strong  one,  and  possesses  two  of  the  most 
powerful  men-of-war  yet  constructed,  each  carrying  four  100-ton  guns.  The 
naval  arsenal  of  Italy  is  at  Spezia,  between  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Mantua,  on 
the  Mincio,  in  the  east  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  is  one  of  the  strongast 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  with  Pesehiera,  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio 
leaves  the  Lago  di  Ghurda,  Verona,  and  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  forms  the 
famous  "  QuaSrilateraL" 

13.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  its  site  and  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
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plain,  with  its  maritime  commerce,  have  made  NapUi^  the  former  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  most  populous  place  in  Italy  (461,000), 
lUnne  (812^000),  on  the  seven  hills,  owes  its  greatness  rather  to  its  military 
and  political  importance  fix)m  the  oldest  times,  its  triumphs,  and  the  trea- 
sures which  flowed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  now  only  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  Naples.  Since  1870 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Pope  have  been  limited  to  the  portion  of 
Bome  which  lies  west  of  the  Tiber,  named  the  Citta  Leonina,  which  includes 
the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Borgo,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Bome  is  now  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Milan  (262,000)  and  TvHn 
(214,000),  on  the  fertile  northern  plain,  come  third  and  fourth ;  then,  in  order 
of  size,  Paiermo  (282,000),  FUrrenM  ('<  La  Bella,"  168,000),  Genoa  (168,000), 
and  VeniM  (125,000). 

14.  The  only  district  in  Italy  that  has  not  yet  become  one  with  the 
kingdom  is  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino^  on  the  north-east  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
smallest  states  of  Europe,  which  had  its  pigmy  feuds  and  factions  even  in 
the  middle  ages.  Saint  Marinos  is  said  to  have  settled  here  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  to  have  founded  the  state.  It  is  a  craggy  height  only  24  square 
miles  in  area,  with  8000  people,  governed  by  two  captains-general  and  a  senate. 

15.  The  group  of  the  MaUeae  idands,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  60  miles 
south  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  belongs  geographically  to  Italy,  but  politically  to 
Britain.  Malta  (or  Melita),  the  largest  (17  miles  long),  has  the  impregnably 
fortifitd  and  splendid  port  of  Valuta,  with  dockyards  and  arsenal,  on  its 
north  coast,  where  a  garrison  of  over  5000  men  is  ordinarily  maintained.  The 
islands  form  an  admirable  naval  station  for  a  fleet  commanding  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  a  military  point  for  the  concentration  of  a  force  which  could 
protect  the  great  highway  to  Egypt  and  India.  Malta  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  fleet.  The  islands  have  about  168,000  people,  and  are  under 
a  British  governor  and  council. 

5.— GREECE.^ 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  third  peninsula  of  Bonthem  Europe  is 
occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Hellenes,  called  by  them  Hellas,  and  first  named  Greecia  by  the 
Romans.  Greece  is  essentially  a  country  of  rugged  mountains  and 
valleys,  peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  islands.  It  comprises  a  northern,  or 
more  continental  portion,  called  RumeUa,  and  the  peninsula  of  the 
Morea  (Peloponnesus),  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Ck>rinth,  which  is  only  four  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest ;  besides  a 
large  share  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  Ionian  islands  on 
its  west  coasts.  All  of  these  make  up  an  area  (25,300  square  n^es) 
which  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Scotland  north  of  the  low- 
land between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  length  of  the  country  from 
its  northern  or  Turkish  border  to  the  extreme  south  cape  being 
about  250  miles. 

1  Thessaly  and  a  slice  of  Epims  (6000  sq.in..  pop.  298,000)  have  been  surrendered 
to  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  principal  towns  within  this 
territory  are  Aria,  TVifctolo,  lariMo,  Phenala,  and  Volo, 
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2.  Its  coasts  form  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and  gulfs.  The  north-west 
frontier  is  fonned  iu  part  by  the  Qidf  of  Aria  ;  the  Morea  is  all  but  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Qvlf  of  Patras  and  its  inner  GhUf  of  Corinth  ;  the 
Bay  of  Arcadia  indents  the  western  side  of  the  Morea ;  tiie  Gulfs  of  Konm 
(or  Kalamata)  and  of  Louxnia  (or  Marathonisi)  run  into  the  south  of  the 
Morea  between  the  promontories  which  terminate  in  Capes  Matapan  and 
Malea ;  the  Gulfs  of  Nauplia  (or  Argos)^  of  ^gina  (or  Athens),  break  the 
eastern  coast ;  the  narrow  chazmels  of  Effripo  and  Talanta  separate  the  long 
island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland ;  and  in  the  north-east  the  Qvlf  of  Vdo 
penetrates  into  Thessaly. 

8.  The  mountainous  EuboM  or  E^gripo  (called  Nogroponte '  by  the  Italians)  is 
the  largest  island  of  Greece — more  than  100  miles  long.  North-east  of  it  lie 
the  Sporades  or  scattered  islets,  the  lai^est  of  which  are  Skyro  and  Skopelo ; 
within  the  Gulf  of  Athens  lie  Salamis  and  JBgina ;  south-east  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  the  Cydades  (Kyklades),  so  called  from  their  circling  round  the 
little  island  of  Delos,  sacred  in  old  times  to  the  worship  of  ApoUa  The 
largest  of  these  are  Andros  and  Tinos,  Syra,  Naxos,  Paro,  Milo,  and  Amuigo, 
the  remarkable  volcanic  island  of  Santorin  being  the  most  southerly  of  tiie 
group.  The  Ionian  islands — Corftt,  Leucadia  or  St.  Maura,  Ythaka,  Kepha- 
lonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo — ^lie  along  the  west  and  south  coasts. 

4.  Belief. — The  stufSace  of  Greece  is  everywhere  mountainous, 
even  down  to  the  bold  headlands  of  the  coast,  and  its  scenery  almost 
everywhere  presents  striking  views  of  sea  and  rugged  heights.  There 
are  no  definite  ranges  in  the  masses  of  heights  which  cover  the 
country,  unless  it  be  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  including  the 
famous  OlympttSy  or  in  the  Pindus,  and  its  eastern  branch,  the 
Othrya  Mountains,  running  out  towards  the  Gulf  of  Volo  ;  or  in  the 
Taygetos  (or  Pentedactylon,  from  its  five  fingers  or  peaks),  and  Pamon 
or  Malevo,  which  run  south  in  the  Morea,  forming  the  promontories 
which  terminate  at  Matapan  and  Malea.  Elsewhere  iix^^ular  masses 
cover  the  land. 

The  culminating  point  of  all  Greece  is  the  famous  Olympus  (9750  ft), 
which  rises  boldly  trom  the  .£gean  Sea,  in  the  coast  range  of  Thessaly,  and  has 
for  its  neighbours  the  scarcely  less  famous  Ossa  (Kissovo)  (5250  ft)  and  Pelion 
(5130  ft.)  The  summits  of  the  Pindus  are  far  inferior  to  it  in  elevation. 
The  highest  of  them  is  Mount  Kiona  (8240  ft ),  which  stands  near  the  centre 
of  Rumelia  in  the  north.  South-east  of  it  is  Liakwra,  the  classic  Parnassus, 
rising  to  nearly  an  equal  elevation.  In  the  Morea  the  highest  point  is  Mount 
St,  JBliaSt  at  tiie  head  of  the  central  promontory  of  the  south  coast ;  many 
other  points  of  the  peninsula  are  nearly  as  high.  The  plains  of  Thessaly, 
between  the  Pindus  and  the  coast  range  ;  of  Boeotia,  between  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  and  the  Ggripo  channel ;  and  of  Messenia  in  the  south-west 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  are  the  most  extensive. 

5.  Bivers. — The  streams  and  mountain  torrents  of  Greece 
flowing  down  the  steep  valleys  are  necessarily  short  and  unnavigable. 
They  also  vary  very  greatly  in  volume  from  the  time  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains  to  the  heat  of  summer. 

^     1  A  corraptlon  of  Egiipo  and  ponte  =  bridge. 
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The  only  real  river  is  the  navigable  Salambriet,  which  gathers  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  Pindus  to  water  the  fertile  plain  of  Thessaly,  and 
escapee  to  the  sea  between  the  classic  heights  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  (Kissovo), 
overlooking  the  Gnlf  of  Salonica.  Of  the  minor  streams  the  largest  is  the 
Aspropotamo  (anc  Achelous),  which  drains  that  portion  of  Epiros  which  has 
recently  been  assigned  to  Greece,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  the  western  comer  of 
the  opening  into  the  Gnlf  of  Patras.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Rnmelia  the 
Mavro  Potamo  (Kephissns)  springs  fh>m  near  the  base  of  Parnassus,  and  flows 
eastward  to  feed  Lake  Topolias  (Kopais),  the  laigest  of  the  lakes  of  Greece 
(10  miles  wide),  which  is  very  imperfectly  drained  to  the  Talanta  channel  by 
subterranean  passages.  The  MuJUi  (Alpheus),  flovdng  to  the  Bay  of  Arcadia, 
is  the  laigest  stream  of  the  Morea.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  north-east 
of  the  Morea  flows  the  torrent  now  called  the  Mavro  Nero,  or  Drako  Nero, 
the  Styx  or  Cocytns  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  regarded  by  them  with  super> 
stitious  awe,  and  believed  to  be  poisonous.  All  around  ia  wild,  naked,  and 
solitary.  The  mountain  walls  of  black,  blue,  or  green  slate  have  a  weird  and 
desolate  appearance. 

6.  Climate. — Snow  lies  for  two  or  three  months  of  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Greece,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  deeper  valleys  and  coast-lands. 
The  summer  sky  is  cloudless  and  bright,  and  the  heat  very  great ;  and  at  this 
season  the  swampy  valleys,  such  as  tiiat  of  Lake  Topolias,  become  unhealthy 
from  the  malarious  vapours.  The  sirocco  is  occasionally  felt  in  the  south ; 
north  winds  blow  cold.    In  general  the  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

7.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  Greece  (1,980,000)  are  in  the 
main  the  descendants  of  the  old  Oreela — of  tall,  sliin  stature,  with 
aquiline  nose,  dark  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Devotedly  attached 
to  their  country,  they  are  as  fond  of  their  independence  as  were 
the  old  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  consequently  are  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Turks.  They  speak  the  modem  Greek  tongue,  which  closely 
resembles  the  old. 

A  laige  admixture  of  Albanian  mountaineers  is  found  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
Their  language  is  distinctly  related  with  Greek.  In  Thessaly  there  are  many 
Turks  as  wcdl  as  Zinzares,  and  a  good  number  of  English  and  Italians  are 
also  resident. 

8.  Beligion  and  Education. — The  mcgority  of  the  Greeks 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  clergy  of  which,  since 
1833,  owe  nominal  all^;iance  only  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  are  under  the  real  authority  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Athens.  A  small  proportion  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Thessaly 
Mohammedans  are  numerous. 

The  freedom  of  Greece  firom  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks 
and  its  establishment  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  an  event  of 
comparatively  recent  times.  Law  and  order  and  industry  have 
been  extended  over  the  whole  land,  and  brigandage  may  be  said  to 
be  extinct,  except  in  the  districts  only  recently  acquired  from  Turkey. 
The  Government  has  given  much  attention  to  public  education,  but 
although  schools  have  been  established  on  the  German  system  of  compulsory 
education,  ftilly  one-half  of  the  adult  population  remain  altogether  illiterate. 
A  university  was  opened  at  Athena  in  1887,  and  is  attended  by  about  120O 
students. 

R 
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9.  Gk>Terninent. — ^According  to  the  constitationy  which  was 
framed  bj  an  assemblj  in  1864,  the  execntive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King  and  his  responsible  Ministry ;  the  legislature  is  a  single 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  the  BoM,  elected  by  the  people,  and 
meets  at  Athens,  the  capital  Preyioos  to  this,  the  country  had 
been  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  provinces  or  nomardUeSy 
which  correspond,  in  their  names  at  least,  with  the  divisions  of 
ancient  Greece.     These  are — 

In  Bwmelia,  or  the  mainland  of  northern  Greece — 

Thessaly,  with  a  slice  of  Epirus,  including  the  town  of  Aita. 
Attica  and  Boeotia  (Athens),  and  Enbcea,  with  the  Sporadea, 

in  the  east. 
Phthiotis  and  Phods,  central 
Acamania  and  Etolia,  in  the  west 

In  the  Morea — 

Argolis  and  Corinth,  in  the  north-east 
Achaia  and  Elis,  in  the  north-west 
Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
Messenia,  in  the  south-west 
Laoonia,  in  the  south-east 

In  Irmdar  Cfreece — 

The  nomarchies  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Corfu,  Eephalonia, 
and  Zante  (Zakynthos),  and  of  the  Cyclades. 

10.  Froduots  and  InduBtries. — As  may  be  understood  from 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and  its  recent  enfirancUee- 
ment,  only  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Greece  is  cultivable  and  not 
a  half  of  this  available  land  has  been  tilled. 

Moat  of  the  mountain  sidea  have  wooda  which  ahelter  wolves  and  foxes  and 
wild  boara,  but  in  many  parte  the  treea  have  been  burned  ofi^  destroyed,  or 
cut  down  for  shipbuilding  or  for  their  resin.  Wheat  la  more  cultivated  than 
any  other  grain,  but  barley  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  clasaea,  eepedally 
in  the  islands,  and  aa  the  home  supply  is  not  sufficient,  com  is  imported  from 
south  Russia.  Toibaeeo  is  largely  grown  in  Thessaly.  The  vineyards  are  veiy 
extenaive,  and  are  alwaya  increaaing,  but  the  methoda  of  preparing  the  Greek 
wines  are  still  very  rude.  Mulberry  trees  and  ailk-cultivation  are  also  wide- 
spread, but  the  most  important  product  of  Greece  by  fur  la  ita  eumaUs  (a 
email  grape),^  which  are  grown  all  along  the  coaata  of  the  Feloponneaus.  The 
honey  of  Mount  SymeUua,  south-east  of  Athens,  was  famed  in  ancient  timsii 
and  apiculture  is  at  the  preaent  day  so  important  that  the  tax  on  beea  forau 
a  considerable  part  of  the  national  revenue.  Of  domestic  <^TiiTn*ia  aheep  and 
goats  are  the  most  numerous.  The  little  horses  are  hardy,  and  these,  or  mules, 
are  used  by  aU  travellera  in  the  country,  who  must  carry  their  own  necessaries 
with  them  on  pack  animals,  for  there  are  very  few  carriage  roads  and  no  inns. 
Though  Greece  ia  not  poor  in  minerals,  it  haa  no  minea  of  importance.  Irm 
ore  ia  sent  to  Newcastle  firom  the  island  of  Serpho  in  the  Cyclades,  Paro  has 

1  So  called  from  the  city  of  OorUUK 
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funoTU  marUe,  Zdnte  yields  petroleum  now  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
At  Athens  most  of  the  printing  and  production  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
takes  place ;  it  has  also  a  little  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  but  manufactures  of 
this  Idnd  are  insignificant  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Greeks  of  the 
ses-ooasts  and  of  the  islands  are  bom  seamen,  fishers,  and  traders,  known 
as  such  all  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

11.  The  chief  centres  of  trade  are  the  PircBus^  the  port  of  Athens,  joined  to 
it  by  the  only  seven  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country,  busy  in  supplying  the 
capital ;  Patras^  on  the  south  coast  of  its  gulf^  which  opens  into  that  of 
Coiinth,  where  most  of  the  currants'  of  the  Morea  are  shipped  ;  MeadongUm 
(Misolonghi),  rendered  famous  by  its  si^ge,  in  1826,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  same  gulf ;  Kaiamaia^  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Koron,  in  the  south, 
exporting  silk  and  figs ;  Nauplia^  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  on  tiie  east  side  of 
the  peninsula ;  Fo2o,  the  port  of  Thessaly ;  and  Syra  or  HermopoUs,  the 
second  town  in  impOTtance  in  the  kingdom,  the  central  point  of  the  Cyclades, 
and  an  important  station  of  seyeral  steamer  lines.  The  little  navy  of  Greece 
has  its  head-quarters  at  the  island  of  Poros^  in  the  Gulf  of  .£gina.  Other 
towns  of  note  are  LarisBa  and  Trikhala  in  Thessaly ;  Egripo  or  EhaUeis  on 
Eaboea ;  TripoUtm,  the  old  capital  of  the  Morea ;  and  SJpa/rtOt  in  Laconia. 

12.  Athens  (69,000),  built  on  the  margin  of  the  olive  and  vine 
coveied  plain,  where  it  rises  to  the  hill  of  Lykabettos,  is  almost 
entirely  a  modem  town,  built  since  the  liberation  of  the  country  in 
1830,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom;^  but  the 
Acropolis,  or  Mars'  Hill,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  remain  to  mark 
its  ancient  greatness.     No  other  town  in  Qreece  is  half  so  large. 

6.— ROMANIA. 

1.  The  well-marked  division  of  the  northern  plain  of  the  Lower 
Danube  between  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  the  river,  equivalent 
to  somewhat  more  than  three-fourths  of  England  and  Wales  in  area 
(50,1 70  sq.  m.),  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  b^;inning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Twice  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  invad- 
ing Russians,  twice  it  was  re-occupied  by  the  Turks  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  northern  power  gained  for  it  a  government  by  its  own 
native  princes,  and  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the  corrupt 
Greek  or  Fanariot  princes  of  Constantinople  who  had  previously 
farmed  the  land.  The  union  of  its  two  principalities,  Walachia  in 
the  south  and  Moldavia  in  the  east,  as  the  principality  of  Romania, 
under  one  ruler,  was  granted  by  the  Sultan  in  1861,  and  till  May 
1877  the  country  paid  tribute  to  the  Porte.  At  that  date  Romania 
declared  its  independence  of  Turkey,  and  its  freedom  was  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  By  this  treaty  it  obtained  the 
district  of  the  Dobruja  south  of  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  in  exchange 
for  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  alienated  from  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856),  and  now  restored. 
1  in  place  of  LiTsdia,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Topolias,  the  capital  under  Torkiab  mle. 
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2.  Belief. — Romania  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  great  tree- 
less steppe-like  plain,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern 
watershed  of  the  Lower  Danube  ;  behind  this  plain  rise  the  wooded 
Transylvanian  Alps.  Between  the  northern  bend  of  the  river  to  its 
marshy  delta  and  the  Black  Sea  there  rises  the  bare  plateau  called 
the  Dobruja,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush.  This  famous  old  battle-ground  is  crossed  by  Trajan's 
double  wall  or  rampart,  built  to  keep  the  northern  barbaiians  out  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  which  was  a  serviceable  line  of  defence  in 
1854. 

3.  itivers. — AU  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and 
flow  from  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  across  the 
level  steppe  to  join  its  left  bank.  The  chief  are  the  FnUh,  which 
now  forms  the  boundary  towards  Russia,  the  Sereth,  and  the  AMa, 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1866  the  supreme  control  of  the  nanga- 
tion  of  the  delta  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  International  Commission,  which  receives  dues  from  passing 
vessels,  and  expends  these  in  maintaining  the  navigability  of  its 
channels,  especially  of  the  chief  or  Sulina  mouth.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  this  Commission  is  maintained  in  its  functions  in  complete 
independence,  below  Qalatz,  of  the  territorial  authorities.  No 
vessel  of  war  is  now  permitted  to  navigate  the  Danube  below  the 
Iron  Gates,  and  aU  fortresses  and  fortifications  on  this  part  of  the 
river  are  to  be  razed 

4.  People. — The  greater  part  of  the  population  (6,400,000)  are 
descendants  of  the  amalgamated  race  formed  by  the  intermaniage  of 
the  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  inhabitants  of  Dacia  ;  these 
are  the  Romanians  or  Rumeni,  in  whose  language  three-fourths  of 
the  words  are  Latin.  They  are  strong,  well-knit  men,  with  black 
hair,  lively,  but  not  very  active.  The  mass  of  the  people  live  in 
the  greatest  poverty  ;  their  huts  are  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  :  a  few  thousand  Boyars,  nobles,  or  landed  pro- 
prietors, really  form  the  nation.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  and 
Gypsies  live  among  the  Romanians.  Almost  the  entire  population 
belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  perfect  religious  equality 
IB  secured  by  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

6.  Gk>vemiiient. — Its  constitution,  voted  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly in  1866,  vests  the  executive  authority  in  the  reigning  king 
and  his  council  of  ministers ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  seat  of  government  is  at 
Bucharegt  in  Walachia. 

For  administrative  purposes  Walachia  is  divided  into  eighteen,  MoldiTit 
into  thirteen,  districts,  each  under  a  prefect  or  governor. 

6c  Produoto  and  Industries. — ^In  this  great  pastoial  and 
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agricultaral  plain,  cattle-rearing  and  corn-growing  (maize,  wheat, 
barley,  rye)  are  naturally  the  chief  and  almost  exdusive  industries. 
The  peasant  makes  his  own  rough  clothing  and  cap  of  sheepskin  ; 
his  waggon  requires  no  iron  work  ;  and  the  com  is  trodden  out  by 
horses  ;  all  the  imports  are  for  the  luxurious  Boyars, 

7.  Bucharegt,  the  capital  (222,000),  the  entrepdt  of  trade  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary,  towards  the  south  of  the  Walachian  plain,  is  a  thoroughly 
oriental  town,  a  great  chaos  of  huts  and  palaces  and  courtyards,  with  large 
gardens  between.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Romanian  university,  and  of  the  now 
important  literature  of  the  country.  Jassy  (90,000),  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia, 
lies  picturesquely  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  ten  miles  west  of  the  river  Pruth ; 
Oalatz  (80,000),  the  head-quarters  of  the  Danube  Commission,  below  the 
month  of  the  Sereth,  and  Braila,  a  short  distance  above  it,  are  the  great 
grain  ports  and  depdts  of  the  plain. 

The  first  railway  in  Romania  was  constructed  in  1869,  from  Bucharest 
south  to  Qiwrgew  on  the  Danube ;  now  the  capital  is  in  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  through  Gralatz  and  Moldavia.  The  district  of  the 
Dobr^ja  includes  an  important  line  of  railway,  which  passes  alongside  of 
the  ancient  Roman  wall  from  Chemavoda  on  the  Danube  to  the  port  of 
Kusienje  on  the  Black  Sea. 

III.    SLAVONIC    STATES. 

THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

1.  In  the  Balkan^  peninsula,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  we  reach  a  part  of  Europe  which  has  been,  till  recently,  held  sub- 
ject since  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  people  of  Asiatic  race,  the  warlike 
OsmanU  Turks,  differing  in  creed,  in  customs,  and  character  in  the 
widest  degree  from  all  the  other  nations  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  incompetent  to  keep  pace  with  their  development  in  peaceful 
industries.  Gradually  the  power  of  this  once  dreaded  foreign  race, 
numerically  far  inferior,  has  been  losing  its  hold  ;  the  territories 
nearest  the  maiu  body  of  European  States  have  passed,  from  being 
firmly  subject,  to  be  tributary  oidy  in  name,  or  virtually  independent 
of  the  Turk,  "  the  sick  man,"  who  seems  destined  to  be  pushed  out 
of  Europe  by  the  way  he  came.  The  Balkan  peninsula,  however, 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks  ;  compared  with  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  this  European  portion  is  only 
equivalent  to  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  their  extent ;  its  popula- 
tion to  about  a  seventL 

Although  the  large  territory  (147,360  square  miles)  which  lies 
south  of  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Komania,  marked  out  by  the 
Save^  the  Middle  and  Lovjer  Danvhe,  extending  to  the  frontier  of 
Greece  on  the  south,  has  little  remaining  unity  in  its  political  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  convenient  here  to  consider  it  first  as  one 
1  Balkan,  Toxklsh, «  mountain. 
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geographical  division  of  the  Continent ;  and  afterwardfi  to  separate 
it  into  its  individual  states.  ^ 

2.  Extent  and  ConfLgnratlon. — In  aiea  the  division  under 
consideration  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
extends  about  400  miles  across  from  north  to  south  and  500  east  to 
west  It  lies  favourably  between  the  branches  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  has  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west, 
on  the  JSgean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  east,  from  which  the  great  natural  highway  of  the 
Danube  leads  into  the  land. 

South  of  the  Danube  a  gentle  ascent  of  undulating  well-cultivated  pastond 
land,  with  dwarf  oaks,  leads  up  to  the  rounded  heights  of  the  Balkan,''  on 
which  beech  and  oak  woods  interchange  with  grass.  The  steep  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  along  the  north  edge  of  this  sIojm  is  cultivated  and  popnlom; 
between  the  northern  bend  of  tiie  river  and  the  Black  Sea  rises  the  bare 
plateau  called  the  Dobruja,  partly  grass-covered,  partly  swampy,  without  tree 
or  bush. 

The  long  range  of  the  Balkan  curves  round  from  the  "  Iron  Gates"  of  the 
Danube  parallel  with  the  river  to  Cape  Emineh  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  Hie 
Kqja  Balkan  ( =  chief  mountains,  7826  feet),  west  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  near 
the  centre  of  the  range,  are  the  highest.  Almost  all  the  country  west  and 
south  of  the  Balkan  is  high  and  mountainous.  Most  of  its  ranges  take  the 
direction  of  the  western  coast,  and  continue  the  ramifications  of  the  eastern  or 
Jllyrian  Mountains  (the  direct  extension  of  the  Julian  Alps)  down  into 
Greece,  and  enclose  between  them  high  grassy  meadows,  lying  about  2O0O 
feet,  on  an  average,  above  the  Adriatic.  The  highest  points  of  these  ranges, 
often  with  wooded  slopes  rising  to  naked  white  peaks  and  pyramids,  are  tiie 
mountains  called  Dormiior  in  Herzegovina  (8140  feet).  Mount  Kom  on  the 
inner  border  of  Montenegro  (80S0  feet),  the  SJdtar  Dagh  (or  Scardui)  in 
eastern  Albania  (about  10,000  feet),  and  the  Oramanot  Mountains,  between 
Macedonia  and  Epirus.  Between  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the  Balbm 
to  the  basin  of  Kezanlik  and  the  valley  of  the  Maritsa,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  .£gean,  rises  the  broad  mass  of  heights  called  the  Ithodope,  or  Dapoto 
Ikighf  with  several  granite  summits  reaching  over  7000  feet.  Seen  from  the 
noiih  this  mass  looks  like  a  great  plateau,  witii  belts  of  oak  and  beech,  fir  and 
larch,  skirting  its  slopes.  Where  the  systems  of  the  Bhodope,  the  Balkani, 
and  the  western  heights  run  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there 
rises  the  highest  summits  of  all,  the  Mus-aUa  (9690  feet),  in  the  RUo  Da^ 
covered  with  pine  forest,  and  clear  of  snow  only  in  midsummer. 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Turkey proper.wltii Crete   .  0S,SOO  4,430,000 

(Eastern  Roomelia .        .        18,660  816,000 

Bidgaria.  24,660  1,800,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (in 

Austrian  occupation)         23,860  1,158,000 

T-^-™.«.^-«f  JServU    ....        18,790  1,700,000 

Independent!  ji^^^^gg^  8^^  \^jf^ 

147,860  10,084^000 

Theasaly  and  that  portion  of  Epims  which  have  been  ceded  to  Greece  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (6000  sq.  m.,  pop.  29S,00OX  are  not  included  above. 

<  The  eastern  part  of  the  range  is  called  Efni/iUh  Dagh  by  the  Tarks=s  *<the  mc 
tains  which  serve  for  a  defence. 

s  Despoto  Dagh,  Turkish  a  **  monks'  mountains,"  ttom  the  numerous  convents. 
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TowudB  the  Mgwn  the  high  crests  run  out  into  the  remaxkable  peninsula 
of  KhalkiB,  with  its  three  prongs,  one  of  which  is  terminated  by  Mownt  Athos, 
at  the  Holy  Hill^  (6350  feet).  Through  this  arm  of  the  peninsula  Xerxes  cut 
a  canal  for  his  ships  to  escape  the  stormy  gales  which  render  the  navigation 
round  the  mountain  dangerous.  Opposite  this  the  long  peninsula  of  Ga]^poli 
also  runs  south  between  the  narrow  Dardanelles  and  tiie  Gulf  of  Saros ;  be- 
tween these  are  the  high  islands  of  Tfuito  and  Samothraki  (where  St.  Paul 
touched  on  his  way  to  Macedonia),  but  the  latter  is  politically  included  in  the 
Asiatic  diyision  of  the  Turkish  Archipelago.  Far  to  the  south  of  the  .£gean, 
however,  the  large  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia  (150  miles  long),  on  which  Mount 
Ida  rises  to  8500  feet,  belongs  to  European  Turkey. 

8.  Biven. — ^The  torrents  which  descend  to  tiie  Adriatic  from  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  of  the  west  are  of  little  value,  except  for  their  mill-driving 
powers,  and  for  floating  timber  down  from  the  hiUs.  The  most  considerable  CKf 
them  is  called  the  Bciana,  the  overflow  of  the  large  Skadar  or  Scutari  lake 
(26  miles  long),  near  tiie  middle  of  the  Adriatic  coast-land ;  near  its  exit  from 
tiie  lake  the  Boyana  is  joined  by  the  Drin  ;  this  river  has  its  chief  source  in 
Lake  Okh/rida  (18  miles  long),  which  occupies  one  of  the  plateaus  of  eastern 
Albania,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Vardar 
frx)m  the  Skhar  Dagh,  flowing  south-east  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  is  a  large 
stream;  but  the  Jfar»6n,  rising  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Bhodope, 
watering  the  great  valley  of  Thrace,  and  curving  round  the  latter  mass  of 
heights,  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  southern  drainage.  It  is  navigable, 
excepting  in  summer,  as  far  as  Philippopolis,  170  miles  above  its  mouth.  The 
great  hi^way  of  the  northern  plain,  as  before  said,  is  the  Danube, 

4.  Climate- — The  climate  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  on  the 
whole  a  &vouiable  one.  It  becomes  less  so  in  proportion  as  the 
land  rises  to  greater  heights,  and  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  north-east  wind  from  the  Russian  steppes. 

The  climate  of  the  northern  plam  is  especially  a  continental  or  excessive 
one;  the  severe  winter  covers  the  plain  with  deep  snow  for  four  months, 
when  the  Danube  also  is  frozen ;  spring  begins  in  April,  May  is  hot,  July  is 
characterised  by  storms  and  flooded  rivers,  filled  by  the  rains  and  the  melting 
snows ;  autumn  being  fine.  South  of  the  protecting  barrier  of  the  Balkans 
the  myrtle  survives  the  winter,  and  the  orange,  olive,  and  mulberry  thrive. 
The  Albanian  slope  to  the  Adriatic  is  perfectly  sheltered  fix)m  the  cold  north 
winds ;  the  summers  there  are  unbearably  hot,  and  cold  weather  lasts  only 
till  March.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  the 
climate  of  these  districts  round  the  .£gean  is  specially  agreeable,  but  the 
Bosporus  has  been  fix)zen  in  exceptional  winters. 

5.  People. — No  part  of  the  world  embraces  such  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  antagonistic  races — Anatic^  Oreco-Latin,  SlavoniCj  SemUic — 
as  well  as  of  languages  and  creeds,  as  this  division  of  Europe.  Of 
the  10,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit  this  area,  the  Osmanli  or 
Turks  constitute  only  about  a  iSfth  part  (2,000,000).  They  live 
in  compact  masses  only  in  the  south  and  east  of  the  country,  as 
round  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  ^ean,  in  the  Rhodope  highLmd, 
about  Adiianople  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast-land  between  the  Balkans  and  the  delta  of  the  Danube. 

1  From  the  laxge  number  of  Qreek  monasteries  on  it. 
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After  the  Crimean  war  large  numbers  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea,  allied 
in  race  to  the  Turks,  came  over  the  Black  Sea  to  settle  in  the  Dobnga, 
south  of  the  Danube  mouths,  whence  they  are  extending  westward.  The 
Greeks  (about  1,210,000)  form  the  most  important  element  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  south,  and  extend  round  the  ^ean  to  Constantinople.  The 
western  central  highlands  towards  the  Adriatic  are  occupied  by  the  Albanians 
(1,250,000),  who  are  called  Amauts  by  the  Turks,  Skipetars  by  themselres ; 
they  ax4  of  Greco-Latin  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Illyrians.  From  the  south  side  of  the  Danube  up  over  the  "Balkans 
to  the  limits  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  districts  on  the  coast  lands  of  the 
iBgean,  live  the  Bulgarians  (about  2,500,000),  a  people  of  Finnish  (Mongolian) 
origin,  who  migrated  hither  in  the  seventh  century,  gradually  becoming  amal- 
gamated with  the  Slavonic  peoples  whom  they  had  conquered,  adopting  their 
language  and  customs. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  purely  Slavonic  division  of  the  peoples  of  this 
region  (nearly  2  millions),  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Croats,  and 
Montenegrins  of  the  north-western  highlands.  Among  Uie  more  important  of 
the  minor  elements  of  population  found  in  European  Turkey  are  the 
Circassians  (Cherkesses),  people  of  the  Caucasus  who  crossed  over  into  Turkey 
in  numbers  after  the  conquest  of  their  native  mountains  by  Russia  in  1864 ; 
the  Armenians,  who  are  found  as  well-to-do  traders  in  every  town ;  the 
Gypsies,  who,  true  to  their  nomad  life  and  poverty,  are  found  scattered  among 
the  Bulgarians,  living  in  tents  or  huts  in  summer,  and  digging  themselves  into 
the  ground  in  the  cold  winter ;  and  the  scattered  Jews,  most  numerous  north 
of  the  Danube. 

6.  Beligions. — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  religions  divisions  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  do  not  correspond  to  those  of 
race.  The  Turks  are  not  the  only  Mohammedans,  for  large  numbers 
of  the  subject  races — of  the  Bulgarians^  Albanians,  and  Servians 
especially — ^to  escape  oppression,  turned  converts  to  the  creed  of  their 
rulers,  and  have  since  become  fmatical  followers  of  the  Prophet ; 
though  the  ties  of  nationality  seem  to  remain  stronger  than  those 
of  religion. 

Among  the  Bosnians  of  the  north-west,  all  the  nobles  have  become  faithfol 
adherents  of  Islam ;  but  there  are  nearly  three  Christians  in  this  division  of 
Europe  for  every  Mohammedan.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  under  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  counts  the  greatest  number  of  adherents  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  south,  the  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  and  Slavs  of  the  north- 
west. The  Armenian  Church,  the  Patriarch  of  which  resides  in  Armenia,  and 
the  United  or  Catholic  Armenian,  which  recognises  the  authority  of  tiie  Pope 
of  Rome,  have  also  many  adherents.  Thus  the  Balkan  Peninsula  presents  not 
only  contrasts  between  Turks  and  non-Turks,  but  also  between  Mohammedans 
and  Christians,  and  these  again  between  Greeks  and  Catholics. 

Though  the  minority  of  the  population  of  Turkey  is  Christian,  non- 
Mohammedans  long  remained  under  the  most  cruel  oppression,  and  have  eren 
now  obtained  only  the  barest  toleration  under  pressure  from  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe.  Christians  were  excluded  from  all  official  positions ;  they 
had  no  redress  for  wrongs,  for  the  word  of  a  Christian  had  no  weight  against 
that  of  a  Turk ;  the  possession  of  land  was  also  forbidden  to  them,  and  as 
farmers  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  third  of  the  harvest  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil ;  and  such  heavy  taxes  were  exacted  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
flame  of  insurrection  was  continually  breaking  out  here  and  there.    The 
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Enropean  powers,  held  back  by  jealousy  of  one  another,  llbked  on  inactively 
at  these  iniquities.  Russia  alone,  whether  out  of  purely  philanthropic 
motiTes  or  not,  was  disposed  to  give  effect  to  her  sympathies  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  allied  to  her  in  race  and  religion,  and  the  resistance  to  these 
efforts  by  En^and,  who  feared  the  presence  of  a  great  power  at  Constantinople 
between  the  two  most  important  sections  of  the  British  Empire,  brought 
about  the  Crimean  war,  in  which  Bussian  aims  were  for  the  time  defeated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  a  scheme  of  Turkish  governmental  reforms  of 
the  most  liberal  kind  met  the  approval  of  the  European  powers ;  this  docu- 
ment, however,  remained  absolutely  a  dead  letter.  In  1876,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  European  Powers,  it  was  proposed  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  the  reforms  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Powers.  The  rejection  of  these  proposals  by  the  Turkish 
government  brought  about  the  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  1877,  in  which  all 
the  eastern  r^on,  except  Constantinople  itself,  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops ; 
and  in  the  subsequent  Congress  of  Ehiropean  Powers  at  Berlin  the 'political 
boundaries  and  relations  of  the  country  were  greatly  altered. 

7.  Politioal  Divisioiis. — Previous  to  the  Russian  invasion 
of  1877-78,  the  greater  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  formed 
European  Turkey  with  its  tributary  states.  Several  of  these,  in- 
deed, had  already  gained  freedom  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from 
the  Turkish  rule.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  political  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
reducing  the  area  under  direct  Turkish  rule  to  less  than  half  of  the 
whole,  besides  confirming  the  independence  aiid  extending  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  states. 

The  independence  of  the  state  of  Romania^  in  the  great  plain  north  of  the 
Danube,  was  recognised.  South  of  the  Danube  a  new  principality  of  Bulgaria 
was  formed,  embracing  the  country  from  the  river  to  the' crests  of  the  Balkan 
range ;  this  is  a  tributary  principality  with  a  Christian  ruler  elected  by  the 
people,  the  choice  being  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  Sultan,  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

South  of  the  Balkans  a  second  tributary  principality  named  Eastern 
Jtotanelia  was  also  formed.  It  extends  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Rhodope 
mountains,  and  eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maritza  river.  This  province  is  placed  under  a  Christian  governor 
appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  The  mountain 
state  of  Servia  was  again  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state,  and 
its  limits  were  extended  southward  to  embrace  the  upper  basin  of  the  Morava 
river.  The  freedom  of  Montenegro,  in  the  western  mountains,  was  also  con- 
firmed, and  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  its  territory.  The  small 
port  of  SpitzcL,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  south  of  the  former  termination 
of  the  Dalmatian  territory,  was  ceded  to  Austria,  which  power  was  also 
chaiged  with  the  occupation  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  adjoining  her  territory  of  Slavonia,  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Nearly  all  Thessaly  and  a  slice  of  Epirus  was  ceded  to  Greece,  as  a  reward 
for  her  abstention  from  war.  Thus  there  remain  under  direct  Turkish  rule 
only  the  country  called  Rumili  or  Roumelia,  the  old  Roman  or  Byzantine 
land  in  the  south,  embracing  the  greater  parts  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Epirus,  be^des  Albania. 
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8.  The  little  moantainoiiB  country  of  Servia,  between  the 
western  Balkans  and  the  Illyrian  moontains,  on  each  side  of  the 
valley  in  which  the  Morava  flows  north  to  the  Danube,  is  a  relic  of 
the  great  Servian  monarchy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  fell 
before  the  Turkish  advance.  Its  present  area  (nearly  19,000  square 
miles)  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Switzerland.  Its  long  struggles 
for  independence  gained  it  the  right  of  self-government  in  1829,  but 
it  remained  still  tributary  and  nominally  subject  to  Constantinople 
till  December  1877,  when  it  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey ; 
its  freedom,  as  we  have  seen,  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

9.  Its  present  ruler  is  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  leaders  who 
have  fought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  This  prince,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  holds  the  executive  power  with  his  ministers, 
and  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the  "  Sovjet "  or  Senate, 
nominated  by  the  prince,  and  in  the  National  Assembly  or 
"  ^eupshtchina." 

10.  The  greater  part  of  the  oonntry  is  moontainoiis  and  wooded ;  it  is  foil 
of  forests  and  hills,  hedged  fields,  and  fteah  meadows,  fonning  pretty  but  neTer 
very  grand  landscapes.  The  Servian  mountaineers  in  general  are  lazy  and  hate 
agricultural  labour,  so  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  left  under  its 
primitiye  tooods  and  pastures  ;  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  unimportant, 
but  laige  droves  of  sunne  are  fed  on  the  aconis  in  the  woods,  and  are  driven  to 
market  in  Hungary.  The  mineral  treasures  of  Servia  are  considerable ;  yoU, 
copper,  and  ztTic  occur  in  the  hills  which  reach  towards  the  "  Iron  Gates  '*  of 
the  Danube,  and  coal  beds  extend  along  the  river.  The  only  laige  place  is 
the  capital,  the  fortress  of  Bdgrad  (28,000),  on  the  Danube,  which  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries  was  the  central  point  of  contest  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Turks.  It  is  an  important  place  in  the  transit  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  countries. 

2.— MONTENEGRO. 

11.  The  first  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  free  itself  from 
Turkish  bondage  was  the  little  principality  which  we  know  by  its 
Venetian  name  MonUn^ro  ;^  with  the  additions  made  to  its  territoiy 
by  the  treaty  of  1878  it  is  not  as  large  as  Devonshire  with  Corn- 
wall, and  occupies  the  western  mountain  region  from  the  range 
which  culminates  in  Mount  Kom,  to  the  narrow  strip  of  Dalmatian 
territory  which  shuts  it  off  from  Cattaro,  its  natural  harbour,  and 
farther  south  to  the  Adriatic  itsel£ 

12.  Its  reigning  prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  prince  bishop  who  liberated 

1  The  Turks  call  it  Karadagh,  the  SenriaoB  Cxemagora,  all  three  meaning  black 
mountains,  from  the  Servian  chief  Cxemoi,  the  black  or  the  rebel,  who  took  refuge  here, 
or  fh>m  the  characteristic  dark  forest  which  formerly  covered  the  mountain. 
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the  country  from  the  Turks  in  the  end  of  the  eeventeenth  century,  since 
which  time  it  has  heen  virtoaUy  independent  The  people  (about  180,000) 
are  divided  into  forty  tribes,  and  all  the  men  are  trained  as  soldiers.  The 
eonstltntion,  last  modified  in  1868,  gives  it  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  Hotpodar  or  prince  having  the  ezecutive,  a  Senate  the  legislative,  power. 
The  SQiiate  meets  at  the  chief  village  of  Cetin^e  (pron.  Tzetinye).  The  territory 
ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  includes  the  small  fortified  towns 
of  Nikafvich  on  tibe  north  and  PodgorUxa  on  the  south  of  the  old  territory, 
besides  the  more  important  trading  harbours  of  AnHvari  and  DtUeigno  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  These  latter,  however,  have  a  powerful  Albanian  element  in 
their  population. 

3-— BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA. 

13.  The  north-western  mountain  region  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
was  embraced  in  the  Roman  province  of  Illyria,  and  sufifered  many 
viciasitudes  after  the  division  of  the  empire.  Previous  to  the  seventh 
century  the  portion  of  it  known  as  Bosnia  was  governed  by  princes 
of  its  own,  called  Bans,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary.  Con- 
quered afterwards  by  the  Turks,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  1 522.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  also 
mastered  the  southern  portion  of  Croatia.  As  early  as  1466  the 
Herzegovina  ^  south  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia,  which  had  been  known 
as  the  dukedom  of  Saint  Saba  under  the  Venetian  rule,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  advancing  Turkish  invaders,  and  after  being  the 
battlefield  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, was  finally  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz  in  1697. 

These  three  conquered  territories  were  formed  into  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bosnia,  the  hereditary  chie£9  being  deprived  of  their 
prerogatives  and  of  most  of  their  revenues.  Since  that  time  the 
country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  disturbances  and  re- 
bellions by  the  brave  and  hardy  moimtaineers.  So  unstable  has  been 
the  Turkish  power  in  this  territory,  that  the  Congress  of  European 
powers  at  Berlin  in  1878  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  to  their  administration  for 
an  undefined  i^ture  period  by  the  Austrian  government. 

14.  The  country  u  entirely  covered  with  well-wooded  mountain  ranges, 
with  well- watered  valleys  between,  on  which  grain  and  froits  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Game  and  fish  abound,  and  the  country  is  celebrated  for  its 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  honey  bees.  Though  the  country  is  rich  in  minerals, 
from  its  disturbed  condition  these  have  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  nor 
are  there  any  good  roads  or  any  considerable  manufiutures  in  the  land.  The 
population  is  for  the  most  part  Slavonic  (Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlachs),  and 
their  Bosnian  language,  somewhat  different  from  the  Servian,  has  been  pre- 
served pure,  the  Turldsh  never  having  passed  into  general  use.  In  appearance 
the  Boenians  are  tall  and  strong,  with  fine  expressive  features  and  dignified 
bearing. 

1  That  Is  the  Henog-thnm  or  dukedom. 
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Their  towns  are  generally  divided  into  three  portions — ^the  Gfrad,  or  citadel ; 
the  Varos,  or  walled  town  proper,  often  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches ;  and 
the  Mahala  or  Palanhaf  or  suburbs,  inhabited  by  the  lowest  classes. 

15.  Serai- Boma,  or  Sarayevo,  is  the  largest  town  (21,000),  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in 
the  country.  Travnikf  north-west  of  it,  is  an  important  fortress  ;  and  Banya- 
litkay^  on  the  border  of  Turkish  Croatia,  is  the  most  beautifully  situated  place 
in  the  territory.  Zvomik,  on  the  boundary  river  Drina  on  the  east,  is  almost 
entirely  a  Servian  town  trading  largely  in  timber.  Mostar,  on  the  Narenta, 
is  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  all  this 
regioit,  with  high  strong  quadrangular  towers  at  each  end  forming  a  single 
arch  over  the  river.'  Trebinye,  in  the  southern  comer  of  the  country  not  ftr 
from  the  port  of  Ragusa,  is  surrounded  by  old  Servian  fortifications. 

EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

4.— BULGARIA  AND  EASTERN  ROUMELIA. 

1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  two  large  territories  have  been  re- 
moved from  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to 
be  formed  into  tributary  principalities  enjoying  the  right  of  self- 
government  These  are  Bulgaria  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bal- 
kans to  the  Danube,  and  Eastern  Roumelia  on  the  southern  descent 
to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  in  Thrace. 

2.  The  province  of  the  Danube  or  Bulgaria,  ancient  Moesia,  is  a  fertile 
agricultural  country,  watered  by  the  Isker,  Osma,  Yantra,  and  Lorn,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube,  growing  mcdze  and  wheat,  and  able  to  export  huge 
quantities  of  these  by  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  rearing  of  herds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  Walachia  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube.  Bufi'aloes  drag  the  native  carts  here  as  in  Italy.  The  Bulgarian 
peasants  are  thicker  set  than  the  Romanians,  lean  and  muscular,  wearing  a 
cubara  or  sheepskin  cap  in  place  of  the  fez.  Though  of  Finnish  origin,  their 
customs  and  language  have  become  entirely  those  of  the  Slavonic  people  whom 
they  conquered.     Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  important  towns  of  Bulgaria  from  west  to  east  are,  Widin,  a  busy 
trading  town  on  the  Danube  near  the  Servian  frontier ;  Sofa  on  a  fine  plain 
beside  the  river  Isker  in  the  south-west,  formerly  capital  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince ;  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osma ;  Plevna^  south- 
west of  it,  memorable  for  its  siege  in  1877 ;  Sititova,  a  trading  town  on  the 
Danube ;  Timova,  south  of  it,  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings  before  the 
Turkish  conquest ;  Rustchuk,  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
town  on  the  Danube ;  ShunUa,  a  strong  natural  fortress  ;  and  Famo,  the  pOTt 
of  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  only  railway  as  yet  constructed  in 
Bulgaria  unites  the  three  last-named  places. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  newly-formed  principality  of  Bulgaria  was 
determined  by  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Timova,  the  old  Bulgarian  capital 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  new  State  pays  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and 
bears  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  empire,  but  has  a  Christian  government 
and  a  militia  of  its  own,  and  its  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. , 

1  Banyaluka  =  Bath  meadow, 
s  The  name  Mostar  is  thus  probably  derived  fjrom  Moatari  =  old  bridge. 
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5.  EdsUm  Rouindia  is  formed  out  of  the  proyinces  of  Slivno  and  Philip- 
popolis,  with  part  of  that  of  Adrianople,  and  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Maritza  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tunja,  extending  also  eastward  of  the  ktter 
to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  round  the  Gulf  of  Burgas.  With  the  exception 
of  the  portion  of  the  Rhodope  plateau  which  falls  within  it,  the*  whole  of  this 
is  a  charming  country  of  undulating  ridges  covered  with  green  vegetation. 
Along  the  base  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  on  the  north  of  it,  lies  the 
rose-growing  country,  in  which  most  of  the  &mous  attar  of  roses  is  made. 

6.  The  population  in  this  newly  carved  out  principality  is  also  for  the 
most  part  Bulgarian.  The  chief  towns  are — Philippopolis^  on  the  Upper 
Maritza,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  here  for  boats.  This  ancient  town  was 
founded  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  was  taken  in  1360  by 
the  Turks.  Kemnlik^  on  the  Tunja,  at  the  base  of  the  Balkan,  and  Slivno,  or 
Islimye,  farther  east,  also  close  to  the  steep  face  of  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
are  both  great  centres  of  the  manufacture  and  trade  in  attar  of  roses.  Burgas, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  new  province. 

7.  Eastern  Roumelia  is  now  a  selfUegislatiug  province  under  a  Christian 
govemor-general  appointed  by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  has  its  own  militia.  The  Turkish  Government,  however, 
retains  the  right  of  occupying  certain  strategical  positions  within  it. 


6.— TURKEY  PROPER. 

1.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula — extending 
Bonth  of  the  new  boundaries  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  to  the  ^gean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora 
to  the  Straits  of  Otranto — is  still  under  direct  Turkish  authority. 

2.  GoYemment. — Here  the  Sultan  is  ruler,  and  his  wiU  is  absolute  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Mohammedans.  He  acts  through  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  is  head  of  the 
temporal  government  and  president  of  the  state  council  of  the  SvUime  Porte  ;^ 
and  through  the  Mufti,  or  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  head  of  the  Church  and  chief 
of  the  "  Ulemaa,**  a  body  which  includes  the  clei^gy  and  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  law,  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  on  which  all  laws,  civil  and  religious, 
•re  based. 

3.  DivMons. — The  whole  Turkish  Empire  is  divided  into 
vilayets  or  governments,  each  under  a  vali  who  represents  the 
Sultan,  and  each  subdivided  into  Sanjaks  or  provinces.  Of  these 
divisions  there  are  eight  on  the  mcdnland  of  European  Turkey 
(CorutantiTiople,  Adrianople^  Salonica  or  Selanik,  Kossovo,  Monastir^ 
Skadar  or  Scutari,  Yamiiui  and  Serfije  in  northern  Thessaly),  and' 
one  insular,  the  island  of  GreU  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  older 
divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  more  generally  known. 
These  are  Thrace^  the  south-eastern  region  between  the  Balkans 
and  Rhodope,  across  the  valley  of  the  Maritza ;  Macedonia^  between 

1  TurUah,  FiUJU  ;  Bulgarian,  PUnodk 
s  So  named  in  aUosion  to  the  eastern  custom  of  dispensing  Justice  at  the  gate— ftt>m 
the  lofty  gateway  of  the  Seraglio  or  palaoe  at  Constantinople  opposite  which  the  Grand 
Vizier  resides. 
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the  Rhodope,  the  Skhar  Dagh,  and  the  iEgean ;  EpiruSy  on  the 
western  dopes  of  the  Pindas  range ;  and  Albania^  the  western 
mountain  region  south  of  Servia. 

4.  FroduotB  and  Industries. — Turkey  is  a  countiy  of 
great  natural  resources,  but  few  similarly  gifted  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  much  neglected.  The  greater  part  of  the  population,  as  may  be 
understood  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  has  no  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  ;  labour,  capital,  and  roads  are  veiy  deficient. 

More  than  half  the  ana  is  arable  land  or  meadow,  bat  little  more  is 
cultivated  than  is  necessary  to  snpply  the  requirements  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Yet  the  land  yields  so  plentifully  that  every  Tnrkish  harbour 
exports  grain ;  the  oliw  is  more  especially  cultivated  in  the  maritime  districts, 
and  olive  oil  is  the  staple  product  of  the  island  of  Crete ;  the  vine  is  grown  and 
Vfine  is  made  almost  everywhere  in  a  rough  way ;  eoUon  is  an  important  pro> 
duct  of  the  southern  districts  and  of  Crete.  The  forests  give  abundant 
timber,  and  are  the  haunts  of  the  bear  and  wol£  The  riches  of  the  people 
are  chiefly  in  their  cattle  ;  the  hone  is  carefully  reared,  but  is  inferior  to  tiie 
Arabian ;  sheqt  give  clothing  for  all  the  people,  the  wool  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  being  specially  valued.  Though  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  salt  are  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  mining  is  carried  on. 

6.  Turkey  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  manufactures,  though  these  are 
of  no  great  extent  or  imjjortance.  Wool  is  woven  into  rough  cloth  all  over 
the  land,  and  the  Turkish  carpets  are  famous ;  ropes  for  the  Turkish  ships 
are  made  from  native  hemp ;  silk-weaving  flourishes  in  Constantinople  and 
Salonica ;  guns  are  made  and  cannon  founded  in  the  Bosporus  suburbs  of 
the  capital.  The  trades  of  saddlers,  swordsmiths,  barbers,  and  bathmen  are 
restricted  to  Turks. 

6.  Roads  and  communication  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  deficient  in 
Turkey,  so  that  the  difficult  transport  of  goods  is  maintained  chiefly  by  pack 
animals ;  and  riding  Tatars  or  couriers  maintain  a  system  of  posts.  It  is 
only  since  1866  that  any  railways  have  been  made  in  Turkey.  There  ai« 
now  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  the  chief  lines  bein^ 
those  from  Constantinople  through  Adrianople  and  Fhilippopolis  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Maritza ;  from  Salonica  to  Uskub  at  the  beise  of  the  Skhar 
Dagh ;  and  from  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube  by  the  natural  fortress  of  Shnmla 
to  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Varna. 

7.  Oorutanti'Mple,  the  capital  (600,000),  the  ancient  Byzantium 
(Stamboul  of  the  Turks),  takes  its  name  from  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  fourth 
.century.  Secure  and  enchanting  in  position,  commanding  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  tr^c  of  two  seas,  its  natural 
facilities  for  trade  raised  it  to  its  great  eminence  in  the  East 

The  narrow  arm  of  the  Bosporus,  the  OMen  Horn,  bordering  the  pro- 
montory on  which  the  city  proper,  terminating  in  the  serai  or  palace- 
enclosure,  is  built,  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  the  largest 
vessels,  and  is  visited  by  about  20,000  ships  in  the  year.  Across  thia, 
bridges  lead  to  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  OaUUa,  the  European  or  Frankiah 
quarter,  with  the  palaces  of  the  foreign'  ambassadors ;  beyond  which,  along 
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the  BosponiB,  lie  sabnrb  after  Bubnrb  to  Boyukderej  where  the  fortificationfl 
begin  which  gnard  the  ontlet  of  the  strait  to  the  Black  Sea. 

SalotUea  or  Sdanik,  at  the  head  of  its  golf  in  the  iBgean,  is,  after  Constant- 
inople, the  largest  town  and  the  most  frequented  port  of  Turkey,  sending  out 
grain  and  woo£  silk  and  tobacca  Adrianople  ^  is  the  depdt  and  trading-place 
of  the  broad  valley  of  Thrace.  The  railway  north-west  from  Salonica  leads  to 
Uskub,  at  the  south-east  base  of  the  Skhi^  Dagh.  Prisrendi  or  Prisren,  at 
the  north-west  base  of  that  range  in  Albania,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  busiest 
towns  of  European  Turkey ;  north  of  it  is  PrUktina^  the  most  important 
town  of  old  Servia  or  Dardania.  In  Epirus,  near  the  borders  of  Qreece, 
YaminaL  is  the  chief  place. 

8.  The  island  of  Crete  (8820  square  miles)  might  be  compared  in  length 
to  the  distance  ftt>m  London  to  York.  Several  groups  of  high  mountains  rise 
along  its  length,  culminating  in  the  central  Mowat  Ida,  Its  climate  is  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  olive  woods  cover  many  of  the  slopes,  and  vines  and  southern 
fruits  are  abundant  Its  staple  product  is  olive  oiL  The  language  of  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  island  is  modem  Qreek. 

Meffolo  Kastron,  or  Candia,  on  the  north  coast,  a  fortified  town  founded  by 
the  Saracens,  is  the  largest  place.  Canea,  near  the  western  extremity,  also 
on  the  north  coasts  is  the  best  port  of  the  island.  A  little  east  of  it  is  the 
bay  of  SudOf  in  which  tiie  Turkish  Government  has  been  constructing  a  Medi- 
terranean naval  station  and  arsenal  since  1869. 


6.— EUROPEAN  RUSSIA. 

1.  We  have  already  come  upon  Slawmie  peoples  living  within 
the  political  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  in  greater  numbers 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  as  subjects  of  the  Turks 
in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  under  independent 
princes  of  their  own  race  in  the  recently  freed  States  of  Servia  and 
Montenegra  In  Russia  alone,  however,  have  the  Slavonic  peoples 
raised  themselves  to  the  position  of  a  great  European  power,  incor- 
porating other  nationalities  with  their  own. 

2.  Bztent  and  ConfiguratloxL — It  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  territory  of  European  Russia  (nearly  2  million 
square  miles)  if  it  is  remembered  that  it  covers  a  space  which  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  united  extent  of  all  the  other  states  of 
Europe  that  we  have  been  describing.  If  we  measure  its  vast  area 
by  that  of  England,  we  find  that  it  is  nearly  40  times  greater. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  on  the  north  to  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south  the  distance  is  1700  miles.  From  the  western  border  where 
Bussia  touches  upon  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bo- 
mania,  to  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Ural  belt  on  the  east,  the  great  plain 
has  a  width  of  about  1400  miles,  or  six  times  the  distance  between  London 
and  Newcastle.  Vast  as  this  territory  is,  it  forms  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  area  of  the  huge  Empire  commanded  by  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

8.  The  general  features  and  climate  of  this  vast  region,  which  occupies  the 


1  Founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
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body  of  Europe  as  the  other  states  do  its  peninsular  members,  have  already 
been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent  (pp.  155-167).  It  maj 
suffice  to  recall  here  the  general  lowness  of  the  country.  Within  its  high 
borders  of  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  south  and  the  Ural  on  the  east,  the  ody 
part  of  its  surface  that  attains  a  height  of  over  a  thousand  feet  is  the  little 
group  of  the  Valdai  hills  at  the  head  of  the  Volga.  The  main  divisions  of  its 
landscape  are  the  frozen,  treeless  tundrcu  of  its  Arctic  coast-lands ;  the  rock 
and  lake  plateau  of  Finland  ;  the  immense  central  forest  region,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  which  supply  Europe  with  grain  ;  and  the  treeless  st^tpes,  which  lie 
across  the  south  of  the  plain  from  the  sidine  borders  of  the  northern  Caspisn 
towards  Romania  on  the  west.  While  recalling  also  the  magnificent  system  of 
natural  Waterways  that  ramifies  over  the  huge  plain  (Volga,  Dnieper,  etc.),  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  disadvantage  which  Russian  commerce  sufTers,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  peninsular  Europe,  in  having  its  seas  on  every  side 
— ^the  Arctic,  th^  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea  coasts  and  those  of  the  Caspian — closed 
by  ice,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  during  its  rigorous  continental  winter. 

4.  People. — The  enormoua  extent  of  Russia  is  more  thinly 
peopled  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  on  an  average  it  has 
only  about  36  people  to  a  square  mile  of  sur&ce.  England  in 
comparison  is  more  than  ten  times  as  well  peopled  ;  France  more 
than  fire  times.  About  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants (7  4  J  millions)  are  of  Slavonic  race. 

The  dominant  Russian  division  of  the  SUv  peoples  appears  in  three 
main  sections  :  the  Oreat  Hussians  (84}  millions)  of  the  centre  and  north  of 
the  country  ;  the  LUtle  or  Malo  Russians  (14  millions)  (also  called  Rathens, 
or  Russniaks,  or  Red  Russians)  of  the  Ukraine  ^  on  the  south-west,  to  whom 
belong  the  Cossacks  or  Kazaks  (=  armed  horsemen)  of  the  lower  Don  region 
in  the  south  ;  and  the  White  Russians  (34  millions)  in  the  western  provinces. 
West  of  the  last  named,  in  the  basin  of  tiie  Vistula,  live  the  PoUs  (4}  millions), 
and  on  the  borden  of  Romania,  in  the  south-west,  a  small  proportion  of 
Bulgarians.  Allied  in  race  to  the  Slavonic  peoples  are  the  blue-eyed  and  fiir- 
skinned  LUhiuinians  (Litvani),  with  the  kindred  Letts  and  Shmudes  (Samogi- 
tians)  beside  them,  who  are  mixed  with  Finnish  blood  (24  millions). 

Most  important  in  point  of  numbers  among  the  non-Slav  races  included 
in  the  political  division  of  European  Russia  are  the  fair-haired  FiiMiA 
peoples  '  (over  4  millions),  who  occur  in  a  western,  or  Baltic,  and  an  eastern 
division  ;  the  former  includes  the  Ests,'  Chudes,  and  Livs  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, the  Earelians,  Suomi,  and  Qucenes  of  Finland,  and  the  Lapps  (who 
call  themselves  Sahmelads)  farther  north  ;  the  latter,  the  Siryans,  Permyaks, 
and  Votyaks  towards  the  Ural,  and  the  Cheremis  and  Mordvins  of  the  middle 
Volga  basin. 

Scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  Finns  are  the  peoples  of  Turkish  origin 
within  Russia.  To  these  belong  the  Tatars  of  Kazan  ;  the  Noga!  Tatars  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  south,  and  the  Kirgiz  on  the  Caspian.  The  Bashk&s,  Chuvash, 
and  others,  in  the  southern  Ural,  are  tatarised  Finns.  The  Kalmucks  may  be 
taken  as  the  purest  type  of  the  Mongols ;  they  are  short,  swarthy,  broad- 
shouldered  horsemen,  black-haired  and  black-eyed,  the  eyes  slanting  down 

1  Ukraine  (Slav.,  a  frontier  country  or  march),  a  name  first  given  by  the  Poles  to  the 
frontier  country  towards  the  Tatars,  afterwards  to  the  fertile  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  middle  Dnieper. 

s  The  name  Finn  is  of  foreign  origin.  The  people  call  themselves  SuomeUtiitt  =  lake 
or  fen  people,  in  reference  to  their  lake<4tudded  country. 
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towarda  the  flat  noee.  In  the  tundra  region  of  the  Arctic  shores  dwell  the 
dwarfed  Samoyed  pagans,  the  original  people  of  all  the  northern  Asiatic  plain, 
now  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  icy  sea,  Uving  by  hunting  and  by  their  rein- 
deer herds.  Jews  (abont  two  millions)  are  most  numerons  in  Poland  and  in 
the  south-western  provinces  between  that  country  and  the  Black  Sea ;  amongst 
foreigners  the  most  prominent  place  is  held  by  the  Oermana  (nearly  a  million) 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  by  the  Swedes  of  Finland. 

5.  Beligion. — Nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Russia 
are  Gh/ristiamy  and  of  these  by  far  the  larger  proportion  belong  to 
the  Rutto-Qreeh  Churchy  the  established  one  of  the  State,  which 
separated  from  the  Byzantine  Patriarchate  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  denying  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  in  prohibiting  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy,  and  in 
authorising  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  Emperor  is  the  defender  of  the  Church,  and  executes  the  judgments 
of  its  Synod,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former  Patriarch.  No  member  of 
the  Rnsso-Greek  Church  may  renounce  his  creed,  on  pain  of  detention  for  life  in 
a  convent.  Among  the  minor  religious  bodies  in  Russia,  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
who  have  their  greatest  number  of  adherents  in  Poland,  come  first ;  the  Jewish 
traders  of  Poland  and  the  south-western  provinces,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
aetUe  in  Russia  proper,  next  in  numbers ;  then  the  Protestants,  who  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  provinces  nearest  to  Gkrmany ;  ArmenianSf  in 
the  south.  Followers  of  the  rites  of  Shamanism,  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
north  Asiatic  tribes,  sacrificing  animals  to  propitiate  evil  demons,  and  of 
Lamaism,  the  corrupt  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  occur  in  smaller  numbers  along 
the  Asiatic  border.  These  are  the  broad  religious  divisions  of  the  countiy  ; 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  towns  which  are  as  diversified  in  the  religion 
of  their  inhabitants  as  in  the  languages  spoken  in  them.  Astrakhan,  for 
example,  has  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Armenian  churohes, 
many  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  a  Lama  temple.  On  Fridays  the  Tatars  go 
to  mosque ;  on  Saturday  the  black  silk  kaftans  of  the  Jews  appear ;  on 
Sunday  the  Greek  "  kolakolniks"  or  belfries  ring  out 

6.  Eduoation. — From  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
ward till  1861,  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
were  serfs,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  to  private  individuals. 
By  imperial  decree  in  that  year,  coming  into  force  in  1863,  serfdom 
was  abolished.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Russia  are  without  education.  That  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  in  1860  only  two  out  of  every  hundred  recruits  for  the 
army  could  read  and  write,  in  1870  eleven  per  cent  were  found 
to  have  these  acquirements. 

Finland  is  in  advance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  m  respect  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  possesses  a  separate  system ;  but  the  rest  of  European  Russia  is 
now  divided  into  educational  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  seats  of  the 
Russian  universities  at  Moscow  (the  oldest,  1765),  at  Dorpat,  and  St,  Peters- 
bvrg,  in  the  Baltic  provinces ;  at  Vilna  and  Warsaw  in  the  west ;  at  Eiif, 
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Kharkoft  and  Odessa^  in  the  south-west ;  and  at  Kamn  in  the  east ;  and  ow- 
siderable  sums  are  devoted  bj  the  GoTemment  to  public  instruction. 

7.  Russian  became  a  written  language  only  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Oiest, 
when  the  dialect  of  Great  Russia  obtaineid  the  supremacy,  and  was  first  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  old  Slavic.  It  has  a  very  rich  vocabulary,  and  is  spoken 
most  purely  about  Moscow.  The  Polish  language  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  branches  of  the  Slavic,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  euphony  and  in 
brevity.  The  Finnish  language  presents  striking  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Tatars ;  it  has  a  considerable  literature,  and  the  use  of  it  is  enconr^ 
aged  by  the  Russian  government. 

8.  Gtovemment. — Russia  is  aa  absolute  heieditaiy  monarchy. 
The  adminifltration  of  the  empire  iB  entnisted  to  four  great  ooimciLs, 
which  centre  in  the  private  Ckibinet  of  the  Emperor. 

The  first  of  these,  the  **  Council  of  the  Empire,"  has  departments  of  legisla- 
ture, civU  administration,  and  finance ;  the  second,  the  **Direeting  Senaiti^  is 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the  empire,  and  sits  partly  at  St  Petersbnig, 
partly  at  Moscow ;  the  third,  the  '*  Holy  Synod,**  superintends  the  reUgions 
affairs  of  the  empire ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  ** Council  o/Mtnisien**  (of  foreign 
affidrs,  war,  navy,  interior,  public  works,  etc)  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  a  partly  independent  government,  under  a  senate  nominated  by  the 
«  Emperor  Grand-Duke,"  and  chosen— one  half  from  the  nobles  of  Finland, 
half  from  the  citizens  and  peasants.  The  government  of  Poland  was  abso- 
lutely incorporated  with  that  of  Russia  in  1868. 

The  old  ill-built  and  purely  Russian  capital,  Moscow  (602,000),  with  its 
KrernUn,  or  citadel  (like  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  or  the  Capitol  ol  Rome), 
may  be  compared  to  the  heart  of  the  country ;  8U  Petenbwrg  (668,000)b  the 
modem  capital,  a  city  of  palaces  and  officials,  on  the  Neva,  protected  iy  its 
Island  fortress  of  Eronstadt,  is  like  the  eye  of  Russia,  which  mirroTB  itself 
in  and  copies  the  outer  world  of  western  Europe. 

9.  Politioal  Divifilons.  —  For  administrative  prnposes  the 
empire  is  divided  into  general  governments  or  viceroyalties,  govern- 
ments (60  in  European  Russia),  and  districts.  The  most  widely 
recognised  divisions  of  the  country  are,  however,  those  which  have 
been  previously  indicated,  viz. — 

Qreat  Ruuia  (Muscovj) — ^All  the  central  and  northern  r^ons 
to  the  Arctic  shores,     (yhief  towns — Moscow,  Tula. 

LiUU  Rumoy  or  the  Ukraine — ^In  the  soutii-west  Chief  town — 
Kief  (Kiyef). 

Eastern  RvMia,  Chief  towns — Astrakhan,  Kazan,  Samara,  Saratof. 

iSout^  Rusda — ^Along  the  Black  Sea.  CMef  towns — OdesBS, 
Nikolayef,  Kishenef. 

Wegtem  Russia — Including  Volhynia,  Podolia^  and  other  ipat- 
tions  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland.     C?hief  town — ^Vilna. 

The  Baltic  Provinces — The  coast-lands  of  the  Qul&  of  Finland 
and  Riga.     CJhief  towns — St  Petersburg,  Revel,  Riga. 

The  OroMd-Duch/y  of  Finkmd — In  liie  north-west,  next  Scan- 
dinavia.     Chief  towns — ^Wiborg,  Helsingfors,  Abo. 

Poland — In  the  west,  next  Germany.     COiief  town — Warsaw. 
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10.  Frodnots  and  Industries. — ^Excepting  along  the  Tundra 
belt  on  the  Arctic  coaBts,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  saline  Steppes  of 
the  south-east,  the  cultivation  of  grain  extends  all  over  the  great 
Russian  plains. 

Rye  and  iMurley,  oats  and  flax,  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  north ;  wheat  and 
vines,  hemp  and  tobacco,  the  products  of  the  centre  and  the  south.  The 
soaih  central  governments,  extending  from  the  Upper  Oka  to  the  Ukraine  on 
the  Dnieper,  may  be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Russia,  for  they  produce  a 
third  of  all  its  com  supply.  Russia  is  thus  most  important  of  all  as  a  grain- 
producing  country :  its  fireata  extend  over  about  40  per  cent  of  the  surface^ 
pine,  and  fir,  and  birch  in  the  north ;  oak  and  elm  and  lime  in  the  centre 
and  south ;  and  their  timber  is  sent  down  the  Niemen  and  Vistula  to  the 
Baltic,  and  to  Arkhangel  in  the  White  Sea,  in  enormous  quantities  for  the 
supply  of  western  Burope.  In  Russia  itself  the  laiger  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood.  The  Steppes  of  the  south  are  the  great  pastoral  lands  of 
Russia,  which  possess  more  than  46  millions  of  sheep^  most  of  them  yielding 
fine  wool ;  and  fully  20  millions  each  of  caUU  and  horses,  Russian  leather 
is  famous.  Svoirie  are  also  kept  in  very  large  numbers  all  over  the  land: 
the  export  of  bristles  and  brushes  from  Russia  is  very  large.  Revndeer  form 
the  wealth  of  the  Lapps  and  Samoyeds  in  the  north ;  camels  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  south-eastern  Steppes.  Hunting  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  and  deer,  and  trap- 
ping the  sable  in  the  forests  for  their  skins,  give  employment  to  many  :  the 
Caspian,  as  well  as  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  great  rivers,  are  rich 
iajlsh — ^tunny,  sturgeon,  salmon,  anchovy.  Most  caviare  is  made  at  Astrakhan 
on  the  Caspian.  The  great  mining  region  of  Ehiropean  Russia  is  the  Ural  belt, 
which  yields  a  greater  profusion  of  metals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
platinum — ^than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  CocU  is  mined  in  the  basin  of  the 
Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  lower  Don  in  the  south,  in  the  Vistula  basin  in 
Poland,  round  Moscow,  and  in  the  Ural,  but  the  yield  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Britain  or  Belgium.  The  lakes  round  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  depression  (Lake  Elton  especially)  yield  salt  in  great  quantity. 

11.  Manufaotures. — Agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  em- 
ploy about  76  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  manufEustures 
only  about  15  per  cent ;  and  almost  all  the  workers  are  peasants, 
who  turn  to  these  occupations  while  the  long  winter  holds  the 
land. 

Most  manufactures  are  clustered  round  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where 
the  largest  cotton  and  sUk  factories  are  found,  flax-spinning  and  th6  manu- 
facture of  rough  linen  and  hemp,  and  especially  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  is  im- 
portant and  wide-spread,  not  only  in  the  seaports,  but  in  several  of  the  inland 
towns.  Most  important  of  all  the  metal  industries  are  the  ironworks  of 
Perm  in  the  Ural  region,  of  Petersburg,  and  of  Poland.  The  imperial  cannon- 
foundry  is  at  Petrozavodsk,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Onega. 

12.  Trade. — Towards  western  Europe  Russia  sends  out  raw 
products,  receiving  back  manufactured  goods :  towards  Asia  its 
relations  are  exactly  reveraed.  The  great  navigable  rivers  facilitate 
traffic  to  the  seaports  in  summer ;  in  winter  all  the  coasts  are 
closed ;  but  just  at  that  time  the  snow  covering  the  land  renders 
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the  transport  of  goods  over  it  in  sledges  an  easy  matter,  so  that 
inland  communications  are  busiest  at  this  season. 

The  roada  of  the  empire  are  well  maintained^  and  since  the  first  littie 
railway  was  finished  at  Peterabnig  in  1838,  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  iron  wiy 
have  been  extended  over  the  European  part  of  the  empire.  Trade  with 
Europe  passes  mainly  through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic— jS^if.  Petenimrg^  Knm- 
ttadt,  Riga  (103,000),  and  Revd ;  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  south— Oefewi 
(185,000),  Taganrog  (the  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Don),  jRocft/,  snd 
Btrdvanik ;  and  through  Arkkangd,  on  the  White  Sea  in  the  north ;  but 
also  to  a  luge  extent  across  the  western  land  frontier  through  Germany  and 
Austria,  mainly  by  two  great  highways  of  commerce  which  unite  PeterBboig 
and  Moscow  with  Warsaw  (809,000).  The  great  eastern  highway  to  Siberia, 
often  crowded  with  endless  caravans,  passes  from  Moscow,  through  Kuan  on 
the  Volga,  across  the  Ural  at  the  fortified  mining  town  of  Ekaterinburg :  th« 
chief  soutii-eastem  routes  cross  the  Volga  at  Samara  (61,000)  and  SartUof 
(85,000),  to  pass  by  Orenburg  to  southern  Asia.  Through  Astrakhan  and 
by  the  Caspian,  trade  with  Persia  is  maintained. 

1 3.  Within  the  country  exchanges  are  effected  at  great  annual 
fairSf  each  of  which  draws  to  it  a  busy  concourse  from  aU  sides. 

The  largest  of  these,  the  greatest  fair  in  the  world,  is  held  at  Nishni- 
yavgorodf  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  nominally  from  the 
15th  of  July  till  the  15th  of  August,  though  its  vast  business  cannot  be 
restricted  within  these  limits.  Merchants  (Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese), 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  about  200,000,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  worid 
to  this  fair,  to  which  vast  quantities  of  goods  of  every  kind  are  brought — ^tet, 
silks,  skins  and  furs,  prints,  woollens,  etc.  The  fair  of  Irbit,  beyond  Ekater- 
inburg, on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural  in  the  govenmient  of  Perm,  for  Siberian 
produce  chiefly,  held  in  February  and  Maroh,  ia  the  next  in  importance.  The 
great  wool  fair  and  horse  market  held  at  Kharkof  (101,000),  in  the  Ukraine, 
stands  next ;  about  80,000  sledges  come  over  the  snow  to  this  winter  £iir. 
Kishen^  {I02,000)f  near  the  Dniester,  in  Bessarabia,  nearest  to  the  Romanian 
plain  (diiefly  Jewish),  is  another  great  trading  town  of  the  Steppe  region, 
owning  immense  herds,  and  dealing  largely  in  wheat  and  tallow. 

14.  European  Russia  has  nineteen  fortnaaes  of  the  first  rank,  its  great 
arsenals  being  those  of  Peterrim/rg,  and  its  guarding  fortress  of  the  island  of 
Kronstadt;  of  Jrie/(  127,000),  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Ukraine ;  and  NihoUnyrf, 
the  strongly  fortified  naval  port  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug,  not  far  fTom  the  great  grain  port  of  Odessa.  The  harbour  of  Semstopclt 
in  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  was  formerly  the  great  Russian  fortress  and 
naval  station  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  British  and 
French  in  the  memorable  siege  of  1854-55,  and  by  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Paris  its  military  works  are  not  to  be  restored. 
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1.  AsiA,^  the  main  mass  of  the  great  continent  of  the  old  world 
(the  East,  the  Levant,  the  Oriental  or  morning  land,  in  contrast  to 
the  Occidental  or  evening  land  of  Europe  in  the  west),  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  of  all  religion, 
wisdom,  and  civilisation.  Its  enormous  area  (17,210,000  square 
miles)  spreads  out  over  nearly  five  times  the  extent  of  the  great 
western  promontory  of  Europe,  and  forms  a  third  of  all  the  land  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

Between  Oajte  Romania^  the  tenninal  point  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  which 
rons  sonth  into  the  warm  Indian  Ocean,  and  Cape  Chelyuafcin,  which  juts 
into  the  ice-covered  Arctic  Sea  in  the  far  north,  there  lies  an  overhmd  journey 
of  6300  miles ;  and  from  the  narrow  water-line  of  the  Suez  Canal,  joining  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  separating  Asia  from  Africa,  to  where  JSaat 
Cape,  only  86  miles  distant  from  the  American  shores,  rons  out  to  form 
Bcsing  Strait,  and  to  divide  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  fit)m  the  Arctic  Sea,  one 
might  travel  by  land  for  6700  miles,  or  for  more  than  a  qnarter  of  the  distance 
round  the  globe. 

2.  Whilst  the  low-lying  northern  side  of  Asia  next  the  Arctic 
Sea  is  comparatively  even  in  outline,  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  correspond  remarkably  to 
the  branching  form  of  Europe. 

Here,  as  there^  three  well-marked  southern  peninsulas  appear — ^those  of 
Arabia,  of  Hindustan,  and  Farther  India :  here,  also,  the  amount  of  dismem- 
berment increases  towards  the  east  Arabia,  like  Spain,  is  most  compact, 
and  has  the  fewest  islands  round  its  shores.  Ceylon  recalls  Sicily,  and 
Farther  India,  like  Greece,  is  the  most  broken  of  the  three,  with  Malacca  for 
its  Peloponessus,  and  the  Great  East  Indian  Archipelago  for  its  Cyclades  and 
Sporades,  with  directions  reversed :  on  the  eastern  front  Eamtchatica,  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  resembles  the  larger  Scandinavian  peninsula,  with  the 
smaller  Baltic  ;  Japan,  with  its  enclosed  waters,  the  British  Isles  with  their 
North  Sea.  But  the  East  and  Yellow  Seas  of  China,  within  the  Corea,  and 
the  South  China  Sea,  enclosed  by  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago,  have 
no  parallel  on  the  European  side. 

3.  Iiowlandfl. — Asia  is   essentially   the   continent   of  great 

1  Carl  Bitter  beUeves  that  the  name  Asia  extended  to  the  continent  from  that  of  a 
people  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oaaeasaa,  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Aaaei.  Others 
derive  it  from  a  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  root  which  signifles  the  *'  East,  or  the  rising 
sun." 
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mountains  and  table-lands.  It  is  only  in  the  north-west  that  low- 
lands spread  ont  very  extensively.  There  the  Turanian  and 
Siberian  lowland,  separated  from  the  plains  of  Enrope  only  by 
the  narrow  belt  of  the  Ural,  extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
away  north  to  merge  into  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  On 
the  west  the  plain  has  an  enormous  width,  but  farther  east  the 
mountain  region,  approaching  nearer  the  icy  sea,  narrows  the  low- 
land till  it  becomes  a  comparatively  small  coast  plain,  sending 
branches  southward  along  the  great  rivers,  especially  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  mighty  Lena. 

The  surface  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Asia  also  exhibits  widely 
different  landscapes.  Fuiiheet  on  the  south-west,  from  the  Caspian  to 
Bokhara  or  Torkistan,  where  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake  Balkash  appwr  as  the 
relics  of  a  great  Mediterranean,  large  tracts  of  the  plain  are  ocenpied  by 
deserts  of  drift  sand,  such  as  the  Turkoman  Desert  and  the  aand-vxisU  q/* 
KixU  Kum,  between  the  Amu  and  the  Syr  Daria ;  but  where  the  rivers  cross 
these,  and  whenerer  their  waters  can  be  drawn  off  for  hrigation,  the  dra«ry 
expanse  of  the  desert  is  relieved  by  the  briUiaat  green  of  rich  vegetation,  as 
in  the  gardens  roimd  the  cities  of  Samarkand,  or  of  Ehiva,  whidi  seem  in 
contrast  the  very  image  of  Paradise.  About  the  parallels  of  48**  to  50**  N. 
lat,  the  deserts  give  place  gradually  to  the  region  of  grassy  steppes,  where 
rain  is  less  scanty,  llie  southern  part  of  this  region  of  the  Asiatic  plain  is 
known  as  the  Kirghix  Steppe^  occupied  by  the  little,  middle,  and  great 
hordes  of  the  nomadic  Ehghiz,  whose  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  of  broad- 
tailed  aheep  and  their  camel  droves.  Herds  of  antelopes  also  gallop  over  these 
plains.  Northward  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  on  both  sides  of  ^t  tributary  of 
the  Obi,  is  also  a  great  pastoral  country  of  Western  Siberia  ;  and  the  Stqtpe 
qf  Banxbinskf  between  the  Irtish  and  Obi,  with  its  endless  lakes,  yidds 
salt  for  the  whole  region.  In  the  hot  summer,  clouds  of  midges  hover  over 
the  grazing  herds,  but  winter  brings  a  covering  of  hard  fh)zen  snow,  over 
which  the  sledge  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to  the  winter  fairs.  Gradually, 
in  about  56°  N.,  the  steppe  begins  to  be  covered  with  trees,  and  we  enter 
the  Jorest  zone,  with  its  woods  of  pine,  and  flr,  and  birch,  sheltering  innumer- 
able squirrels,  martens,  and  sables,  bears,  foxes,  and  reindeer.  Here  the  Rus- 
sian and  Samoyed  hunters  carry  on  their  winter  ftir  campaign.  Approaching 
the  Arctic  circle  the  trees  thin  out,  and  give  place  at  last  to  the  bsre  swampy 
levels  of  the  tundra  region,  over  which  winter  holds  sway  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  tundras  the  nomadic  Samoyed  hunts  and  fishes,  and 
hither,  in  the  short  summer,  the  reindeer  come  to  crop  the  mosses,  the  only 
vegetation  that  can  ripen  in  the  rigorous  climate.  So  level  are  the  tundras, 
that  along  the  coast  in  winter  it  would  be  difScult  to  tell  where  land  ceased, 
and  the  ice-covering  of  the  Arctic  Sea  began,  were  it  not  for  the  line  of  drift 
timber  marking  the  shore.  Here,  also,  tite  polar  bear  and  Arctic  fox  roam 
about,  and  the  frozen  soil  is  like  a  great  graveyard  of  the  mammoth,  whose 
curving  tusks  are  regularly  sought  for  by  the  Siberian  ivory  hunters. 

The  remaining  lowlands  of  Asia  occur  isolated  along  the  south  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  continent.  Farthest  west  is  the  great  |>2am  of  MesopoUxmia^ 
once  the  seat  of  high  civilisation,  irrigated  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  by 
innumerable  canals,  and  cultivated  like  a  great  garden,  so  as  to  support  a 
large  population  round  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  but  now  appearing 
as  a  great  dry  steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet  season.  Over  it 
the  hot  winds  sre  ever  extending  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  nomadic 
herdsmen  and  plundering  Bedwms  have  taken  the  place  of  busy  citizens. 
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The  next  «zt«n8iTe  plain  we  reach  is  that  of  Hindustan,  between  the 
Himalays  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  table-land  and  the  Deccan  plateau  of 
Southern  India.  In  this  there  are  two  widely  different  regions.  Immediately 
east  of  the  Indus,  the  plain  which  reaches  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  parallel 
of  81"  N.  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  scantily  inhabited  Indian  desort, 
with  its  strange  succession  of  sandy  ridges  without  a  single  stone,  sometimes 
rising  as  high  as  200  feet  above  the  valleys  between  them,  called  the  "  Thar" 
and  the  *'Pu^"  a  rsgion  of  hard  level  soil  abruptly  bordering  on  the  former. 
Hue  eastern  half  of  the  Indian  plain»  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  may  be 
compared  to  its  miniature  representative^  the  phun  of  Lombardy  in  Southern 
Europe^  for  the  broad  alluvial  lowland  of  the  Ganges  is  at  once  tiie  most 
fertile,  the  most  cultivated,  and  most  densely  peopled  region  of  India. 
The  delta  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  however,  like  those  of  the  Po,  have  their 
unhealthy  swamps,  the  muddy  mangrove-covered  *'5undardans." 

lastly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  we  come  to  the  wide  alluvial 
plain  qf  China,  extending  from  the  great  wall  on  the  north  down  to  the  lower 
Yang-tse  river,  every  comer  of  which  is  irrigated  and  cultivated  to  support  the 
enormous  population  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  that 
crowd  its  suiiSBce. 

4.  Highlandfl. — The  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic  Iiighlaiids 
extends  through  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west  round  to  Bering  Strait  on  the  north-east  Midway 
nearly,  the  plains  of  north-western  India  and  of  Southern  Torkistan 
approaching  one  another,  the  highland  is  compressed  to  its  narrowest, 
so  that  two  imequal  portions  of  it,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  are 
only  united  by  the  isthmus-like  range  of  the  HindvrKtahf  from  the 
oppodto  sides  of  which  tributaries  flow  to  the  Indus  and  to  the  Oxus. 

The  mass  which  rises  east  of  the  Hindu-Kush  is  by  far  the  grander.  Its 
southern  border  U  marked  by  the  giant  walls  of  the  ffimalofo,  which  reach 
hi^er  above  the  sea^level  than  any  other  mountains  on  the  globe^  and  have  the 
highest  peak  of  all,  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  South-eastward  it  runs  out 
into  the  fan-like  ranges  which  form  Farther  India ;  eastward  it  gives  off  the 
Nan-ling  and  Pe4ing  mountains  of  China ;  north-eastward  its  edge  is  defined 
by  the  Kvnghan  Mowntaini,  and,  continuing  their  direction,  the  TabUmoi  and 
Stainowri  mountains  extend  away  to  Bering  Strait  Towards  the  Siberian 
lowlands  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  mountains  which  enclose  Lake  Baikal,  by 
the  Saifon  Mottntains,  the  AUaif  and  the  Ta/rbaga(ai  and  AkUau  ranges 
fjsrther  west ;  and  at  tiie  head  of  the  Oxus  the  circuit  is  completed  by  ihe 
great  plateau  land  of  the  Pamir  SUppe,  called  by  its  inhabitants  "  Bam-i- 
dunia,"  the  roof  of  the  world.  Withhi  the  limits  of  this  huge  division  of 
the  Asiatic  highland  three  regions  are  broadly  distinguished.  There  are  (1) 
the  great  tabU'land  of  Tibet,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  18,000  feet, 
marked  out  between  tite  Himalaya  ranges,  which  support  it  on  the  south,  and 
the  Karakoram  and  Kuenlun,  which  form  a  similar  if  not  so  elevated  buttress 
to  the  plateau,  on  its  northern  or  iimer  side.  (2)  The  bann  of  the  Tarim 
rivtr  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  the  central  Ooii  region  of  Mongolia,  at  an 
average  height  of  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  part  of  this 
second  region  is  very  clearly  defined  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  where  the  Kuenlun 
on  the  south,  and  the  Thian  Shan  or  Celestial  Mountains  descending  into  it  on 
the  north,  are  united  by  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  west,  to  form  a  great  bay  of 
mountains  round  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  (8)  The  third  region  embraces  the 
series  of  higher  plateaus  which  rise  towards  the  northern  side  of  the  mass, 
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between  the  inner  slope  of  the  Thien  Shan,  and  the  outer  one  of  the  Altai 
and  other  ranges  which  stand  along  the  Siberian  border  of  the  highland. 

5.  The  diTision  of  the  highland  which  rises  west  of  the  Hindn-Knah  isth- 
mus opens  out  first  into  the  broad  plateau  land$  qf  Afghaniutan  and  Pertia^ 
the  outer  edges  of  which  also  are  very  clearly  defined.  On  the  nofthem  side 
the  ranges  continuing  the  Hindu-Kush  along  the  south  of  the  Turkoman  desert 
run  west  to  join  the  JBlbwrz  range  (Mount  Demavend,  18,464  ft.),  which  fsUs 
abruptly  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Towards  the  Indian  plain  the 
Stdaiman  range  forms  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  plidn  of  Mesopotaxnia,  the  parallel  chains  of  South 
Western  Persia,  the  Eohrud,  the  Mountains  of  Fare  and  qf  Kurdistan,^  giTe  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  limit.  Where  the  northern  and  southern  border 
ranges  of  the  Persian  highland  approach  one  another  west  of  the  Southern 
Caspian,  they  form  the  mountain  land  ofAfmenia,  with  Ararat  (16,916  ft)  for 
its  central  point  Farther  west  the  highland  again  opens  out  in  the  broad 
plateau  of  Aisia  Minor,  which  has  the  Tawna  ranges  for  its  southern  buttress. 
From  the  heights  of  Western  Kurdistan  also  a  line  of  height  runs  southward 
along  the  coasts  of  Syria  to  form  the  Xe&anon  ;  and  the  continuations  of  its 
double  chain  are  the  plateaus  of  Judaea  and  of  Moab  east  and  west  of  the 
remarkable  fissure  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  deepest  hollow  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

6.  Besides  the  main  mass  of  the  Ajuatic  highland  in  its  two  great  divisions 
above  sketched,  several  isolated  highlands  are  noticed.  One  of  these  nearly 
fills  the  desert  land  of  Arabia,  rising  at  once  from  the  Bed  Sea  coasts  and 
descending  gradually  towards  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  highest  part  of 
this  plateau  is  in  that  part  of  its  edge  which  faces  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
the  summit  of  Jebd  Akhdar,  the  «  green  mountain,"  is  not  far  short  of  10,000 
feet  in  height  Another  isolated  highland  is  that  of  the  Deocan  in  Southern 
India,  marked  out  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats  or  "passes,**  by 
which  it  is  ascended  from  the  Arabian  sea-coast,  or  frY>m  that  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal ;  and  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains  along  its  northern  edge,  facing  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges.  A  third  important  detached  mass  is  that  of  the  SOekota 
Alin  or  Tatar  Mountains,  and  their  southern  prolongation,  the  Skan  AUi^ 
and  the  high  mountains  which  give  its  form  to  the  peninsula  of  the  Corea. 
The  valleys  of  the  Amur  and  of  the  Liao-ho  separate  this  mountain  region 
almost  completely  from  the  main  mass  of  the  Asiatic  heights. 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  chfun  of  volcanic  heights  which  forms  so 
many  remarkable  loops  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  ftx>nt  of  the  continent  fh>m 
Eamtchatka  (Elyutchev  voL,  15,760  ft);  through  the  EurQe  Islands  to 
Japan  (Fusi  no  Yama  voL,  12,800  ft) ;  thence  through  the  Liu-Eiu  Islands  to 
Formosa  (Mount  Morrison,  10,800  ft.) ;  and  from  that  through  the  Philippines 
to  Borneo  (Eini-Balu,  18,698  feet),  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  last  has  a  greater 
number  of  volcanic  cones  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  land  of  similar  extent 
on  the  earth. 

8.  To  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  great  highland  mass 
of  Central  Asia,  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  be  travelling  frx>m  the  plains 
of  India  northward  to  those  of  Siberia.  From  the  cultivated  plain  of  the 
Ganges  we  should  reach  first  the  dreaded  forest  belt  of  the  "Terai**  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Having  passed  its  swamps,  leaving  the  tropicd 
vegetation  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  we  shoidd  find  ourselves,  at 
a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  in  forests  of  oaks,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  like 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  Higher  up  the  face  of  the  Himalaya,  ih>m  8000  to 
10,000  feet,  this  forest  is  replaced  by  rhododendrons,  and  above  the  latter 

1  Sometimes  collecttvely  called  by  the  old  Greek  name  of  Zagros,  - 
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Iieight  to  12,000  feet  by  pine  trees.  Above  15,000  feet  yegeUtion  becomes 
sesjity,  thou^  plants  have  been  gathered  np  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Then  follows  the  snowy  region,  which  gives  its  name  the  "  abode  of  snow  *'  ^ 
to  this  highest  range  in  &e  world,  and  which  sends  down  great  glaciers,  in 
comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Alps  are  insignificant.  The  passes,  always 
difficult,  lead  throngh  the  snowy  zone,  the  lowest  of  them  being  as  high  as  the 
most  elevated  of  the  Alpine  passes  of  Europe.  Having  crossed  the  crest  of  the 
snowy  range,  we  would  enter  the  bare  region  of  Tibet,  the  highest  plateau  land 
of  the  world,  where  the  herdsman  tends  his  flocks  of  long-haired  shawl-wool 
goats,  his  sheep  and  Yak  oxen,  and  where  grain  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
deeper  valleys.  This  is  also  the  country  of  the  wild  horse  and  of  the  great 
wild  sheep  or  Argali  Descending  the  northern  edge  of  the  Euenlun  from  the 
Tibetan  plateau  into  the  central  basin  of  the  Tarim,  we  should  reach  the  Takla 
Jf  akan  desert,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  sandy  Gobi,  with  bordering  steppe 
land  next  the  bases  of  the  mountains  on  each  side.  Ascending  the  opposite 
range  of  the  Thian  Shan,  and  entering  Ztmgaria,  we  should  find  ourselves  again 
in  a  more  favoured  Alpine  region,  with  cultivable  valleys  and  woods  reaching 
up  to  the  snow  limit,  and  grassy  Alps  to  which  the  Kirghiz  resort  for  summer 
pastures.  Lastly,  descending  to  the  lowland,  we  should  enter  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Siberian  plain. 

9.  Hydrography. — ^The  rivers  of  Asia  flow  oatward  from  the 
edges  of  the  great  highlands  of  the  interior  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Arctic  Seas ;  but  within  the  borders  of  the  great 
plateaus,  and  in  the  dry  regions  of  the  steppes  and  deserts,  there  is 
an  immense  area  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the  ocean. 

The  greatest  rivers  are  those  which  flow  northward  over  the  Siberian  low- 
lands to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  OM,  2700  miles  in  length,  richest  in  fish  of  all 
the  rivers  of  Siberia,  affords  a  great  summer  thoroughfare  for  all  western  Siberia 
through  its  main  channel  and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Irtish.  The  latter 
gathers  its  head  streams  in  the  Zaisan  Lake,  80  square  miles  in  area,  and 
1860  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai.  Its  channel  is  twice  flooded, 
iirst  when  the  snowtf  of  the  plains  melt  in  May,  and  again  in  July  when  the 
monntains  in  the  south  send  down  their  supplies,  inundating  the  land ;  the 
plain  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  broken  only  by  the 
tree-tops  which  rise  above  its  surface.  At  its  mouth  it  freezes  in  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  May. 

The  Tenitei  is  a  still  huger  river,  ranked,  by  Russian  geographers,  after 
the  MiBsisdppL  Its  head  waters,  or  rather  those  of  its  main  branch  tiie  Angara, 
collect  in  the  great  Lake  Baikal^*  1506  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  the  greatest 
fresh  lake  in  Asia,  800  miles  in  length  (London  to  Edinburgh),  regularly  traversed 
in  summer  by  steamboats,  and  ih>m  November  till  April  by  sledges  over  its  ice 
covering.  The  Selenga,  the  main  feeder  of  the  Baikal,  has  an  upper  reservoir 
in  the  Kos-gol^  in  the  mountains  south-west  of  Irkutsk,  also  a  great  expanse, 
70  miles  long  and  26  wide.  Till  quite  recently  the  traffic  on  the  Yenisei  by 
summer  steamer  and  winter  sledge  was  confined  to  Siberian  interchange  alone, 
but  now  the  practicability  of  the  navigation  of  the  Kara  Sea  from  western 
Europe  has  been  demonstrated,  and  this  part  of  the  north-east  passage  may 
possibly  become  the  line  of  an  immense  summer  trade  in  future,  to  bring  the 
abunduit  fiirs,  flax,  wheat,  and  hemp  more  speedily  to  market 

The  Lena,  rising  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  great  artery  of 
trade  and  communication  in  eastern  Siberia ;  it  begins  to  be  a  navigable  river 

1  Sanskrit,  Hitn,  snow,  dfayo,  place.  *  Turkish,  Bei-kvl  ■■  Rioh  lake. 
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at  no  great  distance  from  its  sonrce,  and  between  KiranaV,  its  point  of  eom- 
mnnication  with  IrkntRk,  and  Yakntdc  at  its  great  knee  lower  down,  a  con- 
BidflffaUe  trai&e  is  maintained.  At  Yakutsk  it  is  frocen  over  for  more  than  200 
days  in  the  year  (October  to  May). 

10.  Coming  lonnd  to  the  Pacific  slope,  the  first  great  river  we  meet  with 
is  the  Anmr^  which  the  Tatars  call  *^  Kanunnren,"  and  the  Ifanchns  *'  Sakhalin- 
ola,"  both  meaning  *'  Black  rirer,"  from  its  dark-brown  colour,  and  the  Chinese, 
"  dbe-lnng'kianft"  or  river  of  the  black  dragon.  Formed  by  the  oonflnenoe 
of  the  Sk^Jn  and  Argun  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gingiian  range^  and 
joined  below  by  the  Sufngouri  from  Manchuria,  the  Amur  is  a  great  river, 
destined  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  as  the  highway  of  Russian  trade  in 
eastern  Siberia.  Tt  is  navigable  by  steamers  up  to  Chita  on  the  Ingoda,  a 
tributary  of  the  dhilka,  a  distance  of  neariy  2500  miles  by  river. 

The  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho,  or  '*  Yellow  river,"  and  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang^  the  "son  of  the  ocean,"  have  their  head  streams  near  one 
anotiier  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Tibet*  and  after  widely  divergent  courses 
tend  to  meet  again  near  their  mouths.  The  Hoang-ho,  ''the  trouble  of  the 
sons  of  Hona,"  is  a  wajrward  and  turbulent  river,  which  has  changed  its  lower 
oouise  over  the  level  plain  of  China  no  less  than  nine  times  within  the  period 
of  historical  record.  Its  last  change,  accompanied  by  great  calamities  tlurough 
the  bursting  of  its  embankments  and  the  burying  of  entire  villages  in  mud, 
took  place  from  1861  to  1858,  when  it  broke  through  its  northern  banks  and 
took  a  oourse  to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  in  place  of  its  old  channel  which  reached 
the  YeUow  Sea  about  160  mUes  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse.  It  is  little 
used  for  navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its  current,  and  in 
its  present  condition  it  is  unserviceable  for  steam  traffic. 

The  Yang-tae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  great  commercial  hi^way  of 
China,  It  emerges  fh>m  the  grand  mountain  gorges  of  Tibet  at  a  distance  of 
about  1800  mUes  flrom  its  source,  there  making  its  way  through  narrow  clefts 
with  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  boats  passing  up 
or  down  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  stream  to  avoid  collision.  The  Tai-tan 
rapid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metan  gorge,^  about  1200  miles  from  its  mouth, 
marks  the  limit  (kT  its  navigation  for  larger  vesseLs ;  but  the  Chinese  traders 
ascend  it  for  fully  1000  miles  farther^  tracking  or  towing  the  boats  up  the . 
perilous  rapids  by  the  united  efforts  of  fh)m  fifty  to  two  hundred  men,  who 
earn  their  living  partly  in  this  way,  partly  by  pillaging  the  many  wrecks  that 
occur.  The  vast  size  and  importance  of  the  lower  river  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  ocean  steamers,  those  which  bring  the  frei^t  of 
tea  to  England,  can  easily  ascend  to  Hankow,  700  miles  fh>m  the  sea,  to  take 
in  cargo  there. 

The  Song-ha  or  "  Bed  River,"  the  river  of  Tong-king,  which  rises  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  has  recently  been  occupied  by  the  French,  who 
hope  to  utilise  it  as  a  highway  of  trade. 

11.  Still  farther  south,  approaching  the  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we 
come  upon  the  Me-Khong,  or  Cambodia,  the  greatest  river  of  Farther  India, 
which  also  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  and  which  thence  flows 
south  for  1700  miles  through  Siam  and  Cambodia  to  form  its  great  delta  of 
Lower  Cochin-China,  now  held  by  the  French*  In  1866-68  a  French  expedi- 
tion explored  a  large  part  of  this  great  river,  which  in  many  places  is  narrowed 
by  roclu  and  by  sandbanks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  it 
will  ever  become  a  great  highway  of  trade. 

The  Menam,  or  "  mother  of  waters,"  the  central  river  of  Siam,  the  river  of  the 
busy  port  of  Bangkok,  like  another  Nile,  fertilises  its  banks  by  its  annual  overflow. 
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Coming  round  the  Malay  penmsola  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  first  reach  the 
Sah^n,  a  fine  river,  the  month  and  lower  course  of  which  are  indnded  in 
British  Bnrmah,  and  its  neighbour  river  the  IrawtdL  The  former  of  these  has 
its  head  waters  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  is  navigable  for  400  miles  above 
its  seaport  of  Maulmein  to  where  it  breaks  by  rapids  through  a  mountain 
goige :  the  latter,  though  shorter,  can  be  ascended  without  difficulty  for  nearly 
600  miles  to  a  defile  through  which  it  passes  above  the  town  of  Bamo. 

Next  we  come  to  the  twin  rivers  BrahmapiUra  and  Cfanges^  with  their  huge 
delta  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  For  a  long  tira^  it  was  not  known 
which  of  the  rivers  of  south-eastern  Asia  received  the  waters  of  the  Sanpo, 
the  great  river  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  which  flows  eastward  behind  the  ranges 
of  tie  Himalaya,  and  on  which  vessels  of  considerable  size  pass  and  repass, 
at  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet  above  the  sea :  there  is  now,  however,  little  doubt 
that  the  Sanpo  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  it  breaks 
through  the  Himalayan  chain,  turning  south  in  about  95*"  K,  where  it  has  the 
name  Dibtmg,  Reaching  the  lowland  of  Assam  it  reverses  its  earlier  direction, 
turning  west  and  south-west  to  join  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Ganges  on  the 
east  of  the  delta.  Though  rapid,  the  lower  Brahmaputra  is  navigable  through- 
out Assam  to  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Dibong  in  issuing  from  the 
mountains.  The  Ganffei  (Qangft),  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus^  rises  in  a 
snow-field  of  the  southern  face  of  the  Himalaya^  at  an  elevation  of  neariy 
14,000  feet  above  tiie  sea,  rushing  down  as  a  torrent  to  the  highest  accessible 
point  on  its  banks  (10,300  feet),  where  the  temple  of  Gangotri  is  buflt  To 
the  Hindu  a  bath  or  a  drink  of  the  sacred  water  at  this  point  has  wonderftQ 
atoning  virtues,  and  those  who  cannot  themselvee  make  the  pilgrimage  hither 
are  supplied  with  fiasks  of  the  holy  element  bottied  by  the  priests  of  Gkmgotri. 
At  Hardwar,  1050  miles  from  the  delta,  the  Ganges  leaves  the  mountains, 
and,  entering  the  great  plain,  becomes  at  once  a  navigable  river.  At  Allahabad 
the  Jumna,  which  has  followed  a  parallel  course  from  the  mountains,  adds  its 
strength }  thence,  by  Benares  and  Patna,  it  passes  eastward  to  weave  its  many 
mouths  with  those  of  the  Brshmaputra,  and  to  wage  a  battie  twice  daily  with 
the  inflowing  tide  among  the  malarious  islands  of  the  Bundarbans.  One  of 
tha  westerly  delta  branches,  the  Bugli,  oa  which  Calcutta  stands^  is  the 
moat  frequented  highway  to  the  sea. 

The  InduB,  the  great  western  river  of  India,  has  its  source  Uke  the  Brahma- 
pfutra  high  up  in  the  dreary  tableland  of  Tibet,  and  not  far  fit>m  the  sacred 
Maiuannoar  Lakes,  which  lie  between  the  heads  of  these  two  rivers  at  an 
elevation  of  14,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  course  between  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Karakoram  ranges  is  first  north-west ;  like  the  Brahmaputra  it  then  turns 
south  to  find  its  way  by  deep  goiges  to  tiie  Indian  plain.  At  Attock,  where 
it  ia  still  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  950  miles  from  the  sea,  it  receives  the 
Kabul  fimr,  of  nearly  equal  volume,  and  this  is  the  limit  point  of  its  naviga- 
tion, thou^  it  cannot  be  ascended  during  the  floods  from  May  till  September. 
Midway  from  Attock  to  the  sea  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Paii^nad,  which 
brings  to  it  the  united  waters  of  the  Jhelam,  Chenab,  Mavi,  Bio*,  and  SatU^', 
whkh  make  up  the  "five  rivers''  of  north-western  India  that  give  its  name 
to  the  country  of  the  Paigab.  ^ 

From  its  shifting  channels  and  sandbanks,  and  the  arid  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows,  the  Indus  is  of  less  value  as  a  highway  of  traffic 
than  most  other  rivers  of  equal  magnitude ;  and  in  winter  or  the  season  of 
low  water  only  one  of  its  numerous  delta  outlets  is  available  for  passage  to  the 
sea ;  yet  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Company  keeps  up  regular  communications 
between  Kotri  above  the  Delta  and  Multan  in  the  Pai^'ab. 

1  Persian,  pa«^,  five,  ab,  water  or  river. 
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The  great  riyen  which  embrace  Mesopotamia,  the  BupkraUa,  and  its  twin 
brother  the  TigriSf  are  perhape  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  history 
again,  as  parts  of  a  great  highway  to  India  ;  the  former,  from  its  source  near 
Monnt  Ararat  in  Armenia,  flows  first  westward  like  the  Indos  throng  the 
mountain  ranges,  to  torn  south  into  the  lowland,  after  having  approached  to 
within  100  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  significant  that  jnst  at  this 
point  (at  Bir,  1150  miles  from  the  sea)  the  river  becomes  navigable  for  U^t 
draught  steamers  and  leads  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Golf.  The  Tigris,  the  "  arrowy,"  springing  within  the  great  bend  of  the  upper 
Euphrates,  is  a  more  rapid  river,  bringing  down  great  quantities  of  mud ; 
Joining  the  Euphrates  about  120  miles  ftx>m  the  head  of  the  Gulf;  it  forms 
with  it  the  deep  tidal  channel  called  the  Shot  el  Arab,  navigable  for  ships  of 
600  tons.    At  present  these  great  highways  stand  almost  idle. 

12.  If  we  torn  now  to  look  at  the  interior  or  continental 
drainage  area  of  Afiia,  the  space  from  which  no  rivers  escape  to  the 
sea,  we  find  that  it  embraces  both  the  wide  dry  region  of  the  low- 
land which  surronnds  the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  tiie 
interior  plateaus  of  both  great  divisions  of  the  Asiatic  highlands, 
Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Mongolia  in  the  east,  and  Persia  and  Arabia 
west  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  To  the  lowland  region 
belong  the  great  residual  lakes  of  a  former  Mediterranean,  the 
Caspian,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Europe, 
the  Aral,  and  Lake  Balkash,  with  many  smaller  salt-pools. 

The  Aral,  the  "  sea  of  islands "  (25,870  square  miles),  is  a  wider  and 
larger  expanse  than  the  Irish  Sea,  and  we  may  compare  a  voyage  across  it  in 
one  of  the  Russian  steamers  which  now  navigate  it  to  one  frx>m  Liverpool  to 
Dublin.  But  it  is  much  shallower,  and  the  gigantic  reeds,  20  feet  hi^^,  which 
surround  its  shores  are  ever  gaining  upon  its  receding  and  brackish  waten, 
and  forming  new  islands.  Though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  as  southern 
France,  it  has  ice  a  foot  thick  over  it  in  winter.  Unlike  the  Oaspian,  its  level 
is  167  feet  above  that  of  the  ocean.  The  rapid  evaporation  from  its  sorftoe 
is  compensated  by  its  feeders,  the  Syr  Daria  (or  Jazartes)  and  the  ^  nut  Dairia 
(Ozus),  ftt)m  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  edges  of  the  great  central  high- 
land. 

Both  of  these  rivers,  the  largest  of  those  in  the  continental  drainage  system 
of  Asia,  are  now  navigated  by  small  Russian  steamers,  though  both  have  a 
rapid  flow. 

The  curving  Balkaah  Lake,  810  miles  long,  receiving  seven  streams  from 
the  Ala  Tau  mountains  which  rise  south  of  it,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  lU, 
is  a  still  shallower  expanse,  the  greatest  depth  found  in  it  by  the  Rusoan 
explorers  being  only  70  feet,  and  its  waters  are  bitterly  salt.  Thou^  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Aral,  it  has  a  more  continental  position,  and  it  is  slso 
much  higher  above  sea-level,  780  feet,  so  that  it  is  frozen  over  from  November 
till  April  South  of  it,  filling  a  high  mountain  valley  of  the  Thian  Shan  and 
Alatau  ranges,  at  a  height  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  a  remarkable 
expanse  of  bracldsh  water  called  the  Istik-Eul  or  "  warm  lake,"  120  miles  long 
fh>m  east  to  west,  and  more  than  ten  times  larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  very  deep,  and,  perhaps  mainly  on  that  account,  never  fi-eezes  ;  it  has, 
besides,  another  peculiarity,  that  of  overflowing  occasionally  to  the  Chui  river, 
one  of  the  many  which  terminate  in  the  smaller  salt-lakes  of  the  lowland  of 
Turkistan. 
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Within  the  continental  drainage  of  the  highland  of  Asia  the  most  im- 
portant river  is  the  Taaim,  which  gathers  its  waters  from  the  sides  of  the 
crescent  of  mountains  that  encircles  Eashgar  and  Yarkand  in  high  Eastern 
Torkistan.  Many  of  its  head  streams  are  employed  in  irrigating  the  cnltivated 
land  round  these  cities,  but  the  remainder  escapes  away  eastward  into  the 
desert  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  Lake  Lob^  a  great  marshy  expanse  at  a  level 
of  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  which  was  re-discovered  by  a  Russian  explorer 
in  January  1877. 

13.  On  each  side  of  the  vast  central  desert,  the  mountains  of  Tibet  and  of 
north-western  Monjgolia  form  many  isolated  basins,  each  with  its  central  lake 
fed  by  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  not  far  from  the 
sourcee  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yangtze,  is  the  Koko-nor  or  "  blue  lake,"  10,500 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  about  200  miles  in  circumference.  The  Tengri-Nor, 
called  the  Namcho  or  "  sky  lake,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa,  is  another  of  these 
large  isolated  basins. 

14.  Almost  the  only  river  of  importance  in  the  western  highland  region  of 
interior  drainage  is  tiie  ffelmand,  which  flows  south-westward  from  the 
Hindu-Kush  with  varying  volume,  to  fill  the  pools  of  the  great  expanse 
called  the  Scantin  9wamp  or  Seistan  Lake  on  the  borders  of  eastern  Persia. 
At  ordinary  seasons  the  Hamun,  which  reaches  through  a  length  of  70  miles, 
is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  grass-covered,  its  edges  being  marked  only 
by  reed  beds  and  clay  cliffs.  Lakes  Urumiah  and  Van  in  the  mountain 
region  between  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  west  of  the  southern  Caspian,  are  the 
laziest  lakes  of  the  western  division  of  the  highland.  The  former,  85  miles 
long  (Portsmouth  to  Cherbourg),  has  water  of  such  intense  salinity  that  no  fish 
can  live  in  it,  and  it  lies  at  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  latter,  Lake  Van, 
6120  feet  in  elevation,  is  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  and  is  but  slightly 
bracJdsh.  Saltest  of  aU  salt-lakes,  perhaps,  is  that  known  as  the  Tuz  Gol, 
**  salt-lake,"  the  centre  of  the  interior  drainage  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor, 
60  miles  long ;  no  fish  can  live  in  it ;  birds  avoid  it,  for  their  wings  if  they 
bathe  in  it  become  covered  with  a  stiff  salt  crust 

15.  Climate. — Lilce  Europe,  Asia  belongs  for  the  most  part  to 
the  temperate  zone  ;  only  the  southern  promontories  and  islands 
Teach  into  the  tropical  belt ;  only  the  broad  northern  border  of  the 
Siberian  lowland  extends  into  the  Arctic  region. 

This  position  of  the  continent  in  latitude,  together  with  the 
effect  of  its  great  highland  barrier  reaching  across  it  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  exposing  all  its  northern  slope  to  cold  atmo- 
spheric currents  from  the  polar  region,  and  shutting  it  oS  from  the 
warm  winds  of  the  south,  brings  about  a  broad  triple  division  in  its 
climates — 

(1)  That  of  Siberia  from  the  icy  sea  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains ; 

(2)  That  of  the  Asiatic  highlands  ; 

(3)  That  of  India  and  the  southern  promontories. 

Besides  their  contrast  in  temperature,  these  three  divisions  of 
the  continent  are  even  more  strongly  distinguished  in  their  supply 
of  moisture.  During  summer,  or  while  the  vast  area  of  the  con- 
tinent is  beneath  the  more  direct  influence  of  the  sun  approaching 
the  northern  tropic,  the  winds  are  drawn  towards  the  heated  land 
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from  all  sides.  Thus  the  peninsular  region  south-east  of  the 
mountain  belt  combines  heat  with  an  abundant  rain  supply,  brought 
to  it  by  the  ^'momoon'*  or  seasonal  wind  from  the  IndUan  Ocean 
(S.W.),  and  from  the  Pacific  (SJS.) ;  so  that  Hindustan,  Far&er 
India,  Southern  China,  and  the  islands  which  He  beyond,  are 
characterised  by  luxuriant  plant  life.  During  summer,  also,  the 
winds  are  drawn  in  from  the  thawing  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north, 
from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  continent,  and  bring  the  moisture  supply 
which  supports  the  vast  forests  of  Siberia.  The  outer  edges  and 
slopes  of  the  central  mountain  region  thus  intercept  the  rainfidl 
which  maintaiufl  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  them  north, 
east,  and  south,  to  the  sea ;  but  the  plateau  lands  between  these 
encircling  heights  are  screened  by  them  from  the  rain-bearing  winds, 
and  are  consequently  diy  and  bare. 

Thus  it  Ib  that  all  the  inner  plateaus  of  Asia,  the  vast  region  of  Mongolia, 
of  Eastern  Torkistan,  and  Tibet,  of  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  present 
landscapes  of  bare  steppes  and  sandy  deserts,  with  their  accompanying  dry 
atmosphere,  cloudless  blue  skies,  and  fuling  and  treacherous  periodical 
streams  that  end  in  salt-lakes  or  evaporate  in  the  sands.  Hence  also  their 
inhabitants,  compelled  to  seek  fresh  pastures  and  watering-places  with  almost 
every  change  of  season,  appear  as  restless  nomads :  hence  also  their  inclina- 
tion, so  frequently  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  to  quit  their 
barren  steppes  at  times,  and  sweep  like  a  devastating  flight  of  locusts  over  the 
settled  nations  of  the  south  and  west. 

16.  One  very  prominent  feature  of  the  climate  of  Asia,  which  depends  on 
the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,— one  which  is  more  pronounced  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  just  in  proix>rtion  as  the  extent  of  land  is 
greater, — is  its  excessive  character.  We  have  already  noticed  in  speakiog  of 
the  climate  of  Europe  how  the  extremes  of  daily  and  yearly  temperature 
grew  wider  and  wider  apart  as  we  left  the  maritime  climate  of  our  isUmds  and 
advanced  eastward  towards  the  Russian  steppes.  Here  in  Asia  the  same  dtveig- 
enoe  continues  to  increase  towards  the  central  regions  of  the  great  oontineat 
The  Russian  army  advancing  towards  Khiva  in  the  campaign  of  .1839-40  ex- 
perienced vicissitudes  of  temperature  from  a  heat  of  over  100*^  F.,  to  a  cold  in 
which  the  thermometer  sank  to  iS""  below  the  zero  point,  and  Khiva  owed  its 
safety  then  to  the  climate  of  its  surrounding  deserts.  At  Yakutsk,  in  Euten 
Siberia,  the  culminating  point  of  excessive  climate  in  all  the  world  is  reachei 
The  temperature  there  sinks  to  the  lowest  known  point,  many  degrees  below 
the  average  of  the  polar  ocean  to  northward  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  permanentlj 
frozen,  as  was  proved  by  the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  to  a  depth  of  380  feet  From 
October  on  through  the  winter  till  April,  frost  holds  sway  both  day  and  nJ^t, 
the  average  temperature  of  January  Iraing  -  45°  F.  Two  months  later,  the  Lens 
is  free  from  ice ;  the  surface  soil  has  thawed  for  three  or  four  feet,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  short  summer  is  such  that  grain  will  ripen  in  the  shallow 
stratum  of  soil  above  the  frozen  mass  beneath,  the  mean  temperature  of  July 
being  69**  F.,  or  as  high  as  that  of  Paris.  Here,  then,  at  what  may  he  called 
the  pole  of  excessive  climate,  the;  year  is  divided  into  a  long  winter  and  a  short 
summer,  with  rapid  change-times  between.  Outward  from  this  towards  south 
and  east  the  extremes  decrease,  till  in  India,  and  aU  the  maritime  regions  of 
the  south-east,  the  seasons  are  marked  rather  as  the  dry  and  the  wet,  aooofd- 
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ing  to  the  direction  of  the  monaoon  wind,  than  by  changes  of  temperatore,  and 
in  the  ialandB  of  the  East  Indies,  about  the  equator,  the  minimum  line  of 
annual  variation  of  temperature  is  reached.  At  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  for 
example,  in  contrast  to  Yakutsk,  the  average  temperature  (k  each  month  of 
the  year  remains  very  nearly  the  same,  in  January  80",  in  July  81^ 

17.  Many  parts  of  Southern  Asia  are  unhealtiiy.  Intermittent  ferers  are 
80  common  in  the  lower  parts  of  India  that  motmtain  "  sanitaria  "  have  been 
established  for  Europeans  who  can  thus  eigoy  a  temperate  climate :  the 
"Snndarbans"  of  the  Ganges  delta  are  believed  to  be  tiie  very  home  of 
cholera :  yellow  fever  imported  from  the  West  Indies  has  spread,  especially  in 
the  Moluccas ;  the  plague  which,  at  different  periods  from  the  sixth  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  visited  Western  Europe,  made  its  devastating  march 
thither  from  China.  Hence  the  strictest  "  quarantine  "  is  maintained  all  along 
the  many  trade  routes  of  the  south  of  the  continent  from  port  to  patL 

18.  ProductB. — ^To  Central  Asia  we  owe  most  of  the  European  grains  and 
tree  fruits,  oranges  and  lemons,  peaches  and  apricots,  the  fig  and  olive,  vines 
and  nut  trees,  l]«sides  hemp  and  flax,  the  garden  rose,  and  many  other  culti> 
vated  flowering  plants.  From  India  the  banana  has  spread  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  tropical  world,  with  rice  and  the  sugar  cane^  indigo  and  several  sorts  of 
cotton ;  it  is  also  the  home  of  several  palms,  the  coco  and  the  pinang,  which 
gives  the  areca  or  betel  nut ;  it  has  the  largest  poppy  fields  yielding  opium, 
giant  bamboos,  ebony,  and  teak  the  most  durable  of  shipbuilding  timbers. 

China  is  the  native  country  of  the  tea  plant :  the  East  Indk  islands  and 
the  Malay  peninsula  of  spices,  cinnamon,  black  pepper,  and  doves,  and  of  the 
large  tree  yielding  the  milky  juice  that  hardens  into  **gutta  percha.'* 

The  mountain  region  of  Central  Asia  is  the  native  limd  of  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  of  the  ox  and  buffalo,  the  sheep  and  goat,  from  which  the  domesticated 
varieties  appear  to  have  derived  their  origin.  Both  varieties  of  the  camel,  the 
Arabian  and  the  Bactrian,^  the  single  and  the  double  humped,  are  Asiatic 
The  Tak  ox,  with  its  silky  coat  of  long  hair,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
land of  Tibet  what  the  reindeer  is  to  the  tribes  of  the  Siberian  plain  in  the 
far  north,  almost  their  sole  wealth  and  support  The  elephant,  of  a  different 
species  from  that  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  the  lion 
of  Southern  Asia  is  smaller  than  that  of  Africa :  the  tiger'  is  peculiar  to  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent :  bears  are  found  in  aU  parts,  the  white 
bear  in  the  extreme  north,  and  other  formidable  species  in  the  more  temperate 
parts,  while  those  of  the  tropical  region  are  harmless  feeders  on  fruits  and 
honey.  Dogs  are  used  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes  as  sledge-drawers,  others 
are  fattened  in  China  for  food,  but  in  all  Mohammedan  Asia  the  dog  is  an 
unclean  animal,  and  prowls  about  as  the  scavenger  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Tropical  Asia  abounds  in  monkeys,  the  largest  being  the  "  orang  outang," 
the  '*  wild  man  of  the  woods  **  of  Malacca  and  the  south-eastern  islands.  Some  are 
tailed— others,  such  as  the  orang,  are  tailless ;  but  none  have  prehensile  tails 
like  the  American  monkeys. 

The  domestic  poultry  of  all  parts  of  the  worid  seems  also  to  be  derived 
fhmi  the  numerous  gallinaceous  birds  of  Asia ;  the  pheasant  takes  its  name  from 
the  Phasis  river  (the  modem  Rion  flowing  to  the  Black  Sea  ftom  the  Caucasus), 
from  the  banks  of  which  it  was  brought  at  an  early  period  into  Greece ;  the 
splendid  peacock  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  as  the  exquisite  birds  of 
paradise  are  of  the  south-eastern  islands. 

1  Bactria  =  modern  Balkh. 
s  In  India,  aooordlng  to  ofliclal  returns,  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  are  lost  by  snake- 
bites, or  are  the  prey  of  wild  animals,  chiefly  tigers,  or  of  the  crocodiles  and  gavials  of 
the  rivers,  every  jrear. 
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Siberia*  tbe  flora  and  fauna  of  which  are  aknort  limited  to  its  fine  voods 
and  far-bearing  animalw,  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  by  its  mineral  treasores ; 
it  is  the  great  mining  region  of  Asia,  yielding  gol^  silyer,  and  platinum,  copper 
and  lead,  coal,  and  graphite  better  known  as  black  lead ;  India  has  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones ;  China  its  fine  porcelain  clay  or  kaolin,  besides  vast 
coal-fields ;  the  Steppes  round  the  Caspian  region  are  rich  in  salt ;  the  steamers 
of  the  Caspian,  in  place  of  coal,  now  make  use  of  the  abundant  naphtha  or 
petrotoum  from  the  **  fire  fields  *'  of  Baku,  to  which  Ghebr  fire-.worahippers  of 
Persia  formerly  made  pilgrimages ;  the  Dead  Sea  also  occasionally  casts  up  large 
masses  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Lacns  AsphaltiteB. 

19.  Peoples. — In  contrast  to  Europe,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  one  race,  Asia  is  peopled  by  races  belonging 
to  four  ethnographic  groups — the  Aryan^  and  the  Semitic  in  the 
south-west,  the  Malay  in  ike  south-east,  and  the  Tatarie  or  Man- 
golia/n  occupying  all  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  and  far  exceeding  the 
others  both  in  area  and  in  numbers. 

The  Mongolian  peoples  may  be  divided  linguistically  into  two  branches, 
according  to  whether  their  speech  is  monosyllabic  or  agglutinating.  To  the 
former  belong  the  cultivated  Chinese  ;  the  Tibetans  with  the  Burmese ;  and 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India. 

The  remaining  Mongolians  include — 1.  The  Japanese  and  Koreans.  2. 
The  Mongols  proper,  induding  the  Khalkas  of  Mongolia,  the  Buryats  on  Lake 
Baikal,  and  the  Eleut  or  Kalmucks  in  Zungaria  and  the  AltaL  8.  The 
Tunguses  and  ManehUf  who  occupy  Manchuria,  the  Amur  basin  and  bordefB 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  who  also  reach  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Sea^  4. 
The  Turks  or  ToUarSf  including  the  Kirghiz  of  south-western  Siberia,  the 
Usbegs  and  other  tribes  of  Turkistan,  the  Turkmen  towards  the  Caspian,  the 
Osmimli,  and  the  isolated  Yakuts  of  the  Lena  basio.  5.  The  Finns,  repre- 
sented by  the  Samoyeds  and  Ostyaks  in  the  west,  and  by  the  Soyot  on  the 
upper  YeniseL  6.  The  small  tribes  of  north-eastern  Siberia,  including  the 
Koryaks,  Kamtchadales,  and  Chukchi,  which  last  form  the  connecting  Unk 
with  the  Eskimo  of  America. 

The  position  of  the  Aino  of  Yezo,  of  most  of  the  aborigines  of  China  and 
of  the  Khmer  or  Cambodians,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  At 
all  events,  they  are  not  Mongol. 

20.  In  very  early  times  the  whole  of  the  great  southern  promontory  of 
India  was  inhabited  by  dark-coloured  tribes,  now  grouped  as  Kolarians  and 
Dravidians,  whose  relationship  to  the  other  great  families  of  mankind  is  still 
undetermined.  At  an  epoch  which  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  hat 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  1600  years  B.a,  a  colony  of  tbe 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  race,  fsir-complezioned  people  from  the  high  platen 
on  the  north-west,  descended  into  the  great  plain  of  Northern  India,  and, 
establishing  themselves  there  by  physical  force  and  higher  culture,  spread  oat 
and  difiused  themselves  as  the  dominant  race  over  all  the  low  country  north- 
ward of  the  Vindhya  Mountains.  Thus  was  formed  the  nation  we  know  as 
the  Hindus  (the  dwellers  by  the  Indus  river),  who  are  still  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  Asiatic  Aryans.  Their  influence  extended  feebly  into  the  hi^^iland  of 
Southern  India ;  hence  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  pUtesa 
remain  distinct  in  their  short  and  dark  outward  form  from  the  taller  snd 

1  Or  Indo-Earopeui. 
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furor  Hindus,  and  in  tbeir  languages.  Within  these  broad  lines,  the  peoples 
of  India  of  the  present  day  diflfer  quite  as  much  among  themselves  in 
appearance  as  do  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  Hindus,  there  belong  to  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Asia,  the  T<^iks  ^ 
of  Peraia,  the  Afghans,  Baluchis,  and  Kurds  of  the  Iranian  highlands ;  the 
Armenians  of  the  mountain  region  farther  west  which  culminates  in  Ararat, 
one  of  the  oldest  civilised  peoples  in  the  world ;  and  the  Ossetes  in  the  Cau- 
casus. The  Georgians  or  Earth  wel  of  the  broad  valley  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  and  the  Caucasus ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  mountain  range,  the 
Cherkesses  or  Circassians,'  Mingrelians,  Lesghians,  etc,  form,  a  distinct  family, 
supposed  to  represent  the  IberiaAs. 

In  later  times  a  stream  of  the  Slavonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race 
has  flowed  eastward  across  Southern  Siberia  to  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  and  down 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  northern  lowland  of  Asia,  as  the  dominant 
power ;  almost  the  whole  of  India  also  has  passed  under  the  control  of  our 
section  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  (the  British),  who,  however, 
are  in  numbers  only  as  one  to  three  thousand  of  the  native  population. 

21.  To  the  Semitic  race  in  Asia  belong  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  all  round 
the  borders  of  these  regions  the  Sonitic  peoples  are  tmder  the  government  of 
the  dominant  Turks ;  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  however,  the  Wahabi  and 
others  maintain  their  independence,  and  the  Bedwins  of  the  Syrian  deserts  owe 
no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  race. 

22.  The  MaUtys  of  the  south-eastern  tropical  peninsula  and  islands  are  a 
brown-complezioned  race,  with  long  coarse  black  and  shining  hair,  a  large 
mouth  and  short  flat  nose,  with  slight  and  well-formed  limbs,  but  generally 
below  the  English  middle  height.  Divided  into  many  tribes,  they  appear  in 
some  parts  as  peaceable  agriculturists,  under  their  own  chie&  or  under  foreign 
masters,  in  others  as  shy  savages,  again  as  fishermen  or  traders,  or  as  dreaded 
pirates  of  the  narrow  seas.  Their  relations,  the  cannibal  BataJca  of  Sumatra^ 
the  Bugis  of  Celebes,  and  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  are  somewhat  larger  in  build 
and  stronger  in  firame  than  the  Malays  proper. 

In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  there  live 
tttU,  as  remnants  probably  of  an  aboriginal  race  which  once  held  the  whole 
T^on,  certain  negro-like  tribes,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name 
negrUoB  (the  diminutive  of  negro),  firom  their  resemblance  to  the  negroes  of 
African  Guinea  in  the  projection  of  the  under  part  of  the  face,  then:  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  and  very  dark  complexion,  and  from  their  short  stature. 
In  Western  "  New  Guinea  "  these  aborigines  probably  received  their  name 
Papuas  from  the  Malay  word  *'  Papoewah,"  which  signifies  curly  or  woolly. 

23.  Religion. — ^Asia,  as  we  have  seen,  has  given  the  rest  of 
the  world  most  of  its  domesticated  animalfl  and  cultivated  plants  ; 
it  has  also  been  the  centre  in  which  the  germs  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing have  been  fostered,  and  whence  these  have  spread  outward. 

The  three  monotheistic  religions  which  have  taken  the  widest  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  (Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan)  arose  among  the  Semitic 
peoples  of  south-western  Asia ;  the  purest  of  these  has  become  the  religion  of 
enlightened  Europe,  but  in  its  native  country  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
McJkammedanisfn^  which  prevails  in  all  south-western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey 

1  TajUu  »  peasants,  in  contradistinction  to  the  TitrJb,  or  warriors. 
>  On  the  sabjngation  of  the  Caucasus  region  by  the  Russians  In  1864,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  Ctrcaasiaiis,  or  inhabitants  of  the  north-western  wixuc  of  the  range,  made  a 
simultaneous  exodus  to  place  themselves  under  Turkish  role  in  European  Turkey. 
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and  Arabia,  in  Persia  and  Tarkistan,  and  whicli  has  penetrated  deeply  Into 
Hindustan  ^  and  among  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies.  Christianity  appears 
only  here  and  there  in  islets,  as  among  the  Armenians  and  Georgians.  T^t 
fundamental  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Mohammedan  is — **  There  is  no  God 
but  God :  and  Mohanmied  is  his  prophet**  He  believes  in  an  immntably 
fixed  destiny  (fate),  in  eternal  punishment  for  idolaters  and  nnbeUeveia^ 
and  a  voluptuous  paradise  for  the  faithful ;  and  frequent  ablutions,  prayer  five 
times  a  day,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  prophet,  fiststa,  nbetention  &om 
wine  and  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  the  giving  of  alms,  are  obligatory  duties.  The 
Mohammedan's  bible  is  the  Koran :  his  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday.  Moham- 
medan temples  or  moaquu^  are  roofed  with  rounded  cupolas  and  adorned vith 
slender  minaret  towers,  from  the  galleries  of  which  the  call  to  prayer  is  given. 
The  priests  are  called  Imam,  the  saints  are  Ma/rabuU,  the  monks  are  DetriAes 
or  Fakirs.  Two  main  sects  divide  the  Mohammedans — ^the  SuTiniU  sect,  to 
which  the  Turks  and  Tatars  chiefly  belong,  recognises  the  Sunna,  a  collection 
of  traditional  doctrines  and  laws  supplementary  to  the  Koran ;  the  SkiaJis  or 
sectarians  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Sunnites)  of  Persia,  are  followers  of  All, 
the  son-in-law  of  Mohanmied,  who  is  endowed  by  some  of  them  with  morethas 
human  attributes.  The  Wahabis,  a  more  recent  sect,  now  dominant  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Central  Arabia,  may  be  considered  as  puritanical 
reformers,  who  seek  to  purge  away  the  innovations  that  have  been  introduced  into 
Islam  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to  return  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Eonn. 

24.  The  religion  founded  by  Zoroaster  of  Bactria  (the  doctrine  of  the  "  Magi" 
of  the  ancient  world),  with  its  scriptures  called  the  Zend-avesta,  is  interesting 
from  its  antiquity ;  originally  a  pure  monotheism,  it  passed  afterwards  into  a 
belief  in  a  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
(Dualism),  the  former  of  which  will,  it  is  believed,  ultimately  triumph.  Thoa 
the  symbol  of  light,  the  sun  and  fire,  are  venerated,  and  towards  these  the  belierar 
is  ei\joined  to  turn  during  his  devotions.  Purity  of  thought,  word,  and  deed 
sum  up  the  ethical  code.  Previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  over  Persia,  but  about  that  date  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  became  converts  to  Islam,  others  ding 
to  the  old  faith,  and,  subjected  to  persecution,  fied  to  the  wilderness  and  to  the 
island  of  Ormuz.  Their  descendants  are  known  as  the  Ohebrs  (Turkish 
Ohia'wr),  who  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  Persia  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  of  them  after  many  migrations  found  shelter  in  India  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  as  the  Pa/rsis  (people  of  Pars  or  Fars,  or  ancient  Persia)  now 
form  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay. 

25.  In  Hindustan,  so  far  as  Mohammedanism  has  not  taken  its  place,  the 
Brdhminic  religion  (in  several  sects)  prevails,  and  from  it,  based  on  the  same 
philosophy,  arose  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  spread  over  Farther  India,  Tiliet, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  which  has  far  more  numerous  adherents  than  any  other 
faith  in  the  world. 

The  Brahminical  religion,  a  corrupted  monotheism,  has  three  prindpsl  gods, 
Brahma  the  creator  of  the  universe,  Siva  the  destroyer,  and  Yishnu  the 
preserver.  Its  scriptures  are  the  V^ias,  probably  the  oldest  literary  docu- 
ments in  existence.  The  soul  is  believed  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the 
spirit  whence  it  proceeds,  and  only  the  pturified  soul  of  the  believer  who  under- 
stands its  true  nature  returns  to  eternal  bliss ;  the  impure  soul  wanders  or 
transmigrates  through  animals  and  men  again,  till  its  purification  is  complete. 
Good  works,  prayer,  and  fastings,  and  even  self-tortures,  are  supposed  to  be 
necessary  acts  of  a  pious  life. 

1  21  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  are  Mohanmiedana 
t  Mt^jid,  a  place  of  prayer. 
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Four  chief  castes  or  classes  of  Hindu  society,  with  many  subdivisions,  are 
distingaiBhed  and  are  kept  apart  by  petty  laws  and  penalties.    These  are — 

(1.)  The  Brahmans,  or  sacerdotal  class,  who  are  said  to  have  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  Biahma  at  the  moment  of  creation,  and  are  treated  with  profotmd 
respect. 

(2.)  The  Kskairiya  or  military  class,  to  which  the  rulers  for  the  most  part 
belong. 

(3.)  The  Vaisya  or  mercantile  class ;  men  of  business,  traders,  farmers. 

(4.)  The  SutAras  or  servile  class,  subject  to  the  three  foregoing,  never  to 
improve  or  to  reach  the  dignity  of  the  higher  castes. 

Beneath  all  come  the  PariahSf  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  in  India, 
outcasts,  degraded  and  miserable. 

The  Hindu  temples  or  pagodas  are  great  pyramidal  buildings  of  hewn 
stones  of  colossal  dimensions,  covered  with  the  richest  ornamentation,  and  with 
very  numerous  figures  of  deities.  To  these  are  attached  a  class  of  Bayaderes  ^ 
or  dancing-girls  (Devadasis),  whose  duty  is  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  special 
god  at  festivals,  and  dance  before  him. 

26.  About  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Buddha,  a  prince  of  a  kingdom 
which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Oude  and  Nepal  in  northern  India,  after  six 
years  of  rigorous  asceticism,  began  to  preach  his  new  gospel  throughout  northern 
India,  and  continued  his  mission  for  forty  years.  In  about  800  B.O.  the  faith 
was  earned  by  zealous  missionaries  over  all  parts  of  eastern  Asia,  and  to 
Ceylon,  where  it  has  since  flourished.  About  65  a.d.  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  Emperor  as  a  third  religion,  and  from  the  fourth  century  a.d. 
onward  during  six  centuries  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to  flow 
from  China  to  India.  The  main  element  in  the  success  of  Buddhism,  perhaps, 
was  the  spirit  of  charity  which  it  breathed  in  contrast  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
caste,  aU  the  followers  of  Buddha  being  released  from  its  restrictions.  The 
adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  contemplating  Buddha,  the  central  object  in  the 
temples.  Is  the  chief  external  ceremony  of  this  religion ;  but  Buddha  is  not  a 
god,  only  the  ideal  of  what  man  may  become.  There  are  no  priests  properly 
so  called,  the  SrarnanaSf  ascetics  or  mendicants,  being  a  religious  oinder  who 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  austerity  than  other  men,  to  the  more 
speedy  attainment  of  the  state  of  Niroana,  or  complete  abstraction. 

In  Tibet  Buddhism  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  form,  known  as  Lamaism^ 
which  has  much  in  common  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  observances, 
processions,  rosaries,  and  patron  saints.  The  Lama  hierarchy  has  two  popes, 
the  one  the  Dalai  Lama,  resident  near  L'assa,  the  other  the  Tesho  or  Bogdo 
Lama,  resident  at  Shlgatze.  Next  in  rank  are  the  KutuktuSj  who  may  be 
called  cardinals  and  archbishops,  the  third  degree  being  that  of  tiie  KvbUghans 
or  priests,  who  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

27.  In  China,  the  religion  of  Buddha,  now  degenerate  from  its  primitive 
purity,  and  overladen  with  absurd  dogmas  and  image  worship,  keeps  its  place 
along  with  the  systems  of  philosophy  of  Confuciiis  and  of  IxunUze  (TVumum), 
which  appear  to  have  arisen  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  former. 
In  Japan  also  Buddhism  has  been  modified  by  contact  with  the  much  older 
faith  in  the  gods  or  Sintuism,^  the  hierarchy  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  supposed  to  be  descended  finom  the  great 
sun  goddess,  and  who  as  such  unites  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the 
deity,  besides  ecclesiastical  judges,  monks,  and  priests.  The  Sintu  temples  are 
usually  built  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  groves,  and  have  no  idols ;  but  a 
mirror  is  placed  on  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  of  the 
adherents  of  Sintuism. 

1  Fh>in  Portuguese  BaUadxira,  s  Sin  "  the  god,"  and  **  lya  "  faith. 
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28.  The  tribes  of  Siberia  and  Central  Mongolia,  and  the  Eiighix  of  the 
steppes,  remain  in  complete  heathendom.  The  Shamanism  professed  by  some 
of  them  is  a  belief  in  sorcery  and  the  propitiation  of  evil  demons  by  sacrifices  and 
frantic  gestures;  its  priests  are  self-appointed  men  or  women,  and  when 
officiating  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk  skin  hnng  with  brass  or  iron  bells,  perform- 
ing the  sacrifices  of  animals  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  of  the  forest, 
or  on  a  hilL 

29.  Unlike  the  fertile  peninsulas  of  Europe  on  the  west,  and  the  pro- 
montories of  the  south  and  ea$t  of  Asia,  all  the  central  mass  of  the  continent 
from  Arabia  over  the  Caspian  region  northward  into  Siberia  and  eastward  to 
Mongolia,  is  a  region  characterised  by  pastoral  steppe  and  bare  desert 
Hence  the  nomadic  character  of  so  large  a  share  of  the  population  of  these 
regions.  The  Bedwin  of  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts  wandera  from  pasture 
to  pasture,  carrying  with  him  his  black  tent  of  woven  goat's  hair ;  the  restless 
Ki^hiz  roam  about  the  vast  monotonous  steppes  that  stretch  north  and  east 
of  the  Caspian,  as  do  the  Mongols  with  their  camel  droves  over  the  steppes 
north  and  south  of  the  Gobi  desert  In  all  this  region  the  seats  of  settled  and 
more  cultivated  men  appear  only  like  islets  in  a  wide  sea.  In  Siberia  also, 
the  settlements  of  Russian  colonists,  partly  deported,  partly  voluntary  exiles, 
begun  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  only  so  many  points  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  tribes,  most  of  whom  are  nomadic  for  trappers  in  the  forests,  or  fishers, 
or  owners  of  reindeer  herds,  which  migrate  north  and  south  according  to  the 
season. 

The  south  and  east  of  the  continent  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  There 
China  and  Japan,  India  and  Indo-China,  present  densely  peopled  and  highly 
cultivated  lands,  studded  with  great  towns  and  venerable  monuments  of  a 
civilisation  which  dates  from  the  most  remote  times,  but  which,  in  contrast  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  beyond 
which  it  cannot  advance  of  its  own  inward  vitality,  one  generation  of  men 
following  another  in  the  same  stereotyped  process. 

The  princes  of  India  rode  on  elephants  and  lived  in  splendid  palaces  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great's  invasion,  and  the  people  were  then  skilled 
in  the  same  arts  they  now  possess,  but  all  impulse  to  higher  culture  and  pro- 
gress beyond  that  point  has  come  from  without,  and  since  the  country  began 
to  pass  under  British  rule.  The  Chinese  preceded  Europeans  in  many 
inventions — ^in  printing  and  paper-making,  in  the  discovery  of  the  compass, 
in  burning  coal  for  fael,  in  making  porcelain,  guns,  and  gunpowder, — ^but  with 
these  the  inventive  power  seems  to  have  become  e^austed,  and  though 
foreigners  have  come  and  gone  teaching  new  arts  and  sciences,  the  Chinese 
hold  tenaciously  to  the  same  beaten  paths  of  ancient  custom.  The  Japanese 
alone  have  folly  awakened,  and  this  only  in  very  recent  years,  and  after 
several  centiiries  of  rigid  seclusion  ftom  the  outer  world,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  superiority  of  western  civilisation.  As  the  result  of  this  the  most  remarkable 
and  sweeping  reforms  have  been  made,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  that  nation  has 
been  rapidly  transformed. 

30.  With  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  patriarchal  government  is 
associated.  In  the  anciently  civilised  states  of  the  south  and  east  the  ruler  is 
always  an  absolute  monarch  or  despot.  No  other  form  of  government  than 
this — except  for  village  or  tribal  rule — has  ever  been  known  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  ancient  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Penian  empires,  like  those 
of  the  Arabs,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  following  them,  were  aU  despotisms,  the 
rulers  having  frequently,  as  at  the  present  day  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tibet,  the 
double  attributes  of  religious  and  political  supremacy. 

81.  Two  great  progressive  European  powers,  Russia  and  Britain,  now  hold 
sway  over  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  vast  extent  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the 
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great  political  moyements  that  have  taken  place  on  the  continent  during  thin 
and  the  past  century  have  had  their  origin  in  the  steady  and  almost  continuous 
enlargement  of  the  authority  of  these  powers.  In  the  densely-peopled  pro- 
montory of  India  the  British  have  been  consolidating  their  empire  and  enlai^g- 
ing  their  influence  south-eastward  towards  Burmah  and  inner  China,  and 
north-westward  to  Afghanistan.  The  Russians  in  turn  have  been  spreading 
southward  over  the  Caucasus  and  over  the  vast  thinly-peopled  steppes,  in- 
corporating the  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  region,  and  spreading 
round  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  A  belt  of 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  in  width  still  separates  the  nearest  points  of  approach 
of  British  and  Russian  power  in  Asia,  but  the  time  seems  not  far  distant  when 
the  dominions  of  these  two  European  States  in  Asia  must  become  conter- 
minous. 


RUSSIAN  ASIA. 
Thb  Caucasus. 

1.  The  division  of  the  Russian  Empire  named  the  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Caucams^  reaching  down  from  the  summits  of  the  great  naturcd 
boundary  range  northward  into  the  lowland  of  Russia,  and  south- 
ward over  the  mountainous  region  of  Qeoi^a  and  Armenia,  lies 
partly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Europe,  partly  in  Asia. 
We  may  gain  an  idea  of  its  great  extent  if  we  note  that  it  occupies 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  reaching  800 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  500  from  north  to  south. 

2.  Relief. — ^The  main  feature  of  the  region  is  its  great  central  range,  ex- 
tending in  an  almost  direct  line  from  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  the  west  to  Cape  Apsheron,  which  projects  into 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Like  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Alps,  the  Caucasus  is  a  single  chain,  so  narrow  that  the  same  summits 
may  be  seen  from  the  steppes  which  reach  out  from  its  northern  base,  and 
from  the  deep  valleys  whidi  separate  it  from  the  heights  of  Armenia  on  the 
south.  It  has  thus  no  great  valleys  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  spurs 
descending  from  the  main  chain  have  deep  gorges  or  troughs  between.  The 
culminating  point  is  the  Elbruz  peak  (18,526  ft.),  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  chain ;  the  second,  Mount  Katbek,  near  the  middle  of  it ;  both  rising 
grandly  from  deep  valleys.  The  two  most  important  passes  over  it  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates.    The  former,  now  called 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  European  Rassia            ....  1,884,850  66,990,000 

Poland 49,160  6,528,000 

Finlsnd 144,280  1,968,600 

Cancasus 170,520  5,628,800 

BiberU 4,814,610  8,440,400 

Central  Alia 1,288,470  4,401,900 

8,855,840  87,957,200 

Caspian  Sea         ....  169,660  — 

Sea  of  Aral  ....  25,870  — 

Rdbsiav  Expire  8,551,870  87,957.200 
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the  Da/rid  Pass,  lies  dose  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Kasbek,  and  U  a  narrow 
cleft  8215  feet  above  the  sea,  available  for  carriages  in  the  summer.  The 
latter  skirts  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 

Over  the  whole  chain  vegetation  is  vigorous,  but  mora  luxuriant  on  the 
warmer  southern  slopes.  The  valleys  opening  in  that  direction  are  richly 
fertile,  producing  rice  and  cotton  and  silk,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  vines,  and 
luxuriant  woods.  The  northern  slopes,  exposed  to  the  keen  winds  of  the 
steppes,  are  characterised  by  bare  paature-lands  and  scattered  fir-woods.  At 
an  elevation  of  about  6700  feet  trees  disappear,  and  the  snow  line  is  reached  at 
9000  to  9500  feet  on  the  west,  and  12,000  feet  in  the  drier  eastern  region. 

8.  Bivers. — The  two  northern  rivers  descending  from  the  Caucasua  are 
the  Terek,  which  turns  eastward  to  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban,  which  makes 
its  way  westward  to  the  Black  Sea  near  the  Strait  of  Eertch.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  low  steppes,  the  Maniteh,  a  tributary  of  the  Lower  Don,  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory. 

The  valleys  immediately  south  of  the  Caucasus  are  occupied  by  the  Kur 
(or  Cyrus),  flowing  south-east  along  the  mountain  baae  to  the  Caspian,  and  by 
the  much  smaller  Rwn  flovdng  west  to  the  Black  Sea.  Beyond  these  valleys 
rise  the  irregular  masses  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  forming  a  high  basin  in 
which  the  large  lake  Ookcha,  the  "  blue  water "  contrasting  with  the  green 
mountains  round  it,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  6340  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on 
the  southern  border  of  the  territory,  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  meet  in  the  majestic  dome  of  Mount  Ararat  (16,920  ft.),  covered  on  its 
upper  three  thousand  feet  with  snow  and  glacier  ice.  Between  Ararat  and  the 
heights  walling  in  the  Gokcha  the  Arae  (or  Araxes)  flows  west  to  join  the  Knr, 
near  the  Caspian,  and  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  tiie  teiritory. 
Towards  the  west,  since  the  war  of  1877|  the  Russian  boundary  of  the  Caucasus 
territory  has  been  extended  southward  to  the  Choruk  river,  which  reaches  the 
Black  Sea  south  of  the  port  of  Batum,  so  as  to  include  within  it  also  the  high 
volcanic  plateau  on  which  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Ears  is  built 

4.  Inhabitants. — The  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  region  diffisr  vastly  in  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  customs,  and  they  belong  to  at  least  four  types  of  the  human 
faniily.  The  Indo-Europeans  are  represented  by  Russian  and  other  colonists 
(26  per  cent).  To  the  Iranians  (19  per  cent)  belong  the  Armenians,  Oasetes, 
Tati,  Kurds,  and  Persians.  The  "  Caucasians  "  of  Russian  writers,  classed  by 
some  ethnologists  as  Iberians,  constitute  81  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
and  include  tiie  Grusinians  or  Georgians,  the  Lesghians,  the  Chechenzes,  and 
a  variety  of  mountain  tribes.  Lastly,  there  are  Mongols  (25  per  cent),  repre- 
sented by  Tatars,  Turks,  and  Kalmucks.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  Jews, 
Assyrians,  and  gypsies. 

A  long  struggle  for  independence  was  maintained  by  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers against  the  Russians.  The  capture  of  one  of  their  most  determined 
chiefs  in  1859  virtually  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
not  till  1864  that  Russian  authority  could  be  extended  over  the  whole  region  ; 
on  the  completion  of  the  conquest  nearly  half  a  million  of  Cherkesses  or 
Western  Caucasians  made  a  simultaneous  exodus  from  the  districts  adjoining 
the  Black  Sea  to  seek  shelter  in  European  Turkey.  German  colonists,  who 
came  hither  from  Wlirtemberg  in  1812-15,  and  who  have  settled  in  various 
districts,  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  vineyards.  In  religion 
the  peoples  within  the  territory  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism.  The  Greek  Church  prevails,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  Russian  colonists,  but  the  Armenians  form  a  powerful  minority. 

5.  DivisionB. — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  has  been  divided 
into  the  Government  of  Stavropol^  the  nearest  to  European  Russia,  in  the 
plains,  and  the  territories  of  the  Ktian,  of  the  Terek,  and  of  Daghetianj  along 
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the  noithem  or  ClBcancasian  slopes  of  the  range.  On  the  southern  or  Trans- 
eancasian  side  the  division  is  into  the  Governments  of  Baku,  next  the  Cas- 
pian ;  EUzaJbetpol  and  Erivan^  between  the  Kur  and  Aras ;  of  TifiU  south  of 
the  central  part  of  the  range ;  and  of  KvUais  in  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  sloping 
to  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  besides  on  the  southern  side  the  militar}* 
district  of  Sukkum,  and  the  "  district  of  the  Black  Sea "  along  the  south- 
western maritime  border  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  newly-added  territory, 
including  Ears  and  Batum,  on  the  south-west. 

6.  Chief  TownB.— r(^  (pop.  104,000),  on  the  Eur,  immediately  south  of 
the  Dariel  Pass  over  the  Caucasus,  a  fortified  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  theold 
kingdom  of  Geoxgia,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Russian  Govemor-GeneraL  Here  also 
a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  bishop  reside,  and  the  town  is  the  great  emporium  of 
all  Transcaucasia,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  with  Persia.  Stavropol  or  "  cross 
town,"  on  the  main  route  from  the  Dariel  Pass  northward  into  Russia,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  Ciscaucasian  territory.  Derbend,  meaning  the  *^  narrow  pass," 
formerly  the  capital  of  Albania,  is  a  busy  seaport  of  the  Caspian,  named  from 
its  position  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  BaJeu,  also  on  the  Caspian, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  at  the  point  where  the  great 
southern  route  along  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  meets  that  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  is  famous  for  its  petroleum  wells,  which  give  it  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Shemakha  and  Nukha,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus, 
are  fSunous  for  their  silk.  3rivan,  "  the  visible,"  in  Armenia,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aras,  north  of  Ararat,  ia  so  named  from  the  tradition  that  Noah,  look- 
ing from  the  mountain,  saw  this  spot  dry  after  the  flood.  Alexaruirapol, 
north-west  of  it,  is  a  strong  fortress,  capable  of  acconunodating  10,000  men ; 
and  Karg,  recently  gained  permanentiy  by  the  Russians,  is  a  no  less  formidable 
fortress,  which  has  been  thrice  besieged  and  taken  by  them  (1828,  1855,  and 
1877).  PoH,  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Tiflis,  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
Caucasus  region  on  the  Black  Sea.  JBatum,  farther  south,  added  in  1878,  is 
rifling  in  value  as  a  seaport    A  railway  joins  it  to  Tiflis  and  Baku. 

Siberia. 

1.  All  the  ImmenBe  northern  region  of  Acia,  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great 
plateau  of  Central  Asia  to  the  low  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  is 
included  in  the  Russian  territory  of  Siberia.  The  extreme  limits 
east  and  west  are  more  than  4000  miles  apart ;  the  most  southerly 
point  of  its  frontier,  at  the  Tiumen  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Corea,  and  the  most  northerly.  Cape  Chelyuskin,  which  runs 
out  into  the  icy  sea  on  the  nordi,  have  a  difference  of  latitude  of 
more  than  35'',  and  it  would  take  nearly  fifty-five  islands  as  large 
as  Qreat  Britain  to  make  up  an  equivalent  area  to  that  of  Siberia. 

2.  Physical  Features. — All  Western  Siberia,  nearest  the  Ural  belt  and 
European  Russia,  is  a  vast  plain  rishig  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  the  base  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  spring  up  from  it  like  a  waU,  forming  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
great  tableland  of  central  Asia.  The  northern  border  of  this  plain  is  occupied 
by  the  marshy  ftrozen  tundras  ;  the  broad  central  belt  is  coverod  with  forest,  in 
the  cleared  spaces  of  which  the  soil  ia  fertile  and  well  suited  to  agriculture ; 
all  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  treeless  steppes  which  reach  away 
south  towards  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas. 
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Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  diyenified  in  surface,  and  there 
the  plain  is  narrowed  by  the  advancing  mountains,  to  occupy  only  the  border 
of  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  AUai  chain,  which  reaches  a  height  of  11,000  feet  in 
its  summit  of  Bidukfia^  is  prolonged  eastward  by  the  Sayan  mountains,  which 
separate  the  Kos-gol  lake  in  Mongolia  from  the  great  Baikal  in  Siberia.  Still 
farther  east  the  YahUmoi  and  Stanovoi  mountains  stretch  out  towards  Bering 
Strait,  and  from  these  moderately  elevated  ranges  irregular  tablelands  extend 
northward,  filling  almost  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  region,  and  reaching 
in  several  places  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  long  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka,  the  volcanic  belt  of  Eastern  Asia  begins,  and  its  surCitce  is 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  volcano  of 
Kliuchev,  15,760  feet  above  the  sea. 

3.  The  four  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  entering 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Amur,  winding  east  to  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  Uie 
great  Siberian  lake  Baikal,  have  already  been  noticed.^ 

4.  Climate. — Siberian  climate  is  proverbially  the  most  severe  of  any  an 
the  globe.  Bound  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  the  north-east,  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  —16"  of  our  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  48*  below  the 
freezing  point  Here  the  range  of  temperature  varies  between  —58°  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  99**  in  the  height  of  summer,  but  it  freezes  nearly  every 
night  throughout  the  year,  and  the  soil,  which  is  congealed  to  a  depth  of 
several  him(&ed  feet,  oidy  thaws  at  the  surface  for  a  time.  Along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  on  the  south  a  less  rigorous  climate  is  experienced ;  there  the 
winter  sets  in  about  November,  when  snow  falls,  which  lies  till  the  succeeding 
March.  At  Tomsk,  in  south-western  Siberia,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  the  fi-eezing  point,  the  extremes  being  0**  (or  32°  below  freezing 
point)  in  January,  and  65°  in  July. 

5.  Products. — Minerals  are  the  most  important  products  of  Siberia. 
Gtold  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  though  the  diggings  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  seem  to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  supply  of  gold  is  still 
abundant  on  the  mountains  feulher  east  Lead,  silver,  iron,  and  copper,  are 
also  given  by  the  Altai  mines ;  coal  is  worked  near  Tomsk,  and  black  lead 
or  graphite,  obtained  from  the  mountains  west  of  Irkutsk,  and  frt>m  the  lower 
Yenisei  district,  has  become  important  in  commerce.  Fur-hunting  comes  next 
in  value  to  mining — ^the  sable  and  ermine  (getting  scarcer  now  every  year), 
elks  and  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  himted  for  their  skins  in  the  forest 
region.  Even  the  Bengal  tiger  ranges  into  southern  Siberia.  The  riven 
abound  in  fish,  and  "  fossil  ivory  "  is  found  all  over  northern  Siberia,  and  in 
the  islands  beyond  in  the  Arctic  Sea;  the  northem  border  of  the  con> 
tinent,  indeed,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  graveyard  of  the  Mammoth,  the 
whole  tribe  of  these  huge  animals  having  been  destroyed  apparently  by  a 
rapid  refrigeration  of  the  climate  in  a  former  period.  Their  dead  bodies^ 
carried  down  by  the  great  rivers  to  the  Arctic  shores,  have  become  imbedded 
there  in  the  frozen  soil,  and  so,  preserved  in  ice,  are  foimd  with  flesh  and  skin 
undecomposed.  In  the  more  favourable  climate  of  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Siberia,  agriculture  is  capable  of  great  development,  and  wheat» 
rye,  and  barley,  give  full  crops. 

6.  People. — The  Russians,  or  their  descendants,  who  have  spread  ont 
especially  over  the  plains  of  south-western  Siberia  fix>m  central  European 
Russia  towards  Lake  Baikal,  and  down  the  banks  of  the  four  great  rivers 
towards  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  now  form  by  far  the  lai^gest  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  (2,800,000),  and  far  exceed  those  of  purely 
Asiatic  origin.    These  '*  Siberiaks,"  or  people  who  have  Russian  or  Polish  blood 

I  Bee  pp.  206,  266. 
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in  their  veins,  have  fair  hair  and  broad  faces  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
are  a  frugal,  energetic,  and  hospitable  people,  though  cunning  and  addicted  to 
strong  drinks.  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  exiles,  of 
whom  till  recently  about  twelve  thousand  were  sent  every  year  to  Siberia  for 
political  or  other  offences.  The  place  of  banishment  for  Russian  offenders  haa 
now  been  transferred  to  the  far  distant  island  of  Saghalien,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  native  populations,  Tatars,  Mongols,  Tunguses,  Ostiaks,  and  Samoyeds, 
whose  distribution  we  have  previously  indicated,  are  either  agriculturists, 
nomadic  cattle-breeders,  or  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  these  classes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  law.    Chinese  are  numerous  on  the  south-eastern  border. 

In  religion  the  majority  of  the  Siberian  inhabitants  are  Christians.  Buddhists 
and  Shamanists  come  next  in  numbers,  then  Mohammedans  and  Jews.  Educa- 
tion is  as  yet  only  thought  of  in  the  towns  of  the  more  purely  Russian  districts 
of  the  south-west ;  there,  however,  grammar  schools  and  training  colleges  for 
schoolmasters  have  been  formed,  and  since  1878  a  imiversity  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Tomsk, 

7.  Divisions,  Trade,  and  Chief  Towns. — All  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Russian  Government,  and  it  is  leased  out  to  village  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. Tobolsk  (18,000),  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  rivers 
(tributaries  of  the  Obi),  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  Western  Siberia,  which 
18  divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  Irkutsk  (82,000), 
on  the  Angara  (the  main  tributary  of  the  Yenisei),  a  short  distance  from  its 
outflow  from  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  fortified  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  which  is 
divided  into  the  six  governments  of  Irkutsk,  Yeniseisk,  Yakutsk,  Trans- 
Baikal,  Amur,  and  the  Maritime  Region  next  the  Sea  of  .Japan,  ceded  by 
China  in  1860,  and  to  which  the  high  forest-covered  island  of  Saghalien  or 
Sakhalin  (larger  than  Ireland)  now  entirely  belongs. 

8.  Siberia  exports  metals,  furs,  and  sometimes  even  wheat  to  Europe,  of 
its  own  produce ;  but  the  transit  trade  through  the  country  from  China  to 
Europe,  ^though  it  has  decreased  since  the  opening  of  so  many  Chinese  sea- 
ports to  foreign  commerce,  is  by  far  the  more  important.  The  great  trade 
route  and  the  line  along  which  the  chief  towns  of  Siberia  lie,  is  that  which 
passes  from  the  frontier  of  Mongolia  at  the  trading  depot  of  KiaJefUa  (protected 
by  the  fort  of  Troitzkosavsk),  near  where  the  Selenga  river  crosses  the  boundary 
south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  through  Irkutsk  on  the  Angara,  Krasnoyarsk  on  the 
Yenisei,  Tomsk  in  the  Obi  basin  (the  richest  and  most  civUised  town  of  Siberia, 
pop.  26,000),  and  Tara  on  the  Irtish,  to  Ekaterinburg,  at  the  main  passage  of  the 
Ural  belt  into  European  Russia.  Along  this  line  the  Chinese  brick  tea,  done  up 
in  hide-covered  boxes,  is  carried  in  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  great  fairs  of  the 
Ihiropean  provinces  ;  in  summer  by  pony  caravans  and  partly  by  water  along 
the  riven ;  in  winter  more  rapidly  by  sledges  across  the  frozen  Baikal  and  over 
the  snow.  A  great  branch  line  of  traffic  from  this  one  leads  by  the  Lena 
river,  by^boat  when  it  is  open  or  by  sledge  when  it  is  frozen,  to  the  great 
market  of  north-eastern  Siberia  at  Yakutskf  whither  the  fun  trapped  in  all  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  fossil  ivory  from  the  fax  noj^h,  are  brought  to  be 
sent  to  market  by  way  of  Irkutsk.  In  summer  steamen  now  navigate  the 
Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Amur,  as  well  as  lake  Baikal,  and  a  direct  summer  highway 
of  trade  has  been  opened  between  Europe  and  the  two  first-named  riven 
through  the  Kan  Sea,  between  1875  and  1878,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Swedish 
naturtilist  Nordenskiold.  A  great  line  of  telegraph  across  Siberia  (completed 
1864  to  1867)  has  branches  to  Japan  and  Pekin,  uniting  these  with  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  communication.  Barnaul  (14,000),  in  the  upper  Obi,  is  the 
centre  of  the  traffic  of  the  mining  region  of  the  Altai. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  most  important  place  now  is  the  naval  harbour  of 
Vladivostok  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  maritime  region,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
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Sea  of  Japan.  Nikclayevak,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  Okhotsk,  from  which  the 
great  mediterranean  sea  of  Okhotsk,  ice-bound  through  the  winter  months,  takes 
its  name  ;  and  PetropatUovsk,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  are  the 
other  seaports  of  the  Pacific  margin  of  Siberia. 


Russian  Central  Asia. 

1.  This  diyiflioii  of  the  Russian  Empire  spreads  out  over  the 
vast  steppe  lands  of  inner  Asia  from  the  Irtish  and  the  Ural  rivers 
on  the  north  to  the  mountains  bordering  the  great  plateau  of  Asia 
and  the  deserts  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  On 
the  south  it  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  formerly  independent 
Khanates  of  Turkistan,  which  have  fallen  one'  by  one  before  the 
northern  invader. 

2.  The  northern  portion  of  this  region  is  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  a  bare 
stony  region,  almost  everywhere  deficient  in  water,  with  many  salt-lakes  and 
desert  patches.  In  winter  its  climate  is  excessively  cold,  and  strong  winds 
whirl  the  snow  about  in  clouds ;  in  summer  the  soil  is  baked  with  burning 
heat..  The  ground  here  is  considered  common  property  by  the  nomadic 
Kiig^hlE  :  each  occupies  as  much  as  his  herds  require,  and  yet  is  not  a  land- 
owner. The  Russians,  who  occupy  the  villages  and  fortified  posts  chiefly,  are 
few  in  number ;  they  have  divided  the  country  into  the  provinces  of  Uralsk 
in  the  west,  Turgai,  AkmoUnsk,  and  Semipalatinskf  the  **  seven  castles,"  in 
the  east,  each  corresponding  to  a  fortified  capital  of  the  same  name. 

8.  The  southern  portion,  now  formed  into  the  General  GovemmeHi  qf 
Turkittan,  reaches  from  the  great  salt-lake  of  Balkash  southward  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  and  westward  to  the  sea  of  AraL  The  main 
feature  of  the  western  half  of  this  territory  is  the  great  uninhabited  desert 
called  the  Kiidl  Kwm,  or  "  red  sands,"  which  spreads  out  over  the  lowland 
between  the  Syr  and  Amu,  or  Jaxartes  and  Ozus  rivers,  which  descend  to  the 
Sea  of  Aral  from  the  eastern  heights.  The  eastern  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  rise  from  the  low-lying  "  seven  streamland,"  south  of  the  Balkash,  over 
the  high  ranges  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  great  snowy  mass  of 
the  Thian  Shan.  Between  these  forest-covered  mountains  are  fine  valleys 
watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Syr  Daria,  and  of  the  streams  which  ter- 
minate in  Lake  Balkash.  These  mountains  also  enclose  the  remarkable 
Issik-kul  or  **  warm  lake,"  so  called  because  its  brackish  waters  never  freeie, 
which  occasionally  overflows  to  the  Chui,  a  river  which  is  ultimately  lost  in 
the  sandy  steppes  between  Balkash  and  the  Aral. 

4.  The  most  important  districts  of  Russian  Turkistan  are  the  valleys  of 
the  Ei  river,  the  chief  of  those  which  flow  to  Lake  Balkash  ;  that  of  the  Syr 
Daria,  called  the  Narin  in  its .  upper  course  in  the  mountain  r^on ;  and 
that  of  the  ZerOffshati,  farther  south. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  first -named,  including  the  town  of  Ku^a,  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  after  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  had  been  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1862.  A  treaty, 
signed  in  August  1881,  provides  for  the  restoration  of  this  fertile  district  to 
China  (see  p.  296).  The  Russian  fort  of  Vemoye  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  Hi  valley. 

The  upper  Narin  valley,  or  Ferghana,  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
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fonner  Khanate  of  Eokazii  which  was  completely  incorporated  in  the  Russian 
general  goyemment  in  1875.  It  is  a  lovely  and  fertile  basin,  including  a 
nomadic  population  of  Kara  Kirghiz  and  Kipchaks  and  settled  Usbegs  ^  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  which,  however,  are  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  Tajiks  or  primitive  Persians.  Kohan  (pop.  60,000),  the  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict, lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  south  of  the  Syr.  On  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
Syr  lies  the  city  of  Tashkend  (86,000),  the  largest  town  of  Russian  Turkistan, 
in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks,  12  miles  in  circuit; 
it  is  also  the  great  trading  town  of  this  region,  and  the  centre  of  several 
great  caravan  routes.  The  valley  of  the  third  river,  the  Zerafshan,  contains 
the  famous  city  of  SamarkaTid  (30,000),  once  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  power- 
ful empire.  Its  walls  have  six  gates,  and  within  are  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane 
and  many  ruinous  buildings  which  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

5.  The  Sea  of  Aral,  which  may  now  be  called  a  Russian  lake,  takes  its 
name,  the  "  sea  of  isliands,"  from  the  islets  which  are  formed  by  the  sands 
drifting  between  the  reed  patches  which  grow  out  into  its  shidlow  waters. 
West  of  it,  as  fiu:  as  the  Caspian  shores,  lies  the  remarkable  bare  plateau  called 
the  Usl  Yurtj  about  800  miles  wide.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet 
above  this  sea,  and  its  edges  are  sharply  marked  by  a  steep  wall-like  descent, 
almost  all  round,  called  the  "  Chink.'*  After  the  successful  Khivan  campaign 
of  1878,  all  this  eastern  border  land  of  the  Caspian,  as  far  south  as  the  Atrefc 
river  and  the  Persian  boundary,  was  formed  into  the  Russian  Tranacoi^nan 
province,  and  since  then  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turkomans  has 
resulted  in  a  further  advance  of  the  Russian  frontier  until  it  marches  with 
that  of  Afghanistan.  The  province  has  recently  been  divided  into  three 
districts.  These  are — Mangiafdak  and  Mikhailovsk,  named  after  forts  on 
the  Caspian ;  and  the  country  of  the  Akhal  and  Tekke  Turkomans,  the  chief 
places  within  which  are  Askabad,  Geok  Tepe,  a  hill  fort,  which  the  Russians 
carried  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Merv,  occupied  in  1884.  A  railway  joins 
Mikhailov  on  the  Caspian  to  Askabad.  Ashurada  island  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Caspian  has  been  formed  into  a  Russian  naval  and 
trading  station. 


CHINESE   ASIA. 
Chinese  Empire. 

1.  Extent. — To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  territories  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  it  may  be  remembered  that  these  occupy  an  area  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  of  Europe,  and  that  their  inhabitants 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  British  dominions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  If  we  compared  the  extent  of  the  Chinese  dominions 
with  England  alone  we  should  find  that  they  were  nearly  seventy 
times  as  large. 

2.  Belief. — Occupying  all  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  their  limits  are  for  the  most  part  very  dis- 

1  The  Usbegs  are  a  people  of  Turkish  race  who  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
invaded  and  conquered  the  small  states  into  which  Turkistan  was  then  divided,  and  till 
ncently  they  have  maintained  their  hold  of  these  khanates.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  settled  agriculturists  and  traders. 
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tinctly  marked  out  by  great  natural  features.  The  boundaiy  with 
Russian  Siberia  on  the  north  rund  along  the  Amur  river  and  the 
crests  of  the  Sayan  and  Altai  mountains  ;  towards  western  Turkistan 
the  alpine  heights  of  the  Thian  Shan  and  the  Pamir  form  the  limit ; 
the  snow-clad  Himalaya  range  separates  China  from  the  hot  plains 
of  India  in  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan  continue  the 
natural  frontier  eastward  again  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 

3.  DivlsionB. — Within  these  wide  exterior  limits  the  empire 
includes  a  number  of  countries,  some  of  which  are  strongly  con- 
trasted with  one  another  in  their  natural  features  and  in  the  character 
of  their  population.  Along  the  eastern  or  maritime  border,  where 
the  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  region  of  the  interior 
have  spread  out  in  wide  alluvial  plains  next  the  sea,  lie  China  proper, 
and  Manchuria,  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of  busy  agri- 
culturists and  townsfolk.  Within,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  the  region  of  bare  steppes  and  deserts,  and  the  mountain  skirts 
round  it,  are  the  countries  of  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkistan,  and 
Tibet,  thinly  peopled  for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  pastoral  tribes. 
In  this  order  we  may  take  up  the  more  particular  description  of 
these  divisions  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire.^ 

China  Propkb — ^the  "  Central  Flowery  Land." 

4.  This  main  south-eastern  division  of  the  empire  includes  about 
a  third  of  its  whole  extent,  reaching  frt)m  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
inland  for  more  than  a  thousand  milesi  The  frontier  on  the  northern 
side  next  Mongolia  is  marked  •out  by  the  Oreat  Wall  of  Chintiy  the 
most  remarkable  artificial  bulwark  in  the  world,  which  extends  west- 
ward continuously  almost  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  miles,  over  mountain  and  valley,  and  across  rivers  and 
ravines.  It  is  a  rampart  of  earth,  10  to  30  feet  high,  broad  enough 
at  the  top  to  admit  of  several  horsemen  passing  abreast,  and  was  for- 
merly cased  on  the  sides  and  top  with  bricks  and  stones,  and  was 
flanked  by  numerous  projections  or  towers,  gates  being  left  at  inter* 
vals  for  the  passage  of  travellers  and  the  collection  of  customs.  Now 
it  has  fjEillen  in  many  places,  and  its  gates  are  negligently  guarded, 

1  According  to  the  most  recent  estimates  the  area  and  population  of  the  dirlsiont 
are  as  follows : — 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Popnlation. 

China  Proper 1,564.000  250,000.000 

Manchuria 366,800  12,000,000 

Mongolia 1,304,000  S.000.000 

Tibet 65S.000  6,000,000 

Eastern  Turkistan 432.000  580,000 

ZonipiLria 166,200  600,000 

4.466.000  271.180,000 

Older  estimates  credit  China  Proper  with  a  popalation  of  four  or  five  hundred  milliona. 
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and  northward  of  Pekin  the  growing  Chinese  population  has  spread 
and  settled  the  country  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  its  barrier. 
Towards  Tibet,  on  the  west,  the  limits  are  formed  by  the  high  margin 
of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  ;  from  this  edge  minor  ranges 
extend  eastward  towards  the  ocean,  embracing  between  them  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  wide  alluvial  plains  which  these 
rivers  have  formed  by  the  gradual  process  of  wearing  down  the 

highlands  and  carrying  their  debris  towards  the  sea. 

• 
6.  Belie£ — ^The  mountains  and  hill  ranges  are  known  by  a  multitude  of 
local  names,  but  two  great  groups  are  generally  recognised.  These  are  the 
Pe-ling,  or  northern  series  of  mountains  which  ramify  eastward  from  the  pla- 
teau between  the  basins  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse  rivers ;  and  the  Nan-ling, 
or  southern  series  of  mountainsi  which  spread  eastward  over  southern  China 
from  the  mountains  of  Yunnan  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  from  that  of  the  Si-kiang  or  Canton  river  in  the 
south.  The  most  important  of  the  maritime  lowlands  of  China  is  that  known 
as  The  GhretU  Plain,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho  in  the 
north-east  of  the  country,  between  the  great  cities  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
over  an  area  more  than  three  times  as  extensive  as  England  (200,000  square 
miles).  Sedulously  irrigated  or  drained,  and  cultivated  in  every  comer,  the 
great  plain  of  China  supports  the  densest  agricultural  population  in  the  world. 
TowaHs  the  interior  extend  fertile  river  valleys  and  hills,  carefully  terraced 
and  tilled,  or  planted  with  timber  trees.  Still  farther  inland  the  highlands 
become  less  peopled,  and  are  covered  with  bamboo  at  the  base  up  to  pine  woods 
along  their  summits,  till,  on  the  western  borders,  in  approaching  the  highlands 
of  Tibet,  the  country  becomes  rugged  and  uneven,  the  rivers  and  streams  form 
deep  gorges  and  defUes,  and  the  mountains  reach  up  to  the  limit  of  perennial 
snow. 

6.  IslAnds. — To  China  proper  belongs  the  western  half  of  the  island  which 
we  know  by  its  Portuguese  name  of  Formosa,  the  "beautiful,"  but  which  the 
Chinese  call  Tai-wan,  or  **  Tower-Bay,"  from  the  name  of  its  chief  harbour. 
This  island,  240  miles  long  north  to  south,  rises  to  a  high  central  range 
(Mount  Morrison,  10,800  feet).  All  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  it  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  barbarous  aboriginal  and  Malay  tribes. '  '  The  island  of 
Hai-nan,  in  the  extreme  south,  about  180  miles  long  by  100  broad,  has  been 
more  completely  subjugated  by  the  Chinese,  but  in  the  mountainous  interior 
the  submission  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  only  partial. 

7.  Seas,  Rivers,  and  Canals. — ^The  semi-Mediterranean  seas  and  gulfs 
of  the  Pacific  along  the  coast  of  China  are  distinguished  by  separate  names. 
In  the  north,  between  the  Cores  peninsula  and  the  mainland  of  China,  is  the 
Eoang  Hai  or  Yellow  Sea,  800  miles  wide,  named  from  the  lemon  colour  of 
its  waters,  filled  with  the  allurium  brought  down  to  it  by  the  Hoang  Ho,  and 
so  shallow  that  its  muddy  bed  is  frequently  furrowed  by  passing  vessels. 
Within  or  northward  lie  the  Bay  of  Corea  and  the  Ghd/s  of  Pe-chi-li  and 
Liao-tung,  the  two  last  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  outer  China  Sea  by 
the  approaching  promontories  of  Shan-tung  and  Liao-tong.  South  of  the 
Yellow  Sea,  between  the  mainland  and  southern  Japan,  with  the  chain  of  the 
Luchu  islands  and  Formosa,  extends  the  wider  T^ng-hai  or  Eastern  Sea ;  and 
from  this  the  Fu-kien  Channel,  between  Formosa  and  the  coast  of  China,  100 
miles  wide,  leads  into  the  great  Mediterranean  called  the  Nan-hai  or  South 
Sea  of  China,  which  is  almost  completely  shut  in  by  Borneo  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.    The  coasts  of  the  Yellow  Sea  bordering  on  the  great  plain  are  low 
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and  flat ;  southward  thence  to  the  island  of  Hainan  the  shores  of  China  rise 
steep,  and  are  dotted  round  with  rocky  islets. 

8.  The  characteristics  oi  the  two  great  rivers  of  China  proper,  the  Moang- 
hOi  or  YMlow  River,  and  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  have  been  noticed  in  the  genenl 
description  of  the  continent  Besides  these  may  be  noted  the  Pei-ho,  which 
gathers  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  and  forms  a  hi^- 
way  of  communication  between  the  capital  city  of  Peking  and  the  port  of 
Tien-tsin,  35  m.  above  its  mouth  ;  the  Min,  the  river  of  the  province  of  Fukieo, 
by  which  the  Bohea  teas  are  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Fu-chou ;  and  the 
Si-kiang,  the  largest  river  of  Southern  China,  one  of  the  delta  branches  of 
which  forms  the  Otu-kumg^  or  river  of  the  great  port  of  Canton.  The  three 
largest  lakes  of  China  lie  immediately  south  of  the  course  of  the  Yang-tse. 
The  Tung-Hng-hUf  70  miles  long,  and  the  Poyang-ku^  nearly  as  laige,  are 
expansions  of  the  mouths  of  the  chief  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yang-tse  in 
Central  China ;  the  third,  the  Tai-hu^  lies  south  of  the  estuary. 

9.  Greatest  of  all  the  public  works  in  China  is  the  Grand  Canal^  which 
traverses  the  great  plain  for  a  distance  of  700  miles,  passing  fh>m  Tien-tadn,  on 
the  Pei-ho,  in  the  north,  across  the  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  to  the  lower  course 
of  the  Yang-tse,  connecting  a  system  of  water  communications  which  extended 
from  the  capital  to  the  chief  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  but  the  greatest 
sample  of  the  system  of  canals,  great  and  small,  which  form  a  network  over 
all  psots  of  the  lowlands  of  China.  During  the  present  dynasty  this  great 
work  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  many  places,  and  the  Yellow  Rii'er,  is 
finding  a  new  course  for  itself,  in  1851-58,  completed  the  destruction  cf  a 
great  part  of  it,  so  that  now  the  portion  northward  of  the  Hoang-ho  is  diy 
for  ten  months  in  the  year. 

10.  Climate. — The  dimate  of  a  country  so  extensive  as  China 
proper,  reaching  through  more  than  20  degrees  of  latitude,  must 
vary  to  a  great  degree,  for  this  reason  alone.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber, also,  its  variations  of  level,  from  the  low  plains  skirting  the 
eastern  seas,  to  the  high  mountain  edges  of  the  plateau  of  Central 
Asia,  on  the  western  borders.  In  general  the  temperature  is  lower 
than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe. 

Three  zones  may,  however,  be  distinguished — a  northern,  centi^  and  a 
southern,  differing  both  in  their  climate  and  vegetable  productions.  The  belt 
northward  of  the  35th  parallel,  or  of  the  middle  course  of  the  Hoang^o, 
has  an  excessive  or  continental  climate,^  with  hot  summers,  and  winters  so 
cold  that  ice  a  foot  thick  seals  up  the  rivers  and  canals,  while  cold  biting 
winds  sweep  down  from  the  steppes  of  Mongolia.  The  European  grains  and 
vegetables  are  the  characteristic  crops  of  this  region. 

The  central  zone,  extending  down  to  the  27th  or  28th  parallel,  has  a 
milder  and  more  equable  climate,  the  temperature  averaging  about  62'  Fahr., 
and  rising  to  a  maximum  of  110**  in  summer.  It  has  two  rainy  and  two  dry 
seasons  in  the  year.  This  is  the  richest  portion  of  China.  Tea  '  and  silk  are 
its  great  products ;  rice  is  produced  in  enormous  quahtity  in  the  lowlands, 
which   are  inundated  fh)m  the  great  rivers.    Wheats  cotton,  the  mulberry, 

1  At  Peking  the  mean  tempeiatuie  of  the  year  is  55*  Fahr. ;  of  summer,  81" ;  and  of 
winter,  27*. 

s  The  tea-plant  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  five  or  six  feet  high  at  AiU  growth,  indigenous 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Upper  Assam,  and  its  cultivation  succeeds  best  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  It  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  CHiina,  but  the  districts  which  prodnca 
the  finest  teas  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  maritime  borders  of  China  between  the  lover 
Tang-tse  and  the  8i-kiang. 
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sngar-cane  (imported  from  India  in  the  eighth  century),  and  bamboos,  are 
other  important  resources.  The  eastern  part  of  this  zone  is  specially  famed 
for  its  silks  and  cottons  ;  the  central  is  called  the  granary  of  China ;  and  the 
western  mountains  supply  most  of  the  Chinese  timber. 

The  southernmost  belt  has  an  almost  tropical  climate.  Here  the  rainy  season 
lasts  firom  April  till  October,  while  the  south-west  monsoon  is  blowing,  and 
dreaded  ^*  typ?uxm8"  as  the  hurricanes  of  the  South  China  Sea  are  named,  are 
of  not  influent  occurrence  from  June  till  September.^  Here  oranges,  man- 
goes and  bananas,  ground  nuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams,  besides  rice,  are  the 
staple  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  the  interior  provinces  the  best  lands  are 
given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 

11.  Mmerala — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  China  is  very  great.  The  province 
of  Tunnan,  in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  coimtry,  has  perhaps  the  laigest 
gold  workings  in  the  world.  Here,  also,  is  obtained  the  famous  pe-tung, 
or  white  copper.  Silver,  lead,  iron,  tin,  and  cinnabar,  are  widely  distri- 
buted. Coal  formations  seem  to  extend  almost  all  over  the  basin  of  the 
Tang-tse,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  lower  Hoang-ho ;  and 
though  it  has  been  mined  in  a  rude  fashion,  and  used  as  fael  in  China  since 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  vast  supplies  seem  to  be  scarcely '  touched. 
Southern  Tunnan  furnishes  a  variety  of  precious  stones — ^rubies,  amethysts, 
sapphires,  topazes,  opals,  besides  malachite,  and  the  steatite  or  soapstone,  in 
which  the  Chinese  carve  figures  of  all  sorts. 

The  much-prized  Yu,  or  jade  stone,  comes  from  the  valley  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  ;  lapis  lazuli  (for  the  preparation  of  ultramarine)  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Che-kiang,  near  the  centre  of  the  east  coast  region.  Laige  beds  of  porcelain 
day  occur  in  this  province  also,  and  in  its  neighbouring  one  of  Kiang-sL 
Towards  the  north-western  borders  hot  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  fire- 
wells  or  gas  springs  of  the  western  province  of  Se-chuen  are  famous. 

12.  Thus,  owing  to  its  variety  of  landscape  and  character,  and  the 
consequent  diversity  of  its  vegetable  products,  and  to  its  rich  endowment 
with  mineral  wealtii  of  all  kinds,  China  proper  is  in  a  position  to  render 
its  people  practically  independeni  of  the  outer  world.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  disdain  with  which  the  Chinese  have  received  the  outer  **  bar- 
barians," and  the  exclusiveness  they  still  maintain  in  a  great  part  of  the 
empire. 

18.  People. — The  Chinese,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general  description  of 
the  continent,  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race.  Within  China  proper  they  are 
essentially  one  people,  more  uniform  in  type  than  people  in  any  other  put  of 
the  globe  of  equal  extent,  the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  scarcely 
greater  than  are  to  be  found  between  Englishmen  of  different  counties. 
Parchment-coloured  skin,  coarse  black  hair,  hi^  cheek-bones,  and  oblique 
eyes,  are  characteristic  throughout  There  still  remain,  however,  within 
China  proper,  a  few  isolated  remnants  of  aboriginal  tribes,  who  resemble  the 
mountaineers  of  North-Eastem  India  much  more  than  the  Chinese.  Such  are 
the  wild  Miautse  and  Yao  tribes  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Nan-ling  or  southern  mountains,  and  the  LoU),  of  Caucasian  type,  in  Western 
Si-chwan.  The  Hakha  and  Punti  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  and  the 
piratical  Holdos  of  Fukien,  are  also  strange  tribes,  speaking  languages  which 
are  unintelligible  to  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  mountains  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  also,  are  still  occupied  by  savage  Z«,  supposed 
to  be  related  to  the  Miautse,  surrounded  in  the  maritime  plains  by  Chinese. 

1  Canton  has  a  mean  temperature  of  70* ;  in  July  and  August  the  thennometer 
fluently  rises  to  100*  in  the  shade ;  winter  tempeiatnre  averages  64*  Fahr.  Ice  some- 
times forms,  and  snow  has  been  known  to  fell  ovemlgbt 
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14.  Religion  and  Education. — We  have  previoiuly  referred  to  the 
religions  of  China.  There  are  temples  of  Confucius  in  every  great  town,  and 
twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  sacrifices  of  animals,  fruit,  and  wine,  are 
offered  in  honour  of  the  sage.  The  majority  of  the  Taouists,  or  followers  of 
Laoutze,  imitate  the  Buddhists  in  their  monastic  life,  and  many  of  them  live 
as  hermits  in  the  mountain  caves  of  the  upper  Yang-tse^  or  in  the  most 
romantic  spots  of  the  mountains  of  China.  The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  is  the 
pope  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  but  the  priests  in  China  have  no  political 
power,  and  are  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  literary  and  governing  .classes. 
In  Peking,  however,  several  large  monasteries  of  Tibetan  and  Mongolian 
Buddhists  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  €k>vemment. 

Besides  these  three  national  systems,  Mohammedanism,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  Tatar  tribe  which  was  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese  during  the  Tang  dynasty,  has  numerous  adherents  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  They  hold  aloof  from  the  Pagan  Chinese,  and  have  made 
so  many  native  converts,  that  in  their  frequent  rebellions  they  have  seriously 
threatened  the  imperial  power.  The  native  Roman  Catholics  of  China  are  said 
to  number  more  than  a  million,  but  Protestants  are  very  few. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  China  iB  the  deep-rooted  univerBal 
superstition  called  Feng-shui,  or  Oeomancy,  a  form  of  divination,  the  profeeson 
of  which  must  be  consulted  in  every  proposed  undertaking,  to  determine  its 
good  or  bad  luck.  Education,  since  it  is  the  high  road  to  official  employment, 
rank,  and  wealth,  in  China  is  eagerly  sought  by  all  classes.  Competitive 
examinations,  held  in  the  capital  every  three  years,  presided  over  by  exami- 
ners from  Peking,  sift  out  the  most  proficient  candidates  for  public  service ;  but 
as  the  Chinaman  objects  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers,  the  subjects  of 
examinations  are  stereotyped  classics,  and  of  all  modem  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical science  and  the  arts  he  remains  profoundly  ignorant. 

15.  Just  as  the  laws  which  used  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  foreigners 
have  gradually  been  broken  down,  so  those  which  hedged  round  the  natives  of 
China,  restricting  them  from  emigration  to  other  lands,  have  given  way,  and 
now  the  "  coolies  "  are  free  to  embark  in  vessels  which  have  be^  inspected  by 
the  customs  authorities.  Numbers  of  Chinese  have  now  formed  busy  communi- 
ties in  many  of  the  ports  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  Java  and  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  in  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  in  Australia :  across  the 
Pacific  they  have  taken  root  in  California,  and  a  Chinese  town  has  grown  up 
as  part  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Most  of  these  emigrants  economise 
abroad  to  return  to  spend  their  gains  and  die  in  their  own  country. 

16.  IndoBtriea — ^The  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  husbandry,  their  painstaking 
irrigation,  and  manuring  of  the  lowlands  and  terracing  of  the  hiUs,  has  already 
been  noticed.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estimation  here  than  in  any  other 
land  in  the  world.  Each  new- yearns  day  a  grand  state  ceremony  is  performed 
in  its  honour,  the  Emperor  himself  repairing  to  the  sacred  field  and  tracing  a 
furrow  with  the  plough.  As  it  was  two  ^ousand  years  ago,  so  it  is  at  the 
present  day  the  custom  of  the  Empress  and  her  ladies  every  spring  to  set  an 
example  to  the  people  by  laying  aside  their  ornaments  and  picking  mulberry 
leaves  to  feed  the  silkworms.  * 

Before  European  manufactures  had  reached  their  higher  development,  fine 
"  Nankeen  "  calico  was  largely  imported  from  China  to  Europe.  "  China  ware," 
or  porcelain,  was  first  made  by  the  Chinese,  and  so  ignorant  were  the  early 
Portuguese  traders  of  its  value,  that  they  called  it  "  porcellana,"  believing  it 
perhaps  to  be  made  of  shells  ;  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was  not  discovered 
in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  decomposed 
felspar  or  "  Kau-ling "  (Kaolin  :  also  called  Pe-tun-tz),  occurs,  as  we  have 
noticed,  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  central  China ;  and  at  King-te-chin  in 
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the  proyince  of  Eiang-si,  not  far  from  Yao-chou,  there  are  porcelain  factories 
which  were  founded  by  an  emperor  in  1004  ▲.D.  The  Chinese  also  excel  in 
carpentry;  paper-making  from  the  bamboo  was  inyented  among  them  as 
early  as  Uie  second  centory  B.C.  They  are  highly  sldlled  in  tiie  use  of 
metals ;  bronze  vases  exist  which  date  from  1760  B.C.,  and  the  great  bells 
on  the  towers  of  Peking,  cast  dniing  the  Ming  dynasty,  are  still  perfect ; 
the  sonorons  gong  metal  alloy  is  as  yet  a  Chinese  secret ;  in  their  delicate 
embroideries,  carvings  in  ivory,  engravings  on  wood  and  stone,  lacquered 
wares,  and  rich  sUks  and  satins,  they  show  astonishing  handicraft. 

17.  Trade. — ^For  a  long  period,  as  we  have  previoudy  noticed,  the  trade  and 
interconrse  of  Europeans  with  China  was  jealously  restricted  to  the  single  port  of 
Canton,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  war  with  Britain,  which  terminated  in  1842, 
that  the  additional  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-ehou,  Ning-po,  and  Shanghai,  were  thrown 
open,  and  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong,  at  the  month  of  the  Canton  river,  was 
ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Britain.  With  these  five  open  ports  British  trade  with 
China  assumed  huge  proportions,  and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty 
wherever  practicable,  no  serious  dispute  arose  till  1857.  In  that  year  Canton 
was  stormed  by  the  British  and  French  forces,  and  next  year  the  ports  at  the 
month  of  the  Pd-ho  river  in  the  north  were  taken,  opening  the  way  to  Peking. 
The  treaty  of  Tien-^n,  which  concluded  this  contest,  obtained  the  right  of 
residence  of  British  diplomatic  agents  at  Peking,  and  opened  to  trade,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  ports  already  named,  those  of  Kivng-chou  in  the  island  of 
Hainan ;  Swatow,  between  Hong-kong  and  Amoy ;  f^e  river  ports  of  Chin- 
hiang,  Kiu-kiang  and  Sdnkou,  on  the  Yang-tse ;  Teng-chou  and  Chi-fu  on 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Shantung,  Tien-tain  itself^  and  the 
trading  town  of  Nit^chwang  in  southern  Manchuria.  The  ports  of  Tai-vmn, 
the  capital  of  Formosa  island,  and  of  Takau,  south  of  it,  were  also  freed,  but, 
from  their  insecurity,  forei^  commerce  with  the  island  has  now  been  transferred 
to  the  river  Tamsui  and  Ke-hmg  on  the  north  side.  By  a  convention  made  in 
1876,  the  Chinese  government  consented  to  open  three  more  towns  to  foreign 
trader  namely  PaJiioi  in  the  southern  province  of  Kwang-tung ;  the  seaport  of 
Wen-chow,  between  Ning-po  and  Fu-chon ;  Wu-hu  on  the  lower  Yang-tse, 
beyond  Nanking ;  and  I-chang  on  the  upper  Yang-tse,  860  miles  liuther  inland 
than  Hankou,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  China  proper.  At  the  same  time 
pennission  was  granted  for  the  residence  of  British  agents  at  the  fkr  inland 
town  of  Chung-king  in  the  province  of  Si-chwan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Yang-tse  called  the  Eialing.  No  European  merchants, 
however,  are  to  be  permitted  to  traffic  here  until  steam  navigation  shall  have 
been  extended  to  this  remote  point. 

The  maniime  intercourse  of  China  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  in  a  much  smaller  extent  with  the  United  States,  Germany, 
France,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  HoUand.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  exports,  all 
others  being  insignificant  in  comparison  with  these.^    Among  imports,  that  of 

r'  via  from  India  represents  by  fkr  the  largest  sum.*  Cotton  goods  from 
manufacturing  centres  of  Europe  form  the  other  great  article  of  importation 
to  China.  The  taxation  of  foreign  goods  passing  into  the  country  is,  however, 
exceedingly  heavy,  so  jnnch  so  as  to  stimulate  smugg^g  and  bribwy  of  all  sorts. 
A  large  owrland  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Russia.  Great  quantities 
of  the  finest  tea,  made  up  into  "bricks,"  as  well  as  silk  stufiiB,  pass  north- 
ward from  central  China,  converging  to  the  chief  gate  in  the  great  wall,  that  of 
Chankia-kou  or  Kalgan  north-west  of  Peking,  whence  the  camel  caravans  take 
their  way  northward  across  the  dreary  steppes  of  Mongolia  to  the  Siberian  fron- 

1  Between  1881  and  1888, 160  million  lbs.  of  tea  were  snnually  canied  from  GSdna  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  t  About  A8»000,000. 
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tier  at  Kiakbta,  from  which  dep6tthe  RnaaiAn  traders  convey  the  goodawestwaid 
to  the  great  faixB  in  Europe.  Recently  endeayoars  have  been  made  by  the 
British  to  open  np  an  overland  trade  roate  throngh  Ynnnan  in  sonth-westem 
China  with  Burmah  and  India.  A  vast  internal  traffic  is  earned  cm  within 
China  itself  by  the  imperial  roads,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  20,000,  as 
well  as  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers,  which  are  crowded  with  junks  and 
boats.  Recently  a  first  attempt  was  made  by  Europeans  to  introduce  lailways 
into  the  country,  by  constructing  a  short  line  from  Shanghai  to  Wu-sun^  Irat 
half  of  this  had  no  sooner  beoi  opened  for  traffic  (in  June  1876)  than  the 
Chinese  authorities  interfered,  purchased  the  line,  and  doaed  it. 

18.  GoTemment. — ^The  despotic  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
China  dates  back  fit)m  the  time  of  the  first  emperor,  about  220  B.a,  who  built 
tiie  great  wall  to  keep  out  the  very  Tatars  whose  descendants  now  occupy  the 
throne  of  China.  The  reigning  monarch  is  absolutely  supreme^  spiritual  as  weQ 
as  temporal  sovereign.  His  person  is  sacred,  and  when  he  is  carried  abroad, 
the  people  return  to  their  houses  and  bar  the  doors,  for  they  may  not  look 
upon  him  and  live.  He  ia  high  priest  of  the  empire,  and  can  alone  perfonn 
the  great  religious  ceremonies,  and  he  alone  has  the  power  of  appointing  those 
officials  or  mandarifu  of  all  grades  whose  edicts,  signed  by  his  vermilion 
pencil,  pass  into  law.  The  administrative  government  comprises  the  centnl 
division  at  Peking,  where  sits  the  great  council  consisting  of  four  memben  or 
ministers  of  state  (Ta-Ayo-n),  chosen  by  the  emperor  (two  of  Tatar  and  two  of 
Chihese  origin),  besides  two  assistants  from  the  great  ooUege^  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  nothing  is  done  which  is  contrary  to  the  dvil  and  religious  laws  of  the 
empire.  In  the  second  division  are  the  governors  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
into  which  China  proper  is  divided,  and  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria ; 
in  the  third  division  are  the  presidents  of  the  vast  regions  of  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  of  Tibet.  Under  the  council  are  the  six  boards  of  government 
{Liu-poo)toT  the  administration  of  the  civil  service^  finance,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
military  affairs,  public  works,  and  criminal  law.  There  is  besides  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  public  censors  who  are  privileged  to  present  any  remonstrance 
to  the  sovereign,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  government  boards. 

19.  Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  (the  names  and  positions  of  which  will 
be  best  learned  from  l£e  Map)  has  a  governor,  who  has  a  small  military  force 
at  his  disposal,  but  does  not  command  the  forces  of  the  province.  When  the 
Manchu  Tatars  conquered  China,  they  divided  their  army  into  four  craps, 
distinguished  by  white,  red,  blue^  and  yeUow  banners.  Four  more  corps  wen 
aftenrards  added,  and  afterwards  eight  similar  corps  of  Mongols  and  eight  of 
Chinese.  The  chief  commands  are  in  the  hands  of  hi^  officers  of  the  three 
nationalities,  the  Manchu  prevailing.  Manchu  garrisons  hold  all  the  cities  and 
ports,  and  are  established  along  the  frontiers.  The  standing  Chinese  army 
acts  mainly  as  a  constabulary.  Four  ironclads  built  in  England  were  received 
by  the  Government  in  1877  as  the  foundation  of  a  navy. 

20.  Towns. — Peking,  the  capital,  on  the  northern  border  of  the  great 
plain,  consists  of  two  dktinct  cities,  the  older  Chinese  and  the  newer  Tatar 
or  imperial  town,  forming  together  an  izxegular  oblong  surrounded  by  high 
castellated  walls  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  half  a  million.  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  in  1271,  gives  a 
description  of  it  which  serves  almost  exactly  at  the  present  day,  speaking 
of  its  rectangular  form,  its  wide  straight  streets,  the  tncessant  traffic  main- 
tained in  its  thoroughfiEU«s,  and  the  closing  of  the  gates  at  night  to  the  sound 
of  a  bell.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  city  lies  the  imperial  paik, 
with  lotus  lakes  and  marble  bridges,  temples  and  pagodas,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  fiunous  Summer  Palace  stood ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  allied  (Aiglish 
and  French)  troops  in  1860,  and  remains  as  they  left  it,  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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Nanking  (450,000),  fonnerly  the  capital,  on  the  Yang-tse,  is  also  snTronnded 
by  walls,  wMch  have  a  length  of  eighteen  miles  and  include  much  open  ground 
within.  The  city  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  the  Taiping  rebels  in  1858, 
and  then  its  &mous  porcelain  tower,  which  was  261  feet  high,  was  destroyed. 
Like  the  capital,  Naxiking  has  wide  streets  and  open  spaces ;  but  other  great 
towns  of  China  present  almost  uniformly  the  appearance  of  a  great  mass  of 
closely-packed  red-tiled  houses,  with  overlapping  eaves  excluding  light  and  air, 
and  (mly  allowing  a  maze  of  narrow  alleys  between.  In  these  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  sky  or  breath  of  fresher  air  can  be  got  on  the  house-tops,  which  are 
commonly  decked  with  flowers  set  in  pots,  and  ftimished  with  water  jars  in 
case  of  &«.  The  uniform  level  of  the  roofs  is  only  relieved  by  the  imposing 
oflldal  residences,  pagodas,  and  temples,  or  in  the  southern  provinces  by  the 
lofty  square  towers  of  the  pawnbroking  houses.    Nearly  every  town  is  walled. 

Laige  towns  might  be  enumerated  by  hundreds.  At  least  flfty  are  known 
to  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  but  all  those  in  which 
foreigners  have  as  yet  any  special  interest  have  already  been  named.  The 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  is  very  small.  In  1872  there  were  only 
86(M)  in  all,  and  more  than  half  their  number  were  living  in  the  city  of 
Shanghai 

l^e  British  possession  of  Eong-kong  island,  or  "sweet  waters,"  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  forms  an  irregular  rocky  ridge,  with  peaks  rising  to  1825 
feet  On  its  north-west  the  European  capital  town  of  Victoria  has  arisen.  It 
is  laid  out  in  terraces  on  a  steep  slope,  and  has  numerous  fine  stone  buildings 
and  wharves,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Its  commerce  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
is  important  as  the  headquarters  of  the  British  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  population  of  Victoria  exceeds  100,000, 
and  comprises  about  6000  Ehiropeans  and  Americans. 

21.  Kanau, — ^Though  China  proper,  geographically  considered,  is  contained 
within  the  limits  we  have  indicated,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vince of  Kansii  reaches  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  great  wall,  over  a  wide 
region  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  extending  north-westward  as  £ar  as  the 
borders  of  Eastern  Turkistan  and  Zungaria,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
range  of  the  Thian-shan.  Enclosed  between  the  high  snow-capped  range  of 
the  Nafi-than  mountains  on  the  south,  and  of  the  Thian-shan  on  the  north- 
west, this  region  of  the  plasteau  has  the  general  character  of  the  steppes  of 
Mongolia  and  of  the  Gobi  deert,  afterwards  described,  of  which  it  forms  part 
It  is  important  as  embracing  witiiin  it  one  of  the  great  trade  routes  of  Central 
Asia.  This  passes  from  Lan-chou,  the  capital  of  Inner  Kansu,  through  the 
Kia-yu  gate  of  the  great  wall,  by  a  ten  days'  journey  across  the  desert,  in 
which  herds  of  wild  horses,  asses,  and  mules  are  seen,  to  the  fertile  oasis  of 
HavM^  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Thian-shan.  Hami  is  an  important  trading 
place,  at  which  the  wool  of  Turkistan  is  exchanged  for  the  products  of  Central 
China.  A  continuation  of  this  trade  route  northward  leads  over  a  pass  of  the 
Thian-shan  (8980  feet  above  the  sea),  which  is  easily  crossed  by  carts,  to  the 
oasis  and  town  of  Barkul,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  range.  Southern  Kansu, 
along  the  base  of  the  high  Nan-shan  mountains,  is  described  as  a  most  fertile 
country,  resembling  the  corresponding  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  the  hillsides  being  clothed  with  splendid  rhododendrons.  This  is  also 
the  native  country  of  the  medicinal  rhiimrbf  which  grows  in  great  perfection 
in  the  lower  valleys. 

Manchuria. 

Thifl  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  native  country  of  its 
imperial  family,  extends  north-eastward  of  China  pioper,  occupying 
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the  wide  basin  which  extends  about  500  miles  between  the  Kin- 
ghan  mountains,  forming  the  edge  of  the  great  Asiatic  plateau,  on  the 
west,  and  the  Shan  AUn  or  Long  White  mountains,  from  their  snows 
on  the  north  side,  which  divide  off  the  peninsula  of  Corea  on  the 
east  The  boundary  towards  Siberia»slnce  1860,  when  the  whole  of 
Northern  Manchuria  was  ceded  to  Russia,  has  been  the  Amwr  riyer. 
In  the  south  the  basin  opens  to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  and  the  Bay 
of  Corea  within  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  length  of  the  country  north  to 
south  being  about  800  miles. 

22.  Rivers.— The  chief  river  of  the  country  is  the  Swngari,  about  1000 
miles  long,  flowing  from  the  Kinghan  range  east  and  north-east  to  join  the 
boundary  river,  the  Amnr.  The  Usswri^  another  considerable  tribntaoy  from 
the  Bonth,  forms  the  boundary  between  Manchnria  and  the  Russian  maritime 
province.  It  receives  the  overflow  of  the  large  lake  HinhOj  50  miles  long, 
which  lies  on  the  inward  slope  of  the  coast  mountains  at  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  river  of  lianchuiia  is  the  Liao-ko,  or 
Svra-Muren,  which  flows  also  fix>m  the  Kinghan  slopes,  but  turns  southward 
to  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung. 

23.  Landscape. — ^Forests  cover  the  whole  country  in  the  north.  In  the 
west  great  rolling  prairies  or  grassy  plains,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  find 
pasture,  extend  at  the  base  of  the  Kinghan  range,  enclosing  a  bare  salt  steppe 
called  the  desert  of  Korchin.  The  Sungari  valley  is  a  fertile  region,  and  the 
southern  portion,  in  the  basin  of  the  Liao-ho,  resembles  Northern  China  in  its 
irrigated  fields  of  rice,  and  in  its  yield  of  sesame^  hemp,  and  cotton,  and  of  the 
best  tobacco  of  the  empire.  Here  the  climate  is  most  favourable.  Towards 
the  north  the  winters  become  exceedingly  severe ;  the  frosts  destroy  the  grass 
in  August ;  in  September  snow  begins  to  &11,  and  the  soil  is  hard  fronn  from 
October  tUl  ApriL  Wild  animals  and  birds  are  abundant,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

24.  People. — ^The  Manchus  (of  lifter  complexion  and  heavier  build,  and 
having  less  scanty  beard  than,  tiiough  otherwise  resembling^  the  Chinese)  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  great  Mongol  funily  of  the  Tungu8e$,'^  and  form  the 
most  advanced  and  civilised  branch  of  their  stock.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  they  had  become  a  powerftd  and  warlike  nation,  distinguished  by  hi^ 
intellectual  and  physical  qualities.  During  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Manchus  overcame  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  drawn  off  southward  into  the 
newly-conquered  region.  The  Chinese  in  turn  have  since  swarmed  into  Man- 
churia, so  that  they  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  here.  The  Manchu 
language  also  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the  land  is 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Those  of  the  Tatars  who  remain  in  the  ofutskiits 
of  the  country  living  a  nomadic  tent-life  still  distingnish  themselves  as  perse- 
vering hunters,  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  bold  riders.  Mohammed- 
anism has  spread  widely  among  them,  and  the  followers  of  this  creed  appear 
to  keep  themselves  aloo^  occupying  chiefly  the  hilly  country  of  the  east,  and 
being  a  source  of  frequent  trouble  to  the  Chinese  Govemment. 

25.  Division  and  Chief  Towns. — Manchuria  is  divided  into  three  pro- 
vinces ;  the  southern  called  Shing-king,  or  Liao-tung  nearest  China  proper,  and 
sometimes  considered  as  its  most  nortiierly  division,  the  most  populous  and 
agricultural,  and  the  most  completely  Chinese  portion  of  the  land ;  and  the 

1  See  p.  87S. 
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two  provinoeB  of  TaUsihar,  in  the  nortli-west,  occupying  the  basin  of  Nonni, 
tribntary  of  the  Snngari,  and  of  Oirin  or  Kirin,  between  the  river  and  the 
Shan  Alin  monntaina,  in  the  north-east  The  (Hiinese  governor  has  his  seat 
at  the  walled  city  of  Mukden,  on  a  tribatary  of  the  Liao-ho,  near  the  centre  of 
Shing-king.  This  province  is  goyemed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  China 
proper,  but  the  northern  provinces  are  nnder  military  discipline.  The  town 
of  TsitsihoTf  sitoated  on  the  Nonni,  the  chief  place  in  tiie  north-western 
province^  is  a  Chinese  penal  settlement  for  the  worst  classes  of  criminals,  pirates, 
insorgents,  members  of  secret  societies,  and  robbers,  nnder  strict  military 
guardianship.  Kirin,  on  the  npper  Snngari,  the  chief  place  in  the  province 
named  from  it,  is  described  as  a  great  collection  of  huts  surrounded  by  an 
earth  wall ;  here  most  of  the  trading- vessels  for  the  Amur  are  built. 

The  chief  trading  town  and  outlet  of  Manchuria  is  that  of  Niuchwang,  to 
which  reference  has  previously  been  made  aa  one  of  the  places  thrown  open  to 
foreign  traffic  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  It  lies  26  mfles  south-west  of  Mukden 
and  80  miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  unnavigable  tributary  of  the  Liao-ho.  Its  port 
of  Tinhoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  liao-ho,  sends  out  grain,  hemp^  hides,  and 
indigoi  but  is  closed  by  ice  fh)m  November  till  March. 

Mongolia. 

26.  From  the  snowy  crests  of  the  AlorAan  mountains,  along 
which  winds  the  great  wall  that  shuts  off  China  proper  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  Khingan  mountains  in  the  east,  separating  it  from 
Manchuria,  the  vast  steppe  land  of  Mongolia  reaches  away  northward 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Altai  mountains  and  westward 
to  the  ThMnrthcm,  If  we  compare  its  extent  to  Great  Britain  we 
find  that  it  occupies  a  space  fifteen  times  as  great 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  people  of  China,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  vast  r^on  build  neither  towns  nor  villages,  have  no  houses  or 
settled  abodes,  cultivate  no  fields,  but  dwell  in  ^'  yurts "  or  tents, 
and  wander  about  with  their  herds  between  those  districts  of  their 
country  which  are  most  favoured  with  water  and  pasture. 

27.  Physical  Features.— Within  its  girdle  of  forest-covered  and  snow- 
capped mountains,  the  tableland  of  Mongolia,  3000  to  4000  feet  above  sea- 
levd,  presents  a  border  of  grassy  steppe  lands  enclosing  the  central  and 
characteristic  feature  of  this  region,  the  Gobi  or  Shame  ^  desert,  a  tract  of  not 
leas  than  2000  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  500  miles.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  in  crossing  the  Gobi  is  that  of  low  downs,  the  whole 
being  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather  than  sandy,  though  patches  of  sand  do 
occur  every  here  and  there.  What  vegetation  erists  is  composed  of  weeds, 
"  scrub,*'  and  heatii,  there  being  scarcely  any  grass,  and  only  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  tree  here  and  there  in  the  passes  of  the  low  rocky  ranges,  that  croes 
the  desert  at  uncertain  intervals  in  parallel  lines  from  east  to  west  North- 
ward towards  Siberia  the  table-land  becomes  diversified  with  forest-covered  hill 
ranges,  and  valleys  well  clothed  with  grass. 

28.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — From  the  mountain  belt  surrounding  the  central 
desert  a  few  streams  descend  towards  it  to  terminate  generally  in  small  salt- 
lakes.    Along  the  northern  borders  towards  the  Altai,  where  the  land  becomes 

1  Both  of  these  terms,  Mongol  and  Chinese,  mean  desert :  the  Chinese  also  call  this 
region  the  HaittAai  or  "  dry  sea." 
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more  broken  by  mountains,  and  where  the  ranges,  called  the  Tanmu-ola  and 
Ehanffai,  extend  into  the  table-land  from  the  north-west,  a  number  of  enclosed 
high  basins  are  formed,  each  with  its  central  lake ;  such  are  the  Ubmi  Nor, 
the  Tunyen  and  Kara  lakes,  the  Uliungvr,  and  others  in  the  north-west  of 
Mongolia.  From  the  northern  mountains  of  Mongolia  also  the  Tenisei  receiTes 
its  head  streams,  the  UIm  hem,  and  the  Sdenga  flowing  from  the  high  lake 
called  the  Kos-gol ;  and  the  shallow  Ktrulen^  flowing  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  feeds  the  JMai  Nor  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Mongolk^ 
whence  the  Argvm  river  flows  to  the  Amur. 

29.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  the  Mongolian  plateau  is  excessive  or  con- 
tinental in  a  very  high  degree.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  great 
daily  variation  of  temperature,  which,  along  with  its  deficient  rainfall,  aooounts 
for  its  barren  character.  In  October  large  portions  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  snow,  bitterly  cold  north-east  winds  sweep  over  it,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  the  temperatnxe  scarcely  rises  above  the  fneiDL%  point ;  ^  in  summer 
the  midday  temperature  is  correspondingly  high.  Whirlwinds  of  sand  are 
frequent  in  April. 

80.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Mongolia,  thinly  scattered  over  its  infer- 
tile surface,  fall  into  three  chief  divisions — (1)  The  EJudkas  of  the  northern  side 
of  the  plateau,  and  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  streams  which  flow  northward 
towards  the  Siberian  plain,  who  are  types  of  the  pure  Mongol  race,  shown  in 
their  high  cheek  bones,  round  flat  frices,  oblique  eyes,  scanty  hair,  and  square 
thick  set  figure.  The  Khalkas  are  purely  nomadic  and  pastoral,  hating  a  scitled 
life,  and  despising  agriculture  :  their  wealth  is  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  their 
favourite  domestic  uiimal  the  horse,  their  habitation  the  "  yurt  '*  or  felt  tent ; 
(2)  The  Suniteh,  who  roam  over  the  south-eastern  region  of  the  Gobi ;  and  (3) 
The  Chakhars,  Tumets,  Ordos,  Olttths,  and  Turguthtf  who  occupy  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Gobi  outside  the  great  wall  of  China :  this  section  lives  in  close  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  who  have  extended  their  agricultural  colonies  beyond 
the  great  wall,  and  by  firequent  intermarriage  with  these  have  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  distinctive  Mongol  type,  imitating  the  Chinese  in  dress  and  manners, 
but  not  in  industry,  being  for  the  most  part  rogues  and  thieves,  who  make  the 
passage  through  the  southern  region  difficult  for  travellers. 

The  Mongols  pay  no  tribute  to  China,  but  are  liable  to  military  service, 
and  the  coimtry  is  accordingly  divided  into  banners  or  districts  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mandarins  of  high  rank.  The  Khalkas  are  also  grouped  under  tiieir 
own  hereditary  princes,  who  claim  descent  from  Genghiz  Ehan.^  The  Chinese 
have  colonies  in  the  small  towns  of  northern  Mongolia,  at  Urffo,  the 
"  camp  "  in  the  basin  of  the  Selenga  river,  a  tovm  of  tents,  with  a  few  Chinese 
houses  surrounded  by  a  palisade ;  and  at  UUaaanUai,  600  miles  west  of  it,  a 
straggling  town  of  Chinese  houses  and  **  yurts."  These  places  are  also  the 
residences  of  the  high  civil  governors  of  Mongolia.  Kobdo,  still  farther  west, 
near  the  Kara  lake,  has  a  Chinese  fort  and  trading  town  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  Mongol  tents. 

In  religion  the  Mongols  are  Buddhists,  and  almost  every  third  man  among 
them  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Lama  priesthood,  who 
exercise  almost  unlimited  influence  over  their  secular  brethren,  and  are  con- 
sulted in  every  trivial  afiEair  of  ordinary  lif&  At  Urga  a  Kuiuktu,  archbishop  or 
cardinal,  resides :  this  is  the  headquarters  of  TAmaTsm  in  Mongolia,  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  place  is  considered  only  second  to  one  made  to  Lhassa  in  Tibet 

1  At  Uliaasutal,  6780  feet  above  the  sea,  Mr.  Ney  EUas  found  that  in  November  the 
thermometer  seldom  rose  to  20*  F.  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

>  The  Khanates  of  the  Khalkas  tribes,  in  order  from  Zuigaria  west  to  Manchuria  east 
are  Kobdo,  Tangnu  Uliongfaai,  Zassakto,  Bannoln  or  Uliaasutai,  Tachetu  or  Uiga,  and 
TsetseD. 
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81.  Trade. — ^The  Mongols  are  best  known  to  Emopeans  along  the 
trade  route  which  leads  across  the  country  in  a  direct  line  from  the  gate  of 
Kalgem  in  the  great  wall  of  China,  north  of  Peking,  by  way  of  Urga  to  the 
Russian  frontier  at  the  contigaons  frontier  trading  stations  of  Maimatchin  and 
Kiakhta,  near  the  Sdenga  river  on  the  border  of  Siberia.  On  this  route  they 
act  as  guards  and  camel  drivers  to  the  camel  caravans  which  carry  tea,  silks, 
porcelain,  andrhuberb,  900  miles  across  the  desert.  At  MaimaUMn^  which  is 
a  thoroui^y  Chinese  town  in  contrast  to  Bussian  Kiakhta  beside  it,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  frontier  line,  a  great  trade  Ib  carried  on,  especially  at  the 
winter  fair  in  December,  in  ezchan^g  teas  and  other  soutiiem  produce  for 
fiin^  woollen  doths,  and  linens,  brought  thither  by  the  Russians. 

Another  very  important  trade  route,  which  is  not  yet  frequented,  but  which, 
from  its  more  direct  line^  wiU  probably  become  the  great  highway  of  trade 
between  China  and  Russia,  is  that  which  passes  fix>m  Lan-chou,  the  capital  of 
Eansu,  the  innermost  province  of  China  proper,  through  the  great  wall  at 
the  gate  of  Eia-yu,  by  way  of  the  oases  of  Hand  and  Barkul,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Thian  Shan  range ;  and  thence  northward  across  western 
Mongolia  to  the  Russian  frontier  at  Zaisan,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  from 
whidh  the  navigable  Irtish  river  flows  to  join  the  Obi. 

ZUNGARIA. 

32.  To  the  west  of  Mongolia,  between  the  Altai  on  the  north 
and  the  Thian  Shan  on  the  south,  and  the  Russian  boundary  of 
central  Asia  on  the  west,  lies  the  territory  called  Zungaria,  formerly 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Zungares  (from  Zun-gar  =  left-hand, 
or  left  wing  of  the  Mongols)  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  with  interruptions,  since  1759,  when  it  was  placed  under 
military  colonies  of  south-eastern  Mongol  tribes,  and  peopled  in 
part  by  exiles  from  China.  The  Chinese  caU  it  ThMm-ihan  pe4u, 
tha  land  north  of  the  Thian  Shan. 

38.  It  is  a  region  of  high  mountain  basins  enclosing  lakes,  and  on  the  west 
forms  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  down  to  western  Siberia 
and  the  low  steppes  of  central  Asia.  Here  the  Black  Irtish,  flowing  to  tiie 
Zaisan  lake  on  the  other  side  of  the  Russian  boundary,  and  the  Hi  river,  the 
chief  feeder  of  the  Balkash  salt-lake,  take  their  rise.  The  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  the  most  fertile  and  populous  division  of  Zungaria,  including  the 
town  of  Euya,  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the  disturbed  period  of 
the  Tungani  rebellion  in  1871.  The  Chinese  lately  recovered  their  hold 
of  the  northern  and  central  divisions  of  Zungaria,  those  called  Tarbagatai  and 
KuT'hcvra-iuu ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  1881, 
they  have  obtained  possession  of  the  rem^der  on  condition  of  indemnifying 
Russia  for  the  expenses  of  the  temporary  occupation.  Eu^a,  and  the  country 
around,  has  a  mixed  population  of  Tarai^is,  or  descendants  of  penal  colonists, 
banished  hither  by  the  Chinese  a  century  ago ;  and  there  are  also  Tunganis, 
Chinese,  Kalmucks,  Kirghiz,  etc.,  many  of  whom  have  preferred  emigration  to 
a  return  under  Chinese  rule. 

The  chief  settiements  in  the  countiy  are  those  which  lie  along  the  trade 
route  that  traverses  the  northern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan,  passing  westward 
from  Barkul  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  province  of  Euisu,  through  the 
poets  Chidien  and  Manas  to  Kvr-hara-usUt  whence  there  are  lines  of  com- 
munication westward  to  the  Ili  valley,  and  northward  over  the  mountains  to 
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the  ChineM  frontier  fort  of  Chugutchaki^  and  to  the  RnsdAn  border  post  of 
ZaiBan.  By  theae  lines  a  considerable  cantTan  tra£Sc  is  maintained  ivith  the 
BoBsian  central  Asiatic  provinces  and  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Eoropean 
Russia.  Tea  is  brought  from  inner  China  by  the  above-mentioned  route  to 
Chngntchak,  and  is  carried  thence  by  Kalmuck  caravans  of  as  many  as  seventy 
camels,  across  the  Eiighiz  steppes  to  the  frontier  markets  near  the  UraL 

Eastern  Tubkibtan. 

34.  We  now  come  to  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  which,  claiming  descent  fiom 
Qenghiz  Khan,  were  first  subjugated  in  1758  ;  this  is  the  large 
territory  (known  as  Eadem  Twhittafiy  or  Chinete  Tartary^  which, 
during  its  period  of  independence  of  Chinese  rule  from  1864  to 
1877,  attracted  great  attention  both  from  the  side  of  British  India 
and  f^m  that  of  the  Russian  provinces  of  western  Turkistan. 

85.  Landscape. — ^The  Chinese  name  this  region  Thian-^han^namrlUf  the 
country  south  of  Uie  Thian  Shan.  This  range  encloses  it  on  the  north ;  west- 
ward rises  the  high  edge  of  the  Pam4ir  plateau,  and  on  the  south  the  Kuet^4tM 
range  extends  away  eastward  to  join  the  Nan-shan  on  the  borders  of  China, 
forming  a  northward  slope  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau  comparable  with  that  of 
the  Himalayan  descent  on  the  south.  Eastern  Turkistan  thus  appears  like  a 
huge  bay  closed  by  a  barrier  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Asia,  north,  west, 
and  south,  but  opening  out  in  the  east  to  the  wide  steppe  land  of  the  interior 
of  the  Asiatic  plateau  and  towards  the  vast  **  dry  sea  "  of  the  Gobi  desert. 
Though  from  its  complete  enclosure  the  country  is  almost  rainless,  there 
extends  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  crescent  of  fertile  land,  which  is 
watered  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  mountain  snows  and  glaciers, 
many  of  which  are  exhausted  of  their  supplies  in  filling  a  network  of  irrigation 
canals.  This  cultivated  border,  which  lies  at  a  general  elevation  of  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  wheat-fields  and  orchards^  as 
well  as  in  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  other  products.  All  the  inner  basin  of  the 
country  within  tiie  fertile  crescent  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  is,  however, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  Gobi  of  Mongolia  of  which  it  forms  part,  thou^ 
it  is  known  more  commonly  as  the  TtMa  Makan  desert 

86.  Riyers. — ^The  chief  of  the  streams  flowing  Itom  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  great  bay  of  Eastern  Turkistan  are  Uiose  named  Itom  the  towns 
on  their  banks,  the  Kathgar-Dana,  the  Tarhand-Ikuria^  and  the  Khotaa^ 
Jkuria  ;  these  three  unite  eastward  to  form  the  TVmm  river,  which  takes  its 
way  through  the  desert  for  500  miles  to  terminate  in  the  great  marshes  called 
the  Kwra  Bimtn  and  Ldb  Nor^  near  the  borders  of  Kansu,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  continent. 

87.  CliniAte. — ^The  great  features  of  the  climate  of  Eastern  Turkistan  are 
•  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  all  seasons,  its  insignificant  rainfr]]« 

the  dust  clouds  which  frequently  obscure  its  atmosphere^  the  periodical  winds 
of  spring  and  autumn  blowing  down  Itom  the  mountains  towards  the  central 
basin,  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  the  great  extremes  of  temperatore 
from  the  calm  frosty  winter  to  the  hot  summer. 

1  The  Kixghis  name  ;  also  called  Tarbagatai,  from  the  range  of  mountains  that  sives 
its  name  to  the  northern  division  of  Zungaiia,  at  the  south  base  of  which  it  lies ; 
called  8in4ing-cMmg  by  the  Chinese. 

s  The  Lob  Nor  was  revisited  for  the  first  time  since  the  surveys  of  the  old  Jeralt 
missionarieSf  by  the  Russian  explorer  Frtijevalsky  in  1877. 
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88.  Towns. — From  the  seven  cities  which  lie  round  the  habitable  crescent, 
the  oonntry  has  also  been  named  JetyBhdhr,  In  order,  from  south  round  to 
east,  these  are  Kho€an  or  Ikhif  Ywrkand^  Tangi^hisBar,  Kaahffar,  Ush  Tur/an^ 
AksUf  and  Kune  Twrfan^  the  firthest  east.  Of  these,  the  fortified  capital  of 
Kashgar  in  the  extreme  west,  and  Tarkand,  the  great  commercial  city  of  eastern 
Tnrkistan,  100  miles  south-east  of  the  capital,  are  the  most  important.  The 
walla  of  the  latter  city  form  a  parallelogram  embracing  a  circuit  of  about 
seren  miles,  entered  by  five  gates  ;  it  has  not  fewer  than  160  mosques,  and  its 
caraTansarais  are  crowded  with  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Asia. 

89.  Trade  Routes. — Communication  with  north-western  India  is  possible 
by  several  high  and  difficult  mountain  passes,  the  most  frequented  of  which  is 
that  named  the  Kamihoram  Pan  (18,660  ft),  on  the  route  from  Leh  on  the 
Indus  to  nchi,  or  to  Tarkand ;  across  the  hi^  Pamir  in  the  west  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  Oxus  valley ;  north-westward  the  Thian  Shan  is  crossed 
on  a  route  from  Kashgar  to  Eokan  and  the  valley  of  the  Syr  Daria,  by  the 
difficult  Ttrtk  Pat$f  and  northward  between  Aksu  and  Eu^a  by  the 
MuMort  Pass.  In  the  bazaars  of  Tarkand  are  seen  the  silks  and  teas  of 
China  which  have  come  thither  by  the  route  through  Kansu  and  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  Thian  Shan ;  cloths  and  sugar,  which  have  come  over 
the  north-western  passes  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  European  Bussia ;  and  Man- 
chester goods,  which  have  found  their  way  over  the  Western  Himalaya. 

TiBBT. 

40.  The  lemaudng  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  as  yet  little 
known,  partly  owing  to  the  natural  difilculties  of  access  to  it,  partly 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  goyemment  respecting  the  intrusion 
of  foreigners.  It  embraces  the  great  highland  r^on  which  is 
marked  out  by  the  high  edges  of  the  Euen-lun  and  Nan-shan  moun- 
tains in  the  north  and  the  Himalaya  on  the  south,  reaching  west- 
ward to  the  convergence  of  these  ranges  on  the  Pamir  plateau,  and 
eastward  to  where  ^e  highland  begins  to  break  down  on  the  inner 
borders  of  China  proper.  The  area  embraced  by  this  vast  highland, 
which  appears  to  have  an  average  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  nearly  eight  tames  the  extent  of  Qreat  Britain. 

41.  Phymcal  Features. — ^The  general  aspect  of  the  plateau,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  has  recently  been  penetrated  bv  a  Bussian  explorer,  the 
southern  examined  along  several  lines  by  "  pandits  *'  travelling  secretly  in  tiie 
service  of  the  British  Indian  Qovemment,  appears  to  be  that  of  bare  grassy 
plains  or  wide  basins,  often  enclosing  large  sheets  of  water,  sometimes  fresh, 
but  most  frequently  salt,  separated  and  enclosed  by  ranges  of  gigantic  snow- 
dad  moimtains.  In  the  uninhabited  portions  large  herds  of  wild  asses, 
antelopes,  and  tiie  great  wild  sheep,^  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  land- 
scape; the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  and  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  is  in 
their  yaks,  goats,  and  sheep,  with  which  they  move  about  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  Winter  covers  the  heights  with  snow,  and  seals  up  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  in  hard  enduring  frost ;  very  slight  summer  rains  fall  in  July  and  August 

42.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  this  region  immediately  south  of  the  Nan- 
shan  mountains,  and  adjoining  the  Chinese  province  of  Euisu  on  the  south- 

1  The  Ovig  IMMN01S  or  Aigali,  long-lsgsed,  and  standing  as  high  as  a  calf,  with 
immeiise  bonis,  "so  laige  that  the  fox  Is  said  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  hollows  when 
detached  and  ueaching  on  the  barren  mountains  of  Tibet** 
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weBt,  sorroondB  the  great  lake  called  the  Kukurnor,  and  is  known  to  the  Gbineae 
as  Sing-haL  This  is  the  land  of  the  Tang%itans,  a  race  doeely  allied  to  the 
Tibetans.  They  resemble  gypeies  in  appearance,  and  live  in  bUdc  tents ;  they 
are  distinct  fix)m  the  Mongols,  and  are  as  iar  beneath  them  as  the  Mongols  are 
below  the  Chinese ;  they  prefer  a  nomadic  to  a  settled  life,  and  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  notorious  robbers. 
Kuku-nor,  tiie  "blue  lake^"  fed  by  streams  from  the  Nan-shan,  is  about  200  miles 
in  circumference,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet  above  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  An  island  near  its  south-western  shore  is  inhabited 
by  hermit  Lamas,  whose  only  communication  with  the  shore  is  in  winter  over 
the  ice,  there  being  no  boats  on  the  lake.  A  great  marshy  plain  called  the 
Zaidam,  about  150  miles  in  length,  shuts  off  this  district  from  the  rest  of  Tibet. 

43.  The  great  features  of  Southern  Tibet  ^  are  given  by  the  high  valleys  of 
the  San-pOf  or  Upper  Brahmaputra,  flowing  east,  and  of  the  Indus,  flowing 
north-west,  embracing  between  them  the  huge  mass  of  the  Himalaya,  where 
they  turn  south  to  descend  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  valleys  of  the  eastern 
border  of  the  great  plateau,  where  forest-covered  slopes  and  deep  gorges  take 
the  place  of  the  grassy  plsins,  also  give  rise  to  the  great  streams  of  south- 
eastern Asia — ^the  Irawadi,  Salwin,  and  Mekong  of  Farther  India,  and  the 
Yang-tse  and  Hoang-ho  of  China.  The  largest  of  the  series  of  lakes  of  Central 
Tibet  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  is  that  named  the  Tengri-nor, 
locally  called  the  I^cm-cho,  or  *'sky  lake,"  from  its  great  altitude  (15,190  feet 
above  the  sea).  This  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  about  50  miles  in  length  by 
20  in  width,  shut  in  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks,  frt)m  which 
glaciers  depend.  The  Nam-cho  is  a  sacred  lake,  and  has  several  monasteries  on 
its  banks  and  islands,  to  which  pilgrims  repair.  During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  not  frozen  over,  the  Namcho  overflows  north-westward,  it 
is  said,  to  a  much  larger  lake  called  the  Chargui-cho,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  any  European.  Another  remarkable  lake  is  that  called  the  PaUi, 
or  Yomdok-cho,  which  lies  south  of  the  San-po,  and  is  ring-like  in  form, 
enclosing  a  large  central  island.  Springs,  with  temperatures  varying  fti>m 
180"  to  180°  Ffl^.,  and  geysers  which  eject  their  hot  sulphurous  waters,  con- 
trasting in  the  depth  of  winter  with  the  hard  frozen  streams,  are  other  natural 
curiosities  of  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau. 

44.  People.^The  Tibetans  are  described  as  of  middle  stature,  wiUi  long 
dark  hair,  little  beard,  small  slit-like  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  small  nose,  large 
mouth,  and  thin  lips ;  pliant,  like  the  Chinese,  but  strong,  like  the  Tatars, 
brave,  and  generous.  It  is  to  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese  government, 
not  to  the  Tibetans  themselves,  that  our  ignorance  of  their  country  is  mainly 
due.  Lamaism  weaves  itself  into  every  concern  of  life,  and  its  very  numerous 
priests  are  the  true  rulers  of  the  land ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  few 
towns  of  Tibet  are  simply  great  collections  of  temples  and  monasteries.  The 
Dalai  Lama  (or  Lama  Guru),  the  spiritual  sovereign,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
hierarehy,  has  his  seat  at  IJuissa,  which  is  situated  on  a  level  plain  north  of 
the  San-po,  11,700  feet  above  the  sea.  This  city,  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
immense  temple,  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  has  a  circuit  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  monastery  of  Debang,  near  it,  shelters  no  fewer  than  7700 
priests.  Another  great  monastic  town  is  that  of  Shigatze,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  San-po,  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Lhassa,  the  residence  of  the 
Tesho  or  Bogdo  Lama,  or  Pan-chhen,  who  is  theoretically  equal  in  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Dalai,  but  is  practically  his  inferior :  its  monasteries  harbour 

1  Or  Tubet ;  properlv  TM^po,  the  land  of  the  Ta,  a  people  who  migrated  hither  in  the 
slscth  century :  the  native  name  of  the  oountry  is  BocPywl  ss  the  land  of  Bod :  the 
Chinese  call  it  SUtMMg. 
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mors  than  8000  priests.  Aboat  600  miles  east  of  Lhassa,  a]so»  on  a  tributary 
▼alley  of  the  Upper  Yang-tse^  near  the  fix)ntier  of  China  Proper,  stands  the 
great  monastery  of  LUhang^  fiunous  for  its  gold-roofed  temple,  tiie  residence 
of  abont  8500  priests. 

45.  Govenmieiit. — ^A  Chinese  viceroy  resides  in  Lbassa,  and  represents 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Bmperor.  Chinese  garrisons  and  forts  are  also 
maintained  at  all  the  important  points  of  the  country.  Central  Tibet  is 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Yu  (or  Wei),  which  has  Lhassa  for  its  capital, 
and  Sang^  m  which  Shigatze  is  the  chief  town.  Western  Tibet,  extending  to 
the  state  of  Tiadakh,  which  is  under  British  protection,  is  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ari  (or  Nari) ;  the  eastern  region,  extending  across  the  goiges  of  the 
Upper  Tang-tse,  next  China,  Is  named  the  province  of  Kham,  The  interior 
country  northward  of  the  central  provinces  has  the  general  name  of  ifor.^ 

46.  Trade.— The  chief  place  in  the  western  province  of  Tibet  is  Qariokh? 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  a  summer  camp  of  about  200  tbnts,  chiefly 
belonging  to  traders.  A  well-maintained  high-road  extends  along  the  valley  of 
the  San-po  from  Lhassa  to  this  point,  and  by  this  the  Chinese  officials  keep  up 
communications  for  800  miles  along  the  plateau  behind  the  Himalaya,  post- 
houses  or  tanjvLiM  being  maintained  at  every  stage  of  20  to  60  miles.  Yak 
caravans,  sometimes  numbering  1000  animals,  traverse  this  highway.  Near 
Gartokh  are  the  chief  gold-fields  of  Tibet  The  most  important  is  that  of  Thok 
Jalung,  at  the  great  altitude  of  16,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  the  tents  of 
the  diggers  in  summer  number  about  300,  but  in  winter,  when  the  soil  is  more 
easily  worked,  their  number  increases  to  about  6000.  At  that  season  the  tents 
are  sunk  in  pits  seven  or  eight  feet  beneath  the  sur£EU2e,  to  avoid  the  strong 
freezing  winds  which  then  blow  over  the  bare  highland. 

In  former  times  a  considerable  traffic  and  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  Tibet  and  the  plains  of  India  through  the  difficult  passes  and  gorges 
of  the  Himalaya ;  since  the  Chinese  conquest  at  the  end  of  last  century,  the 
passes  are  jealously  guarded  and  closed  to  foreigners.  European  goods,  how- 
ever, reach  Tibet  by  way  of  Ladakh  in  the  west  and  throu^^  Nepal ; '  and  by  the 
same  routes,  as  well  as  farther  east  to  the  furs  of  Assiun,  the  Tibetans  send 
down  gold  dust  and  salt,  musk,  yak  tails,  and  ponies. 

Besides  being  the  greatest  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Central  Asia,  and  partly 
on  this  account,  Lhassa  is  a  great  trading  centre.  Here  in  December  merchants 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries  congregate :  silks,  carpets,  and  porcelain, 
but  especially  tea,  are  brought  from  China  by  way  of  the  monastery  of  Lithang 
and  the  trading  town  of  BcUhang,  the  brick  tea  being  ferried  across  the  Yang- 
tse  and  its  numerous  parallel  tributaries  in  large  baskets  covered  with  hides, 
which  float  on  the  water.  Musk  comes  from  the  country  north-east  of  Lhassa ; 
gems  and  gold  lace,  sheep  and  horses,  from  Turkistan;  rice  and  tobacco, 
corals,  pearls,  and  spices,  from  India  by  vray  of  Sikkim ;  saffion  from  Kash- 
mir in  the  west.  The  traders  leave  again  in  March  before  the  summer  rains 
flood  the  rivers. 

KOREA.* 

1.  The  kingdom  which  occupies  the  large  pemnsala  of  Korea 
Bouthward  of  Manchuria,  though  nominally  a  dependency  of  China, 

1  Also  Khor  or  Katohi. 

s  Also  called  Oar-iiar-^iana:  yana  meaning  "  summer  abode.** 

s  By  the  Kirong,  Niltm-la  and  Tipta-la  (passes). 

*  rrom  KonH.  tna  name  at  an  ancient  stite  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  : 
the  native  name  is  CkS-mn,  or  "  Morning  Calm.*'  The  Chinese  call  the  oountiy  Tkh^. 
kwo,  or  "  Eastern  Kingdom." 
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is  virtually  an  independent  country,  the  Chinese  government  havii^ 
in  1876  disclaimed  all  responsibility  with  respect  to  it  RigorouBly 
closed  to  European  intercourse  until  quite  recently,  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  accounts  furnished  by  Chinese  and 
Japanese  authors,  and  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  found  their 
way  into  it  in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  In  extent,  the  penin- 
sula is  somewhat  larger  than  the  island  of  Qreat  Britain,  having  a 
length  from  north  to  south  of  about  600  miles,  and  an  average 
width  of  160  miles.^ 

2.  Physical  Features. — In  the  north,  where  it  joins  tiie  mainlAnd,  the 
high  snowy  jange  of  the  Shan  Alin  separates  it  from  Manchuria,  and  north- 
westward, between  it  and  the  southern  Manchnrian  province  of  Shing-1dn& 
where  the  land  is  lower  and  access  more  easy,  a  belt  of  neutral  and  uninhabited 
territory,  about  25  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  high  mountains  south  to 
the  bay  of  Korea. 

All  along  the  eastern  or  Pacific  margin  of  the  peninsula  there  extends  a 
chain  of  high  mountains  with  an  almost  precipitous  slope  to  the  sea  on  this  side^ 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Apennines  of  Italy.  One  of 
the  petdcs,  measured  by  our  hydrographers  in  coasting  along^  was  found  to  be 
8114  feet  above  the  sea ;'  another  is  6810  feet,  and  several  exceed  5000  feet 
The  country  slopes  gradually  frx>m  this  eastern  range  westward  towards  low- 
lands which  border  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  while  the  high  outer  coast  is  free  from 
islands,  the  lower,  inner,  side  is  fringed  with  numbers  of  these.  The  largest 
Korean  island,  however,  is  the  mountainous  one  called  Cht-ju  or  QueLpart, 
which  rises  50  miles  south  of  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  has 
a  length  of  45  mUes. 

8.  Rivers. — ^The  chief  rivers  of  the  peninsula,  which  may  be  compared 
generally  with  those  of  England  in  length,  flow  natmrally  frx>m  the  high  eastern 
range  towards  the  inner  Yellow  Sea,  the  longest  frx>m  north  to  south  being  the 
Am-nok-ga/ng  (or  Ya-lu  of  the  Chinese),  the  Tai-cUmg^  and  the  Han^  which 
may  be  called  the  Thames  of  Korea,  since  the  capital  town  of  Seul'  is  on  its 
baiJcs.  Another  important  river,  the  Tiu-min,  occupies  a  valley  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Korea,  flowing  northwards  between  the 
Shan  Alin  and  the  coast  range,  and  bending  suddenly  south-eastward  throu^ 
a  gap  to  reach  the  Pacific  south  of  Possiette  Bay,  and  to  form  the  boundary 
at  its  mouth  between  the  Russian  maritime  province  and  the  Korean  terri- 
tory. A  smaller  river  {Hwang'dun^gomg)^  called  by  the  Chinese  Tsin^kiafigt 
drdns  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  southward  to  the  strait  which  separates 
it  from  Japan,  reaching  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  Japanese  port  and  colony 
of  Fusan. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  country  so  varied  in  elevation  must  be 
very  diverse ;  though  the  peninsula  lies  between  more  southerly  latitudes  than 
Italy,  its  average  annual  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  while  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  winter  and  summer  are  much 
wider  apart.    The  hot,  moist,  south-west  monsoon  blows  in  the  summer  half 

1  Area,  84,240  sq.  miles ;  Population,  1S;000,000. 

*  It  was  named  by  them  Hien  Fang,  after  the  emperor  who  was  reigning  in  Chiiia 
at  the  time ;  this  of  cooise  is  not  the  Korean  native  name. 

s  Sen]  (Seynl,  Seoul)  means  "capitaL"  The  toim  is  also  known  as  Han-yang  or 
"  fortress  on  the  Han,'*  and  Ky5ng,  after  its  province. 
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of  the  year,  bnt  the  temperature  does  not  rise  so  high  as  in  the  ooiresponding 
parts  of  the  plain  of  China ;  the  northerly  winds  of  winter  bring  frosts  that 
freeze  the  northern  riven  Tiu-mdn  and  Ya>ln  so  hard  that  horses  and  heavy 
baggage  cross  them  with  perfect  safety.  Even  in  the  extreme  sonth  the  winter 
cold  seems  to  be  ezcessiTe.^ 

6.  Prodacts. — ^The  northern  and  eastern  mountain  r^ons  seem  to  be 
forest-covered  and  thinly  peopled,  bnt  the  lowlands  of  the  west  yield  rice, 
besides  buckwheat,  barley,  and  millet,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  cotton.  The 
important  product  of  the  country  in  its  trafSc  with  China  is,  however,  the 
Oinaeng  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  wealthier  Chinese 
as  a  remedy  for  almost  all  diseases,  and  is  regarded  as  possessing  extraordinary 
virtues.  Th»  royal  tiger  and  panther  are  so  numerous  that  their  skins  form 
an  important  article  of  commerce  with  foreigners  through  Chinese  traders ; 
stags,  musk-deer,  foxes,  hares,  wild  hogs,  and  wolves,  are  abundant,  and  the 
skins  of  sables  from  Korea  form  a  prominent  article  in  the  tribute  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.  Troops  of  monkeys  are  encountered  in  the  south.  Ponies  and 
large  oxen  are  the  domestic  animals,  sheep  being  ainiost  unknown.  Whales 
and  seals  frequent  the  coasts  in  winter,  and  are  taken  by  the  Korean  fishers. 
Gold  appears  to  be  so  abundant  that  it  bears  a  much  smidler  value  in  propor- 
tion to  silver  than  it  does  with  us ;  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  also  mined  and 
used  with  skill. 

6.  People. — Belonging  to  the  same  Mongolian  fiunily  the  Koreans  re- 
semble  the  Chinese  in  feature,  bnt  have  generally  a  darker  complexion.  Their 
civilisation  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China,  and  the  Chinese  language  and 
Confucian  philosophy  are  studied  by  the  "literati"  of  Korea.  The  oidinary 
language  of  the  Koreans,  unlike  that  of  the  Chinese,  is  written  with  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  but  the  Chinese  characters  are  employed  for  "great  letters." 
Buddhism  is  the  popular  religion. 

7.  Gkyremmeni. — Since  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan  (a.d.  1218),  the 
kings  of  Korea  have  as  a  rule  received  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of 
China  on  ascending  the  throne,  but  in  course  of  time  this  ceremony  has  become 
a  mere  formality,  and  the  Chinese  government  has  no  political  control  over  that 
of  Korea.  The  king  is  absolute  ruler,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  but  lus  power 
is  much  curtailed  by  a  hereditaify  aristocracy,  who  hold  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  in  bondage.  In  other  points  the  administration  resembles  that  of 
China,  and  the  country  is  divided  into  ei^^t  well-defined  provinces,  subdivided 
into  counties  and  districts. 

8.  Trade.— Unta  within  the  last  few  years  all  legitimate  external  traffic 
was  confined  to  dealings  with  China  and  Japan ;  but  a  large  contraband  trade 
was  kept  up  by  Chinese  junks  Itom  Shan-tung,  the  nearest  Chinese  promontory 
to  Korea.  The  Chinese  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  who  were 
permitted  to  accompany  the  caravan  which  annually  carried  tribute  to  the 
court  of  Peking,  and  to  the  fairs  held  at  stated  intervals  on  the  frontier 
beyond  the  river  Ta-lu.  Intercourse  with  Japan  was  maintained  from  the 
port  of  FuBan^  on  the  south  coast,  where  the  Japanese  had  maintained  a 
precarious  footing  ever  since  their  invasion  of  Korea  in  1592. 

In  1866  Korea  first  came  into  hostile  collision  with  a  European  power,  to 
wit,  France,  who  after  a  long  delay  undertook  to  avenge  the  execution  of  her 
missionaries,  but  was  forced  to  retire  discomfited.  The  Americans,  in  1871, 
fared  no  better,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  Japanese  to  condnde  the  first 
modem  treaty  of  commerce  with  long-closed  Korea  (1876).  The  Americans 
secured  similar  privileges  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1882 ;  and  England  and  the 

1  A  Japanese  correspondent  of  one  of  the  home  Journals  (January  1876)  reports  that 
in  January  the  thermometer  at  Fosan  fell  as  low  as  82*  F. 
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other  powers  have  once  followed  snit  By  these  treaties  Fuaan,  on  tiie 
south  coast,  Oet^mn  (Wonson)  on  the  east  ooasti  and  Nin-»en  (In-chnin)  on 
the  west  coast  and  near  the  capital,  were  made  open  ports.  Already  a 
considerable  trade  has  sprung  np,  the  exports  consisting  of  rioe^  beans,  akjns^ 
gold  dost,  whalebone,  ginseng,  and  raw  silk,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
Koreans  are  supplied  with  mannfactored  articles.  Port  HamiUon,  on  a  small 
island  off  the  south  coast  of  Korea,  was  acquired  by  England  in  1844. 

JAPAN.^ 

1.  We  now  come  to  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  Mongolian  Asia,  the  Empire  of  Japan,  remarkable 
alike  for  the  proud  isolation  which  it  so  long  maintained,  and  for 
the  extraordinary  advances  which  it  has  made  since  its  renewal  of 
intercoun^e  with  the  dvilised  world  in  recent  years. 

The  islands  comprising  it  have  already  been  likened  to  the 
Britidi  Isles  in  their  position  relatiye  to  ^e  Continent,  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  the  Strait  of  Corea  resembling  onr  North  Sea  and 
Strait  of  Dover.  In  their  general  extent  of  surface  the  comparison 
also  holds  good  The  three  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  proper  are 
not  much  larger  than  Qreat  Britain ;  the  northern  possession  of 
Yezo  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  Ireland.' 

Japan  Pboper  (The  Islands  of  Nipon,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu). 

2.  Belief. — ^The  islands  are  unlike  the  British  group,  however,  in  being 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  loop-like 
chains  which  have  risen  round  the  eastern  borders  of  the  continent.  They  aie 
generally  mountainous,  the  numerous  ranges  which  cover  their  surface  extend- 
ing in  directions  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  group,  giving  varied  and  pic- 
turesque landscapes  of  hill  and  valley ;  their  irr^g:ular  coast-line  is  indent 
with  splendid  natural  harbours,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Tedo  on  the  south-east 
coast ;  the  beautiful  '*  inland  sea "  of  Japan,  with  its  intricate  channel  be- 
tween hundreds  of  islets,  separates  the  island  of  Shikoku  fix)m  the  laiger  one 
of  Nipon,  and  the  enclosed  Smoo  nada  and  Bugo  Channel,  divide  the  south- 
western island  of  Kiushiu  from  both  of  these.  Many  of  the  mountains  attain 
heights  of  from  3000  to  8000  feet ;  but  two  of  the  most  prominent  of  all  are 

Area  in  square  Population 

miles.  (1880i 

1  Islands  of  Japan  proper  (Nipon,  Shikoku,  Kluahiu,  etc)    109,765  86,451.240 

Yero,  or  Hokkaido,  and  small  neighbouring  islands           S0.280  >  ^^^  ,^ 

Kurile  Islands  (Kunaahir.  Iturnp,  etc.)         .                       5,725  f  310,500 

Liu-kiu,  or  Lu-cha  Islands      ....               808  168,400 

Bonln  Islands  (Ogasawara  Shlma)      ...                82  160 

Japanese  Empire         146,610  85,025,800 

s  The  Japanese  call  their  country  Dai-nipon,  or  Great  Nipon,  the  latter  word  being 
formed  from  nitsu,  "  the  sun,"  and  pon,  "  origin,"  so  that  Nipon  means  the  land  of  the 
"  rising  sun,"  or  the  east  The  Chinese  sign  meaning  the  "  son  rising,"  is  pronounced 
Ji-poo,  or  Ji-pan.  The  name  Nipon  thus  becomes  Ji-pan  in  the  Cantonese  dialect 
with  which  European  merchants  became  first  familiar.  Hence  the  name  Japan.  The 
addition  of  Koe  =  kingdom,  gives  Ji-pan-koe,  the  original  of  the  name  Zipango.  by  which 
the  country  was  first  known  in  the  middle  ages. 
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th6  now  extinct  volcanic  cone  of  Fun  TamOf  12,400  feet,  which  rises  snow- 
capped west  of  the  capital,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  yonngest  moun- 
tains of  the  world,  haying  risen  in  the  conrae  of  a  few  days  about  three  cen- 
turi,e8  before  the  Christian  era;  and  the  smoking  AaanM-yama,  8260  feet, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Nipon. 

8.  BiverB. — From  the  mountainous  character  of  the  long  narrow  islands 
the  rirers  are  generally  impetuous,  and  of  small  economical  importance^  except 
for  irrigation,  and  they  do  not  exceed  the  average  of  our  British  streams  in 
size.  Among  the  most  important  may  be 'noted  the  Todo-gawOf  which  flows 
from  the  fiddle-shaped  Lake  Biwa,  the  largest  fresh-water  expanse  in  Japan, 
35  miles  long,  to  the  *'  inland  sea ; "  the  broad  and  rapid  Ten-rtu-ffawOf  or  "  river 
of  the  heavenly  dragon,"  which  flows  south  from  the  central  mountains  of 
Nipon ;  and  the  Tone-gawa,  which  enters  the  Pacific,  but  sends  a  branch  to 
the  Bay  of  Tedo,  which  is  crossed  within  the  capital  by  the  Nipon  JBcusi, 
or  bridge  of  Japan,  from  which,  as  a  starting-point,  all  distances  throughout 
the  kingdom  are  measured. 

4.  Climate. — ^Though  the  islands  of  Japan  lie  more  than  ten  degrees 
farther  south  than  our  isl^ds,  their  average  temperature  is  scarcely  higher, 
and  the  climate,  as  a  whole,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  South  Britain. 
The  extremes,  however,  are  greater,  summer  being  hotter,  and  winter  colder 
than  in  England,  increasing  to  almost  Siberian  rigour  in  the  north.  June, 
July,  and  August  form  the  Satkaai,  or  rainiest  period ;  the  autumn  succeed- 
ing is  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial  season  of  the  year.  Hurricanes,  storms, 
and  fogs,  are  frequent  in  the  seas  round  Japan,  where  warm  and  cold  ocean 
currents  also  bring  about  great  differences  of  sea  temperature. 

5.  Products. — ^The  islands  have  a  very  beautiful  flora,  to  which  our 
European  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  ornamental  plants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  vegetation  is  the  intermixture  in  it  of  tropical  growths, 
such  as  the  bamboo,  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  bananas,  with  those  of  temperate 
regions,  the  pine,  oak,  beech,  chestnut  and  maple.  Characteristic  are  the 
I>aper  mulberry,  the  vegetable  wax  tree,  the  camphor  and  lacquer  trees.  The 
cultivated  crops  are  of  rice,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton. 

Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals.  Gk»ld,  silver,  and  copper  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  nortii,  and  coal  and  iron  beds  seem  to  extend  throughout  the 
group. 

The  animals  of  Japan  resemble  those  of  China.  Cattle  and  horses  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden ;  swine  are  reared  to  be  sent  to  China ;  dogs  and  cats, 
bees  and  silkworms,  are  met  with  in  all  parts,  and  the  seas  yield  abundance 
of  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  population,  and  the  almost  universal 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  Japan. 

6.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  islands  of  Japan  proper  is  considerably 
denser  than  that  of  Britain.  The  complexion  of  the  people  varies  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  white  among  the  upper  classes ;  the  eyes  are  lengthened,  narrow, 
slightly  oblique  and  deep-set,  generally  brown  or  black ;  the  hair  black  and 
thick.  Though  proud  and  vindictive,  the  Japanese  are  described  as  friendly  and 
good-humoured,  industrious  and  intelligent,  manly  and  polite.  Their  language, 
which  occurs  in  many  dialects,  is  remotely  related  to  that  of  Korea  on  the 
continent,  and  many  Chinese  words  have  also  become  incorporated  with  it. 
The  native  literature  is  abundant  and  various,  but  the  whole  circle  of  Chinese 
Confucian  literature  has  also  been  adopted.  The  philosophy  of  Confticius, 
and  more  recently  that  of  our  agnostics,  is  held  by  the  literati  of  Japan,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  conform,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  ancient  Shinioimnf 
In  which  the  ancestral  spirits  are  worshipped,  or  to  Buddhiam^  which  was 
introduced  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.  In  education,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
religion,  enormous  changes  and  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
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7.  Indastries. — AgricTdtore  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japeneee,  and 
they  are  excellent  and  careful  DEuraen.  In  the  mechanical  arts  also  they  excel, 
especially  in  the  use  of  metals ;  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  gia»- 
lacquered  wares,  and  silk  fabrics.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century  they  knew 
how  to  make  paper,  and  they  employ  it  for  an  immense  variety  of  pnipoeea, 
and  have  long  understood  printing  from  types,  and  in  colours.  Thej  have 
even  advanced  to  engineering,  trigonometry,  and  astronomy.  They  possess  good 
native  maps  of  their  country,  and  their  almanac  foretell  the  appearances  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  navigation  and  communicatioii 
with  the  outer  world  ceased  for  sevenil  centuries,  though  the  Japanese  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  sail  in  their  ships  to  the  Korea  and  China,  and 
even  to  Java.  Now,  the  advance  they  have  mule  in  this  respect  may  be  best 
realised  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  a  Japanese-built  iron-dad  war  Teasel, 
navigated  by  Japanese  oflScers,  made  a  voyage  to  Eng^d  by  way  of  Singa- 
pore, Aden,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

8.  GoTemment. — ^In  former  years  there  were  two  Emperors  of  Japan, 
the  Mikado,  or  spiritual  ruler,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  and  the 
Sho-gwt^  or  executive  chief^  the  one  reigning  but  not  governing,  the  other 
governing  but  not  reigning.  The  Daimios,  or  territorial  princes  of  Japan,  also 
ruled  the  provinces  with  despotic  authority,  and  were  almost  indepeadoit  of 
the  Government.  A  great  revolution  has,  however,  taken  place  since  the 
reopening  of  the  country  to  western  influences.  After  a  short  war  in  1869, 
the  now  nding  sovereign  overthrew  the  power  of  the  daimios,  reducing  them 
to  the  position  of  simple  tenants  of  their  vast  hereditary  possessions,  and  the 
Government  was  centralised  and  remodelled  on  a  partly  European  basis.  Hie 
Mikado  remains  theoretically  an  absolute  monarch,  but  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  a  great  council  (Da^o-Ewan),  over  which  he  presides. 

These  changes  necessitated  also  a  rediviaion  of  the  country  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  The  old  extensive  divisions  and  provinces,  named  from,  the 
great  highways  which  passed  through  them,  were  Inoken  up  into  seventy-two  - 
kerif  or  departments,  similar  to  those  of  France,  each  being  placed  onder  a 
governor  or  prefect.  In  lieu  of  the  bands  of  followers  maintained  by  each  of 
the  daimios,  the  army  of  Japan  now  forms  one  body  of  imperial  troops. 

9.  Trade. — ^Within  the  country  there  is  a  system  of  excellent  Government 
highroads,  the  milestones  along  which  are  numbered  from  the  bridge  in  the 
capital  city  of  Tedo  or  Tokio.  Railways  have  also  been  introduced  in  recent 
years,  the  first  line  from  EUogo  to  Osaka  having  been  opened  for  traffic  in 
1875;  and  telegraphs  oonnect  the  chief  ports  with  the  Asiatic  lines.  By 
treaties  concluded  since  1854  at  various  times,  the  ports  of  Yokohama, 
adjoining  Eanagawa  (70,000),  on  the  Bay  of  Tedo ;  Nagasaki,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Eiushiu;  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  on  the  "Inland  Sea;"  Hakodate,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Yezo,  in  the  north;  and  the  city  of  Vedo  or 
TokU)  itself^  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  As  yet  the  greater  number 
of  the  interior  departments  of  the  country  are  closed  to  foreigners. 

Nigata,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Nipon,  is  also  an  open  port,  but  its 
harbour  is  of  little  value ;  and  Skimoda^  84  miles  south-west  of  Tedo^  opened 
to  American  trade  in  1854,  has  also  proved  useless. 

The  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  great  article  of  export  to  our  country  being  tUk,  the 
chief  imports  from  it  ootUm  and  woollen  goods.    By  fiu-  the  laiger  propor- 

1  Or  Slogan,  called  by  the  Chinese  Tycoon  or  Great  Prince, 
s  Reduced  since  to  forty-foor  "  ken  "  and  three  "  to." 
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tion  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Fola^ma,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Tedo,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Eanagawa,  since  that  place, 
near  it,  was  found  to  be  di£Bicnlt  of  access. 

10.  The  temporal  capital  of  Japan,  and  its  most  extensive  city,  is  the  wood- 
baUt  town  of  Tedo  or  Tokio  (824,000),  spreading  over  a  large  area  in  a  broad 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Yedo.  Till  recently  the  sacred  Mikado  shut 
himself  up  mysteriously  in  his  palace  at  Miako  or  Kioto  (230,000),  an  island 
dty  near  Lake  Biwa,  about  200  miles  west  of  Tokio.  This  is  the  court  town, 
the  seat  of  the  literature  and  science  of  Japan.  Osaka  (294,000),  south-west 
of  it,  on  a  land-locked  bay  of  the  Inland  Sea,  has  been  called  ^e  "  Venice 
of  Japan,"  from  its  many  canals  and  bridges,  and  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  fashionable,  possessing  sumptuous  tea-houses,  gardens,  and  theatres.  Hiogo 
is  the  port  of  OsaksL,  and  of  Kioto. 

Shimonotekif  at  the  western  narrows  of  the  strait  between  Nipon  and  Kiu- 
shiu,  is  a  strongly-fortified  native  port,  closed  to  foreigners,  and  is  considered 
the  key  to  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 


Yezo. 

11.  The  northern  island  of  Tezo,  which  we  have  compared  to 
Ireland  in  extent,  is  not  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  Japan, 
but  rather  as  a  dependency  or  colony,  towards  which  the  attention 
of  the  Qovemment  was  directed  after  the  Russians  began  to  extend 
their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  continent 

It  is  in  general  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  similar  in  kind  to 
those  of  the  south  of  Scothmd — ^beech,  ash,  and  pine,  besides  elm  and  maple, 
and  dwarf  bamboo:  Like  the  other  islands  of  this  chain,  it  is  volcanic,  and  the 
bay  formed  by  its  southern  peninsula,  next  Nipon,  is  named  Volcano  Bay, 
from  the  three  fine  volcanoes  on  its  shores,  two  of  which  are  in  active  eruption. 
The  Ishihari,  flowing  south-west,  is  the  chief  river  of  Tezo. 

The  island  appears  to  have  great  natural  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
petroleum,  and  coal;  but  its  capabilities  are  undeveloped,  roads  and  com- 
munications being  deficient  as  yet. 

12.  A  warm  ocean  current  sets  from  the  south  up  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  while  a  cold  stream  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  flows  along  the  eastern 
shores.  Thus  the  western  borders  eigoy  a  more  favourable  climate,  the  eastern 
being  often  cold  and  foggy. 

^e  Japanese  colonists  do  not  form  more  than  about  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  live  in  villages  along  the  southern  coasts.  Most  of  them  engage  in 
the  productive  fisheries  (salmon  and  herring),  and  in  gathering  large  quantities 
of  seaweed  and  sea  slugs  {irico)  for  home  consumption  and  export  to  China, 
and  return  to  their  homes  on  the  main  island  when  the  season  is  over.  All 
the  interior  is  inhabited  by  the  Ainoe,  a  race  which  seems  to  have  a  wholly 
different  origin  frx)m  the  Mongolian  stodc.  While  these  have  beardless  faces  and 
oblique  eyes,  the  Ainos  are  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  which 
mingles  with  the  thick  beards  that  fall  almost  to  their  waists,  and  their  eyes 
are  large  and  round.  These  barbarians  make  garments  from  bark,  and  are 
employed  in  the  chase  or  in  fishing. 

IS.  Hakodate^  the  most  northerly  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  is  situated  on 
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the  southem  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Tezo,  on  a  bay  of  the  strait  of  Sngam* 
which  separates  it  from  the  northern  coast  of  Nipon.  It  is  the  great  resort  of 
the  whaling  ships  of  these  seas.  MeUsumaye,  forty  miles  south-west  of  it,  is, 
however,  the  chief  centre  of  population  in  the  island.  Satn^Mro,  on  the  west 
near  the  coast,  is  a  settlement  formed  under  American  superintendence,  with 
the  object  of  utilising  the  great  wealth  of  timber  in  the  forests  of  Yeza 


KuBiLE  Islands. 
(Japanebb  Cm-SiMA). 

14.  The  Japanese  had  alflo  settled  on  some  parts  of  the  sonthem 
Knrile  Islands,  the  volcanic  chain  which  reaches  from  Tezo  north- 
eastward to  the  southern  cape  of  Eamtchatka,  and  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien.  In  1876  the  Russian  Qovemment,  desiring  the 
complete  possession  of  the  latter  island,  effected  an  exchange  with 
Japan,  giving  to  it  the  northern  Kuriles  for  southern  Saghalien  ; 
and  the  few  hundreds  of  Japanese  who  had  settled  there  abandoned 
it  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 

The  Kurile  chain,  in  which  Yeterop  or  Iturup,  Urupt  Simvsir,  OnehOan, 
and  Paramurir,  are  the  chief  islands,  is,  like  Yezo,  mountainous  and  wooded, 
and  inhabited  by  Ainos,  who  maintain  themselves  by  hunting  and  fishing  the 
products  of  which  they  barter  with  Russian,  American,  and  Japanese  traders. 


Liu-Kiu  (Riu-Bliu)  Islands. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Japan  from  the  Kurile  chain  another 
long  archipelago  reaches  southward  in  a  curve  towards  Formosa. 
This  chain,  called  the  Livrkiu  by  the  Japanese  and  Lu-<hu  hj  the 
Chinese,  has  been  tributary  to  Japan  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Since  1872,  however,  their  native  sovereign  has  been  reduced  to  ^e 
rank  of  a  Governor  of  the  islands  as  a  province  of  Japan. 

15.  The  chain  forms  four  distinct  groups — (1)  Round  the  larger  ialanda 
of  Tanega  and  Yokuno  on  the  north;  (2)  the  Sanbok  {ue.  '* Northern*') 
Islands  or  Liu-kiu  proper ;  (3)  the  Sw-aan  or  middle  group ;  (4)  the  San-nan 
or  southern  islands,  nearest  to  Formosa.  The  Great  liu-kiu  island  in  the 
middle  group  may  be  compared  in  size  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  are  hilly 
throughout  (Yokuno  Island  rises  to  6346  feet),  have  a  delightM  dimate^ 
fertile  soil,  and  varied  landscape^  with  vegetation  partly  tropicaL  Birds  are 
abundant,  but  there  are  no  native  quadrupeds,  though  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  kept. 

16.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Japanese,  low  in  stature, 
courteous,  and  advanced  in  arts.    Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

SvuU  or  Shiuri,  on  the  great  liu-kiu,  is  the  capital  of  die  province ;  and 
Natoa,  south  of  it,  is  the  port  which  is  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

17.  Bonin  Islands.  —  As  another  evidence  of  the  recently  awakened 
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actiTity  of  the  Japanese,  may  be  noted  their  re-asenmption  (in  1876)  of  the 
control  of  the  little  gronp  of  the  Bonin  Islands  out  in  the  Pacific,  which  they 
need  as  a  penal  station  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  The  islet  named  Peel  is 
the  only  inhabited  one,  and  is  visited  chiefly  by  American  whalers  at  the 
harbour  of  Port  Lloyd. 

INDIAN  ASIA. 
India. 

We  all  know  how  the  great  central  promontory  of  Southern 
Asia  has  been  the  object  of  desire  to  conquering  peoples/  during 
all  the  period  over  which  history  reaches,  and  how,  from  the  time 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  an  exclusive  charter  to  certain 
merchants  of  London,  trading  to  a  few  isolated  fieu^tories  on  its 
coasts,  the  country  has  been  passing  more  and  more  completely 
under  our  rule,  till  it  has  become  "  the  pearl  of  the  British  crown.'' 

1.  On  beginning  to  study  its  geography  a  little  more  particularly, 
the  first  point  about  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clear 
conception  is  that  of  its  great  extent.  From  the  line  of  the  Himalaya 
southward  to  its  extreme  cape  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  India  occupies 
a  space  more  than  fifteen  times  as  huge  as  our  island  of  Britain  ;  a 
journey  across  it  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  would 
require  half  a  year  if  one  travelled  ten  miles  every  day.  The 
Himalaya  are  as  distant  from  Cape  Comorin  as  Iceland  is  from 
Spain. 

2.  The  natural  landward  bonndaries  of  this  vast  region  are  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya  on  the  north,  forming  the  steep  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Tibet ;  on  tiie  north-west  the  Sula^nan  mountains,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
AfJB^hanistan  and  Baluchistan,  where  it  descends  to  the  plains  of  the  Indus ; 
and  on  the  east  the  heights  of  southern  Assam,  dividing  the  drainage  to  the 
Brahmaputra  from  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges  on  the 
east,  the  south-west  coast'  next  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  south-east*  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  Inclining  towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  landward  and  seaward  borders  have  each  nearly  the  same  length  of  about 
8000  miles,  so  that  India  is  half  a  maritime,  half  a  continental  country. 
It  is  remarkable  also  that  just  as  the  approaches  to  India  from  all  parts  of 
inner  Asia  must  be  made  by  descending  difficult  mountain  passes,  so  its 
straight  surf-beaten  coasts,  notwithstanding  their  length,  are  deficient  in  good 
harbours,  and  often  dangerous  to  those  attempting  to  land  on  them. 

8.  Beliefl — ^The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  relief  of  India  is  the  great 
range  of  snowy  peaks  named  the  Himalaya,  or ''  abode  of  snow,"  which  rises  on 

1  To  the  Htndus  themselves,  the  Macedonians.  Fathans,  Mongols,  and  Fortogaese. 

s  Or  MaJLabar  coast,  fh>m  the  soathem  maritime  district  of  that  name. 

s  Named  the  Coromandel  coast  in  the  soath,  from  an  ancient  kingdom ;  the  CMoonda 
coast  between  the  months  of  the  Krishna  and  Mahanadi ;  and  the  Orisaa  coast  beyond 
to  the  Ganges. 
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the  edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  above  the  northern  plains,  atretching  out  in  a 
continnons  chain  for  nearly  1800  miles.  The  mean  height  of  this  portion  of 
the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  defined  very  clearly  by  the  channels  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra,  is  estimated  at  18,000  feet ;  the  mean  breadth 
of  its  base  is  about  150  miles.  Its  summits  rise  to  29,000'  feet,  and  most  of 
the  dilBcult  passes  ascending  from  the  yalleys  and  gorges  of  the  Indian  side 
are  not  lower  than  about  16,000  feet  In  front  of  the  ascent  there  are  sub- 
ordinate or  sub-Himalayan  ranges,  and  between  the  last  of  these  and  the  plains 
of  India  there  extends  a  broad  strip  of  marshy  land  called  the  Tarai,  coyered 
with  forest  and  jung^e^  crowded  with  wild  animals,  though  so  malarious  as  to 
prevent  its  bdng  inhabited  by  man.  On  the  north-west  the  SuJaiman 
mountains  present  a  steep  and  forest-covered  fiEuse,  and  reach  up  to  an 
elevation  of  11,800  feet  in  their  summit  called  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman.  Near 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Pai^jab^  where  these  mountains  approach  nearest 
to  the  Himalaya,  a  group  of  hiUs  called  the  Salt  Range  runs  eastward 
from  the  northern  extremity;  it  has  received  this  (English)  name  because 
where  the  Indus  river  breaks  tiirough  it  by  a  deep  channd,  beds  of  pure  salt 
are  exposed  to  view. 

4.  Southward  from  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Sulaiman  mountains 
the  Oreat  Plain  of  Northern  India  spreads  out,  reaching  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Hindustan  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  BengaL  Its  western 
region  has  generally  a  dry  and  bare  character,  with  a  soil  of  day  and  sand 
almost  without  stones.  Here  are  the  fine  steppe-like  doaJbt  of  tiie  Paigab^ 
between  the  fertOe  borders  of  the  rivers,  aflfordhig  boundless  grazing  ground 
for  camels,  cattle^  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats ;  farmer  south  the  great  Indian 
desert  or  Thwr,  covered  with  a  succession  of  wave-like  sandy  ridgias,  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Bsjputana ;  beyond  this,  about  the  lower  Indus,  come  the 
dusty  plains  of  Sind,  and,  on  the  coast,  the  strange  tract  of  country  called  the 
RooMi  of  Koch,  a  level  plain  150  miles  in  length,  in  which  vegetation  is  totally 
absent ;  it  forms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  firm  level  plain  of  earUi, 
saturated  with  salt,  on  which  the  troops  of  horses  and  camels  in  passing  make 
scarcely  any  impression.  So  devoid  of  all  landmarks  is  it  that  travellers  and 
caravans  are  sometimes  lost.  During  the  south-west  monsoon,  however,  high 
tides  flow  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  water  to  the  depth  of  one  to  two  feet. 
The  eastern  wing  of  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 
and  their  many  tributaries,  is  uidike  the  western,  in  having  everywhere  a  richly 
fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  being  everywhere  highly  cultivated,  yielding  great  crops  of 
sugar-cane,  cotton  and  indigo,  rice  and  wheat,  opium,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  and 
supporting  a  dense  population.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  this  wing  of 
the  plain  terminates  in  the  great  group  of  marshy  islands  called  the  Sundar- 
bcmSf  which  forms  the  vast  delta  of  the  Ganges.  These  are  separated  by  a 
multitude  of  narrow  channels  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  and  all  are  oveigrown 
by  low  woods  and  jungle,  sheltering  tigers,  wild  buffaloes,  wild  swine,  deer, 
and  monkeys. 

5.  Southward  of  the  great  plain  the  land  begins  to  rise  again.  The  first 
elevations  reached  in  tUs  direction  are  those  of  the  long  range  of  the  Aravali 
hiUs,  which  extends  for  400  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  marlfing  the 
edge  of  the  western  section  of  the  great  plain.  It  is  bold  and  precipitous  on 
that  side  which  falls  towards  the  Indian  desert,  but  less  so  on  the  south-east ; 
its  average  height  is  about  8000  feet,  Mount  Abu,  its  summit,  being  8850  feet. 
A  prolongation  of  it  south-westward  fonns  the  Peninsula  of  Gvjral,  which  pro* 
jects  into  the  Arabian  Sea  between  the  Rann  of  Each  and  the  Gulf  of  Eambay. 

1  Deodonga  or  Mount  Everest,  30,002  feet ;  K.  S,  in  the  west,  28,806  feet :  Kin- 
ehiqjinga,  28,166  feet ;  Dbawalsgiri,  26,826  feet ;  Cbumalhsri,  28,044  feet. 
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Behind  the  Ararali  hills  lie  the  Plateaus  of  Mahoa  arid  Bunddkhand, 
extending  over  the  country  generally  termed  Central  India ;  these  are  fertile 
table-lands  of  nneven  sor&oe  elevated  from  1600  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  traversed  by  a  number  of  minor  hill  ridges.  Their  southern  border 
is  marked  by  the  range  of  the  Vindh/ya  mountains,  which  mns  north-eastward 
from  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Eambay  for  more  than  500  miles  to  near  the 
Ganges  in  its  middle  course.  It  does  not  rise  much  higher  than  the  plateau 
behind  it,  the  highest  points  being  about  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
descends  by  nigged  slopes  to  the  valley  of  the  Narbada  flowing  slong  its 
southern  base.  Beyond  this  valley,  nmning  parallel  to  the  Vindhya  for  about 
200  miles,  is  another  east  and  west  range  named  the  Satpwra  hills,  the  highest 
summits  of  which  attain  about  2000  feet  This  range  has  a  gentle  ascent  from 
the  Narbada,  but  its  southern  scarp  towards  the  Tapti  river  is  abmpt. 

6.  The  greater  part  of  India  south  of  the  Satpnra  is  occupied  by  the  wide 
table-land  of  the  Dekhan,  ^  The  name  ghat  or  ghatU  '  was  originally  applied  by 
the  natives  to  the  passes  in  the  outer  dopes  of  the  ranges,  which  nm  paralld 
with  ti^e  two  coasts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  promontory  of  India 
enclosing  the  Dekhan,  and  which  had  to  be  ascended  to  reach  the  high  interior 
country  fi:om  the  coast ;  but  fi:om  this  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  these 
ranges  or  outer  edges  of  the  table-land  themselves. 

The  WetUm  Ohats,  about  800  miles  in  length,  clothed  with  magnificent 
teak  forests,  form  by  far  the  boldest  and  most  continuous  escarpment  .of  the 
Dekhan  plateau,  ascending  abmptly  from  a  low  base  generally  at  a  distance  of 
about  80  miles  from  the  sea ;  beginning  with  a  height  of  about  2000  feet  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Tapti  river,  tiieir  elevation  increases  southward  to  4700  feet 
at  the  sanitarium  of  Mahableshwar  south  of  Bombay,  and  attains  a  maximum 
of  nearly  7000  feet,  with  grand  and  nigged  outline,  and  precipitous  granite 
peaks,  in  the  south ;  there  they  unite  with  the  group  of  the  NUgiiri  kiUa, 
the  central  portion  of  which  culminates  in  Mount  Dodabetta,  8760  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Ecutem  OluUs  differ  fi:om  the  western  in  being  much  lower,  in 
rising  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  with 
a  gentle  slope,  giving  access  by  wide  openings  to  the  interior.  Theai  average 
h^t  is  about  1500,  the  highest  point,  near  Madras,  only  about  8000  feet, 
above  the  sea.  The  Dekhan  plateau  between  these  supporting  buttresses  has 
thus  a  gradual  eastward  slope,  and  is  characterised  by  undulating  treeless 
plains,  ridges  and  isolated  flat-topped  hills  capped  with  basalt ;  laige  portions 
of  it  are  also  covered  with  jungle,  often  overgrowing  the  ruins  of  former  towns 
and  temples,  but  there  is  no  extent  of  forest ;  where  cultivated  it  yields  cotton, 
wheat,  and  oil  seeds  in  abundance,  and  the  date  palm  and  palmyra  are  found 
everywhere. 

7.  Between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  the  sea  lies  the  extensive  maritime 
plain  generally  named  the  JTomatic,'  reaching  back  from  the  Coromandel  coast 
for  about  50  miles.  The  soil  of  this  plain  proves  abundantly  fertile  when  it  is 
watered,  but  there  are  few  streams,  and  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  has  to 
be  stored  in  reservoirs  against  the  dry  season.  Chi  the  south  this  plain,  turning 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  leads  into  the  renuffkable  Oap  of  Coimbator,  a 
low  passage  between  the  west  and  east  coasts,  throogh  which  a  railway  has 
been  earned  uniting  Madras  with  Beypur.  Northward  of  this  river  the  NU- 
giri  mountains  rise  like  a  vast  precipice;  southward  the  Anafnalai  moun- 
tains also  ascend  abmptly  from  the  vaJley  to  the  highest  known  summit  of  all 

1  Bantcrit,  Dakahina  ^  **  the  soath." 

<  OlUUf  a  landing  place,  ford,  or  pass. 

s  From  the  ancient  Hinda  kingdom  '*CamAta,*'  in  which  the  Ganan  laajraage  was 
spoken.  This  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  contests  between  France  and  Britain  for 
supremacy  in  India. 
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scmth  India,  8885  feet  above  the  sea.  From  thia  a  range  of  high  wooded  heighta 
aometimeB  called  the  CofrdooMim  monntaina,  from  the  aromatic  pnngeot  spice 
yielded  by  their  forests,  extends  sonthward  for  180  miles  to  tenninmte  in  a 
bold  headland  a  little  above  Cape  Comorin. 

8.  BiTors. — ^The  grand  rivers  of  the  system  of  northern  India — ^the  Oamigu 
and  Indui  descending  fi:om  the  Himalaya  to  water  the  great  plain — have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  continent.^  It  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  valne  of  the  Ganges  and  its  navigable  tributaries  if  it  is  noticed 
that  not  fewer  than  800,000  boatmen  are  believed  to  be  occupied  in  its  bu^ 
traffic  Large  sea-going  ships  ascend  it  by  the  Bugli  month  to  Chandra- 
nagar,  above  Calcutta ;  steamers  of  light  draught  go  up  to  Cawnpoor,  and 
thence  a  canal  of  850  mOes  in  length  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
upward  to  Hardw&r,  1800  miles  fi:om  the  sea,  where  the  river  issues  frt>m  the 
sub-Himalayan  ranges.  Its  great  tributary  the  Jwavna  is  navigable  up  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Delhi,  and,  by  canals  whidi  it  supplies,  for  200  miles  beyond 
that  point.  The  fluctuations  and  changes,  both  in  its  channels  and  in  the  8i» 
of  these  at  different  times  of  the  year,  are  very  great ;  at  Benares,  for  example^ 
the  depth  of  the  Ganges  varies  between  85  and  78  feet,  and  its  breadth  in  like 
proportion;  the  rising  begins  in  the  end  of  May,  and  is  at  its  height  in 
September.  In  July  all  lower  Bengal  near  the  rivers  is  inundated,  so  that  the 
villages  protected  by  embankments  appear  like  islets  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
waters  dotted  with  craft  of  every  sort 

9.  These  great  northern  rivers  are  supplied  by  both  the  melting  snows  of  the 
Himalayas  and  by  the  rains  carried  to  the  mountain  &ce  by  the  south- west 
mofuoon  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year.  Thus  from  the  melting  snows 
they  begin  to  rise  early  in  spring,  and  their  depth  is  kept  up  by  the  sncceed- 
ing  rains.  The  rivers  which  rise  on  the  highlands  of  the  southern  or  peninsu- 
lar portion  of  India,  are,  however,  dependent  on  the  monsoon  rains  alone,  and 
thus  show  greater  but  less  enduring  fluctuations  of  level  during  the  year.  The 
two  rivers  which  drain  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  Eambay  between  the  Malwa 
plateau  and  the  northern  edge  of  the  Dekhan,  are  the  Narbada  and  the  TapU  ; 
the  former,  rising  in  the  highest  land  of  Central  India,  has  a  westerly  courw  of 
750  miles,  flowing  with  rapidity  over  basalt  rocks  which  at  intervals  bar  its 
paasage,  forming  deep  pools  and  waterfalls.  It  is  thus  of  no  considerable 
value  for  navigation,  and  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  monsoon  rains  its  current 
descends  with  devastating  velocity,  carrying  with  it  uprooted  tree  trunks  and 
other  debris.  The  Tapti^  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Satpnra  range, 
has  a  similarly  rocky  bed  and  rapid  fidl,  and  is  likewise  subject  to  sudden  and 
tremendous  floods,  after  which  it  subsides  into  a  mere  chain  of  pools. 

10.  The  eastern  drainage  of  southern  India  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  has  more 
important  streama.  Nearest  of  these  to  the  Ganges  is  the  Makanadi^  draw- 
ing  its  tributaries  from  the  heights  of  central  India,  navigable  by  boats  for 
nearly  400  miles  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  notorious  for  its  destnic- 
tive  floods.  It  passes  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats  by  a  fine  gorge  40  miles 
in  length,  and  tiience  flows  quiet  and  deep  to  spread  itself  out  in  the  wide 
delta  by  which  it  emeiges  into  the  gulf. 

Next  southward  is  the  Oodavari,  the  greatest  river  of  the  Dekhan,  rising  at 
Nasik  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Western  Ghats,  not  very  fju*  from  Bombay, 
and  flowing  east  for  900  mUes.  Beaching  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  it 
is  imprisoned  for  some  twenty  miles  in  a  gorge,  the  scenery  of  which  has  been 
justly  compared  ifrith  that  of  the  Rhine :  here  it  flows  in  a  narrow  deep 
channel  witili  a  current  that  sometimes  lashes  itself  into  boiling  whirlpools. 
Escaping  fi:om  this,  the  water  spreads  over  the  plain,  and  is  dotted  with  islands, 

1  See  p.  267.  «  "  Great  river. " 
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many  of  which  are  ornamented  by  Hindu  temples.  Finally,  it  forma  one 
great  stream  between  flat  and  highly  cultivated  banka,  fi:om  which  a  network 
of  irrigating  and  navigable  canals  is  drawn  off,  before  breaking  into  the  numerous 
channels  of  the  laige  delta  that  it  has  pushed  out  into  the  sea. 

Like  the  Godavari,  its  neighbour  river  the  Krishna  rises  m  the  inward  slope 
of  the  Western  Qhats,  and  descends  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  by  a  deep 
channel  to  reach  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Coromandel  coast  Its  course  of 
800  miles  affords  scarcely  any  navigation,  but  some  of  its  tributaries,  passing 
through  fine  teak  forests,  are  utilised  for  rafting  down  the  valuable  timber. 
The  Panar,  Polar,  and  the  Kavari,  are  the  other  considerable  rivers  of  this 
slope.  The  last-named  has  its  head  stream  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Western 
Ghats  north  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  and  descends  fh>m  the  table-land  to  the 
eastern  plain  by  two  great  falls,  the  upper  370,  the  lower  460  feet,  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery.  In  the  plain  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  irrigation.  Its  great  delta, 
endosed  by  two  main  branches,  called  the  Coleroon  (the  larger)  and  the  Kavari 
or  Cauwrif  extends  along  the  coast  opposite  the  northern  extrenuty  of  Ceylon 
for  80  miles. 

11.  Climate. — ^The  stages  of  climate  and  vegetation  which  succeed  one  an- 
other in  ascending  up  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya  have  been  already  noticed.^ 
In  the  plains  at  their  base,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  India,  a  hot,  a  rainy,  and  a  cool 
season  of  the  year,  are  distinguished.  Spring  and  the  dry  season  last  for  four 
months  in  the  Ganges  valley,  till  in  May  and  June  the  heat  becomes  intolerable, 
rising  to  over  100**  F.,  long  before  which  the  great  fan,  called  the  punkah,  must 
be  set  agoing  in  every  house.  The  terrible  heat  is  interrupted  occasionally  by 
thunderstorms  fi:om  the  north-west,  which  ref^resh  the  drooping  vegetation.  As 
soon  as  the  southern  regions  of  the  continent  have  thus  become  heated  under  the 
northing  sun,  the  monsoon  winds  are  drawn  in  firom  the  south-west  These  begin 
to  be  felt  in  south  India  in  June,  and  reach  the  northern  plain  somewhat  later. 
Masses  of  doud  are  seen  coming  up  trom  the  Indian  Ocean,  becoming  denser  as 
they  near  the  land,  over  which  they  pass  with  strong  gusts  of  wind,  followed 
by  incessant  thunder-daps ;  lastly,  the  heavy  rushing  rain  begins  to  be  heard. 
Ehill  days  of  incessant  rain  now  set  in,  till  the  streams  and  rivers  swell  into 
torrents ;  then  follows  a  pleasant  pause,  during  which  the  sky  is  dappled  with 
clouds  and  all  the  fidds  show  tredi  green  herbage ;  for  a  time  the  rains  fall 
only  now  and  then,  but,  renewing  their  strength,  the  downpour  reaches  its 
maiimum  in  July,  gradually  decreasing  thence  onward  tiU  September,  when 
the  south-west  monsoon  ceases  and  retires  before  its  opponent  wind  trom  the 
north-east,  going  out  as  it  came,  with  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
north-east  monsoon,  which  would  perhaps  be  more  accurately  termed  the  north- 
east trade-wind,  now  prevails,  bringing  with  it  dry  cold  air  trom  the  height 
of  central  Asia,  giving  the  cool  season,  during  which  the  thermometer  marks  an 
average  of  65**  to  70**  F.  over  all  the  nor^em  plains  and  the  west  coast  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  lasts  trom  November  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
the  heat  and  drought  again  begin  to  be  oppressive.  The  north-east  monsoon 
is  not,  however,  a  dry  wind  in  all  parts  of  India.  On  the  Coromandel  coast, 
about  Madras,  which  it  reaches  after  passing  over  the  wide  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
gathering  vapour  from  it,  it  corresponds  to  the  south-west  winds  of  the 
western  side  of  the  promontory,  bringing  rain  to  this  coast  firom  October  till 
the  end  of  December. 

Thus  two  great  periods,  a  wet  and  a  dry,  divide  the  year  in  almost  all 
parts  of  India,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
against  the  dry  season  becomes  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  agriculture  and  to 

1  See  pp.  S64,  se6. 
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the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  India.  Hence  the  multitude  of  irrigation 
canals  and  reserroirs  (tanks  formed  by  bund$  or  dams)  which  have  been  con- 
structed over  the  whole  land. 

The  quantity  of  rain  received  by  different  parts  of  the  land  is  very  varioas 
and  fluctuating ;  thus  the  wall  of  the  Western  Ghats,  rearing  itself  up  in 
opposition  to  tiie  direction  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  is  deluged  with  rain, 
while  the  east  coast  receives  hardly  any  fi:om  this  direction,  and  at  times  its 
expected  supplies  &il  altogether,  the  immediate  result  being  a  fiunine  from  the 
corresponding  failure  of  the  crops.    The  great  Indian  desert  is  almost  rainless. 

12.  Prodaots. — ^The  variety  and  numbers  of  the  vegetable  products  of  India 
are  so  great  that  we  can  only  note  a  few  of  them.  The  forests  of  the 
southern  mountains  of  India  along  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghats,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  are  rich  in  timber  woods,  especially  the  durable 
teak.  The  aal,  valued  for  its  timber,  and  the'&nn^  grow  abundantly,  especially 
along  the  base  of  the! great  northern  range;  higher  up  are  inexha.ustible 
forests  of  the  chestnut,  maple,  walnut,  oak,  and  the  graceful  deodar.  The 
spreading  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  and  the  shady  manffOf  are  found  near  every 
village,  the  branches  of  the  former  being  covered  usually  with  monkeys,  birds, 
and  enormous  bats ;  the  banana  and  the  $iiffar-cane  flourish  under  cultivation 
in  all  parts ;  the  finest  scented  aandal-wood  grows  in  Mysore ;  the  palmyra^ 
the  daU'pcdm,  and  areca  or  betel  palm,  are  the  commonest  of  tiieir  tribe  ;  the 
bread-fruU  flourishes  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Mice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat,  are  the  great  grain  crops ;  indiffo,  opiuwi, 
tobacco,  oil  deeds,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated  for  export ;  pepper  and  oasda- 
moms  are  natural  products  of  the  west  coast ;  the  cultivation  of  fea  in  north- 
eastern India  is  rapidly  increasing ;  coffee  is  largely  grovm  in  the  Nilgiris. 
Innumerable  sweet-scented  flowers  deck  the  fields  and  gardens. 

18.  The  animal  world  of  India  is  not  less  interesting.  In  some  of  the 
jungles  the  el^hant  lives  free,  and,  when  domesticated,  is  the  most  patient  and 
docile  of  creatures ;  the  camel  or  dromedary  and  wild  ase  belong  to  the  diy 
region  of  th^  north-west ;  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo,  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  wHd 
boars,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  the  forests  and  jungles ;  the  lion  is  now  limited  to 
the  north-west,  appearing  only  in  lUgputana  and  Gigrat.  Deer  of  many  spedes, 
as  well  as  the  bisim  and  nilgai,  are  abundant  in  the  hills  and  forests.  The 
yak  inhabits  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya ;  the  goat  is  the  characteristic  animal 
of  the  high  valleys  beyond  Kashmir ;  the  humped  ox  abounds  in  the  plains. 
The  birds  of  India,  except  the  peacock,  are  less  brilliant  in  plumage  than  those 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  parrots,  vultures,  cranes,  flamingoes,  and 
pheasants,  are  the  commonest  Crocodiles  infest  the  river  channels,  and  sharks 
lie  in  wait  at  their  mouths ;  serpents,  large  and  small,  are  very  numerooa, 
the  most  dreaded  being  that  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  cobra  di  capello,  or 
"hooded  snake." 

14.  Almost  all  the  metals  and  minerals  are  represented  in  India,  but  of 
the  useful  metals,  excepting  iron,  the  quantity  ia  not  known  to  be  large.  Coal 
exists  in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  north-east — at  Bardwan,  near  Calcutta, 
and  in  Assam.  Gold  ia  found  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  streams ; 
copper  near  Delhi  and  elsewhere ;  salt  is  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the 
mines  in  the  north-west  of  the  Panjab,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  coast 
lagoons  all  round  India,  and  from  salt-lakes  in  Rig'putana  ;  most  of  the 
precious  gems,  including  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  are  found, 
some  abundantly,  some  rarely,  though  the  supply  of  the  once  fionous  diamonds 
of  Grolkonda  ^  seems  to  have  ceased. 

1  The  diAmonds  obtained  in  the  mines  in  various  parts  of  the  Niaun's  domlaloa 
were  only  cut  and  polished  at  Oolkonda,  near  HaidaralMd. 
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15.  Peoples. — TKe  broad  division  of  the  peoples  of  India,  into 
a  northern  group  of  aryanised  nations,  occupying  the  great  plains 
and  the  northern  seaboard  on  each  side,  and  the  unaryanised 
inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  in  southern  India,  has  already  been 
indicated.^  This  division  also  corresponds  to  that  of  the  languages 
of  India,  separating  those  related  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  language 
of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  the  north,  from  the  Dravidian  and 
Kolarian  of  the  south. 

Between  these  there  occur  mde  native  tribes,  of  which  the  BhUs  and 
Oonds  are  the  most  important,  occupying  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  Malwa 
plateau,  and  the  peninsula  of  Giyrat,  which  can  neither  be  classed  with  one 
nor  other  of  the  above  great  groups,  and  who  are  thought  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  central  India ;  within  the  larger  groups  more  than  sixty  distinct 
nationalities  are  recognised.  To  the  aryanjsed  group  belong  the  BengcM  and 
the  Astamese  in  the  north-east ;  the  Hindus  proper  of  the  Ganges  plain  and 
the  vigorous  JRajpiU  tribes  dominant  in  the  north-west,  the  dark  and  forbidding 
JaU,  also  of  the  north-west,  the  sect  of  the  Sikha  in  the  Paigab  (the  best  cavalry 
soldiers  in  Asia),  the  Marathas,  north-west  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the  Konkanese, 
along  the  coast  south  of  Bombay.  In  the  southern  or  Dekhan  group  of  peoples 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Tamilians,  whose  language  is  spoken  all  over  the 
lowland  of  the  Eamatic ;  the  Tdugu^  northward  of  the  former,  and  the  TtUuva, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Kanara,  beneath  the  Western  Ghats. 

16.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  peoples,  every  stage,  fh>m  the  oldest  and 
highest  oriental  civilisation  down  to  barbsrism,  nearly  approaching  the  lowest 
forms  of  savage  life,  is  represented.  The  Bengali,  though  intellectually  perhaps 
highest  and  most  advanced  in  the  arts,  are  weak  and  cringing ;  in  contrast  to 
these  the  mountaineers  of  the  north-west  are  manly  and  energetic,  the  Marathas 
bold  and  industrious,  the  Gronds  cruel  and  revengeful  barbarians,  resembling 
the  African  negroes,  armed  still  with  bows  and  arrows.  In  those  parts  of 
India  which  have  passed  directly  under  British  rule,  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  national  system  of  secular  education,  and  to  bring  this 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes.  A  sum  of  nearly  a  million  pounds 
sterling  is  annually  devoted  to  this  end.  There  are  well-appointed  universities 
in  Calcutta,  Madns,  and  Bombay,  and  to  these  about  seventy  colleges  in 
different  parts  of  India  are  affiliated. 

17.  Indnstries. — ^Agriculture  employs  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  of  India ;  but  the  Hindu  is  not  a  skilled  cultivator  like  the  Chinese ; 
he  is  almost  always  extremely  poor ;  his  rude  plough  is  drawn  by  oxen  or  by 
bufiUoes;  the  harvest  is  reaped  with  the  sickle.  Bice  is  the  most  extensive  crop, 
and  gives  two  harvests,  one  in  August,  another  in  December.  Cotton  is  native 
of  1^  parts  of  India,  and  large  areas  in  the  upper  Ganges  valley  are  occupied 
by  its  crop,  and  jtUe,  formerly  used  only  for  the  "  gunny  bags,"  in  which  almost 
aU  other  products  of  India  are  packed  for  shipment,  is  now  grown  largely 
for  export  to  be  manufactured  into  carpets  in  Europe ;  nfib  is  also  an 
important  product  of  the  Ganges  valley. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  India  were  famous  in  long  past  centuries  through- 
out the  civilised  world ;  such  were  the  gold  brocades  of  Delhi,  brought  thence 
to  imperial  Rome,  the  muslins  of  Dacca,  made  for  the  Mongol  Court,  and  the 
pattern-coloured  cloths  of  Ealikot  (calico),  the  shawls  of  Kashmir,  and  the 
silks  and  carpets  of  Multan.  All  these  home-made  fabrics,  however,  have 
declined  before  the  products  of  the  great  fitctories  at  home,  which  are  now 

1  See  p.  372. 
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largely  introduced  into  the  country.    In  Indian  architecture^  also,  it  is  remark- 
able tiiat  the  oldest  examples  are  the  finest 

18.  Trade. — ^The  internal  trade  of  India  is  very  laiige,  and  is  now  fuili- 
tated  by  over  10,000  miles  of  railway.  Between  Bengal  and  the  western 
conntries  grain  is  exchanged  for  salt  and  other  products ;  the  pilgrims  stream- 
ing to  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  to  the  great  Uir  of  Hardwar  fi:om  all  parts 
of  India,  give  occasion  for  extensive  commerce,  exchanging  the  diamonds  from  tlie 
south  for  shawls  from  the  north.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Panjab,  at 
the  bridge  of  Atak  over  the  Indus,  and  at  Peshawar,  the  trade  routes  flx>m 
all  parts  of  India — road  and  rail  fi:om  Calcutta,  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
from  Bombay,  and  the  route  from  Central  India — conveige  to  pass  to  Kabul 
and  Persia,  and  northward  to  Bokhara.  By  these  lines  the  Eng^h  cotton 
cloths,  crockery,  and  hardwares,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  tea,  and  pearla,  pass 
northward  towards  Turkistan ;  northward  by  Leh  and  the  Karakoram  Pass 
trade  communications  are  maintained  with  Yarkand :  and,  by  the  dilBcalt 
Himalayan  passes,  with  Tibet  As  yet  no  direct  trade  ronte  exists  between 
Assam  and  China  on  the  north-east  By  sea  in  the  south  a  busy  coasting 
trade  is  maintained ;  com,  sugar,  oil,  silk,  and  many  other  products  of  Bengal, 
are  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  for  the  sandalwood 
and  pepper  of  Malabar,  and  for  the  teak  timber  of  Bombay.  The  expoita 
from  India  to  Britain  have  now  reached  an  annual  value  of  upwards  of 
£35,000,000,  the  staple  articles  brought  home  thence  being  raw  cotton, 
jute,  rice,  linseed,  flax,  tea,  and  hides,  for  which  cotton  manufactured  goods 
and  iron  wares  are  returned.  A  great  traffic  is  also  maintained  with  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlement,  and  Singapore,  and  with  China,  in  which  country 
the  greater  part  of  the  opium  grown  in  Bengal  finds  a  market 

19.  Government. — In  a  political  point  of  view  India  consista 
of — (1)  Twelve  Provinces  under  the  immediate  government  of  Great 
Britain,  occupying  about  one -half  of  its  area ;  (2)  States  under 
the  rule  of  native  princes  subordinate  in  their  general  policy  to 
British  direction  ;  (3)  of  a  few  independent  native  states,  lying 
chiefly  along  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya ;  and  (4)  of  a  few  small 
possessions  remaining  to  France  and  PortugaL^ 

The  home  government  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  is  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members 
composed  chiefly  of  men  who  have  resided  for  a  long  period  in  India.    The 

1  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  DIVISIONS  OP  INDIA. 

A.  BRITISH  INDIA  (1881). 

I.  British  Provimcss— 

Area  in  sq.  m.  PopnlatloKL 

1.  Bengal 155,997  M.6S0,000 

2.  Assam 55,884  4,815.000 

8.  Xorth-Westem  Province  (with  Oude)  .  105.9«1  44,107,000 

4.  Paiuab 107,010  18,851,000 

5.  Central  Province 84,206  0,805,000 

6.  British  Burma 87,220  8,708,000 

7.  Madras 140,480  80,889,000 

8.  Bombay  (with  Bind) 126,458  10,454,000 

9.  AJmer                              2,710  468,000 

10.  Berar 17,728         2,671,000 

11.  Coorg 1,588  178,000 

12.  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  3,286  80,000 

Cairy  forward  .  887,969     198,441,000 
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local  and  ezecntiTe  gOTeniment  in  India  itself  is  vested  in  a  viceroy  or 
goTemor-general  resident  at  Calcutta,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  his  council,  consisting  of  six  members  who  preside  over  the 
departments  of  foreign  affairs,  finance,  agriculture,  the  interior,  military 
administration,  and  public  works.  The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay 
and  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the 
lieutenant-governors  and  chief  commissioners  of  the  other  provinces  by  the 
Governor-General.  The  general  administration  is  conducted  by  Europeans 
belonging  to  the  covenanted  civil  service,  which  is  recruited  fix>m  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  and  by  Europeans  and  natives 
of  the  uncovenanted  service  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  India. 

The  administration  of  the  native  states,  of  which  there  are  between  400 
and  500,  is  generally  vested  in  a  hereditary  despotic  prince  or  ngah,^  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  a  British  resident.  The  European  army  in  India  numbers  about 
65,000  men  ;  the  native  army,  under  British  officers,  125,000  men.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  the  native  princes  of  India  amount  to  about  815,000  men  in  all. 

20.  Revenae. — ^The  main  source  of  public  revenue  in  India  is  the  land- 
tax,*  which  yields  one-third  of  the  whole  receipts.  The  rest  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  opium  monopoly,  and  fix>m  the  tax  on  salt.    The  cultivation  of  opium 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Popalation. 

Brought  fonmd  887,909  198,441,000 
1 1.  Nativb  States  attached  to  British  PBOviitcES— 

1.  Bengal 47,440  2,604,000 

2.  Nor^-wettern  Province         ....  5,125  744,000 

3.  Punjab 114,742  3,861,683 

4.  Central  Province 29,112  1,700,000 

5.  Bombay 66,408  6,942,000 

6.  Madras 9,818  3,001,000 

III.  Native  States  dibbctlt  i>KFmsDK!rt  on  the 
Oovebkor-Oeksral — 

1.  Bi^putana 130,997  11,005,000 

2.  Central  India 89,096  9.201,000 

3.  Baroda  (the  Gaekwar's) 4,899  2,165,000 

4.  HaidaraUd  (the  Nizam's)      ....  80,000  9,168,000 

5.  Mysore 30,600  4,186,000 

6.  Manipur; 7,684  147,000 

Total  native  tributary  States    .       616,220       64,716,000 
Total  A.     .    1.603,189      263,166,000 

B.  INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

1.  Himdlayan  StaUt.  Area  in  sq.  m.    Population. 

Nepal           66,760  1,000.000 

Bhutan 13,600  200,000 

Tribes  N.  of  Assam     .  20,000  100,000 

2,  Tribu  S,  qf  A$$am 18.000  180,000 

ToUl  B.        108.360  1,430,000 

C.  FOBEION  POSSESSIONS. 

1.  French  PosaoHoM  (Pondich^rv,  Ohandar- )  ,<vt  oqa  voi 

nagar,  Karikal,  MahA,  Yanan)       f  ^^  zw.SBi 

2.  PortugwM  PoumioM  (Goa,  DamAon,  Diu)    .  1,437  444,987 

Total  C.  1,633  726,868 

1  R4iah  =  king ;  Mahan^ah  =  great  king. 

s  (^lleeted  in  some  parts  fh>m  wealthy  land-farmers,  called  Zemindan;  in  others 
direct  ttota  the  ryoU,  or  small  cultivators ;  or  from  vWagt  wmmunitin  reg^ed  as 
separate  monidpaiities. 
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is  prohibited  except  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  juice  to  the  GoTemment  it 
a  fixed  price.  In  Bengal  it  is  prepared  at  the  Government  factories  of  Patna 
and  Ohoudpur,  and  then  sent  to  Calcutta  for  export  to  China ;  in  Bombay  it  is 
manufactured  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Gi:grat,  and  passes,  after  paying 
duty,  to  Bombay.  The  largest  branch  of  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army,  the 
maintenance  of  which  requires  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  every  year. 

21.  Bengal  Presidency.  — The  old  Bengal  Presidency  now 
consists  of  ten  distinct  provinces  reaching  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  great  northern  plain  from  the  Panjab  to  Assam,  and  thence 
southward  over  British  Burma.^ 

Bengal,  the  richest  and  most  populous  province  of  India,  extends  over 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Ganges  from  its  delta  back  to  the  base  of  the  Hima- 
laya, eastward  to  the  Garo  and  Tipura  hiUs  south  of  Assam,  and  westward 
to  where  the  Grogra  joins  the  Ganges.  The  tributary  states  attached  to  this 
province  are  those  of  Sikkim  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya  between  Nepal 
and  Bhutan,  of  Kuch  Behar  and  Hill  Tipura  on  the  north-west,  and  of  ChtOia 
(or  Chota)  Nagpur  and  the  Oriasa  MehcUs  extending  south-west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  Within  it  are  the  cities  of  Calcutta  (pop.  685,000),  the  capital 
of  British  India,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hugli  or  western  delta  brandi  of 
the  Ganges,  a  modem  town  built  since  1700  on  the  site  of  a  small  native 
village  called  Kali  Katta,  the  "  village  of  the  goddess  Kali,"  whence  the  name 
of  the  present  town ;  the  town  of  Howrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  great  railroad  terminates ;  Murshidabad,  once  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  splendour ;  Dacca,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine  *'  flowing  water  " 
muslins,  150  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta ;  Bhagalpwr  and  Patna,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges  on  the  west  of  Uie  province.  (SUtak,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mahanadi,  is  the  chief  town  in  the  south-west  maritime 
district  of  Orissa ;  Chittagong,  the  chief  seaport  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
delta.  The  mountainous  forest  slope  of  Sikkim  on'  the  north  has  the  hHI 
station  and  sanitarium  of  Darjiling  (7168  feet  above  the  sea),  where  the 
delightful  climate  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature. 

22.  The  Province  ofAaaam  includes  the  great  alluvial  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra, where  the  chief  pUces  are  Ooalpara  and  Oauhati ;  the  valley  of  the 
Barak-Surma,  with  Sylhet ;  and  the  Gara,  Khasi,  and  Naga  hiUs,  which  lie 
between  these  valleys.     Assam  is  becoming  a  rival  of  China  through  its  tea. 

28.  The  North'VjesUm  Province,  imder  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  has  been  in- 
creased greatly  since  1877  by  the  addition  of  the  former  province  of  Oudh,*  ao 
that  it  now  embraces  all  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  in  the 
great  plain.  Its  great  towns  are  Benares,  the  "  most  holy  city  "  of  the  Hindus, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  ;  AUahaJbad,  the  "  abode  of  AUsh,"  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  ;  the  great  military  station  and  commercial 
town  of  Caumpoor  on  the  right  bank  of  ^e  Ganges,  terribly  memorable  for  the 
massacre  of  English  women  and  children  here  during  the  mutiny  of  1857  ; 
Lucknow,  the  principal  town  in  Oudh,  also  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
insurrection,  where  the  British  garrison  held  out  tUl  they  were  reinforced 
by  General  Havelock,  and  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell;   Agra,*  the 

1  British  Banna  and  the  Andaman  Islands  belong  geographically  to  Farther  India, 
under  which  division  they  are  described  (see  p.  82S). 

>  The  annexation  of  Oudh  la  1866  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy  iasuixectifltt 
in  1867.    TUl  lately  it  constituted  a  separate  chief-oommissionership. 

S  Near  Agra  are  several  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Indian  arehiteotnre :  such  are  the 
Tv4  Mehal,  a  splendid  mausolenm  of  while  marble  buUt  by  the  Bmpeior  Shah  Jahaa, 
and  In  which  he  is  buried ;  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Akbur  at  SHeandrOt  north  of  the 
city ;  and  the  MoH  Mat^,  or  "  Pearl  Mosque,"  hi  tha  Fort 
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lesidence  of  the  Mogul  emperors  from  1504  till  1607  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jnmna;  the  trading  towns  of  Farukhabad  near  the  Ganges,  and 
BareU  north  of  it,  with  Shdh^dkanpvr  between ;  and  Mirat  {Meerui)  midway 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

24.  The  LietUenatU'Oovemorship  of  the  Paitjab  reaches  fi:om  the  Jumna 
to  the  Sulaiman  mountains  on  the  north-western  boundaiy  of  India.  Its  great 
cities  are  those  of  Ddhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  the  ''  Bome  of  India,'' 
in  all  that  relates  to  ancient  grandeur,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the  fifth 
Mogul  Emperor,  Shah  Jahan,  founded  the  great  modem  town ;  Lahore  on 
the  Ravi,  iJie  meeting-point  of  the  great  railway  lines  of  north-west  India  ; 
^mntezr,  near  it,  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  Sikhs,  containing  the  ''  pool  of 
immortality,"  on  an  islet  in  which  stands  the  chief  temple ;  Atak,  a  fortress 
at  the  great  crossing-place  of  the  Indus  ;  and  Peshavxir,  in  the  extreme  north- 
western comer  of  Indai  on  the  main  route  into  Afj^faanistan  ;  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  town  of  MuUan  near  the  Chinab^  in  the  south,  and  Dera 
Ismail  and  Dera  Ghazi-Khan,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Simla^  the 
viceroy's  summer  resort,  lies  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalaya,  7084  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  great  tributary  state  of  the  Paigab  province  is  that  of  Kashmir,  a 
territory  much  larger  than  our  island  of  Great  Britain,  reaching  fi:om  the  plain 
of  the  Pa^jab  northward  over  the  western  Himalaya  ranges  to  the  borders  of 
Tibet ;  h  has  splendid  and  sublime  scenery,  huge  forest-covered  mountains, 
deep  gorges  and  valleys  filled  with  rich  and  varied  vegetation.  Its  <dimate 
has  four  seasons  like  those  of  Europe,  winter  covering  the  ground  with  snow  ; 
its  people  include  races  of  Hindu  and  Tatar  type  the  latter  existing  especially 
to  the  north-east ;  its  goats,  yaks,  and  wild  sheep  yield  the  wool  fix>m  which 
the  famous  shawls  of  Kashmir  are  made ;  and  its  rosefields  give  the  finest 
attar.  The  beautiful  "  Vale  of  Kashmir  "  within  it  is  an  expansion  of  tiie 
valley  of  the  upper  Jhilam  river,  and  is  an  oval  plain  about  60  miles  long  and 
10  mhes  wide,  within  which  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation.  Here  also 
is  Srinagar,  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  The  districts  of  Baltistan  and 
Ladakh,  between  the  Karakoram  range  and  the  Himalaya,  are  included  in  this 
territory,  their  chief  towns  being  Shardo  and  Leh  on  the  upper  Indus.  Next 
to  Kashmir  the  Sikh  principality  of  Patiala  and  the  Mohammedan  country 
of  Bahanalpur  are  the  leading  native  states  dependent  upon  the  province. 

25.  The  Chi^  Cof/imissionerahip  of  the  Central  Province,  formed  into  a 
separate  division  of  British  India  as  lately  as  1861,  extends  over  the  northern 
area  of  the  Dekhan  plateau  mainly  between  the  upper  Narbada  and  Tapti  and 
the  upper  Mahanadi  and  Godavari.  Alternating  in  hill  and  valley,  wood- 
land and  cultivation,  the  general  aspect  of  this  province  is  gratefrd  to  eyes 
fatigued  by  the  sameness  of  the  dusty  Indian  plains.  Its  capital  town  is  Nag- 
pur,  on  tiie  stream  called  the  Nag,  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari,  a  large 
trading  place  celebrated  for  its  cloth  fabrics.  A  railway,  following  the  line  of 
the  Puma,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapti,  unites  it  with  tiie  main  line  between 
Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Of  the  fifteen  native  states  depending  upon  this 
province,  Bastar  is  the  most  important 

26.  Under  the  Gtovemor-General  of  India  are  the  Provinces  of  (1)  AJmer, 
an  isolated  tract  lying  along  the  Aravali  hills  in  the  midst  of  Rajputana ;  (2) 
Berar,  a  valuable  province  lying  west  of  Nagpur  between  the  Wardha  tribu- 
tary of  the  Godavari  and  the  Tapti,  with  the  town  of  Afwraoti  on  the  railway 
between  Bombay  and  Nagpur,  and  the  walled  town  of  JEUichpur  ;  (3)  Coorg, 
a  rugged  mountain  district  between  Mysore  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
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27.  Madras,  now  a  Pioyince,  having  the  same  extent  as  the 
old  Presidency,  reaches  from  Qanjam  sonth  of  Cuttak  and  the  delta 
of  the  Mahanadi  to  the  Malabcur  coast,  embracing  the  maritime 
plains  round  the  sooth  of  the  promontory  of  India. 

The  moet  important  native  states  attached  to  it  are  those  of  Travanhor,  in 
the  extreme  south-west,  and  CceKin,  north  of  it,  beneath  the  Ghats.  Madras 
(406,000),  the  only  large  city  of  the  Prorince,  extends  along  the  immediate 
coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  Bengal  for  nine  miles,  and  consLsts  of  the  Eoropean 
quarter,  which  has  grown  np  round  Fort  St  George,  built  in  1639  on  the  first 
territory  acquired  by  the  British  in  India,  and  the  **  pettsh  "  or  native  town.  Its 
rosdstesd  is  good,  but  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore  through  the 
heavy  surf  is  generslly  difficult,  and  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  slmost  impossible.  The 
other  important  cosst  towns  and  trading  places  are: — Vizoffapatam  and 
MaguUpaiajiif  north  of  Madras;  Cuddalore,  Tranquebart  Negapatam,  and 
Tuticorin,  south  of  it,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  and  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  Trivan- 
drum,  Cochin,  Calicut,  Cannanore,  Beypur  (the  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Madras),  and  Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  Vellar,  a  fortified  town  on 
the  Palar,  and  on  the  railway  west  of  Madras ;  Danjore  and  Triehinopoli,  on 
the  Kavari  river;  Mcuiwra,  remarkable  for  its  pagodas,  and  TinneieUi,  in 
the  south,  are  the  important  towns  of  the  interior  of  the  Presidency ;  Areat, 
on  the  Palar,  west  of  Msdras,  is  the  scene  of  dive's  fiunous  victory  ia  1751. 

28.  Bombay. — The  Province  of  Bombay  reaches  along  the 
western  borders  of  India  from  Mysore  to  Sind,^  in  the  plain  of  the 
Lower  Indns. 

Its  capital,  Bombay*  (778,000),  on  the  south  comer  of  its  island,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  outlet  of  India,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its  trade 
with  Europe.  From  it  railways  have  been  made  to  bring  to  it  the  traffic  of 
Gigrat  in  the  north,  Calcutta  and  the  great  towns  of  the  Ganges  valley  in  the 
east,  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Madras  in  the  south-east.  After 
Madras  it  is  the  oldest  British  possession  in  India,  having  been  ceded  to 
Charles  II.  in  1661  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  queen,  Catherine  of  PortugaL 

The  other  great  towns  of  the  Presidency  are  Puna,  south-east  of 
Bombay,  the  former  Maratha  capital,  and  now  the  great  military  station  of 
the  Ddchan,  1800  feet  above  the  sea ;  Nagik,  a  sacred  city  of  tiie  Hindus, 
north-east  of  the  capital ;  Surat,  on  the  Tapti,  near  its  mouth,  the  site  of  the 
first  English  factory  in  the  Mogul  dominions ;  Ahmadabad,  farther  north,  is 
an  ancient  walled  city,  connected  by  rail  with  Bombay ;  Karachi,  the  great 
port  of  Sind,  almost  at  the  western  extremity  of  India ;  and  Haidarabad, 
the  walled  capital  of  Sind,  near  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The 
most  important  of  the  many  native  states  attached  to  the  Bombay  Presidency 
are  those  situated  in  Giyrat  and  Each  (Cutch),  especially  the  Kathiawar  group. 

29.  Tribntary  Native  States.->The  laigest  group  of  Native  States 
which  remain  separate  from  the  Presidencies,  but  which  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  sgents  appointed  by  the  British  Viceroy,  is  that  of  the  immense 
thinly-peopled  tract  of  Jtqjputana,  which  lies  south  of  the  Pa^jab,  between 
Sind  on  the  west  and  Central  India,  including  the  Great  Indian  Desert  and 
the  Aravali  range,  excepting  the  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  i^'mer. 

1  From  the  Indos  or  Slndhu  =  "  sea." 

s  The  native  name  is  Mambai,  from  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Kamba.  The  Portu- 
guese made  of  this  Bom  Bahia  =  good  hay  or  port,  in  reference  to  its  excellent  harbour 
and  anchorage,  whence  oar  name  Bombay. 
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ThiB  group  comprises  no  fewer  than  nineteen  separate  states.  The  most  im- 
portant towns  of  this  region  are  Joipwr^  a  walled  city  in  the  east,  founded  by 
Jai  Sing  XL,  the  famous  astronomer,  in  1728,  and  the  residence  of  the  British 
political  agent ;  Jodhpwr^  the  capital  of  the  largest  of  the  Bigput  states ;  and 
BUoaner,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desolate  plain  of  the  Thar. 

The  separate  states  of  the  Ctntral  India  Agency,  extending  over  the 
plateau  of  Malwa,  between  Ri^putana  and  the  Central  Provinces,  are  also 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  British  agent  for  this  group  resides  at  Indore, 
in  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The  largest  of  them  is  that  of  OvxUwr,  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  Sindia  fiunily,  in  several  detached  portions  in  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Chambal,  Tapti,  and  Narbada.  Its  capital  town  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  hill  forts  of  India,  was  scaled  by 
the  British  in  1779  and  again  in  1868,  and  is  now  occupied  by  their  troops. 
Ujain^  north  of  Indore  in  the  same  territory,  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the 
fiGndiis,  and  the  first  meridian  of  their  geographers.  Bhopal,  a  Mohammedan 
state  in  the  Vindhya  range,  is  also  important.  The  Bunddkhand  group  of 
states,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Central  India,  and  the  BhagaUchomd  or 
Bewah  group,  rising  in  the  plateaus  above  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  form  minor 
agencies-  of  Central  India. 

Baroda  is  an  important  native  state^  between  the  lower  Narbada  and  the 
Hahi  river,  which  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kambay,  and  its  capital  of  the 
same  name,  a  large  and  well-built  city  on  the  northern  railway  from  Bombay. 

The  native  state  of  HaidaraiKui^  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain,  occu- 
pies the  central  area  of  the  Dekhan  plateau,  and  is  governed  by  a  potentate 
called  the  Nizam  or  "  Regulator,"  a  titie  assumed  by  the  Viceroy  of  the 
Dekhan  when  he  made  hiniself  independent  of  the  Mogul  Empire  on  its  disso- 
lution in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  city  of  HaidarcSfad,  the  Nizam's 
capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  British  Resident,  is  a  finely-placed  fortified  city, 
near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  The  ruins  of  Odkonda,  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Dekhan  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  lie  seven  miles  west,  and  the  British  military  cantonments  of  Sikan- 
darahad  six  miles  north  of  Haidarabad.  Awrangabad,  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  territory,  contains  the.palace  of  Aurangzebe,  and  the  mausoleum 
built  by  him  after  the  model  of  the  Tiy  Mahal  of  Agra.  Aaai  (Assye),  the 
scene  of  Wellington's  great  victory,  lies  in  the  same  region. 

MyBore,  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  apex  of  India, 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats  and  the  Nilgiri  hills,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  elevated  undulating  table-land  watered  by  the  upper  Kavari, 
wiUi  here  and  there  remarkable  isolated  granite  rock  masses  called  doorga 
(from  dwr-gOf  difficult  of  access),  generally  crowned  by  fortresses ;  Mysore, 
the  present  capital  town,  lies  a  short  distance  south  of  SeringapcUam,  the 
former  capital,  famous  for  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  British  in  1799,  after 
which  this  territory  fell  into  our  hands  ;  Bangalor,  north-east  of  Mysore,  is 
the  great  military  station  of  this  territory. 

Manipur  \b  a  rugged  mountainous  country  south  of  Assam,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Burma,  inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild,  warlike  tribes.  The  capital 
town  of  the  same  name  is  on  an  upper  tributary  of  the  Irawadi. 

30.  Jndependent  States. — Most  important  of  the  territories  within  the 
geographical  limits  of  India  which  still  retain  thehr  independence  of  Britain  is 
tiie  Himalayan  state  of  Nepal,  which  reaches  along  the  face  of  the  mountains 
from  where  the  Gogra  tributary  of  the  Ganges  takes  its  rise,  to  Sikkim  in  the  east, 
reaching  down  fi:om  the  snowy  crests  and  passes  into  Tibet  to  the  uninhabited 
jungle  of  the  Tarai,  which  separates  it  fix>m  the  British  provinces.  It  occupies 
a  space  nearly  as  large  as  Eiigland,  but  its  surfoce  of  mountain  and  valley  is 
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natorallj  chancteriBed  by  the  widest  eztremefl  in  dimate  and  vegetation.  Its 
inhabitants  belong  to  various  races  and  tribes,  and  almost  every  valley  and 
village  is  practically  independent  of  the  others.  In  the  middle  of  last  centory, 
however,  the  tribe  of  the  OhoorkaSt  Hinduised  Tatars,  gained  the  ascendency, 
and,  invading  Tibet,  drew  down  on  themselves  a  large  Tibetan  army,  after 
which  Nepal  became  a  Chinese  dependency.  The  incnnions  on  British 
territory  by  the  Nepalese  gave  occasion  for  the  British  invasion  of  1815, 
after  which  a  peace  was  ratified  by  which  the  paramount  power  of  Britain  was 
recognised,  and  an  Eng^h  Resident  was  placed  at  Kathmandu,  the  capitaL 
Besides  this  Resident,  however,  no  Englishmen  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country 
for  its  exploration,  and  our  Government  has  little  influence  in  the  country. 
The  existing  relations  between  Nepal  and  China  are  obscure,  but  it  is  said  that 
an  embassy  ia  sent  every  five  years  with  presents  to  the  Court  of  Peking. 

BhtUarif  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  east  of  Sikkim  and  north  of  the  valley 
of  Assam,  is  also  an  almost  unknown  r^on.  Its  small  Buddhist  population, 
divided  between  idle  priests  and  wretch^  cultivators,  is  under  a  **  Deb  imah  " 
or  temporal  sovereign,  and  a  "  Dhurm  Rigah  "  or  spiritual  ruler.  The  chief  town 
appears  to  be  that  of  Funakha,  on  a  northern  tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra. 

Even  less  is  known  of  the  wild  tribes  who  occupy  the  Himalayan  slope 
east  of  Bhutan.  The  peoples  of  Assam  are  descendants  of  the  Tatar  peoj^e 
who  conquered  that  part  of  India,  and  held  it  against  the  great  Mogul  till  tiie 
whole  province  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  They  are  partly  Hindu, 
partly  Mohammedan,  but  many  wild  indigenous  tribes  still  inhabit  the  inac- 
cessible jungle-covered  hills  between  Assam  and  Burma,  some  of  them  black 
undersized  and  naked  savages,  living  in  huts  constructed  on  scaffolds,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  other  rude  weapons. 

81.  Foreign  Possessions. — ^The  towns  and  small  territorial  possessions 
still  retained  by  the  French  in  India  are  with  one  exception  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  BengaL  PondicMry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  86  miles  south  of 
Madras,  first  occupied  by  the  French  in  1672,  and  finally  restored  to  them  by 
the  English  in  1815,  is  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  India.  Chandttmagar, 
on  the  Hugli,  17  miles  from  Calcutta,  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  British,  and 
restored  in  1816  ;  it  trades  with  Calcutta.  Yanaon  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavari ;  KarihU,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Kavari,  in  the  south  ;  and  MaMi, 
the  only  French  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  lies  north  of  Cajicut. 

The  Portuguese  hold  a  large  territory  at  GoOf  in  the  middle  of  the  west 
coast,  which  was  conquered  by  Albuquerque  in  1503 ;  its  old  capital  has 
fallen  to  decay ;  the  newer  one  of  Panjim  or  New  Goa  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  Indian  possessions,  and  lies  on  one  of  the  best  natural 
harbours  of  this  side  of  India.  Damdin  lies  south  of  Surat,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Eambay,  and  has  a  small  fortified  port  2>tu,  idso  a  seaport,  is  on  an 
islet  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Gi:grat,  and  was  acquired  in  1515. 

Cbtlon.* 
1.  The  great  peax-shaped  and  mountainous  island  of  Ceylon,  de- 
pending from  India,  265  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  may  be  com- 
pared with  Ireland  in  extent  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  but  almost  united  to  it  between 
these  waters  by  the  singular  natural  banier  called  Adam^s  Bridge,* 
which  only  allows  the  passage  of  ships  by  two  narrow  channels.' 

1  Native  Singhala  (  "  lion-land  '* ),  ancient  Taprchane. 

s  The  Mohammedans  believe  that  when  Adam  was  driven  out  of  the  paradise  of 
Ceylon  he  left  it  by  this  chain  of  sandbonlu. 
>  The  Pambam  and  Ravutwaram  channels. 
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The  surface  consists  of  a  low  maritime  belt,  fringed  with  palm-covered 
islets  and  coastal  lagoons,  encircling  an  interior  table-land,  the  elevation  of 
which  has  given  it  the  climate  and  varied  vegetation  which  make  the  island 
the  most  delightful  of  the  east—*'  the  jewel  of  the  eastern  seas."  The  lower 
ranges  piesent  verdant  slopes ;  lozniiant  forests,  overhung  by  creepers,  cover 
the  higher  hiUs ;  tree-ferns  and  gigantic  rhododendrons  next  appear,  and  the 
innermost  peaks  shoot  np  bare  and  rocky  in  fantastic  forms.  Between 
the  peaks  deep  goiges,  opening  to  wider  valleys,  radiate  outward.  The  highest 
summits  are  those  of  PedrotaUoffoUa,  8280  feet,  and  Adam*s  Peak,  7420  feet. 

2.  The  north-east  mofuoon  blows  from  November  till  February;  the 
south-west,  from  April  tiU  September,  with  calms  and  variable  winds  between. 
Both  monsoons  bring  rain,  which  falls  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  faces 
the  wind  for  the  time,  leaving  the  other,  or  leeward  side,  dry.  On  the  one 
side  the  rivers  are  then  flooded,  while  on  the  other  the  tanks  filled  during  the 
last  rains  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  irrigating  the'  land,  and  vice  veraA. 
Beyond  this,  a  difference  in  seasons  is  scarcely  noticeable,  the  climate  being  in 
general  very  healthy,  and  the  temperature  remaining  nearly  constant  through- 
out the  year. 

8.  Among  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  this 
island  the  most  valuable  are  oqfee,  introduced  fit>m  Arabia,  and  grown  in  the 
planUtions  which  extend  along  the  hill  slopes^  between  1000  and  2600  feet 
above  the  sea ;  einnainon,  the  bark  of  a  species  of  laurel ;  and  the  coeo-mU 
paJm,  which  flourishes  all  round  the  south  and  west  coasts,  yielding  fruit,  oH, 
and  the  useful  fibre  called  '*  coir."  Tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  also 
grown  in  all  parts,  and  the  forests  have  many  trees  whose  timber  is  of  great 
value.  The  animals  resemble  those  of  India ;  the  tiger  and  lion  are  absent, 
however,  though  elephants  abound.  The  gems  of  the  islands,  especially 
sapphires^  have  been  celebrated  fit>m  time  immemoriaL  A  celebrated  pearl- 
fishery  is  earned  on  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  best  divers  remain 
eighty-seven  seconds  under  water. 

4.  The  people  of  Ceylon,  numbering  abont  2}  millions,  consist  of  the 
Singhalete,  the  meet  numerous,  the  descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the 
Valley  of  tiie  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the  island  about  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  delicate  in  limbs  and  features,  ftlse  and  cowardly ;  the 
TcBnUUj  who  have  come  across  fh>m  the  mainland  of  Southern  India  in  large 
numbers,  and  who  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  the  island ;  the  Moormen,  MohimLmedans  of  Arab  descent  it  is  believed,  who 
are  met  with  everywhere  as  active  traders ;  and  the  remarkable  tribes  of  the 
Vadda,  outcasts,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  Ceylon, 
living  in  the  woods  and  remote  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  in  a 
state  of  complete  barbarism,  scarcely  removed  fh>m  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
Only  6000  Britiah  and  14,000  other  Europeans  are  resident  in  Ceylon. 

Buddhism  is  the  prevsiling  religion  of  the  island.  A  mark  five  feet  long 
in  the  rock  of  Adam's  Peak  is  revered  as  the  sacred  footprint  of  Buddha,  and 
a  piece  of  ivory,  supposed  to  be  his  sacred  tooth,  is  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine  at  Kandy. 

5.  Ceylon  (which  fdl  under  our  rule  in  1815)  is  a  British  colony  under  a 
Governor,  who  is  independent  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Its  trade  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Britain  and  with  India,  exporting  coffee»  coco-nut  oil,  and 
cinnamon,  and  receiving  manufactured  goods.  Colombo  (112,000)  ^  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  well-fortified  capital  and  seat  of  government,  and  by  far  the 
largest  town.  It  has  a  large  share  of  the  commerce,  though  its  port  is  small, 
and  large  vessels  must  lie  off  in  tiie  roads.    Kandy  (the  "  hill "),  the  former 

1  Properly  Coramba  s  "  the  harbour." 
Y 
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capital,  ii  high  in  the  monntainoiiB  interior  of  the  island.  TfineomaU  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  north-east  coast,  and  haa  a  fine  landlocked  harbour ;  but 
the  aecnre  port  of  OalU^  or  Point  de  GMle,  at  the  eonth-weet  extremity  of  the 
ialand,  has  become  of  very  great  importance  as  the  central  station  and  depot 
of  the  great  lines  of  steam  commnnication  in  connection  with  the  Soes  Canal, 
Bombay,  Calcatta,  Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Aoatralia. 

6.  The  Laccadive  liUmdi^  the  higher  peaks  of  coral  atoUfi,  foim 
a  cliuter  about  150  miles  off  the  Malabar  coast,  are  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  Indo-Arab  origin  called  ^^  Moplays,"  and  are  tribntaiy  to 
Madias.  The  M<Udive  >  coral  chain,  south  of  the  former^  extends  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  Its  palm-covered  islets  are  pardy 
inhabited  also  by  Mohammedans,  whose  sultan  pays  tribute  to  the 
Qovemor  of  Ceylon«  Fishing  for  the  ^  cowrie  "  shells^  which  circu- 
late as  money  in  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  Africa,  gives  employment  to  the  islanders.  The  Ghagot  Areki- 
pelagOf  south  of  the  equator,  a  continuation  of  this  chain,  belongs  to 
Britain,  but  is  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Mauritius. 

FARTHER  INDIA. 

1.  The  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  extending  south  from 
China  and  Assam,  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea, 
occupies  a  space  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  our  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  formed  by  long  ranges  reaching  south  from  the  great 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  broad  valleys  between  which  are 
watered  by  its  four  great  rivers,  the  Irawadi,  the  Salwin,  the 
Menam,  and  Me-khong  ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  lies  within  the 
tropical  zone,  and  in  its  hot  moist  climate  v^tatiLon  flourishes 
with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Its  peoples,  excepting  the  Malays 
of  the  long  southern  peninsula,  and  the  Kambodians,  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  family,  and  their  languages  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  China  and  Tibet.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  peninsula  except  among  the  Malays,  who  are  chiefly  Moham- 
medans. The  despotic  empires  and  kingdoms  between  which  the 
greater  part  of  Farther  India  is  divided  are  still  far  beneath  the 
empire  of  China  in  civilisation,  and  include  within  their  limits  many 
tribes  scarcely  removed  from  complete  barbarism. 

We  shall  take  up  their  description  in  the  order  given  in  the  note.' 

I  Lakara  DirhA,  or  hondred  thousand  islands. 

s  Mai  =  a  thousand ;  thousand  Isles ;  or  from  Halays-Divha  =  the  islands  of  Ualsya- 

vari,  or  Malabar.  Area.  -  Population. 

•  British  Bunnsn  provinces  87,220  8,707,600 

Bunnan  Empire 201,700  4,000,000 

Siam 281,000  5,750.000 

Annam, 170.000  18.000.000 

Frenoh  Cochin  China        ....  27,500  1,050,000 

Cambodia 32,400  890,000 

Independent  MaUcca  States     .  81.500  800,000 

BritUh  Straito  SetUements  1,445  350,100 

Fsither  India  .      882,855  84,647,700 
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British  Burma. 

2.  The  northern  division  of  British  Burma,  called  Arakan^  occnpiee  the 
narrow  slope  between  the  crest  of  the  Roma  jnourUainSf  which  shut  in  the 
vaUey  of  tiie  Irawadi,  and  the  low  coast  of  the  Gtdf  of  Bengal,  which  is 
broken  by  many  creeks,  and  fringed  by  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  Bamri  and  Chednba.  Much  of  the  low  country  is  still  covered  with  jimgle, 
and  the  climate  there  is  unhealthy ;  but  the  ordinary  products  of  India  are 
grown  in  abundance^  and  large  parts  of  the  marshy  land  are  specially  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  the  staple  export  of  the  province.  Its 
people  are  partly  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  partly  the  aboriginal  Burmese 
tribe  called  the  Mttghs.  Arakan,  the  old  capital,  lies  fifty  nJlee  from  the  sea 
on  the  north.  Akyab,  on  one  of  the  coast  islands,  is  the  most  important  town 
and  seaport  of  the  division. 

8.  The  central  division  of  Pe^,  formerly  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
province  of  the  Burmon  empire,  was  annexed  after  the  war  of  1862.  It  lies 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  Iniwadi,  and  comprises  the  vast  delta  of  the  river, 
which  covers  a  space  of  about  ten  thousand  square  miles,  with  its  network 
of  small  channels.  Jtiee  is  the  great  product  of  this  alluvial  region.  The 
higher  grounds  round  it  have  the  finest  teak  forests  in  the  world,  which  give 
the  most  valuable  shipbuilding  timber  of  the  Indies.  Pegu,  the  old  capital  of 
the  province^  lies  inluid,  but  Jiangoon  (184,200),  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the 
delta  of  the  Irawadi,  is  by  far  the  largest  town  and  trading  port  of  the  province. 
Ptome  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  the  interior,  and  Basaein,  on  a 
western  branch  of  the  delta,  are  also  important  places.  The  minority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Bttrmeae,  but  a  strange  tribe  called  the  Karetu,  who  have  a 
tradition  of  their  migration  firom  ilBLr  north,  live  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  north- 
east of  Pegu. 

4.  The  southern  division  of  British  Burma  is  that  of  Tenatserim,  which 
includes  the  province  of  Martaban.  It  extends  along  the  forest-covered 
western  sbpe  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  from  the  lower 
Salwin  river  to  the  Isthmus  of  Kra.  Its  coasts,  unlike  those  of  Arakan,  are 
bold  and  rocky  and  fringed  with  islands.  The  interior  is  a  wilderness  of 
thickly  wooded  hills  with  long  valleys  running  north  and  south  between  the 
parallel  ranges,  in  which  wild  animals,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger, 
especially,  are  very  abundant ;  coal  and  iron  seem  to  be  widely  spread  through 
the  country.  The  chief  town  and  seai)ort  is  that  of  Maulmein,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwin,  fh>m  which  great  quantities  of  teak  timber  are  sent  out ;  opposite 
it  is  the  smaller  town  of  MartaJbai^  the  first  place  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  in  1852,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  wide  gulf  between  Tenasserim 
and  Pegu.  Ainhergt^  a  little  farther  south,  is  also  a  timber  port  Tavoy  and 
Merffuif  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  to^^rds  the  south  of 
the  division,  are  the  other  considerable  trading  towns.  The  innumerable  islets 
of  the  Mergui  archipelago  off  the  coast  are  famed  for  their  edible  birds'  nests, 
which  form  a  great  article  of  commerce. 

Over  all  the  coasts  of  British  Burmah  the  wet  season  (May  to  October) 
brought  by  the  south-west  monsoon,  alternates  with  the  dry  season,  or  that 
during  which  the  north-east  wind  blows. 

5.  The  Andajnan  and  Nicobar  Idanda,  which  stretch  southward  along  a 
line  connecting  the  extreme  point  of  Arakan  with  Sumatra,  present  themselves 
as  the  summits  of  a  submerged  mountain  range.  The  Andamans  were  first 
occupied  in  1789,  the  Kicobars  in  1869.  Port  Blair,  on  South  Andaman, 
and  Nankowi,  a  small  island  in  the  Nicobar  archipelago,  are  convict  estab- 
lishments. 
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BURMA. 

6.  The  Empire  of  Bttrma  is  now  confined  to  the  north-western 
interior  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  borders  northward  on  the  Chinese 
province  of  Tiinnan  and  the  Patkoi  range,  which  separates  it  from 
Assam  ;  from  Arakan,  on  the  western  seaboard,  it  is  separated  by 
the  Roma  range  ;  and  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  British 
province  of  Pegu  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  thus  includes  all 
the  central  and  upper  basin  of  the  river  Irawadi,  and  it  is  along 
the  valley  of  that  river  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  and 
the  most  settled  portion  of  the  state  extend.  Eastward,  Burma 
embraces  the  central  portion  of  the  corresponding  valley  of  the 
Salwin  ;  and  a  semi-independent  region,  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tribes  called  the  Burmese  Shans,  extends  still  fiBither  eastward 
across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Me-khong  river.  In  area  the  Burrnan 
territory  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Great  Britain. 

7.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  country  rises  gradually  from 
the  lowlands  of  its  wide  valleys  in  the  south  np  to  a  wild  mountain  region  in 
the  north.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  heat  in  sonthem  Burma  ezoeeds 
100**  Fahr. ;  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  the  sonth-west  monsoon  seta  in, 
bringing  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  till  September,  and  during  which  tiie 
temperature  averages  about  82"*  Fahr.  Along  the  valleys,  rice,  the  chief  crop, 
with  maize,  wheat,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  cultivated :  else- 
where the  forests  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  especially  the  valuable  teak. 
Burma  has  also  great  mineral  wealth :  alluvial  gold  in  the  rivers,  silver  in  the 
mountains  of  the  east,  much  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  lead,  petroleum,  amber 
and  jade,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  elephant  abounds  in  all 
the  forests,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wild  pig.  Domestic 
animals  are  the  oz,  buffalo,  and  horse ;  white  elephants  are  pampered  as  the 
insignia  of  royalty. 

8.  People. — ^The  Burmans  proper  of  the  Irawadi  valley  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  active  people,  though  of  small  stature,  light  brovm  in  colour,  with 
straight  black  hair,  which  they  bind  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
knowledge  and  industry  they  are  lower  than  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese. 
Society  is  divided  among  them  into  seven  classes — ^the  royal  family,  puhUc 
officers,  priests,  merchants,  cultivators,  and  the  outcasts,  who  are  generally 
condemned  criminals.  The  government  is  a  pure  despotimn,  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  every  subject  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign.  With  the  Bur- 
mans,  the  Telaings  or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  have  become 
incorporated ;  but  wild  Kakhyens  and  other  tribes  live  in  the  western  mountain 
border.  The  Skans,  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race,  are  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  peoples  of  Farther  India ;  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  are  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  once  powerful  Shan  empire^  which 
had  its  chief  seat  in  southern  Yunnan ;  this  great  empire  is  now  represented 
by  the  one  independent  state  of  Siam,  all  the  other  divisions  or  petty  states 
into  which  it  has  fidlen  are  tributary  either  to  China,  Burma,  Annam,  or  Siam, 
according  as  they  lie  nearest  those  countries.  The  language  of  ttte  Shans 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Siam,  with  variations  only  in  dialect  Some  parts 
of  the  mountains  reaching  south  into  the  country  of  the  Burmese  Shans  are 
still  occupied  by  wild  tribes,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  aborigines  of 
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this  region,  who  have  been  gradually  driven  to  these  less  accessible  districts. 
Such  are  the  Laos,  described  as  a  small,  ill-formed,  ugly  people,  with  flat  noses 
and  low  brows,  who  keep  all  strangers  out  of  their  fastnesses. 

The  religion  of  Burmah  and  of  the  Shan  states  is  Buddhism,  which  has  been 
preserved  here  in  its  greatest  strictness  of  observance.  Temples,  pagodas,  and 
monasteries  are  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  land. 

9.  Trade. — Since  the  loss  of  the  richest  maritime  provinces  to  Britain,  the 
trade  of  Burma  is  inconsiderable;  the  chief  trade  route  of  the  country  Ib 
naturally  the  river  Irawadi,  which  is  now  regularly  navigated  by  a  British 
steam  flotilla  company.  At  the  head  of  its  navigation  is  the  tovm  of  Bamo, 
at  which  three  overUmd  caravan  routes  fh>m  Yunnan  oonveige^  and  which  is 
consequently  an  important  mart  of  exchange ;  the  journey  over  these  diflicult 
mountain  routes,  however,  requires  six  weeks. 

10.  Towns. — ^The  banks  of  the  Irawadi  in  Burma  proper  are  dotted  with 
towns ;  at  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
cluster  of  cities,  several  in  ruins,  which  have  at  various  times  been  the  capitals 
of  the  empire.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Ava,  whieh  gave  its  name  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  AmarapurOf  which  was  the  capital  before 
1819;  when  Ava,  which  had  again  been  made  capital,  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake in  1889,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  MtUaJiobo,  on  the  oppo- 
dte  side  of  the  river ;  finally,  MandcUay,  north  of  Amarapura,  became  the 
capital  city,  and  thither  was  transferred  the  imperial  residence,  with  its  manifold 
roof  and  sacred  Mi,  or  umbrella,  at  the  top  of  all.  This  town  has  an  enclosing 
wall  and  ditch,  beyond  which  extend  regularly  planned  suburbs ;  it  glitters  with 
gilded  pagodas.  Lower  down  the  Irawadi,  on  its  left  bank,  lie  tiie  ruins  of 
Fa^an,  which  was  the  capital  fh>m  the  ninth  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
remarkable  for  its  architecUiral  remains,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  Burman 
proverb^  **  numberless  as  the  temples  of  Pagan." 

SIAM.^ 

1.  The  central  region  of  Farther  India  is  occupied  by  the 
interesting  Kingdom  of  Siam,  which  extends  northward  to  an  uncer- 
tain limit  with  Burma  in  the  country  of  the  Shans,  and  southward, 
round  the  shores  of  its  gulf,  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
Malay  peninsula.  Westwards  its  limits  are  conterminous  along  the 
hills  with  those  of  the  British  Burman  provinces,  and  eastward  the 
Siamese  territory  reaches  to  the  hills  of  inner  Annam.  The  extent 
of  the  country  is  at  least  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  most  important  district  by  fkr  is  the  wide  valley  of  the  Menam 
river,  which  has  been  called  the  "  Nile  of  Siam,"  since  it  overflows  its  banks 
from  June  till  November,  and  since  the  success  or  fifdlure  of  the  great  rice 
crop  along  its  banks  depends  on  the  regularity  and  amount  of  the  fertilising 
overflow.  This  is  also  the  great  highway  of  the  country,  and  round  it  are 
the  most  settled  and  advanced  districts  of  Siam.  The  extensive  north-eastern 
region  in  the  central  basin  of  the  Me-khong  river  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Laos 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Shans  of  Burma,  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Siamese  proper,  and  slender  in  figure,  and  generally  dependent  on  hunting  for 

1  Native  Thax  or  MMang4kait  the  kingdom  of  the  free.  Oar  name  Siom  is  said  to 
be  from  the  Malay  Sayam  s  "  dark  coloured." 
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their  iii)Miskeiie«.  These  Leotian  tribes  or  little  principalities  send  trflmte  to 
ike  capital  city  of  Bangkok,  in  8iam  proper^  every  three  years,  bnt  are  otiier- 
wise  left  under  their  own  patriarchal  rulers.  The  portion  of  the  aonth- western 
peninsnla  which  is  embraced  within  the  kingdom  of  Siam  is  also  very  loosely 
connected  with  its  government :  the  Saltans  of  the  Malayan  statee  (Patani, 
Quedah,  Eal&ntan,  and  Tringann)  pay  only  a  nominal  triennial  tribute^  sending 
a  golden  or  silver  tree  or  flower  as  an  emblem  of  their  dependence. 

8.  Climate.— The  tropical  climate  of  Siam  is  divided  into  the  hotter  wet 
season,  while  the  south-west  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  cooler  dry,  during  the 
northerly  monsoon.  Laige  areas  of  the  land  are  covered  with  denae  forests, 
which  yield  teak  and  the  perfumed  eagle  wood  in  abundance.  Here,  as  in 
Burma,  the  white  elephant  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  mineral  treasures 
of  the  country  are  very  great  both  in  metals  and  gems ;  rice,  however,  is  the 
great  product  and  export  of  Siam. 

4.  People. — ^The  Siamese  proper  fonn  about  a  third  of  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  within  its  nominal  limits ;  they  are  well-proportioned  people, 
shorter  generally  than  the  Chinese,  but  taller  than  the  Malays,  with  olive- 
coloured  skin  and  black  hair,  which  they  shave  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  supposed  to  resemble  the  lotus  flower,  which  is  a  sacred  object  to 
all  Buddhiats.  The  Laos  fonn  another  third ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Msdajv 
divide  the  remaining  numbers  nearly  between  them.  All  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  Siamese  are  idle  and  ladcmg 
in  enterprise ;  the  slight,  dark,  well-fonned  Malays  of  the  peninsnla  are  in 
part  civilised  and  settled  agriculturists,  part  **  men  of  the  sea,**  sea  gypsies, 
or  pirates,  scouring  the  coasts  in  their  armed  prahus. 

5.  Government. — A  number  of  classes  are  recognised  in  Siamese  society, 
from  the  nobles  and  soldiers  downward  to  the  slaves.^  The  political  power 
rests  with  the  first-named  class,  and  the  highest  authority  is  vested  in  two 
kings,  one  paramount,  who  is  regarded  with  most  reverential  awe,  and  the 
second  subordinate.  The  royalty  is  hereditary,  but  does  not  necessarily  pass 
to  the  eldest  son.  For  adndnistrative  puxposes,  the  country  is  divided  into 
forty-one  provinces,  each  imder  a  governor. 

6.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the  pagodas  in  their  strange 
fonns  with  their  manifold  roo&  are'  the  prominent  buildings  in  all  the  towns. 
There  is  comparatively  little  industry  in  the  cotmtry,  mainly  owing  to  the 
existing  serfdom,  unwilling  labour  being  forced  from  the  lower  classes  during  a 
certain  period  of  every  year  by  the  higher  nobles  or  ovmers  of  the  land  ;  and 
nearly  tiie  whole  of  trade,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
About  the  court,  however,  considerable  literary  activity  prevails;  an  almanack 
is  issued  annually,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Siamese  that  their  late  king  was  master  of  Sanscrit,  of  English,  Lrtin,  and 
French,  and  an  excellent  astronomer. 

7.  Chief  Towna.  — ^The  capital  and  metropolis  of  Siam,  and  the  centre  of  its 
trade,  is  the  dty  of  Bangkok  ((M)0,OOOX  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Menam, 
about  20  miles  above  its  mouth.  Here  are  the  royal  palaces,  with  hundreds 
of  pagodas,  suirounded  by  bamboo  houses  built  on  piles ;  all  the  river  also  is 
covered  with  floating  boathousee.  The  former  capital,  named  Ayuthia,  lay 
about  45  miles  iSuiher  up  the  river ;  it  was  founded  in  1850,  which  date  niaiks 
the  beginning  of  authentic  Siamese  history,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  war  with 
Burma  in  1766.  Shan'ta-bun,  on  the  west  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  south-east  of 
the  capital,  is  a  trading  town. 

1  Called  KhOf  in  contrast  to  the  Thai  or  free  men.  These  are  either  prisonen  of 
war»  debtors  who  are  working  out  their  owlngs,  or  the  very  poor,  who  have  sold  them- 
selves  for  a  livelihood. 
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In  the  tribatary  regions  of  the  Laos  the  moet  important  centre  of  popula- 
tion appears  to  be  the  town  of  Luang  Throbamg^  on  the  central  Me<khong,  the 
capital  of  the  most  northerly  of  these  principalities.  In  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Svm^fora,  near  the  centre  of  its  east  coast,  soulh  of  the  coast  island  of  Tanta- 
1am,  is  a  place  of  considerable  traflSc.  Keda  {Qiuddih)  on  the  west  coast, 
PtUawi^  Kdldntan,  and  Tringanu,  on  the  east,  are  the  capitals  of  the  Malay 
states  which  were  snljected  in  1821. 

ANNAM. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Annam,^  leaching  over  more  than  twice  the 
extent  of  Great  Britain,  includes  the  two  main  diyinons  of  Tong- 
Ktng^  the  wide  alluyial  basin  of  the  Song-Ea  river  next  to  China,  and 
Upper  Cochin  GhtJia,  consisting  of  the  narrow  eastern  maritime  slope 
of  the  peninsula  of  Farther  India  to  the  China  Sea,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  little  known  interior  country  behind  the  mountains 
towards  Cambodia.  The  treaty  of  Hu^  (Aug.  23,  1883)  virtually 
reduces  Annam  to  the  position  of  a  French  dependency. 

2.  Northern  Tong^King  is  moontainons  and  inhabited  by  various  hill  tribes, 
among  whom  are  the  Khae,  who  are  said  to  be  the  aboriginal  people,  and  who 
are  lighter  in  colonr  and  of  bigger  build  than  the  yellow  brown  Annamese,  who 
are  generally  small  and  spare  in  stature,  with  mongol  type  of  feature  and  long 
brown  hair.  The  Song-Ea  fertilises  a  large  area  of  the  centre,  and  its  mibshy 
delta  and  the  coast-lands  south  of  it  give  lai^  quantities  of  rice.  The  fisheries 
of  these  coasts  are  very  extensive,  supplying  not  only  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  people,  but  those  of  southern  China  also.  This  division  of  Annam  has 
a  climate  resembling  that  of  China  in  its  extremes  of  oppressive  summer  heat 
and  severe  winter  cold.  FearAil  typhoons  occasionally  bring  great  destruction, 
especially  to  the  fishing  population.  A  wall  marks  the  boundary  of  Cochin 
China. 

8.  The  narrow  maritime  division  of  Upper  Cochin  China  has  a  good  and 
pleasant  climate  separated  into  the  dry  and  wet  seasons,  the  former  occurring  with 
the  south-west  monsoon,  which  brings  rain  to  the  interior  country  behind  the 
mountaios,  the  latter  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  carrying  with  it  the  vapours 
of  the  China  Sea.  Besides  Ceylon  this  is  the  only  important  cinnamon  yield- 
ing country,  and  this  spice  forms  the  chief  article  in  the  tribute  sAt  to  China. 
Brides  these  divisions,  Annam  embraces  also  a  wide  district  behind  the  moun- 
tains, westward  towards  Cambodia,  the  forests  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
almost  independent  barbarous  tribes  called  the  Moi  or  Lol,  who  are  apparently 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Champas,  and  are  supposed  to  be  aboriginal 

4.  Previous  to  the  Mongol  occupation  of  China  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Annam,  or  the  southern  country,  formed  part  of  that  empire,  and  its  ruler 
still  acknowledges  the  Emperor  of  China  as  his  superior,  though  his  vassal- 
age is  only  nominal.  The  government  ia  a  hereditary  military  despotism, 
seven  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  forming  the  supreme  administrative  body ; 
each  of  the  provinces  into  which  the  country  is  divided  is  under  a  military 
governor.  Every  man  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  years  is  liable  to 
military  service.  Conftidanism  and  Buddhism  are  widespread,  but  the  belief 
in  various  patron  saints  appears  to  be  the  popular  superstition.  Christianity, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  also  taken 

1  Or  Anrnan  s  the  southern  eoontiy.  is"  The  Royal  City  of  the  East" 
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root.    Though  the  langoage  differs  entirely  from  that  of  China,  the  Chinese 
characten  are  employed. 

6.  The  ootmtry  appears  to  be  deficient  in  arts  and  manufactures,  but  as 
shipboilders  the  Annamese  exeeL  A  considerable  trade  is  maintained  with 
Ch^ ;  but  this  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  resident  Chinese  traders,  though  the 
king  of  Annam  himself  is  said  to  be  the  chief  merchant ;  rice,  sugar,  raw  silk, 
cinnamon,  cardamoms,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  and  gums,  are  the  largest  expoois.  Site, 
the  capital  city,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  and  was 
strongly  fortificMl  by  the  French  engineers,  to  whose  aid  the  former  sovereign 
mainly  owed  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Hcmoi  (or  Kesho),  the  chief  town  of  Tong-Ein&  lies  on  the  Song-Ka  river  about 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  a  busy  trading  place.  By^  treaties  con- 
cluded with  France  in  1874  and  1876,  ffai-Phong,  the  port  of  Hanoi,  and 
Thinai  (QuinAon),  in  Cochin  China,  were  opened  to  (Sie  trade  of  the  world,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1885  China  has  acquiesced  in  the  French  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  Tong-King.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  important  trade  route  may 
be  opened  along  the  Song-Ka  river  to  Yunnan  and  Southern  China. 

LOWER  COCHIN  CHINA. 

1.  The  support  given  to  the  ruler  of  Annam  by  Louis  XVI.  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century  was  to  be  repaid  by  a  cession  of 
territory  to  France,  but  the  troubles  which  followed  his  acquisition 
of  Tong-King,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Cambodia  on  the  sonthy  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme.  His  successors  firom  1819 
onward  persecuted  the  French  missionaries,  and  thus  gave  occasion 
for  a  French  expedition  against  Annam  in  1857.  After  Saigon,  the 
chief  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Me-khong  river,  had  been  blockaded 
for  two  years,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1863,  by  which  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lower  Cochin  China  ^  were  ceded  to  France.  In  1867 
three  western  provinces  voluntaHly  submitted  to  French  authority, 
and  in  1883  the  territory  under  direct  French  rule  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Annamese  district  of  Tsian-po. 

2.  The  French  possession  is  a  wide  plain  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  delta  of  the  Me-khong  (short  for  Menam-Khong),  and  cut  through  by  its 
innumerable  channels.  Its  excessive  moisture,  combined  with  the  great  heat, 
brings  about  wonderftil  fertility  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  and  insect  lifB^ 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  country  extremely  unhealthy.  Three  belts 
are  recognised;  first  the  mangrove-covered  swamps  next  the  sea;  then  a 
reed-covered  and  marshy  plain,  and  lastly  a  somewhat  higher  forest-covered 
zone.  The  variety  of  produce  is  very  great;  rice  ia  produced  in  enormous 
quantity,  with  cotton,  tobacco,  ground  nuts  (arachis),  sugar  cane,  maize,  indigo, 
teak,  and  many  other  fine  timbo*  woods,  gums  and  fruits  ;  yet  tiie  spioes  of  the 
islands  are  not  found  here. 

8.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Annamese ;  but  Chinese,  Cambodians,  and 
Malays  are  largely  intermixed;  the  Europeans  are  only  a  few  hundreds  in 
number.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  provinces  which  are  subdivided  into 
prefectures  and  cantons.  Saigon,  the  capital,  near  the  site  of  a  former  extensive 
Chinese  settlement,  is  situated  centrally  on  one  of  the  smaller  navigable  branches 
of  the  Me-khong  delta,  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.    It  is  a  modem  town  with 

1  Nam-ky  =;  the  southern  district 
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nnmeroufl  European  baildings,  including  a  citadel  and  marine  storehonaes. 
MythOf  Bienhoa,  and  Vinhlongf  also  on  a  branch  of  the  delta,  are  rather  great 
baationed  citadelB  on  the  marshes,  than  towns  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Binthuan 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tsian-po  or  Champa,  recently  ceded  to  France. 
This  province  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  resemble  the  Malays  rather  than 
the  Annamese ;  its  great  product  is  the  eagle  or  aloes-wood,  which  diffuses  a 
pleasant  odour  in  burning,  and  which  is  accordingly  in  request  in  all  the 
temples  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  twelve  islets  of  the  Pulo  Condor  group,  about 
80  miles  south-east  of  the  delta  in  the  China  Sea,  also  belong  to  France. 

CAMBODIA." 

1.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  French  occupation  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  was  the  release  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
great  kingdom  of  Cambodia  from  its  dependence  on  Annam  and 
Siam,  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France.  It  lies  between  Siam,  Annam,  and  French  Cochin 
China,  on  three  inland  sides,  the  south  or  south-western  side  extend- 
ing to  the  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  and  it  occupies  a  space  somewhat  larger 
tbim  Ireland. 

2.  All  the  eastern  portion  of  it  is  an  alluvial  plain  through  which  the 
great  Me-khong  river  takes  its  way,  overflowing  its  banks  during  the  five 
rainy  months  of  the  year,  brought  by  the  southerly  monsoon.  From  the 
.  abundance  of  its  rice  supply  this  used  to  be  considco^  the  great  granary  of 
Annam.  Westward  the  country  rises  somewhat  higher  and  is  densely  forest- 
covered  ;  from  this  direction  the  Me-khong  is  joined  by  the  overflow  of  the 
TaU-^p  or  Bien-hoa  lake,  an  expanse  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length, 
which  lies  partly  in  Siam,  partly  in  Cambodia,  and  along  the  shores  of  which 
many  Dunilies  settle  in  the  dry  season  to  take  the  fish  with  which  it  abounds. 

8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  were  the  Khmtr^  a  people  of  Euro- 
pean features  and  polysyllabic  speech,  whose  bygone  culture  is  still  exhi- 
bited by  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Buddhist  temples  and  palaces  at  Angkor 
and  elsewhere.  The  population,  however,  is  now  a  very  mixed  one  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Udong,  the  former  capital,  lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  coimtry,  and  is  a  walled  town ;  Panom-pengt  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  from  the  Tale  Sap  with  the  Me-khong,  is  the  present  capital  of 
Cambodia,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  whose  boats  line  the  river  banks, 
and  who  carry  on  an  extensive  tn^c  This  meeting-point  of  the  river  highways 
is  also  connected  by  canal  with  the  chief  port  of  Cambodia,  that  of  Kamput. 

MALACCA.* 
1.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  excepting  the 
British  possessions,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Malays,  who  have  here  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
driving  the  aboriginal  tribes  into  the  interior. 

This  independent  region,  occupying  a  space  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  is  a 
land  of  green  forest  and  jungle,  full  of  wild  animals,  such  as  elephants,  tapirs, 


1  This  appears  to  be  the  Malav  name :  the  native  one  is  Srok-Khmer. 
t  Probably  from  Maha-lanka  a  Great  Island. 
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tigers,  and  lazge  apes,  crocodiles,  and  snakes ;  its  dimate  is  one  of  exoeesiTe 
moistiire,  for  tiie  rains  are  carried  over  it  by  both  monsoon  winds,  from  the 
China  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  sonth-wert. 
Fine  timber  and  canes,  sago,  peppers,  and  gatta-percha  are  among  its  rich 
vegetable  prodncts,  and  its  mineral  wealth  is  so  great  that  the  name  Ophir  was 
given  to  one  of  its  eastern  mountains  by  the  early  European  settlers.  The 
most  important  of  the  Malay  states  in  this  r^on  are  tiiose  of  Perak  and 
SdangoT  on  the  western  slope  of  the  peninsula,  and  of  Pahang  and  Jckon 
on  the  side  next  the  China  Sea,  each  under  its  native  sultan.  The  Malays, 
whose  characteristics  we  have  previously  described,  seem  to  have  overrun  these 
r^ons  after  the  twelfth  century,  arriving  hither  by  way  of  Sumatra.  They 
were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  are  not 
strict  in  its  observance,  though  Arabic  is  their  sacred  language.  The  black 
tribes  whom  they  have  pressed  into  the  interior  forests  are  called  by  them 
orang-utan^  "  men  of  the  woods,*'  or  orang-iukilt  meaning  mountaineers. 

BRITISH  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

2.  Penangt  or  Prince  of  Wales  laland,  and  the  s&ip  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  opposite  it,  called  WeUesley  province,  form  the  most 
northerly  of  the  "  Straits  Settlements,'*  or  the  British  possessions  on  the  great 
highway  of  trade  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  seas  of  China.  The  island 
was  taken  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1785  Arom  the  Sultan  of  Quedah. 
The  mainland  province  was  acquired  in  1800.  The  province  derives  its  name 
firom  the  fine  betel -nut  or  Penang  palm ;  and  both  districts  aro  ezoeedin^y 
productive  in  timber  and  spices,  as  well  as  in  cultivated  sugar  and  indiga 
The  population  is  chiefly  Malay  and  Chinese,  the  chief  European  settlement 
being  that  of  George  Town,  on  the  west  coast  of  Penang  Island. 

8.  Dinding,  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  coast  between  Penang  and 
Malacca,  togetiber  with  the  ac^aoent  islands  of  Pancora,  has  recently  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain ;  the  area  of  this  new  acquisition  may  be  compared 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  are  a  few  fishing  villages  along  tiie  coast,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  used  as  a  pirates'  haunt. 

4.  Malacca,  on  the  narrower  part  of  the  strait,  a  territory  about  as  large 
as  Berkshire,  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Dutch  in  1825.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  tapioca  (manioc  or  cassava  starch)  and  sago,  and  has  valuable  tin 
mines.  Its  chief  town  and  port  of  the  same  name  dates  back  from  the  time 
of  Albuquerque  (1509),  but  its  former  commercial  importance  has  greatiy 
declined. 

5.  Singapore  Island^  named  from  its  "  city  of  the  lion  "  at  the  soathecn 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  bought  from  the  Malay  sultan  of  Johore  in 
1819,  and  has  become  the  great  dep5t  of  British  trade  in  the  south  China  seas. 
The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  divided  into  European,  Chinese,  and  Malay 
quarters,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

EAST  mDIA  ISLANDS.* 

1.  The  islands  wliich  form  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  stretch 
round  in  a  wide  cnrve  enclosing  the  China  Sea,  from  the  Stndts  of 
Malacca  to  the  Channel  of  Formosa.     Besides  the  laiger  Sanda 

1  Native,  Uymg  Taniia,  or  Land's  End. 

Area  in  square  miles.  PopnlatioB. 

s  Sonda  Islands  and  Malaccas 956,000  27,300,000 

Philippines  and  Sulu  Ivlands 114,000  7,500^000 
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Islands^-Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo  (itself  nearly  as  large  as  Britain 
and  France  together),  Celebes,  Mindanao,  and  Luzon  in  the  Philip* 
pine  group— there  are  countless  smaller  islands  grouped  round  these, 
all  enclosing  sheltered  seas.  These  facilities  of  safe  navigation  and 
the  regularity  of  the  monsoon  winds  have  brought  about  an  essen- 
tially maritime  condition  of  life.  Swift-sailing  proas  and  towns  of 
boats  on  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  characteristic  of  this  region. 
Excepting  the  tropical  forest  lands  of  Brazil,  there  is  no  other  part 
of  the  earth  in  which  vegetation  attains  equal  lururiance,  or  in  which 
animal  life  is  more  exuberant  The  great  curve  formed  by  the  islands 
circling  round  Borneo  is  also  a  belt  of  great  volcanic  activity.  On 
most  of  the  islands  volcanic  cones  have  been  thrown  up.  Many  of 
these  are  constantly  active  ;  and  earthquakes  are  of  veiy  frequent 
occurrence.  The  naturalist  Wallace  has  shown  that  the  archipelago 
is  remarkably  divided  into  an  Asiatic  and  an  Australian  region. 

Shallow  seas  lie  between  Farther  India,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the 
Philippines,  showing  that  these  islands  are  joined  by  a  submarine  plateau  with 
the  continent,  and  must  have  become  separated  in  comparatively  recent  times 
from  the  mainland.  The  elephant  anU  tapir  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  the 
same  as  the  Indian  species;  the  wild  ox  of  Java  also  occurs  on  the  continent; 
and  some  of  the  long-armed  apes  are  common  to  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the 
islands.  But  none  of  these  animals  cotild  have  swum  over  the  wide  arms  of 
the  sea  which  now  separate  the  islands  from  the  continent,  so  that  their  pre- 
sence shows  clearly  that  the  islands  and  the  mainland  must  have  been  one 
continuous  tract  in  former  times.  But  along  a  line  passing  through  the 
stndt  which  separates  the  iBlands  of  Bali  and  Lombok,  east  of  Java,  and 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes,  through 
the  Sulu  Sea,  and  between  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas  to  the  south  of 
them,  a  deeper  trough  of  the  sea  shuts  off  all  the  eastern  islands ;  and  these 
as  evidently  belong  to  the  Atutralian  regum.  Australia  has  neither  apes  nor 
tigers,  deer  nor  oxen  nor  elephants,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  quadrupeds  which  are 
found  in  the  Indian  area.  Instead  of  these  it  has  marsupial  or  pouched  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  opossum  and  kangaroo.  In  place  of  pheasants  and  wood- 
peckers it  has  brush-turkeys  and  cockatoos.  On  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
fh>m  Bali  to  Lombok  this  complete  contrast  of  animal  life  is  at  once  observ- 
able ;  and  between  Borneo  and  Celebes  the  difference  is  equally  striking,  the 
monkeys  which  abound  in  the  forests  of  the  former  island  giving  place  to  the 
prehensile-tailed  opossums  in  the  latter. 

The  zoological  dividing  line  indicated  above  also  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  limit  to  which  the  Indo-Malay  races  have  spread  eastward.  In 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  Celebes,  the  Malays 
now  occupy  the  coast  lands,  and  have  driven  the  aboriginal  Negroid  tribes 
into  the  interior  mountains  and  forests.  In  the  islands  eastward  of  theas^ 
however,  the  Papuan  races  remain  in  possession. 

2.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
or  main  group  of  islands  are  Dutch  colonial  posHSsions  divided  into 
a  number  of  provinces  or  residencies.  The  rich  island  of  Java  has 
become  the  most  important  and  the  most  completely  developed  of 
these  possessions. 
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The  Philippine  group,  in  the  north,  is  for  the  most  part  under 
Spanish  authority.  The  Britidh  hold  Labuan  Island,  Sarawak, 
and  Sahah  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo  ;  the  Portuguete 
have  still  a  small  territory  in  the  eastern  island  of  Timor ; 
and  there  remain  under  indtpendent  native  rulers,  independently 
of  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  only  the  kingdom  of  Brunei  or 
Borneo. 

8.  Sumatra. — ^The  great  island  of  Sumatra,  lying  opposite  our  settle- 
ments in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  is  laiger  than  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
It  extends  folly  a  thousand  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  lying  diago- 
nally and  equally  across  the  equator.  Mountains  and  high  plateaus  traverse  it 
throughout  its  length  on  the  western  border,  reaching  a  height  of  12,140  feet 
in  Mount  Indrapura,  a  little  north  of  the  equator.  Mount  Ophir  or  Telaman 
Peak  (9940  feet)  and  Merapi  are  also  prominent  summits.  The  larger  iiTen 
flow  down  eastward  through  the  wide  alluvial  forest-covered  plains.  Bice, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  sago-palms,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  all  sorts 
of  tropical  fruit^  are  among  its  vegetable  products,  but  black  pepper  is  its 
staple  export,  with  rice  and  camphor. 

Malay  Mohammedans,  and  tribes  which  are  probably  aboriginal,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  wl^ch  reaches  nearly  four  millions.  The 
Dutch  claim  the  whole  of  the  island,  though  the  number  of  resident  Europeans 
is  very  small,  and  large  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  island  are  as  yet  unex- 
plored, and  virtually  independent.  In  the  north  the  warlike  Achinese  have 
at  last  succumbed  to  the  long-continued  efforts  at  their  subjugation  by  the 
Dutch,  by  whose  troops  their  principal  towns  have  been  occupied.  The  Dutch 
territory  is  divided  into  the  five  provinces  of — the  West  Coast  (which  also 
includes  the  islands  of  Babi,  Nias,  the  Batu  and  Mantawi  groups,  lying  off  it), 
Bencoolen,  the  district  of  Lampong  in  the  south,  Palembang,  and  the  East 
Coast  Residency. 

On  the  west  coast  the  chief  ports  and  towns  are  Padang,  the  capital 
of  the  west  coast  government,  lying  right  and  left  of  a  smidl  river  of  its 
name,  founded  in  1660,  when  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  a  neighbouring 
factory ;  Tapanuli  northward,  and  the  pepper  port  of  Bencoolen  southward. 
Palembang,  on  the  Musi  river,  fifty  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  and  Siak 
towards  the  north-east,  are  the  chi^  places  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Sumatnu 

4.  Off  the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra,  filling  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  south  of  our  island  of  Singapore,  lies  the  Biow  Archipelago^  a  richly 
fertile  group,  now  formed  into  a  Dutch  Residency.  They  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  pepper  and  timber  with  the  people  of  the  surrounding  seas,  through 
their  capital  town  and  seaport  of  Riou,  on  an  islet  off  the  south  coast  of  the 
largest  island,  named  Bintang.  This  is  also  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Riow,  now  a  dependent  of  the  Dutch  Government  The  island  of  Lingga^  imme- 
diately south  of  the  equator,  off  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  the  Tumbelan 
group  of  islets,  midway  between  Singapore  and  the  coast  of  Borneo ;  the 
Anamba  Islands,  farther  north,  and  the  }^atuna  Idands,  in  the  China  Sea,  are 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of  Riow. 

5.  Farther  south  than  the  Riow  Archipelago,  separated  by  a  strait  from 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  opposite  Palembang,  lies  the  laige,  thickly-forested 
island  of  Bangka,  or  Banco,  180  miles  long,  and  beyond,  midway  across  the 
Sunda  Sea  to  Borneo,  the  smaller  island  of  BUliton  (Bilitong).  Both  of  these 
Residencies  are  famous  for  their  tin  mines,  which  have  been  worked  since  1709 
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for  the  Dntch  GoTemment,  chiefly  by  Chinese  miners.     They  yield  about 
10,000  tons  of  metal  every  year. 

6.  Java. — This  roost  valuable  of  the  islands  extends  through  a  distance 
of  more  than  600  miles,  from  Sunda  Strait,  -which  separates  it  from  Sumatra, 
on  the  west,  to  Btdi  Strait,  in  the  east ;  but  at  some  points  its  north  and 
south  coasts  are  only  50  miles  apart,  and  its  area  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that 
of  England.  Throughout  its  length  it  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains, 45  of  which  are  volcanic  cones,  or  "Gunongs,"  some  extinct,  others 
emitting  smoke,  and  still  others  subject  to  fierce  eruptions.  Ounong  Semeroe, 
the  highest  of  all,  reaches  12,150  feet.  The  most  fearful  eruption  in  recent 
times  was  that  of  KmkcUoOf  or  Ounong  Bekata,  from  an  island  in  the  Sunda 
Straits,  which  took  place  in  August  1883. 

Java  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive,  and  the  most  populous  island  in 
all  the  tropical  region  of  the  globe.  The  hot  region,  or  that  which  lies 
beneath  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  maize,  indigo,  sugar-cane, 
cloves,  pepper,  and  vanilla.  The  temperate  region  extends  up  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  over  the  plateau  of  Western  Java,  between  elevations  of  about 
2000  and  4000  feet,  and  is  the  best  ground  for  coffee  and  tea  plantations,  besides 
having  a  delightful  climate,  well  suited  to  Europeans.  The  cool  regions  above 
4500  feet  are  restricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  volcanic  cones.  The  rains  are 
brought  by  the  westerly  monsoon  from  November  till  Maroh  ;  easterly  winds 
bringing  dry  weather  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  that 
the  cultivation  and  resources  of  the  island  have  been  so  highly  developed,  and 
that  its  population  has  become  so  great.  The  native  Javanese  are  of  Malay 
race,  in  general  a  quiet,  industrious  people.  Mohammedanism  was  introduced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  taken  root  all  over  the  island,  to  the  almost 
total  exdasion  of  the  former  Brahminical  religion,  the  monuments  of  which, 
temples  and  statues,  are  found  deeply  hidden  in  the  forests.  Chinese  have 
settled  here  in  large  numbers,  as  well  as  Arabs  and  Hindus  ;  but  the  whole 
18i  millions  of  people  in  the  island  are  under  the  control  of  only  twenty- 
eight  thousand  Europeans.  Though  two  states  are  still  nominally  under 
native  Sultans,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  is  under  a  mild 
despotic  government ;  it  is  divided  out  into  28  Residencies,  including  the 
island  of  Madura,  off  its  north-east  coast ;  a  system  of  compulsory  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  enforced  by  native  officials  or  "Regents,"  act- 
ing under  the  Dutch  governors.  Batavia,  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
the  north  coast  of  Java,  is  the  capital  of  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  well  as 
of  this  island,  and  is  a  great  seaport  and  trading  place,  connected  by  tele- 
graph line  with  Singapore.  Bantam,  nearer  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Dutch,  made  in  1602 ;  but  is  now  of  little  importance.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  variety  of  domestic  fowl,  great  in  soul  if  little  in  body, 
was  brought  from  this  place. 

Samarang  is  a  great  port,  near  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  has  its 
European,  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Arab  quarters.  A  railway  across  the  island 
unites  Samarang  with  Djoksokerta,  near  the  south  coast,  passing  by  way  of 
Surakeria,  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the 
midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  district.  Surabayn,  on  the  strait  which  separates 
Madura  from  the  main  island,  and  Probdingo,  farther  east,  are  the  chief 
outlets  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

7.  Borneo. — The  immense  island  of  Borneo,^  after  Australia,  Greenland, 

1  The  Portoguese  form  of  the  name  of  Bnmi  or  Bnmei,  a  coxmtry  on  the.  western 
coast  of  the  island. 
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and  New  Quinea,  the  largert  piece  of  isolated  land  on  the  globe,  lies  centrallj 
in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  between  the  China  Sea  on  the  north-west,  Uie 
Snnda  Sea  on  the  south,  and  Macaagar  Strait  leading  to  the  Sola  and  Mindoro 
seas  on  the  east  It  stretches  oat  more  than  800  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  more  than  600  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  Not  much  is  yet  known 
of  its  interior  regions,  but  chains  of  mountains  seem  to  traverse  its  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west  in  the  direction  of  the  island  of  Palawan,  northward 
of  it,  while,  from  its  central  region,  other  ridges  extend  east  and  south-east 
towards  the  eastern  angles,  enclosing  wide  lowlands,  which,  if  the  sea-leyel 
were  raised,  would  become  gulfs  like  these  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Celebes. 
Mount  Kini  Balu,  or  the  "  Chinese  widow "  (13,670  feet),  in  the  extreme 
northern  comer  of  the  island,  is  the  highest  point  known  as  yet.  Its  chief 
rivers  are  the  Kapuaa,  or  river  of  Pontianak,  flowing  south-west  from  the 
central  moimtains ;  the  Murang,  or  river  of  Baigermassin^  flowing  south  to 
the  Sunda  Sea;  and  the  Kutei,  flowing  eastward  to  the  Strait  of 
Macassar. 

Magnificent  forests  of  iron  wood,  teak,  and  the  gutta  pexcha  tree,  and 
many  others,  besides  palms  and  canes,  cover  the  land ;  here  the  ourang-outang 
builds  his  nest  of  branches,  and  though  the  elephant  is  wanting^  there  an 
tapirs  and  wild  swine,  deer  and  buffidoes,  in  abundance. 

The  human  inhabitants,  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  in  number,  are 
for  the  most  part  Dyaks,  a  taller  and  more  muscular  people  than  the  Malays, 
though  evidently  of  the  same  race,  in  a  great  number  of  small  tribes.  They 
are  partly  enslaved  by  the  Malays  in  the  maritime  districts;  partly  free 
pirates ;  partly  barbarisn  nomads,  in  the  interior  mountain  region.  Tbsre  are 
besides  these  many  Mohammedan  Malays  ;  large  numbers  of  Chinese  colonists, 
living  on  the  coasts  as  traders,  or  employed  in  the  mines ;  and  on  the  east, 
a  number  of  colonists  from  Celebes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  nominally  under  Dutch  rule,  the  independ- 
ent native  kingdoms  of  Sarawak  and  Bruni  and  the  territory  of  Sabab  being 
confined  to  the  north  and  north-western  districts. 

8.  The  Dutch  x^ortion,  which  comprises  a  number  of  tributary  native 
kingdoms  and  rajahships,  is  divided  into  the  two  residencies  of  the  west  coast, 
and  of  the  soiUh  and  east  coasts.  , 

Pontianakf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kapuas,  is  the  capital  of  a  native 
kingdom  of  its  name,  and  a  busy  port,  and  ^e  seat  of  the  Dutch  Resident  of 
the  west  coast  division.  Dependent  on  Pontianak  is  the  state  of  T^n«iaV^  in 
which  was  found  the  great  diamond  of  the  Rajah  of  Matan,  the  largest  known 
(weighing  867  carats).  Farther  north  than  Landak  is  the  territory  of  Mom' 
trado,  which  has  many  gold  mines. 

Bamjermasaing  corresponds  to  Pontianak  in  its  position  near  the  mouth  of 
the  chief  river  of  the  southern  watershed,  and  in  being  the  capital  of  the 
residency  of  the  south  and  east.  The  chief  trading  place  of  the  south  coast, 
however,  is  the  seaport  of  Tabomiau,  southward  of  Ba^jermassin. 

SamarindOf  on  the'  Kutei  river,  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Borneo. 

9.  Saarawakf  a  territory  along  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Datu,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  of  interest  as  having  been  governed  for  twenty-seven  years, 
from  1841  onward,  by  the  adventurous  Sir  James  Brooke  or  Bs^th  Brooke,  who 
did  much  to  civiUse  the  country,  and  to  aboUsb  piracy  in  the  nei^bouzing 
seas.     It  is  now  under  the  rule  of  Sir  James's  son. 

The  independent  Malay  kingdom  of  Brunei,  trom  which  our  name  of  the 
island  is  derived,  occupies  all  the  north-western  slope  to  the  China  Sea,  and  its 
sultan  resides  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  a  wide  northern  hay. 
Opposite  this  bay  is  the  islet  of  Labium,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
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Britain  in  1846,  on  account  of  its  valuable  coal  beds,  and  from  its  convenient 
position  as  a  naval  station  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

10.  Sabah, — ^A  territory  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  with 
a  thinly  scattered  population,  lately  ceded  by  the  sultans  of  Brunai  and  Sulu  to 
an  English  Company,  who  pay  a  yearly  subsidy.  The  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  covered  witii  virgin  forest,  and  is  mountainous.  There  is  a  plain 
near  the  coast  fh>m  15  to  20  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  soil  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca,  and  tobacco.  Sago  is  largely  grown. 
Coal  has  been  found  near  the  sea-shore.  There  is  a  capital  harbour  at  San- 
dakan  in  the  north-east. 

11.  Celebes. — ^The  strangely  shaped  island  of  Celebes,  running  out  in  four 
great  arms,  corresponding  to  four  mountain  ranges  which  extend  from  a 
central  nucleus,  embracing  wide  gulfis  of  the  sea,  is  somewhat  larger  in  area 
than  England  and  Wales,  thou^  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  aUo  rich  in  all  the  products  of  this  luxuriantly  fertile  region,  but 
its  snr&oe  is  less  forest-covered,  more  available  for  pasturing  herds  of  wild 
buffalo,  of  domesticated  cattle,  and  of  the  best  horses  of  aU  the  archipelago.  Its 
trade  with  Singapore  and  China  is  mainly  in  cotton,  birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell, 
tobacco,  and  sago.     Grold,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  are  known  in  the  south. 

It  is  more  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  than  Borneo ;  in  the  central 
interior  region  the  little-known  tribes  of  the  Turayas  seem  to  belakin  to  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo.  The  coast  peoples,  called  Buffie,  of  lighter  yellow-brown 
colour,  have  evidently  settled  here  fh>m  other  parts. 

Celebes  is  claimed  entirely  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  divided  by  them  into  the 
Besidencies  of  McMuscur  (or  Maoi^assar),  which  embraces  the  southern  penin- 
sulas, and  extends  also  over  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  with  part  of  Floriis  in  the 
lesser  Sunda  chain  ;  of  Mevuido,  which  reaches  over  the  northern  peninsulas, 
and  includes,  besides,  the  Sangir  and  Talaut  islets,  which  reach  out  towards 
Mindanao  on  the  east  of  the  Sulu  Sea.  A  third  division,  extending  round  the 
eastern  gulf  of  Tomori,  faUs  within  the  Besidency  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  Moluccas. 

Jliacasaar,  or  Vlaardingen,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  southern  peninsula, 
facing  itte  Sunda  Sea,  is  the  chief  place  in  Celebes  and  the  depot  of  trade  with 
Java  and  Singapore.  Menado,  the  capital  of  the  northern  Besidency,  lies  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Sangir  islands  within  its  goveni- 
ment  are  remarkable  for  their  volcanoes.  Mount  Abue,  in  the  Great  Sangir. 
has  fluently  caused  great  devastation  by  its  violent  eruptions. 

12.  LeBBer  Sundk  lalandfl. — The  chain  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
which  stretches  east  in  the  line  of  Java,  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lonibok,  both 
mountainous  and  volcanic,  the  latter  containing  a  peek  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  all  the  archipelago,  form  a  separate  Besidency.  The  capital  is 
the  seaport  of  Avipaaiam  on  the  strait  between  the  ifiLanda. 

18.  Next  to  Lombok  is  the  island  of  Sumbaioa,  nearly  as  laxge  as 
Wales,  forming  a  dependency  of  the  Besidency  of  Macassar.  It  is  a  veiy 
fertile  forest-covered  island,  yielding  abundance  of  teak  and  tamarinds,  and 
has  on  its  northern  coast  the  great  volcano  of  Tambora  (9040  feet),  which 
destroyed  12,000  people  in  its  great  eruption  of  1815.  Its  inhabitants  are 
Malay  Mohammedans,  only  nominally  subject  to  the  representative  of  the 
Dutch  Government,^  who  lives  at  Bima,  on  the  north  coast 

14.  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  long  island  of  Floris,  or  Mangerasi,  and 
Sumba  or  the  Sandalwood  Island,  south  of  it,  and  from  that  by  the  chain  of 
smaller  islands,  of  which  Lomblem,  Pantar,  and  Ombai  aro  the  chief,  to  the 
great  island  of  Timor,  the  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  chain,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Papuans  or  negritos.  All  these,  excepting  the  western  part  of 
Floris  and  the  eastern  third  of  Timor,  which  forms  the  only  remaining 
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poBseBsion  of  Portugal  in  all  the  archipelago,  are  grouped  under  the  BMidency 
of  Timor,  the  capital  of  which  is  the  fine  port  of  Kupang  at  the  aonth-westeni 
extremity  of  that  island.  DtU,  a  seaport  on  the  north  ooaat  of  T^or,  ia 
the  chief  point  from  which  the  Portuguese  exercise  some  authority  orer  the 
native  ruahs  of  their  part  of  Timor. 

15.  Molnooas. — ^The  most  easteriy  groups  of  islands  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  are  collectively  named  the  Moluccas,  and  are  portioned  out  into  three 
Residendes. 

(1)  The  first  of  these,  named  from  its  central  island  of  ArnhoynOt  emhfaoeB 
the  laiger  island  of  Bv/ru,  west  of  it,  and  the  western  portion  of  Geram,  (2) 
The  second,  called  the  Residency  of  Banda,  includes  the  eastern  half  of 
Geram,  and  reaches  over  the  central  group  of  the  Banda  islets  to  the  KH 
islands  and  Aru,  south  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  Timor  Lout  and  the  Stmih- 
Western  Archipdago  between  that  ialand  and  Timor.  (8)  The  third,  named 
the  Residency  of  TemaU,  includes  the  laige  northern  island  of  Eahnahtra  or 
OilolU),  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  and  reaches  westward  round  the 
Gulf  of  Tomori  in  Celebes,  and  eastward  to  embrace  Waigu,  Baianta^  SaU 
ufoUy,  and  Misol,  near  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  western  peninsula  of 
that  great  island,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  notice  in  the  Australian 
region.  The  Moluccas  proper  aro  the  small  islands  clustering  round  TematSj 
west  of  Halmahera,  whidi  has  the  Dutch  port  of  Orange,  and  is  the  moat  im- 
portant central  point  of  all  this  region  of  the  archipelago.  But  the  name 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  has  spread  out  from  these  to  embrace  all  the  islands 
which  yield  the  beautiful  nutmeg  tree,  resembling  our  pear-tree,  with  deep 
green  glossy  leaves,  giving  the  nut  and  its  covering  mace,  and  the  small  ever- 
green which  gives  the  aromatic  flower  buds  called  doves,^ 

16.  Philippine  Islands. — ^The  northern  apex  of  the  region  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  is  formed  by  the  great  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which,  we  may  remember,  were  discoverod  by  Magellan  during  his  great  voyage 
of  circumnavigation.  They  include  upwards  of  a  thousand  separate  pieces  of 
land,  but  the  two  islands  of  lAiam  in  the  north  of  the  group,  and  of  Mindanao 
in  the  south  of  it,  are  by  far  the  largest  Each  of  them  is  considerably  laiger 
than  Ireland.  Between  these  there  are  seven  islands  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions. These  are  Mindoro,  Palatoan,  Panay,  Negros,  ZebA,  Leyte,  and 
Samar,     Still  smaller  are  the  central  islands  of  Masbate  and  BohcL 

The  islands  generally  present  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  have 
many  volcanic  cones.  That  of  Albay,  in  the  south  of  Luxon,  is  8500  feet  in 
height,  and  constantly  emits  smoke  and  steam.  Great  forests  of  ebony,  iron 
wood,  cedar,  and*  sapan  wood,  clothe  most  of  them,  and  the  variety  of  their 
fruits  is  immense.  Rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp^  cacao,  and  coffee,  are  the  chief 
cultivated  products.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  larger  beasts  of  prey  are 
unknown,  tiiough  birds  of  brilliant  plumsge  and  reptiles  abound. 

Three  seasons  are  recognised — ^the  cool  and  dry  season,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  ;  then  the  seear,  or  period  of  heat 
and  drought,  beginning  in  March  and  continuing  till  May,  when  the  heat  is 
almost  unbearable;  and  the  rainy  season,  beg^niug  with  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  June,  and  lasting  till  September  or  October. 

The  people  of  the  islands,  besides  the  comparatively  few  Spaniards  and 
Chinese  settlers,  fall  into  two  divisions,  first  tiie  aboriginal  Aetas  or  lias, 
called  Negritos  by  the  Spaniards,  black-brown  in  colour,  with  woolly  hair  and 
regular  features,  living  in  independent  tribes  in  the  interior,  whither  they  have 
been  pressed  by  the  second,  those  of  Malay  origin,  who  now  occupy  the 
maritime  districts,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  the  Tagals  and  Biaayat, 


1  From  French  dou  =  a  naiL 
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Some  hare  adopted  Christianity,  and  others  are  MohammedanB,  bat  the 
minority  are  idolaters^  or  hare  no  form  of  religion.  The  islands  are  divided  by 
the  Spanish  into  provinces  of  several  classes  under  military  commandants  and 
political  governors.  Mcmiia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Lnzon,  fiimoos  for  its  cigars, 
called  cheroots,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Philippines,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade,  sending  out  sugar,  hem^  tobacco,  cigars,  and  coffee,  as  feur  as 
Britain  westward  and  the  United  States  eastward.  YMlOf  on  the  island  of 
F^nay,  is  the  second  seaport  of  the  group,  the  outlet  of  the  best  hemp-growing 
district ;  J^eM,  on  the  island  of  its  name,  on  which  Magellan  was  killed ;  JSam- 
boangti,  on  the  south-west  peninsula  of  Mindanao ;  and  Sual,  north  of  Manila, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon  are  also  considerable  seaports  of  the  group. 

17.  The  Sulu  Idands,  extending  between  Mindanao  and  the  north  of 
Borneo,  consisting  of  the  three  groups  of  Basilan,  Solu  proper  or  Solo,  and 
the  Tawi-Tawi  islands,  are  now  only  in  part  under  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  for  the 
Spaniards  occupied  some  of  them  in  1876,  and  incorporated  them  with  their 
colony  of  the  Philippines.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu,  whose  possessions  have  thus 
been  restricted,  claims  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Palawan. 

18.  Farthest  north  of  all  the  East  Indian  islands  lie  the  five  Bashee  Idett, 
which  were  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1687,  and  of  which  the  Spaniards  took 
possession  in  1788.    They  maintain  a  small  establishment  on  Grafton  Island. 

MOHAMMEDAN  ASIA- 
Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan.^ 

1.  The  eastern  half  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  or  Pereday 
marked  out  by  the  mountain  chains  which  run  west  and  south 
from  the  great  Hindu  Eush  range,  and  covered  for  the  most  x>art 
with  bare  infertile  deserts  and  narrow  valleys  and  gorges,  is  occupied 
by  the  Afghans  and  Baluchis.  It  is  a  rugged  and  poor  country, 
devoid  of  what  we  should  call  roads,  inhabited  by  tribes  who  are 
brave,  but  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  irascible,  most  of  whom  are 
fiEuiatical  Mohammedans,  disliking  the  presence  of  Europeans  both  as 
foreigners  and  Christians.  In  the  political  geography  of  Asia,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  region  of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  it  lies 
now  between  the  two  great  modem  powers  of  the  continent,  Britain 
in  India  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  whose  influence  is  ever  ex- 
panding. Its  two  great  passes,  the  Khaibar  to  Kabul  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Bolan  pass  to  Quetta  in  Baluchistan,  may  be  called  the 
north-western  gates  of  India. 

Baluchistan.' 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^The  prominent  features  of  Baluchistan,  a  terri- 
tory somewhat  larger  than  Qreat  Britain,  are  the  Hcila  and  KurkUki  mountains, 
which  extend  northward  from  Karachi  on  the  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Bolan  pass,  marking  the  edge  of  the  plateau  above  the  plains  of  Sind ;  and 
the  ranges  which  run  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south. 

Area  in  aq.  miles.     Population. 
1  Baluchistan    .       •.        .        .        106,800  850,000 

AfghanisUn    ....        378,600  6,146,000 

t  The  country  of  the  BalnehlB,  whose  name  is  derived  fh)m  Belus,  King  of  Baby> 
Ionia,  the  Nimrod  of  Scripture. 
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dwcending  by  putonl  temoes  to  tlM  low-lying  coast  deiat  of  Malmui. 
Within  these  borden,  on  the  pUtean,  bare  hill  ridgM  and  sandy  deserts  oxtend 
over  all  the  interior  towaids  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Tht 
plateau  has  no  rivers,  bat  in  the  rainy  season  tonrants  rush  down  the  immntain 
gorges.  Winter  on  the  highland  is  eold  and  mde^  the  snmmer  vbtj  hot ;  the 
low  coast  desert  of  Makran  then  becdmes  one  of  the  hottest  districts  on  earth. 
One  fertile  and  pleasant  district,  however,  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Balnchistan ;  it  is  that  of  Kachhi-GandaTa,  which  reaches  down  from  the  plateau 
on  the  north-east,  to  include  the  well-watered  dopes  of  the  moontatns  and  part 
of  the  ^ain  of  the  Indns  at  their  base. 

8.  People.— The  few  inhabitantB  are  the  JBaiitMs,  who  are  posaiUy 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  who  are  said  to  haTe  migrated  from  tite  nei|^bouhood 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  Brahtti  tribes,  now  the  dominant  race,  iriio  seem  to  be  of 
Mongol  descent,  their  short  roond  figures  and  flat  leatnna  diflfering  entirdy 
from  thoee  of  the  Baluchis,  and  thefr  language  having  mudi  in  common  with 
tiiat  of  the  people  of  the  Dekkan.  Both  are  robust  and  active,  inferior  to  ^e 
Afighans  in  appearance,  but  equal  in  figliting  power. 

4.  Diviaion  and  Chief  Towns.— The  divisions  of  the  country  generally 
recognised  are  those  of  Kalat,  Sarawan,  Shal  or  Quetta,  and  Kaehhi-Oaadava 
on  ^e  north-east ;  Jhalawan,  Lux,  and  Makran  in  the  soutiL  The  Khan  of 
Kdat,  whose  mud- walled  capital  in  the  mountains  of  Kurkleki,  6700  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1839,  is  the  principal  chieftain  and  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Baluchistan,  maintained  and  subsidised  by  Great  Britain. 
In  winter  he  descends  to  reside  at  Oandavei,  in  the  Indus  plain.  Sonmiami, 
north-west  of  Karachi,  is  the  seaport  of  the  province  of  Luz. 

6.  In  1877,  as  a  g^oarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  communications  with 
Baluchistan,  tluB  British  re-oocupied  the  small  town  of  Quetta  or  Shal,  near 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Baluchistan,  which  they  held  for  a  time  in  1842. 
It  Ib  a  mud- walled  place,  5540  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  the  head  of  the  Bolan  PasSf  which  is  a  narrow  and  wild  gorge  about 
51  miles  in  length,  walled  in  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  infissted  by  freebooters. 
In  1889  a  column  of  the  British  anny  took  six  days  to  tnverse  it  A  railway 
has  been  constructed  to  its  foot,  and  is  to  be  oontinued  to  .Kandahar. 

APGHANISTAN. 
6.  The  mountainous  country  reaching  from  Baluchistan  north- 
ward to  the  Ozus  liver  and  the  low-lying  Turkoman  desert  beyond 
the  Hindu-Kuah ;  and  from  the  frontier  of  Persia  on  the  west  to  the 
skirt  of  the  Panjab,  to  E^afinstan,  and  the  Pamir  plateau  on  the  east, 
takes  its  name  from  the  A^han  tribes  who  form  the  greater  part  of 
its  population.  It  extends  about  500  miles  each  way,  and  includes 
a  greater  area  than  that  of  France. 

7.  Physical  Features. — Four-fifths  of  its  surfiiMe  are  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  which  have  a  general  direction  west  and  south-west  from  the 
huge  central  knot  of  the  Pandr  towards  the  more  level  deserts  of  the  interior 
of  the  plateau  of  Iran.  Along  the  northern  border  extends  the  vast  alpine 
range  of  the  Hindu-Kuah^  (over  20,000  feet  in  elevation),  which  bean  this 
name  for  nearly  400  miles,  from  the  Pamir  to  the  fftyi-kak  Ptua  (12,190 
feet)  between  Kabul  and  Bamian.  Beyond  this  pass  the  range  is  continued  west- 
ward, and  is  called  the  Koh-i-Baiba,  a  snow-clad  range  18,000  feet  in  elevation 

1  More  accuzately  Hindu-Koh. 
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which  is  prolongted  still  westward  by  the  Safid  Koh^  and  by  other  mountains 
which  foim  the  northern  edge  of  the  platean  of  Iran,  ultimately  joining  the 
Elburz  range  south  of  the  Caspian.  On  the  eastern  side,  next  India,  the  high 
Suiaman  MawUaina  mark  the  edge  of  the  highland,  and  the  approaches  to  it 
from  India  are  by  four  passes  ronnd  or  across  this  range ;  by  the  Khaibar  Pom 
(3376  feet),  round  its  northern  extremity  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  to 
the  Ehuzd  Kabul  Pass,  ten  miles  from  the  city,  where  General  Klphinstone's 
army  was  destroyed  in  1841 ;  by  the  ShtUargardan  Pass  (10,900  feet)  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  valley ;  by  the  OomiU  Pass,  across  the  centre  of  it ;  or 
by  the  Bdcm  Pom,  through  northern  Baluchistan,  turning  its  southern 
extremity.  Between  the  EUndn-Kush  and  the  Sulaiman  ranges  many  high 
mawflfm  run  out  south-westward,  endosing  between  them  many  well-watei«d 
and  fertile  valleys,  as  well  as  high,  cold,  treeless,  pastoral  table-lands,  which 
merge  in  the  south-west  into  the  bare  deserts  of  Baluchistan  and  eastern  Persia. 

8.  As  a  whole  this  country  of  mountain  and  valley  is  well  watered.  The 
Kabul  river  flows  eastward  between  the  base  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the 
Safid  Koh,  as  the  northern  mass  of  the  Sulaiman  mountains  is  named,  to  join 
the  Indus  at  Attock.  Bafts  descend  it  to  Jalalabad,  and  it  is  probably 
navigable  for  boats  as  it  approaches  the  Indus.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Koh-i-baba  the  Haii-rud  (or  Heri  river)  runs  westward  past  Herat,  and  turns 
northward  through  the  marginal  heights  of  the  plateau  to  descend  into  the 
Turkoman  desert  in  the  noitii,  and  there  to  be  drawn  off  in  irrigating  canals. 
Its  north  and  south  course  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia.  The  valleys, 
between  the  interior  chains  which  ramify  south-westward  over  the  country, 
supply  the  head  streams  of  the  variable  Helmamd,  which  fills  the  lagoons  of  the 
great  Seistan  swamp  or  Hamun  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  terminating  its 
course  there.  It  is  swollen  out  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in  May 
and  June^  but  shrinks  at  other  seasons  to  a  narrow  channel.  The  northern 
river,  the  Oxus,  receives  a  number  of  small  tributaries  fix>m  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  near  its  head  in  the  Pamir,  but  £Eurther  west,  where 
it  enters  the  low-lying  desert,  the  streams  flowing  north  towards  it  faO  to  reach 
its  channel,  being  drawn  off  altogether  in  canals  for  irrigation  in  this  dry 
region.  Such  are  the  Dehas,  which  terminates  in  the  disMct  round  Balkh, 
on  the  border  of  the  desert ;  the  Nari,  or  Sangalak,  which  becomes  similarly 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Andkhui,  and  the  laiger  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Murgh^j  which  is  exhausted  in  fertilising  tifie  oasis  of  Merv. 

9.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  region  so  diversified  in  elevation  is  natu- 
rally very  various  ;  the  heights  are  very  cold ;  the  deep  valleys  very  hot.  As 
a  whole  the  climate  is  dry,  cool,  and  bradng,  and  its  brave  and  strong 
people  testify  to  its  healthiness ;  the  year  is  divided  distinctly  into  seasons  of 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  the  last  beginning  in  December,  when 
the  streets  of  Kabul  are  blockaded  with  snow,  and  all  business  is  at  an  end  for 
three  months.  Kabul  eigoys  a  moderately  warm  summer,  but  at  Jalalabad, 
in  the  same  valley  lower  down,  the  heat  of  June  becomes  intolerable. 

10.  Products. — The  aspect  of  the  thinly-peopled  country  is  generally 
hare  and  rugged ;  only  some  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  are 
tetrraced  and  cultivated.  In  the  mountain  forests  the  pine,  oak,  cypress,  and 
walnut  are  characteristic  trees,  and  many  of  the  European  finits  grow  wild. 
The  rose,  jasmin,  and  hyacinth,  adorn  the  gardens.  Among  wild  animals  the 
lion  is  occasionally  seen,  but  the  leopard  is  common,  as  well  as  wolves, 
hyenas,  jackals,  and  foxes,  bears  in  the  forests,  wild  sheep  in  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  antelopes  in  the  plains.  The  horses  of  Aij^hanistan  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  brought  in  numbers  to  India.  Broad-tailed  sheep  appear  in 
large  droves ;  goats  and  dogs  are  also  plentifrU.  Some  of  the  rivers  have 
alluvial  gold,  and  copper  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  north  and  east 
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11.  People. — ^Though  the  whole  cotmtry  within  the  limits  we  have  been 
describing  is  called  Afghanistan,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  united  state,  and 
the  allegiance  owed  to  the  frequently  deposed  Ameers  of  Kabul  is  of  the  lightest 
and  most  fluctuating  kind  ;  its  limits  include  many  tribes  which  are  more  or 
less  independent  of  one  another,  and  often  at  war,  uniting  or  allying  them- 
selves it  may  be  against  a  foreign  enemy.  Along  the  borders  next  the  Panjab 
the  Potthan  ^  tribes  claim  absolute  independence,  and  are  under  no  rule  whatever 
except  that  of  their  own  chie&  ;  they  have  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  the  British  Government,  frequently  closing  the  passes  to  trade,  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  against  thenu  The 
most  important  of  these  border  tribes  are  the  Yusujisais,  who  hold  the  hills 
north  and  west  of  Peshawar ;  the  Afridis,  in  sevwal  clans  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Safid  Eoh  south-west  of  Peshawar;  and  the  WaziriSj  the 
robbers  of  the  Gomul  Pass  and  other  parts  of  the  central  Sulaiman  range. 
North  of  the  Kabul  valley  the  Kafirs^  occupy  the  slopes  of  the 
Hindu-Kush.  These  are  fine  mountaineers,  with  fair  complexion  and  blue 
eyes ;  gross  idolaters,  professing  a  sort  of  Hinduism,  but  remarkable  for  their 
truthfulness  and  good  faith.  The  Afghans  proper,  who  are  finely-built,  long- 
bearded  men,  with  Caucasian  features,  style  themselves  Beni  Israel,  or  sons  of 
Israel,  claiming  descent  from.  Saul,  and  taking  their  name  from  his  grandson 
Afghana ;  but  the  theory  of  their  Hebrew  origin,  based  on  this  tradition,  is 
doubted,  for  their  language  has  no  relationship  to  any  of  the  Semitic  dialects, 
but  is  clearly  a  member  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  Perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  central  Afghan  clans  is  that  of  the  Ghilzais,  occupying  the  hi^ilands 
north  of  Kandahar  (others  are  the  Durani,  Kakars,  and  Povindahs).  The 
HazarahSf^  inhabiting  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north  of  Afghanistan,  are 
again  a  widely  different  race ;  they  are  of  Tatar  or  Mongol  descent,  pastoral 
in  occupation.  Beyond  the  Hindu-Kush,  towards  the  Oxus,  the  provinces  of 
Turkistan  included  within  the  boundary  (Wakhan,  Badakshan,  Kunduz,  and 
Balkh)  yield  obedience  to  the  Ameer  only  when  he  can  back  his  demands  by 
force.  Besides  the  Afghan  tribes,  Persians,  or  Tajiks,  are  numerous  in  the 
west,  Hindus  in  the  east. 

12.  Divisions. — ^The  great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Kab%il^ 
in  the  centre ;  ffcrcU,  on  the  west  in  the  valley  of  the  Hari-rud ;  Seistan^ 
round  the  head  of  the  Hamun  Swamp  (now  almost  entirely  within  the 
Persian  boundary)  in  the  south-west ;  bamauii,  or  "  the  skirt,"  in  the  east 
along  the  base  of  the  Sulaiman  range.  In  1873  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Afghanistan  should 
be  considered  to  be  the  Oxus  river  from  the  Siri-kul  (lake)  in  the  Pamir 
plateau  as  far  as  the  post  of  Khoja  Sala,  where  the  route  fh>m  Balkh  to  Bok- 
hara crosses  the  river,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  farther  westward  by  a 
line  drawn  across  the  desert  from  Khoja  Sala  to  the  Persian  frontternear 
Sarakhs  on  the  lower  Hari-rud.  The  limit  thus  indicated  includes,  within 
Afghanistan,  a  number  of  small  states  or  territories  grouped  as  the  province 
of  Afghan  Turkistan  ;  but  in  these  states,  as  we  have  seen,  the  government 
of  Kabul  only  maintains  itself  by  force  of  arms. 

13.  Govenunent. — ^The  history  of  Afghanistan,  as  we  have  seen,  has  ever 
been  that  of  disorders,  factions,  and  usurpations.  In  recent  times  the 
central  state  of  Kabul  had  been  increasing  in  power.     Balkh,  in  the  north, 

1  The  term  Pathan,  by  which  the  Afghan  tribes  are  known  to  the  natires  of  India, 
is  a  corrapted  form  of  Pokhtun  or  Pushtaneh,  a  name  conferred,  it  is  said,  on  a  kader 
named  Kish,  by  Mohammed  himself,  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Medina  to  examine 
Into  the  new  religion,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  his 
coantrymen.  >  Or  infidels,  also  known  as  KohiMtani  ('^moontaineers*')- 

s  So  named  fh>m  the  Persian  word  Hazar,  signifying  a  thousand,  in  reference  to 
the  multitude  of  their  tribea. 
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was  added  to  it  by  conquest  in  1850;  Kandahar,  on  the  south -vest,  was 
joined  to  it  in  1854  ;  Herat,  on  the  west,  the  scene  of  frequent  disputes  with 
Persia,  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Alghans  of  Kabul  in  1868  ;  and 
when  Dost  Mohammed,  the  father  of  Shir  Ali,  died  in  that  year,  the  British 
GoTemment  recognised  the  latter  as  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  two  usurpers  in  succession  ruled  at  Kabul,  Shir  Ali  being  exiled 
meanwhile  to  Tnrkistan.  With  the  aid  of  his  son  Shir  Ali  regained  his 
throne ;  but  the  recognition  given  to  his  predecessors  by  the  Indian.  Govern- 
ment, the  British  arbitration  which  gave  Seistan  to  Persia,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  Quetta,  had  alienated  his  good- will,  and  in  1878  a  British 
ambassador  was  reftised  admittance  to  his  territory ;  in  November  of  that  year 
war  was  declared,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  undertaken  by  the  BritislL 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a  Treaty,  concluded  in  1879,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Grandamak,  by  which  the  British  Indian  frontier  was  advanced  to 
the  head  of  the  Khaibar  Pass,  the  summit  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Kurram  Valley,  and  to  the  Khojak  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  Pishin 
Valley  north  of  Quetta.  Towards  the  end  of  1879,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  the  first  English  resident  under  the  new  treaty,  a  punitory  expedi- 
tion advanced  into  the  country,  and  occupied  the  towns  of  Kabul  and  Kanda- 
har. Shir  Ali  had  in  the  meantime  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Yakub  Khan, 
on  whose  resignation  (October  1879)  Abdurrhaman,  until  then  an  exile  in 
Russian  Tnrkistan,  was  recognised  as  Ameer. 

14.  Trade. — ^The  industries  of  A^hanistan,  besides  the  littie  agriculture 
of  the  valleys,  are  chiefly  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  the  manu- 
facture of  weapons.  Caravans  passing  through  from  India  bring  shawls, 
cottons  and  muslins,  turbans  and  silks,  besides  sugar  and  spices  ;  to  India  they 
take  ponies,  furs,  and  ft«sh  and  dried  fhuts  ;  European  wares  reach  Afghanistan 
both  by  India  and  through  Tnrkistan  from  the  north.  Some  rich  Afghan 
merchants  possess  thousands  of  camels. 

15.  Chief  Towub. — The  chief  towns  of  Afghanistan  are  KabiU  in  the 
north-east,  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  the  country, 
surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens.  Okazni,  85  miles  south-west,  standing 
on  a  rock  280  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain,  and  7780  feet.above  the  sea,  pro- 
tected by  walls  and  towers,  is  a  notable  fortress,  which  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1889,  and  again  taken  in  1842.  Before  the  twelfth  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Ghiznevide  kings.  KandaAar,  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halmand,  is  a  populous  town,  the  great  mart  of  trafiSc 
between  Persia  and  India,  8490  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by 
a  strong  British  garrison.  Herat,  in  the  north-west,  is  a  well- fortified  town. 
Bamian  lies  beyond  the  Higi-kak  Pass,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  is 
the  only  one  in  the  high  ranges  north  of  Kabul  that  would  be  practicable 
for  artillery.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  architectural  remains  and 
cave  dwellings,  artificial  excavations  of  ancient  date,  which  are  still  occupied. 

Afghan  Turkistan. 

16.  Baddkshan. — ^The  most  easterly  of  the  small  states  north  of  the 
Hindu-Kush  range  included  within  Afghan  Turkistan  is  that  of  BadaJtshan, 
It  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kokcha  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oxus.  This  valley  is  so  fertile  that  it  sends  out  rice  and  wheat  to  the 
surrounding  countries,  and  pastures  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  famous 
camels.  Within  this  territory  also  the  beautifiil  lapis  lazuli,  sapphires,  and 
rubies  are  found.  Its  chief  centres  of  population  are  Jirm,  a  cluster  of  ham- 
lets in  the  valley  of  the  Kokcha,  and  Faizabad  on  the  Oxus. 

17.  Tributary  to  it  is  the  province  of  Wakhan^  higher  up  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Great  Pftmir  steppe,  inhabited  by  the 
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Wakhifl,  an  intelligent  and  good-looking  nce^  fond  of  anna  and  sport,  whose 
*<  Mir  *'  or  chief  resides  at  KHa  Panja  in  the  valley.  A  considerable  tmiBit 
trade  passes  along  the  upper  Ozus  valley  thnrac^  Badakahan  and  Wakhan, 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Torkistan  over  the  Pamir  roatea.  The  easiest 
approach  to  this  region  from  India  is  that  by  the  Chitral  valley  and  over  the 
BaroghU  Pott  at  its  head. 

18.  Kufiduz, — Next  to  Badakahan  westward  lies  Kwnduz,  fonneriy  an  inde- 
pendent  Khanate,  now  tribntary  to  Afghnniafjin^  lij^e  the  former.  Its  vallqr  is 
also  richly  prodnctive  of  grain  and  froits.  The  Mir  or  Khan  of  this  teiritory,  and 
with  him  the  mling  part  of  the  population,  are  Usbsgs,  a  Mongolian  race ;  the 
rest  of  the  people  are  Tigiks.  The  capital,  Kwnduz,  near  the  tribntary  of  the 
OzQs,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  mnd-boilt  place  in  the  midst  of  gardeos. 

19.  Balkh. — Beyond  Knndoz  we  reach  the  more  eztensive  state  of  BaUA 
(or  Bactria),  reaching  from  the  Koh4-baba  range  down  its  northern  slope  to 
the  OzoB.  Here  we  are  approaching  the  borders  of  the  great  Turkoman  desert, 
and  the  low  country  becomes  bare  and  stony,  thou^  the  upper  valleys  wan 
well  watered  and  fertile.  The  natives  of  Balkh  are  Usbe^B  of  the  Shiah  sect 
of  Mohammedana.  The  capital  of  the  same  name^  situated  where  the  wmters 
of  the  Dehas  river  from  the  Koh-i-baba  are  spread  out  and  spent  in  iirigatiDg 
canals  just  before  reaching  the  Ozns,  is  a  minons  place,  but  has  had  a  great 
history.  It  is  still  called  by  the  orientals  Umm-nl-Bilad,  or  the  "  mother  of 
cities  ; "  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  great 
centre  of  Mohammedan  civilisation  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  then  an  immense 
city,  fUly  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  founded  by  the  snccessors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

20.  AndkhwL-^AXxmt  75  miles  west  of  the  ruinous  Balkh  lies  Andkhui^ 
also  in  the  terminal  oasis  of  a  mountain  stream,  the  centre  of  another  amaU 
territory  which  long  formed  an  independent  Khanate^  inhabited  by  Turkomans, 
Usbegs,  and  Tadjiks. 

21.  MttimancL — ^Lastly,  south-westward  of  Andkhui  we  come  to  the  small 
state  of  Maimana.  The  most  direct  route  from  Herat  to  Samariamd  and 
Bokhara  passes  through  it  by  a  difficult  passage  over  the  Murghab  river.  It 
has  a  warlike  Usbeg  population,  partly  settled  in  villages,  partly  nomadic^  who 
have  nevertheless  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Afghans. 

CENTRAL  TURKISTAK.i 
1.  Between  the  sotLthem  borders  of  the  Russian  conqnests  in 
Turkistan  and  the  limits  which  have  been  recognised  as  the  western 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  there  still  remains  a  belt  of  tenitoty  which 
is  nominally  independent  of  either  of  the  great  powers  which  hare 
been  gradually  approaching  one  another  in  this  region  of  Asia,  hot 
which  in  truth  may  be  looked  upon  as  forming  part  of  the  political 
system  of  Russia.  Since  the  Tekke  Turkomans  of  Merv  tendered 
their  allegiance  in  the  beginning  of  1883,  the  Russian  and  Afghan 
territories  touch,  and  a  neutral  zone  exists  no  longer. 

'  Khnnatft  of  Khiva 
„       of  Bokhara 
„       Karategin . 
Turkoman  country  . 
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Khiya. 

2.  The  north-western  portion  of  this  independent  belt  is  occupied  hj  the 
dimiuBhed  khanate  of  Khiva,  Here  the  only  inhabited  and  fertile  district  is 
that  which  lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Amu  or  Oxus  where  it 
approaches  the  Sea  of  AraL  This  has  been  rendered  fruitfol  by  the  energy  of 
the  people  in  irrigating  the  land  by  canals  drawn  from  the  river,  so  that  it 
jrields  com,  fruits,  and  silk  in  abundance.  Its  settled  inhabitants  are  Usbegs, 
the  dominant  people  of  this  region,  besides  Turkomans,  Kirghiz,  and  Persians, 
who  are  subjects  of  the  despotic  Khan,  who,  however,  acknowledges  himself  a 
vassal  of  Russia.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  cam^  caravans  of 
firom  one  to  two  thousand  animals,  which  cross  the  steppes  to  Orenburg  or 
Astrakhan,  or  take  the  shorter  way  to  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian,  whence 
goods  are  shipped.  The  capital  city  of  Khiva,  on  one  of  the  main  canab 
drawn  from  the  Amu,  is  a  place  of  fh>m  three  to  four  thousand  mud-built 
houses,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  containing  a  citadel  shut  oflT  fh>m  the  rest 
of  the  town.  Russians  only  are  f^  to  trade  in  Khiva,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Amu  is  now  free  to  their  vessels  alone. 

Bokhara. 

8.  Adjoining  Khiva  on  the  east,  and  reaching  south  to  the  Oxus,  is  the 
once  powerful  khanate  at  Bokhara,  which,  though  politically  inferior  to  Afghan- 
istan, is  recognised  as  spiritually  supreme  by  the  surrounding  Mohammedan 
states.  Excepting  along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  where  the  Zarafshan 
river,  drawn  off  in  canals,  enters  the  land  on  the  north,  there  is  little  culti- 
vable or  inhabited  land,  almoet  all  the  remaining  area  being  covered  with  sandy 
steppes,  in  which  wells  become  of  the  utmost  value.  In  the  districts  which 
are  reached  by  water,  however,  cotton  and  silk,  com  and  fhdts,  are  grown ; 
huge  numbers  of  cattle  and  broad-tailed  sheep  are  also  reared ;  and  trade  is 
busily  carried  on  by  large  camel-caravans  passing  to  Astrakhan  by  way  of 
Khiva,  to  Siberia  northward,  and  eastward  to  China. 

The  dominant  people  here  also  are  the  active  and  intelligent  Uxbegs  ;  but 
there  are  also  found  Afghans  and  Arabs,  Jews,  Nogais  or  Russian  Tatars, 
Kirghiz,  Tijiks,  Hindus,  and  Turkomans.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Moham- 
medanism, and  the  ^  Mil"  besides  being  a  military  d^pot,  is  supreme  in 
religions  matters  also. 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  stands  in  the  fertile  region  gained  by  the  division  of  the  Zarafishan 
river  into  a  multitude  of  irrigating  canals,  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus.  Its 
waUa,  four  miles  in  circuit,  have  eleven  gates.  Within,  its  bazaars  are 
enlivened  by  the  many  varied  costumes  of  the  many  different  peoples  who 
come  hither  to  trade.  KarM,  south-east  of  the  capital,  is  also  a  great 
trading  place ;  and  the  main  southern  routes^  into  Afghanistan  cross  the  Oxus 
at  Kerki  to  Maimana,  and  at  Kiltf  into  Balkh. 

The  mountainous  pastoral  distiict  of  XanUegin,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Punir  Steppe,  formerly  an  independent  territory,  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  Bokhara  at  the  time  when  Russia  took  possession  of 
Kokaa. 

Turkoman  Territort. 

4.  The  remainder  of  the  zone,  between  the  Oxus  and  the  northern 
fh>ntier  of  Persia,  reaching  west  to  the  Trans-Caspian  province,  is  occupied, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  great  waste  called  the  Kara  Kum,  or  *'  black 
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sandfi."  Round  the  borders  of  this  sandy  desert  live  the  Tnrkomans,  gener- 
ally nomadic,  but  occasionally  occupying  themselves  with  a  little  .agri- 
culture, on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which  flow  down  from  the  Persian  and 
Afghan  highlands  to  be  spent  in  the  desert  They  are  Tatars,  and  own  no 
government;  are  warlike  and  rude,  menacing  each  traveller  and  caravan. 
Their  most  powerful  tribe  is  that  called  the  Tekke,  who  occupy  the  ancient 
town  of  AferVf  in  the  oasis  formed  by  the  Murghab,  which  is  the  moat  im- 
portant centre  of  population  in  the  Turkoman  territory.  Quite  recently  this 
tribe  has  been  severely  punished  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  to  whom  they 
voluntarily  submitted  in  1888.  Russia  thus  became  the  immediate  neighbour 
of  Afghanistan. 

PERSIA.^ 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  or  Iran  occupies  the  plateau  lands  which 
rise  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Qulf  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  is  separated  eastward,  from  Afghanistan  and  Balachistan,  by  an 
artificial  frontier  drawn  northward  from  the  coast  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  the  Hamun  swamp,  to  the  river  Hari-md,  which  loses 
itself  in  the  sands  of  the  Turkoman  desert  in  the  north  ;  and  west- 
ward, from  Mesopotamia,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Shat-el-Arab,  or 
the  united  water  channel  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  northward,  across  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
to  Mount  Ararat  In  extent  Persia  measures  nearly  five  times  the 
area  of  the  British  Isles  ;  but  its  population  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Ireland  alone. 

2.  Belief  and  Landscape.— The  only  lowlands  of  Persia  are  the  narrow 
and  arid  belt  of  coast  which  skirts  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
the  south,  and  that  which  lies  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  has  a  damp  and  relaxing  climate. 
Between  these  the  plateau  rises  to  a  general  elevation  of  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  its  northern  margin,  next  the  Caspian,  being  marked  out  by  the 
range  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  which  culminate  in  the  highest  summit  of  the 
country  (Mount  Damavand,  volcano,  18,469  ft),  and  its  southern  by  the 
parallel  ranges  of  the  Kohrud  Mountains,  and  the  chains  of  Kurdistan, 
Farsistan,  and  Laristan,  which  run  from  north-west  to  south-east  on  this  side 
of  the  plateau.  These  ranges  have  been  as  yet  little  explored ;  some  parts  of 
them  rise  perhaps  to  a  greater  general  height  than  the  Elburz  range,  and  some 
of  their  simimits,  seen  from  long  distances,  never  lose  their  snowy  caps.  The 
high  plains  which  stretch  out  between  the  nofthem  and  southern  mountain 
ranges,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  plateau,  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and 
sandy  wastes,  scored  and  streaked  with  patches  of  green  oases,  cultivation 
being  only  possible  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  mountain  valleys  and  ravines 
are  much  more  fertile,  and  afford  bright  and  picturesque  prospects. 

8.  Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  rivers  flowing  down  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
plateau  are  few  and  of  no  value  at  all  for  navigation.  The  EvsH  Uzen  and 
Atrek  are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  firom  Persia ;  the 
Karun  and  Karkhah,  the  largest  streams  which  flow  down  the  south- westexn 
slopes  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.  The  north-eastern 
boundary  river,  the  Hari'md,  coming  txom.  the  mountatos  of  Afghanistan, 
loses  itself  in  the  desert  sands  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  descended  from  the 
plateau.    In  the  north-western  comer  of  the  country,  between  the  mountain 

1  Area,  636,000  square  miles ;  population,  7,000,000. 
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called  the  Sehend  Kob,  which  rises  south  of  the  town  of  Tabriz,  and  the 
moontains  of  Enrdistan,  lies  the  high  basin  of  the  lake  of  Urumiah  or  Urmia, 
the  surface  of  which  is  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  as  ezten- 
sire  as  Lancashire,  and  its  waters  are  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  thenu  The 
lax^e  lakes  of  Mris  and  of  Shvraz  lie  within  the  folds  of  the  south-western 
mountains  of  Farsistan  ;  and,  on  the  eastern  border,  partly  in  Persia  partly  in 
Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  is  the  great  expanse  called  the  Hamwij  which 
extends  from  north  to  south  for  a  length  of  about  180  miles.  This  basin, 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  covered,  as  a  great  lake  or  swamp, 
"^  by  the  water  brought  to  it  by  the  Helmand  river  from  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan,  is  now  a  grass-covered  level,  defined  in  outline  by  clay-cli£b  and 
reeds,  a  few  pools  of  water  appearing  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which 
formerly  filled  it 

JFor  irrigation  the  plains  of  central  Persia  are  dependent  on  the  uncertain 
streams  which  flow  down  inward  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
which  are  led  off  by  "  kanats  "  or  underground  canals,  or  by  surface  channels, 
to  water  the  fields.  When  rain  or  snow  are  deficient  on  the  mountains,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the  plains  ;  and,  when  both  are  wanting,  a  famine  is 
the  result. 

4.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Persia  is  of  the  excessive  type,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  plateau  region  ranging  fh>m  a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  point  of 
the  thermometer  to  as  high  as  112**  F. ;  the  prevailing  winds  there  are,  from 
the  north-west,  the  cooler  dry  wind;  and  from  the  south-east,  the  rain-bearing 
wind  of  Persia.  What  the  younger  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said  regarding 
the  climate,  **  that  people  perish  with  cold  at  one  extremity  while  they  are 
soifocated  with  heat  at  the  other,"  is  true  of  the  country. 

In  the  Ihishtistan^  as  the  lowland  along  the  Persian  Gulf  is  called,  the 
heat  of  autumn  is  excessive,  winter  and  spring  delightfully  fresh,  and  the  cold 
never  intense.  In  the  arid  region  of  the  eastern  interior  of  the  plateau  the 
heat  of  summer  is  most  oppressive ;  the  winter  cold  and  piercing.  The  Caspian 
slope,  and  the  lowland  along  its  shores,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  warm  rather 
than  hot  summer  and  a  mild  winter,  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains. 

5.  People  and  Iteligion. — The  inhabitants  of  Persia  are  divisible  into 
two  chief  classes,  the  settled  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  artisans,  and  the 
nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes.  The  former  class  is  chiefly  comx>osed  of  the  Tajiks, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  admixture  of  Turkish, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  other  foreign  blood.  These,  from  being  long  a  subject 
race,  have  lost  much  of  their  independence  of  character,  and  are  often  servile 
and  cunning.  To  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  tribes  belong  the  Turkomans  of  the 
northern  borders,  the  Kurds,  Lurs,  and  Arabs  of  the  south-west,  each  tribe 
living  under  its  hereditary  diief.  Besides  these  a  number  of  separate  com- 
munities are  to  be  found,  such  as  that  of  the  Nestorian  ^  Christians  of  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  at  present  a  poor  and  illiterate  people ;  of  Jews, 
Gypsies,  and  of  Negroes  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  of  Africa. 

The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Persia  are  Mohammedans,  and  chiefly  of 
the  Shiah  sect,  and  their  priesthood  has  many  orders.  Among  the  Shiahs  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  Reza,  at  Mash-had,  in  the  north-east  of 
Persia,  is  more  essential  than  one  to  Mecca  or  Medina.  The  chief  exceptions 
are  the  Armenians  and  Nestorian  Christians  before  mentioned,  and  the  few 
Ghebrs  or  Parsis  remaining  in  Karman  and  Fars,  and  retaining  their  purity 
of  race  and  religious  faith.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  and  middle  classes  of  Persia, 
despite  abilities,  are  sensuous  and  dissipated,  while  the  poorer  classes  have 

1  Nestorins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  In 
431  A.n.    His  sect,  repressed  in  the  Roman  empire,  found  shelter  in  Persia. 
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barely  solfieieiit  nutenanoe.  The  famine  of  1870  destroyed  npwaida  of  half  a 
million  of  Uves.  In  comiwriaon  with  other  ooontries  of  Asia,  education  is 
advanced  among  the  upper  classes  of  Persia.  In  the  colleges  Penian  and 
Arabian  literatiire  are  studied,  and  the  sciences,  laigely  mixed  trith  astrology, 
are  nominally  taught. 

6.  Prodnctfl,  Trade,  and  Mannfactnxes. — When  the  dry  soil  of 
Persia  is  supplied  with  water  by  irrigation,  it  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  tiie  wheat 
it  yields  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world ;  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco, 
aro  other  huge  crops.  The  wines  of  Shiraz  are  cdebrated  in  Eastern  poetiy ; 
mulbenies  are  extensiyely  cultivated,  and  silk  is  an  important  product.  With 
the  exception  of  salt  from  Lake  Urmia,  and  the  salt  incrnstationa  of  the 
desert  shores  of  the  plateau,  the  mineral  products  aro  insignificant ;  yet  the 
beautifDKturquoise  stone  is  found  in  the  Elburz  mountains  of  Persia. 

The  horse  and  camel  aro  the  chief  domestic  *^nima.i«^ — the  former  larger 
and  handsomer,  thouj^  leas  fleet,  than  that  of  Arabia,  is  celebrated  as  tiie 
finest  in  the  east  Immense  herds  of  sheep  and  of  goats,  whose  soft  hair  is 
woven  into  fine  fabrics,  aro  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  south-west 
Wild  animals,  among  them  the  lion  and  leopard,  wolves,  tigers,  cats,  jackals, 
and  boars,  aro  most  numerous  in  the  northern  forests  of  the  Elburz  Caspian 
slope.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Caspian  aro  rich  in  fish,  especially  the  stur- 
geon, quantities  of  which  aro  exported  to  Russia. 

The  manufactures  of  Persia  aro  famous,  though  limited  in  extent,  and 
include  hand-made  carpets,  silk  stuffs,  shawls,  fine  arms,  and  sword  cutleiy. 
Trade  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  which 
come  fh>m  the  interior  of  A^  and  through  the  towns  of  Kamnan  and  Teai, 
Shiraz,  and  Itfahan,  in  the  south  ;  and  from  the  route  by  Maak-liad  and  iSotei- 
war  fh>m  the  east  to  Tehran,  and  thence  to  Tabriz,  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  country,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  exchanges  of  goods  aro 
effected.  Tabriz  is  the  emporium  for  the  productions  not  only  of  Persia,  but 
of  northern  India,  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Kabul  and  Baluchistan.  Euro- 
pean merohandise,  chiefly  cotton  cloths,  come  by  way  of  Constantinople  and 
Trebizond  to  Tabriz,  to  be  distributed  thence  by  the  returning  caravans  over 
the  east  The  trade  of  the  Caspian  at  the  Persian  port  of  AnsBoU  (the  port  of 
Basht  and  of  Tehran),  and  JBwr/ru^,  and  at  their  own  naval  and  trading 
station  on  the  islet  of  Ashurada,  in  Uie  south-east  angle  of  the  Caspian,  ia 
monopolised  by  the  Russians.  The  maritime  trade  of  the  southern  coast  at 
the  ports  of  Buahire,  and  Oombrun,  or  Bandar  Abbas,  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  is  carried  on  mainly  by  Britidi  vessels  and  Arab  dhows. 

Though  the  roads  or  tracks  through  Persia  aro  utterly  neglected,  a  system 
of  telegraph  lines  has  recently  been  established  by  Europeans,  and  the  first 
postal  service,  also  conducted  by  Europeans,  was  opened  in  January  1877. 
By  it  mails  aro  now  carried  from  Julfa,  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Isfrdian,  to 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  and  the  port  of  Rasht  on  the  Caspian. 

7.  Gk>Temment — ^The  Government  of  Persia,  like  that  of  Turkey,  is 
based  on  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  **  Shah-in-Shah,"  or  king  of  kkigs, 
is  absolute  ruler,  and  master  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  as  far  as  his  will  is 
not  oppoeed  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  Islam.  He  ia  regarded  aa  the  vice- 
regent  of  the  prophet 

Under  him  the  government  is  carried  on  by  a  ministry  in  seven  depart- 
ments— ^the  grand  vizier  being  the  chief  member  of  the  executive,  and  directing 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  government ;  the  provinces  into  which  the  country  ia 
divided  aro  placed  each  under  a.  BegUirbeg,  or  civil  and  military  governor, 
usually  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  rovenue  of  the  disUicts  witiiin 
the  province  aro  taken  partly  in  kind,  as  rice,  wheat,  silk,  etc.,  collected 
by  a  Hakim  or  lieutenant-governor ;  in  the  towns  the  citizens  elect  a  Ket 
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Khodak,  or  chief  magistrate.  An  annj  of  about  80,000  men  is  maintained ; 
and  a  reserve  force^  three  times  as  numerous,  is  allowed  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture and  other  pnisuits. 

Notwithstanding  its  ancient  ctrilisation,  and  the  contact  of  Buropeans, 
almost  the  same  barbarism  prevails  in  Persia  as  i^  other  Mohammedan  countries. 
The  oppressive  taxation  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  insecurity  of  property, 
internal  disorders,  and  the  closing  in  of  Russian  and  British  influence  round  it, 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  army  cannot  even  restrain  the 
marauding  propensities  of  the  wandering  tribes  within  the  Peraian  frontier. 

8.  DiTiaiona  and  Chief  Towii8.~The  divisions  of  the  country  are  :— 
The  three  Caspian  provinces  of  Ghilan,  Mazandaran,  and  Astrabad,  in  the 
north ;  Irak  AJemi,  Khorassan,  and  Seistan,  in  tiie  central  plains ;  Ad«rba|jan, 
Aidalan,  Luristan,  KhuristJin  or  Arabistan,  Farsistan,  and  Karman,  extending 
over  the  parallel  mountain  ranges  of  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  Makran, 
sloping  to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south.  Tabrix,  Kamn,  I^a- 
han^  and  SkwrOM,  have  in  turn  been  the  capital  cities  of  Persia.  At  present 
Tthran,  on  a  broad  plain  at  the  south-west  base  of  Mount  Damavand,  is  the 
seat  of  government  Black,  mud  walls  and  ill-paved  thoroughfares  are  the  rule 
in  Persian  towns,  the  windowed  or  terraced  fronts  of  the  houses  being  built 
for  the  inner  courts,  not  for  the  world  without.  Handsome  mosques  and  solid 
caravanseoraiB  there  may  be,  but  everything  is  irregular,  and  ruins  and  new 
buildings  are  side  by  side,  and  dirt  and  discomfort  ever3rwhere. 

About  forty  miles  north-east  of  Shiraz  are  the  marvellous  ruins  of  Perae- 
poUf,  the  ancient  capital,  once  '*  the  glory  of  the  East, "  to  the  embellishment  of 
whldi  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  contributed ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
andsr  the  Great  in  his  march  of  conquest. 

ASIATIC  TURKEY.^ 

I.  (General  Desoription. — This  large  tenitoiy,  tHe  whole 
western  eztremitj  of  Asia,  is  very  irregalar  in  contour  and  relief, 
and  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  about  fourteen  times  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  has  a  very  loDg  coast-line,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Mannaia,  west  by 
ihe  MffBOJi  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  its 
south-eastern  angle  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Qul£  Its  remaining  boundaries  on  the  east  and  south 
are  formed  by  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  that  serve  to  separate 
it  firom  Persia^  and  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  gives  a  very  inde- 
finite limit  to  the  empire  in  the  direction  of  Central  Arabia.  The 
chief  physical  divisions  are  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Kurdistan  on 
the  north ;  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Hejaz,*  and  Yemen,  on  the  south.  These  are  the  names  in  common 
use  amongst  Europeans,  but  they  are  not  officially  recognised  in  the 
country.  This  luid,  the  early  home  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
scene  of  so  many  great  events  in  the  veiy  dawn  of  history,  has  been 
now  for  a  long  period  slowly  but  surely  falling  to  decay  under  a 
weak  and  corrupt  government 

1  Area,  729,000  square  miles ;  popuhitioiip  16,150,000. 
s  H^az  =  Land  of  pilgrimage,  the  Holy  Land  of  Mohammedans. 
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2.  IfllancU. — ^The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  are  chiefly  stttiated  in  the 
JSgsean,  and  are  collectively  known  as  the  Archipelago  of  the  White  Sea, 
Jezireh  Bahr-i-Sefid.  The  principal  islands  are  Thatoa,  with  a  population  of 
6000  souls — like  all  the  islands,  chiefly  Greek  ;  it  has  a  barren  soil,  but  the 
hills  are  covered  with  fir  timber.  Samothrace,  with  an  area  of  about  30  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  2000.  Imbroe^  population  8000,  noted  for 
its  abundance  of  game.  Lemnoty  area  150  square  miles,  population  12,000, 
exports  com,  grapes,  and  figs.  Tenedos,  a  small  island  close  to  Besika  Bay, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  population  5000,  exports  a  famous  red 
wine.  MUyUne,  the  birthplace  of  Barbarossa,  population  60,000,  fertile  soil ; 
olive  groves  clothe  the  shores,  and  pine  forests  the  mountains.  Chios,  area 
400  square  miles,  population  65,000,  expoi-ts  mastic,  silk  cocoons,  olive  oil, 
and  wine.  Samos,  a  tributary  beyship  under  a  Christian  Prince.^  learia, 
population  8000,  chiefly  charcoal-burners.  PeUmos,  a  barren  island  with  a 
population  of  4000,  famous  as  the  place  of  St.  John's  banishment,  and  the 
sceue  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  ■  Cos,  area  150  square  miles,  population 
16,000,  is  a  fertile  and  picturesque  island,  producing  com,  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 
Mkodes,  area  420  square  miles,  population  40,000 ;  contains  the  chief  town  of 
the  vilayet  of  the  islands,  vrith  a  good  port ;  is  healthy  and  fertile,  and  ex- 
ports honey,  wax,  oil,  figs,  and  grapes  ;  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  Here  also  stood  the  celebrated  Colossus  of 
Rhodes.  Cyprus,  a  rich  and  fertile  island  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  8723  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  186,000, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Christians  and  speak  Greek.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
distinct  mountain  ranges,  one  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  the  other  to  the 
south.  From  neglect,  want  of  drainage  and  tillage,  it  is  covered  in  many 
places  with  fever-breeding  marshes.  It  is  historically  famous  for  its  copper  and 
other  minerals,  and  contains  many  ruined  towns.  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital.  The  other  places  worth  naming  are  Lamaca  and  Limasol 
on  the  south  coast ;  Papho  on  the  west,  Eyrenia  on  the  north,  and  Famagusta 
on  the  east.  It  suffers  from  occasional  drought,  has  no  harbours,  and,  with 
great  agricultural  capabilities  and  mineral  and  forestal  riches,  has  but  littie 
commerce.  Under  the  convention  of  1878  it  is  administered  by  the  British 
Government. 

3.  Belief. — The  surface  may  be  readily  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  on  the  north,  including  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Kurdistan,  being  ever3rwhere  mountainous  ;  the  second  to  the  south, 
including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  part  of  Arabia,  an  almost 
uninterrupted  plain.  The  third,  to  the  west,  including  Syria, 
Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen,  a  long  range  of  sea-bordering  hills 
and  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  first  section  is  one  great  plateau  of  varying  elevation, 
buttressed  north  and  south  by  considerable  mountain  ranges,  and  culminating 
in  the  great  peak  of  Ararat,  16,916  feet  above  sea-level.  Rising  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  long  north  range,  clothed  with  forests  of  valuable 
hard  wood,  commences  on  the  east  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  and  gradually 
declines  westward  in  average  elevation  to  8000  feet,  but  rises  in  ])eiiks  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  to  5941  (Mount  Olympus)  and  6398  feet  (Mount  Ida). 
Towards  the  jfigsean  coast  the  plateau  has  been  very  much  broken  into  by  the 
rivers  which  enter  this  sea,  but  spurs  run  out  to  the  coast  in  steep  bluffs  of 

1  See  page  355. 
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2000  and  8000  feet.  On  the  south  the  Tanrus  range  may  be  said  to  terminate 
in  a  bluff  headland  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  Rising 
almost  immediately  to  a  height  of  5695  feet  in  the  Baba  Dagh,  it  serves  as  the 
waterparting  for  the  south  coast  drainage  as  far  east  as  the  meridian  of  Tarsus  ; 
separating  the  short  streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  conti- 
nental or  lake  drainage  of  the  plateau,  and  reaching  in  the  Bulghar  Dagh  a 
height  of  11,390  feet  Here  it  throws  off  the  range  of  the  Anti-Taurus  to 
the  north-east,  and  here  aUo  is  found  the  famous  pass  called  now  Gulek 
Bogfaaz,  the  CUidan  Oates  of  ancient  history.  From  this  point  its  continuation 
eastward  appears  to  be  very  much  broken  and  interrupted  until  it  reaches  the 
Akhyr  Dagh  north  of  Manwh,  when  it  again  resumes  its  character  as  a  great 
range,  and  reaches  the  Euphrates  at  the  great  bend  south-west  of  Kharput. 
South  of  Marash  the  twin  chain  of  Amanus  runs  off  to  the  south-west,  and 
under  the  names  of  Durdun  Dagh  and  Alma  Dagh  (Cilician  and  Syrian 
Amanus),  embraces  the  plain  and  gulf  of  Iskenderun  (Issus).  The  Syrian 
branch,  reaching  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy  (Orontes)  at  Antioch,  becomes  the  northern 
head  of  the  sea-bordering  ranges  which  forms  our  third  section.  Crossing  the 
Euphrates,  and  proceeding  eastwards  under  the  local  names  of  Alindshi  Dagh, 
Ehandush  Dagh,  and  Eidosh  Dagh,  the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  range 
forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Murad-chai,  and  the  streams  feeding  Lake 
Van  and  the  upper  Tigris,  and  reaches  the  ridge,  which  forms  this  part  of  the 
Tnroo-Persian  boundary,  near  the  recently  ceded  valley  of  Kotur.  Starting 
from  the  knot  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
in  E.  long.  39%  and  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  the  ridge  of  Kan^ah 
Dagh  (Mons  Masius)  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Tigris  from  those 
of  the  Ehabnr ;  at  Mardin  this  range  bends  a  little  more  easterly,  and  under 
the  name  of  Jebel  Tur  reaches  the  Tigris  about  70  miles  above  MosuL  Cross- 
ing the  river,  and  still  proceeding  in  the  same  easterly  direction,  it  ultimately 
reaches  the  boundary  range  at  the  peak  of  Rowandiz,  10,120  feet. 

Between  this  latter  range  and  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  south  of  Lake  Van,  lie  the  range  of  Jebel  Judi,  and  the  confused 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Julamerik  in  the  centre  of  the  Kurdish  country,  the 
home  country  of  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon. 

The  Anti-Taurus,  leaving  the  main  range  as  already  mentioned  near  the 
Cilician  Gates,  forms  the  waterparting  between  the  Kizil  Irmak  and  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  Eghin,  where  it  crosses  the  latter  river  and  becomes  the 
southern  limit  of  the  plains  of  Erzingian  and  Erzrum,  culminating  in  the 
Bingol  Dagh,  11,550  feet.  Thence  under  the  names  of  Kasbel  Dagh,  Sherian 
Dagh,  and  A^y^hri  Dagh,  it  reaches  and  forms  part  of  the  new  boundary  with 
Russia,  and  then  joins  the  Penian  boundary  on  Mount  Ararat.^ 

The  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  bears  evidence  of  volcanic  action, 
but  the  south-western  portion  is  covered  with  volcanic  cones,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  find  lakes  of  salt  and  brackish  water  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  surrounded 
by  marshes  more  or  less  salt,  and  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  action. 

The  second  section  comprises  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  part  of  Arabia,  which  appear  to  rise  gradually  from  the  sea-level  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  to  a  height  of  over  2000  feet  on  their  western  edge.  The 
only  hills  worthy  of  mention  in  this  great  pastoral  country  are  those  which, 
running  in  a  continuous  line  in  a  south-west  and  north-east  direction,  bisect 
the  great  plain.  Commencing  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  Range  at  Jebel-esh-Sheikh 
(Mount  Hermon),  and  jMusing  just  northward  of  Palmyra,  they  are  locally 

1  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Anti-Taorns  Range  stands  the  loftiest  peak  of 
the  peninsola  of  Asia  Minor,  the  great  conical  Ariish  Dagh  or  Argieua,  an  ezhauBted 
volcano,  1S,600  feet  (Chfhachef :  18,150  according  to  Tozer);  on  the  north  and  north- 
east slopes  are  extensive  glaciers. 
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known  as  Jebel  Rnak,  Jebel  Amur,  Jebel  IKsahari,  Jebel  Abdnbuis,  and  Jebel 
Siigar ;  under  the  last  name  thie  iSigris  at  Moeul  is  reached,  and  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  range  changes.  Toming  south-eastwards  it  now  becomes 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain  country,  and  reaches  the  boundary  range  under  the 
name  of  Kara  Dagh.  South  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  Hamxin  Hills  connect  the 
boundary  range,  Pusht-i-Eoh,  with  the  Tigris  above  Tekrit,  but  they  are  of 
mean  elevation  and  are  unimportant. 

The  third  section  consists  of  two  longitudinal  belts,  one  with  a  slight 
westerly  trend  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  with  an  easteriy 
trend  bordering  the  Bed  Sea.  Ck>mmettcing  on  the  north  at  Antioch,  where 
our  first  section  terminates,  we  find  the  Jebel  Nusarieh  rising  abruptly  and 
presenting  a  bold  firont  to  the  sea,  sinking  at  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  near 
Horns  on  the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  but  rising  again  immediately  in  Mount  Lebanon 
to  more  than  10,000  feet ;  after  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Kasimiyeh  (Leontes), 
and  leaving  a  deep  chasm  where  the  waters  break  through  to  the  aea,  the 
rounded  hiUs  and  little  ridges  of  (Galilee  cany  on  the  mountainous  belt  to  the 
Meij-ibn-Amir  or  plain  of  the  Kishon  ;  this  plain  rises  very  little  above  sea- 
level,  and  affords  easy  access  to  the  country  behind.  South  of  this  plain  is 
Jebel  Kurmul  (Carmel),  and  with  slight  interruption  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  the  plateau-like  hill  country  of  Judaea  lead  on  to  Jebel  Mugrah, 
at  the  end  of  this  mountainous  belt,  where  it  descends  abruptly  into  the  desert 
of  Et  Tih.  At  the  eastern  base  of  this  irregular  mountain  mass,  and  sepa- 
rating it  fh)m  the  western  edge  of  the  great  Airabian  plain,  lies  the  remaiiubLe 
depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead  Sea — a  physical  curiosity  perfectly 
unique^  the  surface  level  of  the  waters  being  1292  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  longitudinal  valley  is  continued  north  by  the  valley  of 
the  Nahr  el  Ahsy,  and  south  by  the  broad  Wady  el  Arabah,  which  xiaes  vrith 
a  gentle  ascent  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  660  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
then  sinks  down  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Akabah.  East  of  this 
long  depression  lies,  in  the  north  the  Anti-Libanus,  culminating  in  Jebel  esh 
Sheikh  (Mount  Hermon)  9888  feet,  and  in  the  south  the  Jebd  esh  Sherah, 
culminating  in  Jebel  Hariin  (Mount  Hor)  4000  feet.  Between  these  extremi- 
ties there  are  no  very  distinct  ranges,  the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Moab  end 
in  steep  precipices  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  volcanic  group 
of  Jebel  Hauran,  and  the  peculiar  basaltic  tract  of  £1  Lq'ah,  stand  out  oon- 
spicuously  from  the  great  plain. 

The  mountains  which  border  the  eastern  shore  oi  the  Red  Sea  are  of  much 
greater  elevation  than  the  portion  of  the  longitudinal  belt  just  described. 
Near  Medina,  on  the  parallel  of  26^  Jebel  Shomer  leaves  the  coast  range  at 
a  right  angle,  and  runs  across  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  N^  or  the  Highland ;  near  Mecca,  on  the  parallel  of  21®,  the 
coast  range  appears  to  culminate  in  a  point  said  to  be  nearly  14,000  feet 
high,  and  here  the  Aared  or  Tamarieh  Mountains,  running  across  the  penin- 
sula parallel  to  Jebel  Shomer,  pass  south  of  Er  Biad,  and  form  the  sonthein 
boundary  of  the  Nejd.  Throughout  Yemen  the  range  averages  6000  feet,  but 
little  is  definitely  known.  Probably  there  are  many  points  of  great  elevation 
in  this  division. 

4.  Rivers. — ^The  most  important  rivers  of  Turkey  in  Asia  are  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  former  being  navigable  for  river  steamers  for  1100  miles, 
and  the  latter  for  more  than  600  miles.  The  Euphrates,  "  the  great  river," 
LB  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the  Kara  Su  ^  or  ¥nt  and  the 
Murad  Chai.^  The  first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the 
plateau  of  Erzrum ;  the  latter  in  the  high  valley  of  Alashkert,  near  Bayazid. 

1  Stt,  Chal,  and  Irmak  =  river. 
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After  the  union  of  these  waters  the  great  river  breaks  through  the  Tanms 
chain,  and  descends  by  a  deep  and  perilously  naTigable  defile  to  Birejik. 
Hence  it  flows  through  an  alluvial  valley,  cultivated  in  a  few  places  as  far  as 
Ana;  from  this  point  to  Hit  there  is  no  cultivation,  but  here  the  com  country — 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  com  is  indigenous — is  entered,  which 
continues  all  the  way  to  the  Shat  el  Arab.  The  only  tributary  of  any  import- 
ance is  the  Khabur,  which  falls  in  on  the  left  bank  after  a  course  of  nearly 
200  miles.  The  whole  length  of  this  great  river,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris  at  Kumah,  is  1600  miles. 

The  Tigris  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Taurus  chain  near  Kharput, 
and  crossing  the  plateau  of  Diarbekr,  and  bursting  through  the  mountain 
barrier  that  supports  that  plateau  on  the  south,  enters  the  plain  a  few  miles 
south  of  Mosul.  It  approaches  to  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Bagdad,  and  after  making  a  wide  sweep  to  the  east  joins  that  river  at 
Kumah,  and  the  united  rivers — ^under  the  name  of  Shat  el  Arab— flow  for  120 
miles  in  a  broad  fall  stream,  with  flat  marshy  banks,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Fao. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris  &11  in  on  the  left  bank.  They  are 
the  Sert,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyaleh.  Rising  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Zagros  Mountains,  they  drain  the  whole  of  Turkish  Kurdistan. 

The  head  waters  of  tiie  Aias  (Arazes),  a  tributary  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  come 
within  Turkish  territory;  rising  in  the  Bingol  Dagh  south  of  Erzrom,  it  passes 
through  the  portion  of  Armenia  recently  ceded  to  Russia,  and  for  great  part  of 
its  course  serves  as  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Persia.  Of  the  rivers  form- 
ing the  Turkish  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  basin,  the  most  easterly  is  the  Choruk 
Su,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Baiburt,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Batum;  its  lower  course  is  through  that  part  of  Lazistan  which 
has  been  transferred  to  Russia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  West  of  Trebizond  is 
the  Korshut  Su,  which,  rising  on  the  plateau  of  Gumush  Khana,  falls  into  the 
sea  near  Tireboli.  The  Kiril  Irmak  (Halys)  and  the  Yeshil  Irmak  (Iris),  the 
largest  rivers  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  both  rise  in  the  Gemin-Beli- 
Dagh  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Anti-Taurus  range.  The  KizU,  after  a 
winding  course  of  about  700  niiles  through  picturesque  valleys,  breaks  through 
the  defile  of  Kara  Tepe,  and  enters  the  sea  by  a  deltoid  mouth.  The  Yeshil 
has  a  much  straighter  east  and  west  course,  but  turns  abrapUy  north  to  de- 
scend the  maritime  slope,  and,  forming  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  sea  by 
several  channels.  The  next  stream  is  the  Soghanly  Su,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  east  of  ErsglL  Then  comes  the  Sakaria  (Suigarius),  a  fine  stream  with 
its  source  in  the  uplands  of  Angora.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Bngur 
Su  with  the  Said  ChaL  It  has  a  tortuous  course  of  800  miles,  and  enters  the 
sea  forty  miles  west  of  EreglL 

The  streams  flovdng  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara  are  the  Adymus,  the  Sukurlu, 
and  the  Khoja  Chai  (Granicus).  The  tributaries  to  the  JSgaoan  are  numerous 
and  of  great  historical  interest  Just  south  of  the  Dardanelles  and  north  of 
Besika  Bay  is  the  Mendere  Su — ^the  famous  Scamander — which  rises  in  Mount 
Ida  and  flows  through  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  Gediz  or  Sarabat  Chai  (Hermus) 
has  a  length  of  about  200  miles ;  traversing  first  a  dreary  volcanic  region, 
it  runs  through  the  pleasant  fertile  valley  of  Kassaba,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Smyrna.  The  Kutchuk  ^  Mendere  (Cayster)  rises  in  the  Boz  Dagh  (Tmolus), 
has  a  length  of  seventy  miles,  and  passing  through  a  splendid  valley  it  enters 
the  sea  near  the  rains  of  Ephesus.  The  Buyuk  '  Mendero  rises  near  the  group 
of  brackish  lakes  that  occapies  the  south-western  portion  of  the  plateau,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  250  mUes  waters  the  fine  plain  of  Aidin,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  the  ancient  port  of  Miletus.    All  these  rivers  bring  down 

1  Kutchuk  =  little.  >  Buyuk  =  great 
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large  quantities  of  silti  and  the  ancient  ports  at  their  mouths  are  now  choked 
np,  and,  in  some  cases,  lie  miles  behind  the  present  coast-line. 

The  riTers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Taurus  are  numerous,  but  not  important  The  Gok  Su  (Calycadnus)  has  a 
course  of  more  than  100  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarsus.  The 
Sihun  |Chai  (Cams)  and  Jihun  (Pyramus)  both  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  run  through  the  Taurus  range  in  deep  and  precipitous  channels, 
afterwards  meandering  through  a  perfect  sea  of  verdure,  in  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  of  Adana  ;  they  enter  the  sea  between  Tarsus  and  Iskenderun. 

The  rivers  draining  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  are  the  Nahr-el-Ahsy 
(Orontes)  and  Nahr-el-Iitany  (Leontes),  which  rise  in  the  splendid  upland  vale 
of  El  BukliA  (Coele  Syria),  and  run  in  opposite  directions  at  the  back  of  the 
Lebanon  range.  The  former  passes  through  Antioch,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  its  port  of  Suedia  (Seleucia) ;  the  latter  reaches  the  sea,  through  a  chasm 
in  the  range,  near  Sur  (Tyre).  The  only  other  river  of  importance  here  is  the 
Jordan,  which,  rising  in  several  springs  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
passing  through  the  lakes  Bahr  ^-el-Huleh  (Merom)  and  Bahr  Tubariyeh  (Gen- 
nesareth),  plunges  down  through  the  great  depression  called  El  Ghor  in  a 
tortuous  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  ends  in  the  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea). 
The  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  deserve  mention  in  this 
connection.  Rising  on  the  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus  and  Hermon,  they  flow 
down  and  irrigate  by  innumerable  artificial  channels  the  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
producing  a  verdant  paradise  of  fruit  and  flowers  around  that  Old  World 
city. 

The  Turkish  provinces,  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  destitute  of  rivers.  The  coast  is  bordered  by  a  barren  sandy 
plain  of  varying  width,  called  the  ''Tehamah  "  or  "low  country." 

6.  Lakes. — Lake  Van,  the  largest,  has  an  extreme  length  of  80  miles  by 
a  breadth  of  80  miles,  and  lies  in  a  hollow  in  the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  no  outlet  and  few  tributaries,  its 
waters  are  salt  but  clear  and  blue  like  the  sea,  it  contains  shoals  of  fish  and 
abounds  with  waterfowl,  ice  forms  on  its  surface  in'winter,  but  it  has  a  delight- 
ftd  climate.  It  is  navigated  by  bai^ges  of  rude  construction.  Tuz  Gol,^  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  salt  lakes  on  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  is  45  miles 
long  by  10  broad,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  on  its  western  edge.  Beishehr 
Grol  about  20  miles  long  by  5  broad,  the  twin  lake  of  Egerdir  about  30  miles 
by  6,  and  the  Buldur  17  miles  by  4,  are  the  principal  lakes  of  a  picturesque 
group  that  occupies  the  south-western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Lake  Isnik 
(Ascania),  on  whose  shores  the  arbutus  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  lakes  of 
Manias  and  AbuUonia,  lie  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  Bahr  Tubariyeh 
(Galilee  or  Tiberias),  a  basin  of  volcanic  origin,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan 
Valley,  is  18  miles  long  by  7i  broad,  and  658  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Bahr  Lut  (Dead  Sea),  the  most  remarkable  sheet  of  water  in 
the  Old  World,  is  hemmed  in  by  cliffs  1500  and  2000  feet  in  height,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  its  shores.  It  is  1292  feet  below  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  deepest  lake-basin  in  the  world,  is  46  miles  long  by  9|  broad, 
receives  several  considerable  tributaries,  but  has  no  outlet ;  is  int^iaely  salt 
and  cohtains  springs  of  bitumen,  for  which  reason  it  was  named  Lacus 
Asphaltites.  The  water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  so  buoyant  that 
the  human  body  will  not  sink  in  it.  Sulphur  and  rock  salt,  lava  and  pumice, 
abound  along  its  shores,  and  its  aspect  is  dead,  barren,  and  desolate.  Bahr 
Ne4jef  is  a  large  fresh- water  sea,  situated  about  20  miles  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah,  is  40  miles  long  by  about  10  broad,  and  is 

1  Bahr  =  lake  or  sea.  >  Gdl=slake. 
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rarroanded  by  red  sandstone  cUfb.     On  its  \mika  stands  Meshed  Ali,  one  of 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

6.  Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  as  varied  as  the  physical 
features.  The  great  plateau  on  the  north  has  a  diBtinctly  continental  climate, 
rigorous  severe  winters  with  intense  scorching  heat  in  summer;  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  plateau  region  the  mountains  are  covered  with  m&ir  for 
two-thiids  of  the  year,  and  some  of  the  principal  ranges  are  capped  with  per- 
petual snow ;  here  the  peasants  build  their  dwellings  undei^ground  to  escape 
the  severity  of  the  seasons.  Towards  the  west  the  winters  are  not  quite  so 
severe,  but  the  variations  of  temperature  are  excessive.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  whole  of  this  high  region  are  generally  very  fertile,  producing 
fruits  in  abundance,  the  olive^  mnlbOTry,  and  other  trees,  and  the  vine.  The 
northern  slopes  facing  the  Black  Sea  are  humid,  enjoying  more  or  less  rain  all 
through  the  year ;  they  are  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  elm,  poplar,  larch,  beech, 
box,  imd  piue,  or  are  cultivated  wherever  a  patch  of  level  ground  is  to  be 
found.  Tlie  valleys  which  open  out  into  the  iS^isan  Sea  are  exceedingly  fertile 
and  have  a  genial  climate ;  the  summers  are  hot,  and  severe  cold  is  occasionally 
felt  when  the  winds  blow  down  from  the  plateau  through  the  vallejrs.  The 
rains  on  the  southern  slopes  facing  the  Mediterranean  faU  only  in  winter  and 
spring,  and  this  coast  during  great  part  of  the  year  is  excessively  hot ;  the  hills 
are  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  the  coast  plains  at  the  eastern  end  produce 
oranges,  le&ions,  grapes,  cotton,  com,  and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers.  The 
slopes  from  this  mountain  region  that  face  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  have 
a  less  rigorous  climate;  the  summers  are,  however,  hot  and  sultry,  and  violent 
storms  of  wind  and  snow  frequently  sweep  down  from  the  plateau.  The  great 
plains  are  scorched  and  bare  in  summer,  but  the  winters  are  mild,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  desert,  which  is  broken  up  by  oases  and  i>08ses8es  a  salubrioua 
climate,  there  are  many  pools  of  rain-water,  even  al&ough  there  are  no 
streams,  and  pasturage  for  camels  and  sheep  is  found  over  laige  areas.  The  desert 
wind  called  Samiel  ^  blows  outward  in  all  directions  in  the  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  disease  caUed  "Bagdad  date-mark"  and  ''Aleppo  button"  is 
common  to  all  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  it  attacks  visitors  and 
residents  alike,  and  lasts  a  period  of  twelve  months,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous.  IVul&es  are  found  plentifully  in  the  sands  of  the  western  desert 
Along  the  Syrian  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the  winters  are  mild  and  the 
summers  oppressive.  Along  the  higher  slopes,  especially  in  the  Lebanon,  where 
some  of  the  hills  rise  above  the  snow-line,  the  winters  are  bracing  and  the 
summers  mUd  and  balmy ;  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  "  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains."  Towards  the  desert  the  country  is  parched  and  all  vegetation 
scorched  up  by  the  intense  dry  summer  heat.  On  the  Red  Sea  coast  the 
Tehaoiah  or  coast  plain  is  hot,  dry,  and  barren,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  it  is  reached  by  summer  rains  and  affords  good  pasturage.  The  Jebel  or 
mountain  region  is  cooler  and  well  watered,  producing  an  abundant  vegetation. 

7.  People  and  Religion. — ^The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there 
being  only  about  twenty-two  souls  to  a  square  mile  of  surface.  Of  the  total 
population  of  about  16,000,000,  less  than  one-half  are  of  Turkish  or  Tatar 
origin,  and  probably  not  one-fourth  are  of  real  Ottoman  blood.  Nearly 
5,000,000  of  the  Tatar  peoples  are  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  1,000,000 
in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  probably  500,000  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  another  500,000  in  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Hejaz,  and  Yemen.  The 
agricultural  Turks  are  moral  and  temperate,  and  physically  a  fine  race,  but 
the  official  Turks  are  debased  and  corrupt  The  Armenians,  about 
800,000,  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  plateau  country  round  Lake  Van,  but  as 


I  Bamiel  =  poison  wind. 
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the  bankers  and  usoiers  of  the  empire  they  are  to  be  found  in  oonddenble 
numbers  in  all  the  cities  and  towns.  The  Kurds,  the  ancient  Cardndu, 
famous  horsemen,  are  still  wild  and  warlike ;  they  are  a  pastoral  people^ 
occupying  the  mountain  valleys  and  glens  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  aonth 
of  Lake  Van ;  they  number  about  1,600,000,  and  are  a  terror  to  their  more 
peacefkil  neighbours.  The  Arabs,  the  old  Semitic  people,  number  more  than 
5,000,000,  and  still  wander  with  their  countless  flockis  of  sheep  and  camels 
over  the  great  plain  as  they  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are 
great  traders  in  horses  and  in  wool,  and  are  but  nominally  under  the  Turldsh 
(Government,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  their  sheikhs.  The  Greeks 
chiefly  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  iBgsoan,  but  as  merchants  and  handicraftsmen  they  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Asia  Minor ;  they  number  about  1,000,000,  and  are 
the  best  educated  and  most  civilised  of  all  the  races  in  the  empire.  There 
are  some  80,000  Circassians,  rough  and  fierce  mountaineers,  distribated  in 
small  settlements  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  immigrants  from  tiie 
Caucasus,  who  preferred  Turkish  rule  to  Russian.  These,  together  with  a  few 
Lazis  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  some  200,000  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  Ni^groes, 
scattered  over  the  country,  complete  the  motley  group  of  antagonistic  races 
that  constitute  this  decaying  empire. 

The  dominant  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of  the  Sunnite  sect ;  some 
18,000,000  of  the  population  profess  this  religion,  but  less  than  one-half 
of  these  are  Turks ;  about  8,000,000  are  nominally  Christians,  including 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Europeans,  and  (about  500,000)  Syrians.  The  membes 
of  the  various  Christian  sects,  Greek  and  Latin,  CatiioUc  and  Protestant,  are 
as  adverse  to  each  other  as  to  the  Mohammedan,  and  all  help  in  their  several 
ways  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  peoples  into  a  nation. 

.  8.  Prodacts. — ^The  mineral  wealth  is  great ;  coal  and  ironstone  are  found 
together  in  considerable  quantities ;  rich  mines  of  copper  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Taurus  near  Diarbekr  lead 
and  silver  is  found  at  intervals  along  a  line  connecting  Angora,  Sivas,  and 
Trebizond,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  eastern  Taurus  in  the  south  ;  green,  black, 
and  white  marble,  and  the  finest  quality  of  granite,  is  to  be  had  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  section.  With  a  fertile  arable  soil  and  a  suitable  cLmate, 
nearly  every  agricultural  product  flourishes.  Oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  garden  produce 
and  orchard  fruits  abound,  grapes  and  oranges  are  to  be  had  all  round  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  as  well  as  the  choicest  tobacco,  opium,  valonea  and 
madder.  The  mulberry  is  everywhere  cultivated  for  feeding  the  silkworms, 
and  cotton  is  grown  in  most  of  the  western  valleys.  Vast  groves  of  boxwood 
and  other  valuable  trees  clothe  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  hills.  Dates  are 
produced  for  export  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  where  wheat  is  indigenous. 
Petroleum  and  bitumen  springs  are  found  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  Angon 
is  famous  for  its  flocks  of  goats,  which  produce  the  mohair  of  commeroe,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  wool  come  from  the  countless  flocks  of  sheep  tended 
by  the  wandering  Bedouin  and  Kurd  shepherds.  There  are  at  present  no 
manufactures  worth  mention.  One  industry,  however,  should  not  be  omitted, 
the  sponge  fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
There  are  no  roads  worthy  the  name  throughout  the  country,  and  this  renden 
transport  so  difiScuIt,  and  the  cost  so  high,  that,  except  near  the  sea  and  the 
great  waterways,  the  industries  are  stifled,  and  there  is  little  or  no  commerce. 
There  are  three  lines  of  railway,  but  they  are  comparatively  short  and  unim- 
I>ortant,  situated  close  to  the  western  shores  of  Anatolia. 

9.  Diyisions  and  Chief  Towns. — ^Turkey  in  Asia  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  provinces,  nineteen  being  first-class  pashaliks  or  vilayets,  and  three  seoond 
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dus  puhaliks  or  muteBaarifliks ;  they  are  subdivided,  according  to  their  size 
into  from  two  to  seven  counties  or  sa^jaks,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
districts  or  kazas.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vilayets  and  mutessarifliks, 
with  the  names  and  population  of  their  chief  towns  : — 


Vilayets. 

Chief  Towns. 

ViUyeto. 

Chief  Towns. 

Ehudavendi 

Ma'mret  el 

giar     . 

.  Brusa  (60.000X  Kuta- 

Aziz^.     . 

Arabkir,  Kharput. 

hU  (60,000). 

Diarbekr     . 

Diarbekr  (11,000),  Ma- 

Aidin      . 

.  Smyrna  (150,000),  Ma- 

latia. 

nissa  (60,000),  Aidin. 

Bagdad  .     . 

Bagdad  (67,000). 

JeairehBah] 

'. 

Basra     .     . 

Basra  (40,000). 

i-Sefi(di 

.  Rhodes  (16,000). 

Mosul    .     . 

Mosul  (75,000). 

•giurfair^iiTii 

.  Eastamuni     (40,000), 

Aleppo  (Ha< 

Sinope. 

leb)    .     . 

Aleppo  (76,000),  Mer- 

Angora   . 

Angora  (40,000),  Eai- 

ash,  Urfa. 

sarieh. 

Syria      .     . 

Damons      (150,000), 

Eonia     . 

Eonia  (80,000XAdaUa. 

Beirut  (80,000),  Ha- 

Adana    . 

Adana  (25,000). 

ma,  Akka  (Acre),  Ta- 

Sivas.     .     . 

Sivas   (15,000),   Ama- 

rabulus  (Tripoli),  La- 

sia,  Divriki. 

takieh. 

Trebizond    . 

Trebizond       (50,000), 

Lebanon' 

.  Deir-el-Eamr  (2,700). 

Samsun. 

Jerusalem' 

.  Jerusalem  (16,000). 

Erzrum  .    . 

Erzrum    (56,000),  Br- 

HejazS    . 

.  Mecca  (30,000),   Me- 

ziigan,  Bayezid. 

dina. 

Van  .     .     . 

Van  (15,000),  Mush. 

Yemen    . 

.  Sana  (15,000). 

Ismid,  locally  situated  in  Asia  Minor,  is  a  saigak  of  the  special  vilayet  of 
Constantinople. 

Samoa,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  is  by  the  Convention  of  1828-9 
autonomous  under  a  Christian  prince  paying  tribute  to  the  Porte.  It  has  an 
area  of  212  square  miles,  and  a  i>opulation  of  85,000  Greeks,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  whole  group ;  it  exports  com,  grapes,  oil,  valonea,  and  mus- 
catel wine. 

Cyprus,  under  the  Convention  of  1878,  is  admimstered  by  the  British 
Gowmment.     (Seep.  848.) 

The  principal  ports  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  Trebizond  and  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sea,  Smyrna  on  the  .^Igaean,  Mersina  and  Alezandretta  on  the  Gulf  of 
Iskanderun ;  Beyrut,  a  prosperous  town,  the  port  of  Damascus,  at  the  head 
of  the  only  good  road  in  the  country ;  Jaffa,  the  i>ort  of  Jerusalem,  Jedda  and 
Hodeida  on  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  and  Basra  on  the  Shat  el  Arab,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  great  water-highways  that  thread  the  vast  plains  of  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Within  the  limits  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  situated  the  holy 
cities  of  Jew,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan — Jerusalem,  containing  the  site  of 
the  Jewish  temple  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed ;  and  Medina,  the  place  of  lus  death. 

ARABIA. 

1.  General  Description. — ^The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is 
bounded  west  hj  the  Red  Sea,  east  by  the  Peisian  Qulf,  south  hj 

1  Islands  of  the  White  8ea=  the  Archipelago. 
*  These  are  the  muteesarifliks.    By  an  iutemational  arrangement  the  Lebanon  la 
administered  by  a  Christian  goyernor. 

s  The  Hejas  is  also  called  the  principality  of  Mecca. 
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the  Arabian  Sea,  and  noiih  by  the  great  Syro-Babylonian  plain.  That 
part  of  Aiabia  which  ifi  at  present  independent  of  Turkey  embraces 
all  the  interior  and  the  south  and  east  coasts,  between  the  Bahrein 
Islands  and  Aden.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area  consists  of  cultiv- 
able land,  and  one-third  of  irreclaimable  desert  It  is  divisible 
into  three  sections — Nejd  in  the  north,  Oman  in  the  south- 
east, and  Hadramaut  in  the  soutL  The  northern  ^  highland "  of 
Nejd  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strip  of  desert  of  varying  width 
and  sterility,  but  always  interrupted  at  intervals  by  oases  or  slight 
depressions  in  its  generally  uniform  surfiBkce,  where  a  well  or  spring, 
surrounded  by  a  few  herbs  and  bushes,  a  little  grass,  and  occasion- 
ally date-palms,  enables  the  Bedwin  to  find  the  needful  supply  of 
fodder  for  his^camels,  and  to  lead  the  caravans  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims  across  the  trackless  waste.  The  northern  desert,  or 
Nefudf^  extends  from  the  oasis  of  Teyma,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Turkish  province  of  Hejaz,  across  by  the  oasis  of  Jauf,  to  the 
border  of  £1  Hasa,  on  the  Persian  Qulf :  it  is  partly  a  stony  "hamada,* 
partly  covered  with  reddish  sand,  which  is  heaped  into  lidges  &om 
200  to  300  feet  high,  like  a  sea  of  red-hot  waves.  It  is  absolutely 
bare,  save  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it  is  thinly  sprinkled  with 
grass  and  herba  In  some  parts  a  small  herbaceous  plant,  called 
$cmhy  grows  wild,  which  produces  a  reddish  farinaceous  seed,  and 
yieldis  the  Bedwin  his  staple  food  supply.  Over  this  desert  the 
simoom'  blows  during  the  summer  heats  at  uncertain  intervals. 
There  is  no  sand  or  dust  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  short 
period  that  the  wind  lasts  ;  but  the  whole  horizon  becomes  dark,  as 
the  stifling  blast,  with  the  heat  as  of  red-hot  iron,  passes  over.  To 
the  west,  idong  the  borders  of  Hejaz,  the  desert  is  yet  more  irregular, 
and  presses  in  towards  the  central  highland  between  the  mountain 
ridges  in  long  finger-like  projections :  it  cuts  off  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces from  all  political  influence  with  Nejd.  The  Ddhna^  bounds 
the  settled  country  to  the  east  and  south,  and  is  the  main  sand 
waste  of  Arabia ;  it  has  never  been  crossed  by  European  travellers ; 
and  even  the  Arabs  avoid  this  impenetrable  waste  of  loose  reddish 
sand,  without  water  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  extending  south 
of  the  tropic  line  for  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles.  These 
deserts  lie  on  a  plateau  of  some  3000  feet  altitude,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mountains  which  rise  on  the  western  side 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  In  the  northern  desert  lies  the  remazk- 
able  oasis  of  Jauf,  some  60  miles  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  contain- 
ing three  flourishing  villages.  Each  house  stands  in  its  own  orchaid, 
where  the  fig  and  the  vine,  the  apricot  and  peach,  and  the  choioeBt 
dates  are  cultivated,  and  where  the  fruits  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
1  Neftid  -i  wmd-puMi.        >  Simoom  s  potion  biMt.         <  Dtbna  s  red  deMrt. 
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&mou8  gardens  of  Damascaa.  It  has  a  good  diy  climate^  and 
healthy  and  vigorous  inhabitants.  The  Nt^d^  is  the  central  plateau, 
and  is  a  compact^  settled  district,  bounded  by  ridges  of  hard  rocks, 
and  culminating  in  a  crescent-shaped  mountain  range,  called  Jebel 
Toweyk,'  the  backbone  of  Central  Arabia  north  of  the  tropic  This 
mountain  is  composed  chiefly  of  chalk,  but  has  a  few  granite  crests  on 
its  south-eastern  edge,  where  iron  ore  is  abundant.  It  is  cut  up  by 
a  perfect  maze  of  yidleys,  which  become  roaring  torrents  during  the 
rains,  but  are  dry  at  aU  other  times  ;  but  everywhere,  at  all  seasons, 
water  is  to  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  In  these  vaUeys  the  people  plant  their  towns  and 
villages,  for  the  shade  and  vegetation  they  afford.  North  of  Nejd, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Nefud  about  twenty 
miles  broad,  lies  the  secondary  plateau  of  Jehel  Shomer  ;  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  Jebel  Aja  and  JebeTlBelma,  cross  this  plateau  in  a 
S.W.  to  NJB.  direction.  Jebel  Aja  (5600  ft),  composed  largely  of 
granite,  is  the  northern  rim  of  the  whole  table-land,  and  is  probably 
not  inferior  in  height  to  Jebel  Toweyk  to  the  south. 

Nejd  and  Shomer  have  a  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  and  healthy 
climate.  The  southern  part  of  Nejd,  near  the  tropic,  is  less  salu- 
brious, but  is  the  more  fertile,  being  damper  and  hotter.  Dates  of 
excellent  quality  and  of  several  varieties  are  here  produced  in 
abundance,  and  are  the  main  source  of  landed  Arab  wealth.  Com, 
maize,  millet,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  and  citrons  are  also  grown.  A  little  cotton  is  cultivated, 
and  lentils  in  the  south.  BodL  salt  is  found  in  the  west  Camels 
and  sheep,  horses,  and  humped  oxen  are  numerous.  Wild  boars, 
gazelles,  partridges,  quails,  and  pigeons  are  also  to  be  found.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  horses  are  tended  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
none  of  the  best  breeds  are  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Omcmy  at 
the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  a  country  about  as 
large  as  England  and  Wales.  It  is  filled  with  a  plateau-like  group 
of  mountains,  the  dominating  feature  being  a  range  called  Jebel 
Akhdar,'  which  stretches  frt)m  Ras  Mesandum  on  the  north,  to  Ras 
el  Hadd  on  the  south.  This  mountain  gives  rise  to  numerous  small 
streams  on  its  seaward  slope,  which  run  at  intervals  underground,  and 
almost  all  of  them  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  the  coast  Oman 
is  the  richest  district  of  Arabia,  both  in  agricultural  products  and  in 
mineral  treasures.  Along  the  seaboard  there  are  two  seasons,  each 
lasting  about  six  months.  The  hot  season  is  most  oppressive,  the 
land  becomes  scorched,  and  the  towns  like  ovens.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  N.W.  monsoon  blows  with  great  force.     On  the  hills  it 

1  N^d  s  Qp  cottntzy,  or  hill  coantnr. 
i  Jebel  Toweyk  =  the  twisted  moantaln.        >  Jebel  Akhdar  s  green  moantatn. 
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ifl  comparatiyely  cool  all  the  year  round.  The  chief  producta  aie 
coco-nutSy  dates,  mangoes,  com,  maize,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  apnoots 
and  peaches,  cotton  and  indigo.  Lead  and  copper  are  mined  ;  but 
skill  and  energy  and  good  govermnent  are  wanting  to  develop  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  HaianmaMi  is  a  countiy  of  which 
▼eiy  little  is  now  known  ;  it  was  once  famous  for  frankinoenae  and 
myrrh :  it  occupies  the  diores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  from  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  consists  apparently  of  a  con- 
fused mass  of  hills,  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  quartz, 
and  gneiss,  culminating  in  heights  of  6000  feet  within  100  miles  of 
the  coast  Beyond  this  there  appear  to  be  extensive  plains  sloping 
down  inland  to  the  great  desert  It  is  occupied  by  independent 
Bedwin  chiefs ;  produces  wheat  and  barley,  dates  and  lemons, 
sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  Its  chief  port  is  Makalla.  The  chief 
islands  round  the  coast  are,  tHTBahr  el  Ben&t,  formerly  known  as 
the  East  India  Company's  Islands,  lying  off  the  north  or  Pirate 
coast  The  Eurian  Murian  Islands,  lying  off  the  south  coast,  barren 
and  rocky,  belong  to  the  British  Government  Perim  Island,  a  for- 
tified rode  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea,  is  also 
BritisL 

2.  People  and  Religion. — ^The  people  of  central  Arabia  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — the  Hadesi,  or  settled  inbabitanta  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  Bedwins,  or  wanderers,  occupying  the  open  pastnres  of  the  great 
Arabian  plain  and  the  numerous  smaU  oases  in  the -desert  The  geniune 
Arab  is  nature's  gentleman,  noble  and  handsome,  of  well-developed  statnie 
and  healthy  complexion,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  great  respect  for  authority 
and  love  of  commercial  enterpriiie.  He  is  by  birth  and  education  a  Moham- 
medan of  the  severest  type ;  but  scepticism  and  unbelief  are  as  life  here  as 
in  Christian  countries,  although  not  openly  professed.  The  Bedwin,  although 
of  the  same  race,  has  descMided  to  the  lowest  depth  of  moral  and  mental 
degradation;  he  Ib  the  same  vrild  herdsman  that  he  was  2000  years  ago. 
He  appears  to  be  naturally  and  by  inheritance  a  sun-worshipper,  but  for 
convenience  he  adopts  Mohammedanism,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settlements  conforms  outwardly  to  its  laws.  Negroes  are  numerous, 
both  slave  and  free,  all  over  Arabia,  but  in  Negd  especially  they  form  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  the  town  population.  There  are  about  1,000,000  settled 
inhabitants  and  75,000  nomades  in  Nejd  and  its  dei>endencies  ;  whilst  Jebel 
Shomer  has  about  274,000  settled  inhabitants  and  166,000  nomades.  The 
language  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  these  central  districts  is  the  pure  and 
elegant  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  whilst  Himyaritic  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  east 
and  south. 

The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  very  mixed,  consisting  of  Arabs,  Banians, 
BaluchiB,  Negroes,  Abyssinians,  Somalia,  and  Persians.  They  number  about 
1,750,000,  and  are  tolerant  in  religious  matters ;  the  migority  outwardly 
profess  Mohammedanism. 

8.  Governments,  Divisions,  and  Chief  Towns. — Nejd  is  at  prssent 
divided  into  three  States,  which,  until  recently,  formed  the  sultanate  of  the 
Wahabi.  This  sect,  named  from  its  founder,  seeks  to  retain  the  Islamism  of 
the  Koran  to  the  letter ;  and  the  result  is,  as  usual,  intolerance,  aggression. 
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fasAticiBm,  and  espionage,  which  hinders  all  social  progress  and  dips  the 
wings  of  commerce.  Biadh,  the  capital  city  of  the  Wahabi  (lat.  24"  38'  84"  N. , 
long.  46^  41'  48^^  K),  contains  a  population  of  about  80,000,  and  has  a  Jamia, 
or  house  of  prayer,  capable  of  holding  4000  people ;  it  is  surrounded  by 
strong  walls  in  good  repair,  about  80  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a  trench 
and  embankment  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  fruit  gardens.  Shomer  (Shamar) 
is  now  the  more  powerful  State  of  the  Nejd,  extending  from  Jebel  AJa  across 
the  Neftid  to  the  oasis  of  Jauf,  and  from  Hejaz  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Euphrates.  H&yel,  the  residence  of  its  Emir,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
20  fieet  high,  with  bastion  towers  and  laige  folding  gates  at  intervals ;  it  con- 
tains a  population  of  20,000,  and  many  large  gardens  and  open  spaces,  together 
with  an  immense  palace  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  included  within  the  walls. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  camels,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Persian 
Haj  or  pilgrim  route  between  Bagdad  and  Mecca.  In  M  Kaaim  are  the  towns 
Bereydah  and  Oneyzah. 

Oman  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  ezgoying  almost  the  indepen- 
dence of  a  tributary  state ;  the  central  government  is  weak.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mascat,  the  capital,  a  large  and  tolerably  clean  commercial  city,  with  a 
population  of  40,000,  surrounded  by  old  Portuguese  fortifications,  with  a  small 
bat  good  harbour,  open,  however,  to  the  fury  of  the  N.  W.  monsoon.  Matrah, 
three  miles  north-west,  and  almost  a  suburb  now  of  Mascat,  has  also  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  80,000.  Barka,  Sohar,  and  Sharja  are 
seaport  towns,  with  harbours  and  considerable  trade ;  Nezwah  and  Bereymah 
are  important  inland  towns. 

Adeit^  on  the  north  coast  o/  the  gulf  of  that  name,  between  Yemen  and 
Hadramaut,  is  a  British  possession  and  free  port,  on  a  volcanic  peninsula, 
five  miles  long  by  three  broad.  It  has  a  population  of  85,165 ;  is  absolutely 
naked  and  barren ;  great  reservoirs  for  rain-water  have  been  constructed 
by  the  British,  and  the  fortifications  erected  by  them  have  rendered  the  place 
impregnable.  Jebel  Hasan,  a  sister  promontory  on  the  western  side  of  Aden 
harbour,  and  about  four  miles  distant,  is  also  British.  A  large  territory 
around  Aden  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Oovemment. 
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1.  Africa  forms  the  vast  south-westem  peninfiida  of  the  Old 
World  continent,  tacked  on  to  Asia  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea — the  Mediterranean 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
gulf  the  Red  Sea  on  the  east  From  Ras  el  Kerun,  its  most  northerly 
point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  Cape  Agulhas  or  "  The  Needles," 
the  boundary  mark  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the 
farthest  south,  its  length  is  about  5000  miles.  From  Cape  Verd 
pointing  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Quardafui  (Qirdifo, 
or  Ras  Assir)  in  the  east,  it  reaches  about  4600  miles.  Its  area, 
of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  Europe. 

2.  No  other  part  of  the  land  on  the  surfSeu^  of  the  globe  Lb  so 
rounded  and  compact,  and  on  that  account  so  difficult  of  access,  as 
Africa.  The  contrast  between  the  broken  European  shores  and  the 
massiye  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  observed  by  the 
earliest  geographers  ;  the  same  continuous  unbroken  margin  extends 
all  round  the  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  its  shore  Une.  The  islands 
which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  such  as  the  Canaries,  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena,  lie  out  in  the  ocean 
far  from  its  shores,  and  Madagascar  is  separated  from  it  by  300  mUes 
of  deep  sea. 

3.  Belief. — Guarded  by  its  inhospitable  shores,  large  areas  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent  are  as  yet  altogether  unknown,  and  it 
IB  only  during  the  present  century  that  the  tracks  of  travellers 
across  it  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  conception  of  its  inward  form  and  character.  As  a 
whole  the  continent  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau,  bordered 
round  by  maritime  ranges  which  form  the  seaward  edges  of  the 
interior  table-lands. 

If  we  begin  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  where  Africa  joins  on  to 
Asia,  we  find  the  land  rising  immediately  west  of  Bnez,  at  the  sonthem  end  of  the 
ship  canal,  to  a  hei^t  of  2600  feet,  named  Jebd  AUaka  ;  from  this  we  may 
follow  a  chain  of  heights  rising  abruptly  all  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea  till  we  reach  the  high  edge  of  the  Abyssinian  highland,  7000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  over  which  tiie  British  expedition  marched  to  MagdsU 
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in  1868.  Farther  on  sonthward  we  reach  that  part  of  the  margin  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  snow-capped  Ktniok  (18,000  feet)  and  KUma-nJaro 
(18,700  feet)  riae  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  great  lakes;  then 
the  Livingstone  Mauniains  (11,000  feet),  which  wall  in  Lake  Nyassa ;  and 
in  the  fiirthest  south  the  DrdhenJberg  ranges,  which  rise  steep  and  wall-like 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  leading  round  to  the  terraces  which  form 
the  Oape  Colony.  Taming  the  high  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Atlantic 
margin,  the  same  terraced  ascents  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  borders  of  the 
interior  plateau  present  themselves  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Round  the  Guinea 
coast  also,  beyond  the  low  delta  of  the  Niger,  as  &r  as  Cape  Verd,  the  plateau 
edge  slopes  up  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  has  received  the  general  name 
of  the  Kong  Movntains  in  this  part  In  ICarocco  the  bordering  maritime 
heights  are  taken  up  again  by  the  AUat  Range  (Miltsin,  11,400  feet),  and  are 
continued  along  the  Mediterranean  by  the  plateau  of  Barbary^  by  the  ranges 
called  the  Jebd  es  Soda,  or  Black  Mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  by  the  heights  of 
Barca  fiurther  east,  bringing  us  again  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

4.  Within  the  border  of  maritime  heights  which  we  have  been  tracing,  all 
southem  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  plateau  at  a  general  elevation  of 
about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  interior  ranges 
which  rise  from  this  portion  of  the  plateau  are  those  called  the  Mushinga 
Mountains,  which  seem  to  have  an  east  and  west  direction,  separating  the 
wide  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambezi  rivers,  and  the  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  which  form 
the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  eastern  equatorial  Africa,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  Unyamwezi,  and  slope  down  towards  the  broad  vale 
of  the  central  Congo. 

Northern  Africa,  between  the  higher  southem  plateau  and  the  mountains 
of  Berbery  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  appears  to  be  generally  lower,  or  at 
an  average  elevation  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  though  the 
plateau  formation  remains  the  same.  The  prominent  lines  of  heights  known 
within  it  are  those  which  extend  from  the  Marrah  Mountains  of  Darftir, 
between  the  Nile  basin  and  that  of  Lake  Chad,  north-westward  through  the 
mountain  land  of  Tibesti,  in  the  centre  of  North  Africa,  to  the  series  of 
plateaus  occupied  by  the  Tuareg  tribes  south  of  the  plateau  of  Barbery.  A 
remarkable  volcanic  belt  is  traced  through  the  Bight  of  Biafra  in  the  line  of 
the  islands  of  Annobon,  St  Thomas,  Princes,  and  Fernando  Po  (10,190  feet), 
to  the  high  Quneroons  Mountains  (18,760  feet)  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
and  thence  inland  on  the  same  abrapt  line  to  Mounts  Alantika  and  Mendif, 
midway  to  Lake  Chad  in  the  interior. 

5.  It  results  from  the  general  plateau  form  of  the  continent  that  its  low- 
lands are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrow  fringes  of  the  coast,  and 
to  the  alluvial  flats  which  have  been  pushed  out  seaward  by  one  or  two  of  its 
rivers,  such  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  that  of  the 
Zambezi  on  the  maigin  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  of  the  Ogow^  and  Niger 
towards  the  Atlantic.  Elsewhere  lowlands  occur  only  as  hollows  sunk  or 
bedded  within  the  lower  plateaus  of  the  north  African  region ;  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  hollow  which  lies  south  of  the  plateau  of  Berbery  in 
Tunis,  separated  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
rock,  and  containing  within  it  several  lagoons  or  salt-marshes,  called  ''  shott " 
or  "  shores  "  by  the  Berbers,  which  lie  depressed  as  much  as  82  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Within  the  limestone  plateau  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
between  Barca  and  the  Nile  valley,  there  also  occur  a  number  of  isolated  hol- 
lows of  small  extent,  including  the  fiimons  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  or  Slwab, 
which  has  been^ound  to  be  105  feet  beneath  sea-leveL 
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6.  Bivers. — The  poverty  of  Africa  in  flowing  waters  was  alao 
noticed  in  the  earliest  times,  and  has  contributed  as  much  to  its  long 
seclusion  as  the  harbourless  character  of  its  coasts. 

Over  almost  all  the  wide  northern  region  of  AMoa,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  understand  when  we  come  to  look  at  its  climate^  there  is  scarcely  any 
permanently  flowing  river  excepting  the  Nile,  whioh,  however,  draws  iti  sup- 
plies from  more  favoured  regions  &r  in  the  south.  The  streams  of  the  Btf • 
bary  plateau  in  Marocco  and  Algeria  are  mere  torrents,  filled  to  excess  daring 
the  winter  rains,  and  dwindling  down  to  a  thread  of  water  in  the  dry  summer. 
Beyond  the  plateau,  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  there  is  no  constantly 
running  stream,  though  the  surface  is  furrowed  by  deeply  cut  "wadJs,**  or 
water  channels,  which  rapidly  drain  off  any  shower  that  may  fall,  and  quickly 
dry  again. 

The  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent, 
have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Berbary  plateau,  finding  their  way  to 
the  sea  through  deep-cut  goiges  or  "  kloofs,"  floodiog  after  the  winter  rains, 
and  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  after  fur  weather.  Inland  fi!Om  the 
Cape  Colony  lies  the  Kalahari  Desert,  corresponding  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north, 
and  furrowed  like  it  by  periodically  filled  channels. 

The  broad  central  belt  of  Africa  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region  ii^ 
however,  well  supplied  with  moisture^  and  here,  accordingly,  we  find  great 
lakes  and  large^  flowing  rivers. 

7.  The  best  known  of  the  four  great  riven  of  Africa,  the  NUe,  has  its 
hi^est  great  reservoir  in  the  Victoria  Nyaruia,  an  expanse  of  tnih  water 
oceup3ring  an  area  as  laige  as  Scotland,  and  crossed  by  the  equator.  FVom 
this  it  overflows  by  the  Ripon  Falls  12  feet  high  and  flows  north-westward, 
descending  by  the  Earuma  and  Murchison  Falls  to  where  it  joins  the  Albert 
NyanMOf  which  has  been  described  as  a  great  backwater  of  the  river,  shut  in 
by  the  high  blue  mountains  of  Ulegga.  Issuing  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  the 
river  is  navigable  for  nearly  100  miles,  to  near  the  bend  of  Dufli,  where  it  is 
again  interrupted  by  cataracts.  After  passing  the  Egyptian  station  of  Lado^ 
about  5**  N.,  the  river  again  becomes  navigable,  and  flows  northward  through 
a  level  marshy  country  with  many  loops  and  branches.  At  Lake  No  (in  9* 
30'  N.)  it  is  joined  by  the  group  of  tributaries  from  the  west,  which  gather  to 
form  the  broad  river  called  the  Bahr  d  Qhazal,  the  first  great  tributary  of  the 
Nile.  Below  this  it  bends  due  east  to  where  the  SobtU  river  joins  it  from  the 
highlands  in  the  east,  and  then  turns  north  for  500  miles  to  the  town  of  Khar- 
tum, being  known  along  this  portion  of  its  course  as  the  Bahr-el-Abiadt  or 
White  River.  At  Khartum  the  Bahr-d-Azrek,  or  Blue  NUe,  joins  it  from  the 
high  Lake  Tzana  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau.  Near  Berber,  200  miles  north- 
east of  Khartum,  the  Nile  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Atbara,  which  rises 
as  the  Takazze,  or  *'  the  Tenible,"  in  the  goiges  of  the  Abyssinian  highland. 
From  this  point  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend  through  Nubia,  interrupted  by 
several  cataracts,  and  then  flows  quietly  northward  through  the  desert  to 
its  delta  on  the  Mediterranean,  receiving  no  supplies  from  rain  or  aJflnent 
streams  for  1200  miles,  and  diminishing  greatly  in  volume  from  evaporaticm  as 
it  passes  on  through  the  dry  country.  The  Nile  is  easily  navigated  from  the 
delta  upward  to  the  first  or  Assuan  Cataract  in  24**  N.  lat.,  but  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  that  rapid  by  boat  requires  more  than  a  day.  The  seoond,  or  Wadi 
Haifa  Cataract,  in  22*"  N.,  is  the  head  of  the  free  upward  navigation  of  the 
river  for  larger  vessels.  The  Nile  varies  in  volume  greatly  during  the  year, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  that  this  is  of  great  importance,  for 
the  fertility  of  that  alluvial  plain,  and  the  annual  success  or  failure  of  the 
crops  over  it,  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  extent  of  the  fertilising  inunda^ 
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tion  from  the  river.  At  Cairo  the  rifiing  begins  in  mid  Jane,  and  when  it 
has  swelled  to  a  height  of  16  cubits  in  August,  the  "khaleeg,"  or  dam  near 
Cairo,  is  cut,  allowing  the  river  waters  to  fill  the  system  of  canals  which 
ramifies  over  the  delta.  The  maximnm  rise  is  generally  reached  in  October, 
after  which  the  flood  begins  to  fall,  and  the  lowest  Nile  occurs  in  May. 

8.  The  great  river  of  West  Africa,  the  i\rt^ei^-Kliscovered  by  Mnngo  Park 
— rises  on  the  inner  side  of  Mount  Loma,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  range 
which  marks  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  tiiis  part  of  Africa,  and  flows,  as  the 
JdUxi,  north-east  to  Timbuktu  on  the  border  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  then  turn- 
ing east  and  south-east  and  changing  its  native  name  to  Qyarra,  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  through  a  great  delta.  In  its  south-^^stem  course  it  is  joined 
from  the  east  by  the  Binu^  nearly  as  large  as  the  Quorra  at  the  confluence,  a 
tributaiy  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Adamana,  and  appears 
to  derive  a  i>ortion  of  its  waters  from  the  overflow  of  the  Shari  through  the 
Mao  KibbL  The  Niger  is  the  great  highway  of  the  Western  Stidan,  and  is 
now  regularly  navigated  by  British  trading  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  towns  which  lie  along  its  bsnks  above  the  confluence  of  the  Binue ;  the 
latter  river,  though  it  has  been  navigated  for  several  hundreds  of  miles 
upward,  is  still  closed  to  European  traffic  from  the  jealousy  of  the  tribes  on 
its  banks. 

9.  The  Senegal  anji  the  Oambia,  reaching  the  Atlantic  north  and  south  of 
Cape  Verd,  are  important  navigable  rivefrs,  the  former  in  possession  of  the 
French,  the  latter  dotted  with  British  factories  along  its  banks. 

10.  Just  south  of  the  equator,  on  the  West  African  coast,  the  Ogowi  river 
has  pushed  out  a  large  mangrove-covered  delta  into  the  sea.  The  exploration 
of  this  river  upward  has  been  completed  within  recent  years.  About  140 
miles  above  the  sea,  at  the  trading  port  of  Adandinanlanga,  the  main  stream 
— ^more  than  a  mile  wide— is  joined  by  the  Ngunie,  Tbe  river,  above  the 
confluence,  is  soon  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids.  Boats  have  nevertheless 
ascended  it  as  &r  as  FranceviUet  a  French  post  established  at  the  head  of  its 
navigation,  600  miles  firom  the  sea. 

11.  Some  way  farther  south  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of 
African  rivers,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  pours  out  such  a  flood  of  water  into 
the  Atlantic  that  the  sea  surface  for  many  miles  out  is  kept  perfectly  fresh. 

It  is  only  since  the  journey  of  the  explorer  Stanley  in  1877  that  the  enor- 
mous proportions  of  this  African  river  have  been  realised.  We  now  know  that 
this  river  has  its  great  lake  reservoirs  like  the  Nile.  The  southernmost  of  these 
is  Lake  Bangweolo,  first  explored  by  Livingstone,  a  vast  expanse  of  shallow 
water,  8700  feet  above  the  sea,  whidi  shrinks  or  expands  with  the  seasons, 
and  is  fed  by  the  Chambeze  and  other  rivers  of  small  importance.  Issuing 
thence  northward  as  the  Ltiapula,  the  river  traverses  Lake  Moero,  and  passing 
frx>m  that  through  a  tremendous  gorge,  as  the  Luvuxif  it  soon  afterwards  is 
joined  by  the  Lukuga  firom  the  eastward.  This  is  the  drain  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika,  first  discovered  by  Cameron,  and  quite  recently  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  by  Keith  Johnston's  more  fortunate  companion,  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  has  thus  definitely  solved  one  of  the  great  problems  in  African  geography. 
The  TanganythOy  a  lake  nearly  400  mUes  long  and  25  broad,  occupies  a 
comparatively  narrow  mountain-walled  trench,  like  that  of  the  Nyassa,  farther 
south.  It  lies  about  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  very  deep,  rises  a  few  feet 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  has  fresh  water.  The  MaUtgatnax  river,  from 
the  east,  is  the  largest  river  that  fiows  to  it.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  of 
UnyamwesL  ' 

12.  The  Lwvwa^  in  its  onward  course,  receives  a  great  tributary  named 
the  Lualaba  from  a  lake  chain  on  the  south-west  Overflowing  frt>m  Lake 
Laiyi  or  Kamolondo,  the  river,  now  called  the  Liialaba,  flows  in  a  northerly 
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direction  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  receiving  the  Lomami  from  the  south- 
west On  approaching  the  equator  it  forms  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  then 
swerves  -to  north-west  and  west.  Between  long.  26°  and  17*  E.  it  has  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  1400  miles,  reoeiving  mifgnificent  affluents  from  the 
south,  but  on  nearing  the  mountains  which  rise  on  the  western  margin  of 
the  continent  it  passes  through  them  by  a  long  series  of  cataracts  and  rapida, 
which  terminate  in  the  Yellala  Falls  140  miles  from  the  sea.  At  60  miles 
from  the  sea  the  width  and  strength  of  the  river  are  so  great,  that  it 
requires  half- an -hour  to  cross  it  in  a  good  boat,  with  ten  strong  Kroomen 
paddling. 

18.  South  of  the  Coi^go  the  Coansa  ia  the  moM  important  river  of  the  wast 
African  coast,  as  it  affords  a  navigable  way  120  miles  up  from  the  aea  to  whore 
rapids  interrupt  its  course.  This  part  of  it  is  now  regularly  traversed  by 
steamers.  The  Nourse  or  Ctmene,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  crocodileB, 
is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  quite  unnavigable.  The  Oranffe,  the  boundary 
river  of  the  Cape  Colony,  formed  by  the  Vaal  and  the  Nu  Oariep,  fhnn  the 
inner  slope  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  is  also  a  torrential  river,  shut  in  by 
precipitous  walls,  with  many  rapids,  besides  the  great  fjEdls  of  AughnUriet  mid- 
way in  its  course. 

14.  Opposite  the  basin  of  the  Orange,  on  the  eastern  side,  we  oome  to  the 
Limpopot  the  second  river  in  size  of  those  which  flow  to  the  Indian  Ooean 
from  Africa.  This  is  also  a  shallbw  and  variable  river,  navigable  only  for 
about  60  miles  up  from  .the  ocean  by  small  vessels. 

15.  Farther  north  is  the  Ztun^en,  the  chief  river  of  east  Africa.  This  ^eat 
stream  has  one  of  its  sources  in  the  little  lake  DilolOf  which  lies  on  a  ridge 
west  of  the  Mushinga  mountains,  that  separates  the  drainage  of  the  Congo  aid 
Zambezi  basins.  From  Dilolo  the  course  of  the  Liba,  aa  the  upper  river  is 
named,  is  south-eastward  to  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Liambai  fh>m  the 
Mushinga  range  on  the  north-east  The  united  river  then  flows  south  and 
eastward  through  the  fertile  Barotse  valley  till  it  reaches  26"*  K  longitude, 
near  which  meridian  it  leaps  down  100  feet  by  the  magnifloent  Victoria  Folia, 
called  by  the  natives  mosioatunyti,  or  ''smoke  sounding^"  into  a  narrow 
zigzag  goige  in  the  basalt  rocks.  Thence  the  river  flows  north-eastward 
with  impetuous  current,  and  afterwards  turns  east,  receiving  the  Loangwa 
from  the  north,  besides  other  laige  tributaries.  At  the  KdiraJbasd  rapids, 
and  in  the  Lupata  gorge,  where  the  river  passes  the  maigin  of  the  plateau 
to  descend  to  the  maritime  slope,  its  channel  is  again  considerably  lowered. 
Below  this  it  winds  south-east,  and  on  the  coast  it  forms  a  great  delta  which 
reaches  out  80  miles  between  the  farthest  apart  of  the  channels  into  which 
the  river  divides.  It  becomes  navigable  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Tote, 
260  miles  from  the  sea.  A  few  miles  above  the  apex  of  the  delta  it 
receives  the  Shire  river,  the  outflow  of  the  great  Hyasaa  Lake.  The  Nyassa 
fills  out  a  narrow  trench  more  than  800  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  walled 
in  by  the  high  mountains  of  the  Livingstone  range,  which  rise  almost  precipi- 
tously to  the  height  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  on  its  eastern  shores.  The 
Shire  flowing  south  from  it  is  inteirupted  in  its  course  to  the  Zamheri  by  the 
Murchison  Cataracts,  but  below  these  its  channel  is  freely  navigable  for  100 
miles  to  the  great  river. 

16.  The  notable  rivers  of  the  east  African  slope  northward  of  the  Zambezi 
are  the  Rovuma,  almost  an  unnavigable  river ;  the  Lujyi  which  has  only  recently 
been  explored ;  the  Kingani  and  fFamt  reaching  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar 
island ;  the  Ri^fu  from  Eilima-njaro ;  the  Dana  from  the  snow-clad  mountain 
Kenia ;  and  the  Jttb  river  which  reaches  the  sea  just  at  the  equator  from 
the  mountains  south  of  Abyssinia  :  in  attempting  to  navigate  this  river  the 
unfortunate  explorer  Baron  Yon  der  Decken  was  killed  in  1865. 
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17.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  inland  or  con- 
tinental drainage  of  Africa  which  correspond  remarkably  with  one  another  in 
their  characteristics.  The  northern  of  these  is  the  Shari  river,  and  lake  Chad 
which  it  supplies.  The  Chad  is  a  great  variable  and  shallow  expanse  of  fresh 
water  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  at  an  elevation  of  about  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  dry  season  it  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  square 
miles,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  an  immense  swamp,  overgrown 
along  the  margins  with  reeds  and  papyri  in  thickets  haunted  by  hundi^^ls  of 
hippopotami,  and  clouds  of  wild-fowL  After  the  rains,  however,  it  spreads 
out  to  a  much  larger  area,  and  then  sometimes  overflows  by  a  broad  channel  to 
a  second  depression  called  the  Plain  of  Bodele,  which  lies  800  miles  north-east 
of  it.  The  southern  is  the  Okavar^gOf  known  in  its  lower  course  as  Tioge  river 
and  its  lake  y garni,  on  the  border  of  the  Kalahari  desert  in  Central  South  Africa, 
2800  feet  in  elevation.  The  Ngami  is  generally  about  800  square  miles  in  area, 
but  expands  and  contracts  like  the  Chaid  with  the  rain  and  the  dry  season,  over- 
flowing like  the  former  also  at  seasons  of  flood  by  the  2iOuga  channel  to  a 
numb^  of  wide  " pans  '*  or  depressions  south-east  of  it.  Several  water  channels 
place  the  Zambezi  basin  in  communication  with  the  basin  of  the  Ngami. 

18.  Climate. — Africa  is  the  most  completely  tropical  quarter  of  the  world. 
If  we  look  at  the  map  it  will  be  observed  that  only  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities  lie  beyond  the  lines  between  which  the  sun  may  pass  vertically 
over  the  land,  so  tiiat  great  heat  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate ;  this, 
however,  is  reduced  by  the  general  elevation  of  the  continent.  Drought  is 
the  other  great  feature  over  all  the  inmiense  area  of  northern  Africa ;  there 
north-easterly  winds  prevail,  and  these  coming  from,  cooler  to  warmer  lati- 
tudes and  passing  over  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  take  up  the  moisture 
as  they  pass,  and  give  the  land  its  generally  dry  and  barren  aspect.  In  the 
far  Bcmtk  also  the  corresponding  south-easterly  trade-winds  are  the  most 
fr^uent,  and  these  expending  the  moisture  they  have  gathered  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  high  outer  margin  of  the  continent,  leave  all  the  interior 
of  South  Africa  deficient  in  rainfiEdl,  and  in  parts  almost  as  barren  and  dry 
as  the  Sahara  in  the  north.  The  central  region  of  the  continent  on  each  side 
of  the  equator  is,  however,  well  supplied  with  rainfall,  for  the  winds  are  drawn 
in  thither  from  the  ocean  on  both  sides  to  that  part  of  it  which  for  the  time 
lies  beneath  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  there  the  combined  heat  and 
moisture  have  raised  up  a  covering  of  richly  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
forests  which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  East  Indies.  Chi  the 
northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  continent— in  the  maritime  districts 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south — ^the  rain 
supply  comes  in  winter,  but  within  the  tropics  the  rains  are  obedient  to  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  vertical  sun,  and  thus  swing  gradually  north  and 
south  over  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  to  and  fro  across  the  equator  towards 
each  tropic  during  the  year.  The  landscape  of  the  continent  tiius  presents  a 
regular  gradation  from  habitable  lands  on  each  extremity  north  and  south  to 
bare  diy  deserts,  and  from  these  through  pastoral  grass  lands  to  the  broad 
equatorial  belt,  of  which  humid  climate  and  luxuriant  forest  growth  are 
characteristic. 

All  the  low  coast-lands  of  Africa  are  haunted  by  fevers  which  are  most 
malignant  in  the  coast-lands  on  each  side  of  the  equatorial  region,  where  the 
spreading  mangrove^  sending  down  roots  from  its  branches,  forms  a  dense 
thicket  idong  the  sea  margin,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  causing 
stagnant  lagoons  within  the  coast-line,  and  gathering  there  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  decaying  vegetable  matter  wMch  forms  a  foetid  black  mud ;  behind 
this  low  coast  region,  however,  the  high  plateau  lands  of  the  interior  have 
almost  everywhere  a  healthy  cUmate. 
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19.  Prodacts. — The  vegetation  of  Africa  ia  rather  peculiar  than  Tailed. 
Corresponding  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  extremitieB  of  the  continent  are  the 
cactus-like  spurge-plants,  aloes,  heaths,  and  bulbs.  The  date-palm,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  dum  palm,  are  the  mainstays  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
Sahara  region.  In  the  Atlantic  maritime  region  of  equatorial  Africa  the  aU- 
palm  flourishes,  and  gives  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that  region ; 
there  also  the  remarkable  tree  which  yields  the  ahea  butter  is  found ;  gum-yield- 
ing acacuu  are  characteristic  African  trees;  the  copal  gum-tree  is  abun- 
dant in  the  eastern  and  western  equatorial  coasts,  where  the  indiarubber-yield- 
ing  Landolphia  creepers  have  recently  become  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Ebowy,  rosewood,  and  African  teak  are  among  the  trees  of  the  central  forests. 
Africa  is  also  the  home  of  the  gigantic  hiobab,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
often  serves  as  a  water  cistern.  Coffee  is  probably  native  to  the  region  south 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  it  is  of  the  gieattet  commercial  value  in  Liberia. 

20.  Hoofed  animals  are  more  numerous  in  Africa  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  world.  Here  are  the  wild  elephant,  whose  ivory  is  a  staple  article  of 
barter  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  several  species  of  rhinoceros,  hippopotami, 
the  zebra,  and  other  horse-like  animals,  and  the  stately  giraffe,  but  especi- 
ally great  herds  of  antelopes  of  many  kinds.  Lurking  in  wait  for  tiiese 
are  lions  and  panthers,  jadcals  and  hyenas,  and  other  carnivorous  ^y^iTnaU 
The  fauna  is  also  rich  in  ai>es,  among  which,  peculiar  to  the  continent,  are  the 
chimpanzee  and  man-like  gorilla.  Madagascar  has  its  peculiar  ape-like  lemurs, 
nocturnal  in  habits.  Ostriches  are  found  almost  all  over  the  continent, 
and  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  framed  and  herded  like  cattle  or  sheep. 
Numbers  of  birds  of  passage  make  Africa  their  winter  quarters.  Crooodilei 
abound  in  almost  all  the  rivers.  The  plague  of  central  and  southern  Africa  is 
the  Tsetse  fly,  an  insect  resembling,  and  scarcely  larger  than,  our  ccmimon 
house  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  &tal  to  horses,  and  sometimes  to  cattle,  though  it 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  man  or  to  wild  animals.  It  appears  to  infest  certain 
areas  within  definite  limits,  and  also  to  follow  the  herds  of  game  about  in  their 
migrations,  but  as  yet  the  laws  which  control  its  appearance  are  not  known. 

21.  The  great  mineral  treasure  of  the  Sahara  region  in  the  north  is  its 
salt.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  West  Africa.  The  gold  coin  formeriy 
current  in  Britain  took  its  name  fit>m  the  metal  brought  frx>m  the  Quinea 
coast,  from  which  it  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  gold  of 
Sofala  long  ago  drew  the  Portuguese  to  that  part  of  South-East  Africa,  and 
now  the  goldfields  of  the  neighbouring  Transvaal  region  are  becoming  of  great 
importance.  Iron  abounds  in  Algeria.  Copper  is  the  great  mineral  resource 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  copper  country  of  Katai^ 
in  central  South  Africa  has  long  been  frimous  in  native  reports.  The  dia- 
mond-fields, discovered  in  1867  on  the  northern  borders  of  iJie  Cape  Colony, 
have  brought  about  great  changes  in  that  part  of  the  continent 

22.  Peoples. — The  whole  number  of  people  within  the  Afri- 
can continent  can  only  be  vilely  estimated,  but  probably  exceeds 
two  hundred  millions.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  regions 
within  it  which  are  scarcely  habitable  from  the  extreme  dryness, 
the  population  of  Africa  is  much  less  dense  than  that  of  Europe  or 
of  Asia,  but  it  is  in  a  corresponding  degree  greater  than  that  of 
America,  or  of  thinly-peopled  Australia. 

The  density  of  the  population  is  regulated  naturally  by  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  In  the  fertile  extremities  lie  the  well-peopled  states  of  Bar- 
bery and  Ggypt  in  the  north,  and  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  south.     Within 
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these  come  the  sparsely-inhabited  regions  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Kalahari, 
and  after  that  the  well-peopled  eentnd  area  of  the  continent  from  the  Sndan 
to  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi 

.We  have  already  (p.  148)  noticed  the  chief  groups  of  the  African  peoples. 
The  ffamitic  £Eunily,  emigrants  from  South- Western  Asia  in  remote  antiquity, 
formerly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  middle  Nile  valley,  and  tiie 
north-eastern  maritime  region  of  Africa,  nearly  as  far  as  the  equator,  and  were 
the  EJgyptians  and  NumidiauH  of  history.  The  Semitic  peoples,  probably  of 
the  same  fiianily,  who  followed  them  from  Ada  within  historical  times,  have 
spread  all  over  the  northern  and  eastern  region  of  the  continent,  carrying 
Mohammedanism  with  them  on  their  way,  and  as  Arab  ivory  and  slave  traders 
are  even  to  this  day  extending  their  journeys  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Members  of  the  Atyan  family  have  settled  as  yet  in  considerable  numbers 
only  in  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  (Algeria  and 
Cape  Colony),  and  are  found  elsewhere  only  at  the  trading  ports  around  the 
ooasts.  The  Ifegroes,  or  "  black  "  men,  native  to  Central  Africa,  are  marked 
generally  by  their  black  woolly  hair,  protruding  lips,  and  flattened  nose  ;  they 
are  fond  of  ornament,  and,  above  all,  of  dancing ;  they  live  for  the  moment, 
and  are  careless  and  improvident,  passing  quicUy  fh>m  one  mood  to  another, 
from  the  most  exuberant  joy  to  melancholy  or  anger.  The  yellow  ffoUerUots  of 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  Africa  have  now  become  in  great  part  a  mixed  or 
mulatto  people,  speaking  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  Lowest  of  all  in  African 
humanity  are  the  wandering  Bushmen  of  the  Kalahari  deserts,  living  in  holes 
and  caves  like  wild  animals,  without  dwelling  or  property,  or  any  domestic  . 
animal,  save,  it  may  be,  a  miserable  dog. 

23.  Some  negro  tribes  have  remained  almost  at  the  same  stage  as  the  Bush- 
men, living  on  game  or  fish,  and  occasionally  also  on  their  fellow-men,  but  the 
most  of  the  negroes  seem  to  be  half  nomads,  joining  a  little  cultivation  of  the 
soil  to  their  huntsmen's  life.  In  the  Sudan,  negro  life  reaches  its  highest 
stage.  There  we  find  them  as  agriculturists  and  cloth-weavers,  and  traders  in 
busy  market-towns,  exchanging  the  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  and  grain  of  their 
productive  country  for  the  salt  mined  in  the  Sahara. 

24.  Religion. — The  Copta,  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
ascribe  their  conversion  to  the  Apostle  Mark,  and  are  Christians.  Their 
highest  dignitary  is  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  they  are  exceedingly  strict  in 
their  religious  observances.  The  Abyssiuians  are  also  nominally  Coptic  Chris- 
tians, and  their  eUmna  (father  or  patriarch)  is  consecrated  at  Alexandria,  but 
their  whole  religion  consists  in  the  performance  of  empty  and  unintelligible 
ceremonies.  Throughout  the  rest  of  northern  Africa,  and  along  the  eastern 
coast,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  Arabs  have  spread  MohammedaniBm  fax  and 
wide^  so  that  perhaps  a  quarter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have 
received  this  religion.  Even  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  African  coast,  there  may 
be  seen  followers  of  Mohanmied,  who,  having  made  the  long  pilgrimage  across 
the  continent  and  the  Bed  Sea  to  Mecca,  have  become  entitled  to  £e  green 
turbans  they  wear. 

At  the  present  day  the  remarkable  negro  people  called  the  Fellatah, 
or  Fulbe,  converted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  spreading  their  faith  in  Central  Africa  by  force^  as  the  first 
followers  of  the  prophet  were  wont  to  do,  by  carrying  on  religious  wars 
with  the  surrounding  pagans ;  they  have  formed  great  empires  in  tibe  western 
Sudan,  some  of  which  are  still  increasing  in  extent  and  power. 

The  mass  of  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  Africa  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  religion.  They  do  not  adore  the  sun,  or  any  other  object  or  idol, 
but  their  belief  is  in  malign  spirits,  and  in  charms  or  *'  fetishes,"  which  are 
mainly  of  use  to  counteract  their  evil  designs. 
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25.  Goyenunent. — British  role  has  now  extoided  over  a  large  part  of  the 
promontory  of  Sonthem  Africa  and  along  the  coast  of  Guinea.  In  the  north 
the  French  mle  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  colonies  on  the  Senegal,  and  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Gaboon  to  the  Congo.  The  Turks  still  hold  Tripoli  and 
Barka,  while  £g3rpt  has  practically  abandoned  the  upper  Nile  valley.  On  the 
east  coast  the  Arab  Sultan  of  Zanribar  holds  nominal  sway  from  his  island  over 
a  long  'stretch  of  the  coast-land ;  and  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  Portuguese  have  large  possessions.  The  greater  part  of  the  Congo 
basin  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  *'  State,"  with  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  for 
its  king.  The  territories  recenUy  acquired  by  Germany  are  as  yet  of  littie  note. 
They  include  Togo  Land,  on  the  Slave  Coast,  and  the  Cameroon  District 

Within  the  vast  remaining  area  of  the  continent  th^  power  of  govern- 
ment, where  any  prevails  among  the  native  tribes,  is  most  frequently  that  of 
a  simple  barbarous  despotism.  The  captives  of  war,  or  the  victims  of  fr^uent 
man-hunting  expeditions,  are  sold  as  slaves.  In  some  states,  such  as  Dahomey, 
wholesale  murder  is  one  of  the  chief  features'of  all  state  ceremonies.  The 
despotism  appears  to  be  limited  in  some  cases  by  a  sort  of  aristocraey 
formed  of  the  head  men  of  villages  or  tribes,  who  are  consulted  on  important 
affairs  by  calling  them  together  in  a  "  palaver,"  or  native  parliament.  Slavery 
is  everywhere  an  institution  of  native  growth,  not  introduced  from  abroad,  so 
that  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are 
the  slaves  of  the  other  halt  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the  coasts  by  British 
vessels  has  now  all  but  suppressed  the  export  of  slaves,  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  native  slave  traffic  in  tiie  interior,  and  it  is  evident  that  slavery  will  not 
cease  till  the  Africans  can  be  raised  to  such  a  point  of  civilisation  that  they 
will  abandon  this  traffic  of  themselves. 

THE  BAEBARY  STATES. 

1.  Previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  great  Arab  immi- 
gration took  place,  the  Hamitic  people,  known  as  the  Berbers, 
probably  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  term  Barbari,  occupied  the 
southern  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  westward  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  them  the  countries  into  which  this  region  is 
now  divided  are  still  known  collectively  as  the  Barbary  States.^ 

2.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  cannot  fedl  to  notice  how  sharply 
defined  from  the  southern  region  is  the  mountainous  district  which 
occupies  the  western  half  of  the  coast-land  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  the  Golf  of  Gabes  and  Cape  Bon,  which 
points  towards  Sicily,  to  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
west  This  island-like  mass,  rising  between  the  sea  and  the  wastes 
of  the  desert  beyond,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Mctghreb  or  ''  the  west," 
and  comprises  the  chief  portions  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  the 
French  possession  of  Algeria,  and  the  regency  of  Tunis. 

3.  This  highland  is  formed  in  the  west  by  the  Atieu  range,  which  extends 
in  a  curve  fix)m  Cape  Deir,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  round  to  Cape 
Ghir  on  the  Atlantic.    The  Atlas  attains  its  highest  points  in  Jebd  Miiidn 

Area  in  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Morocco 818,600  0,870,000 

Algeria  257.500  8,000,000 

TaniB 44,900  2,100.000 

Tripoli,  with  Fe«n  and  Baika  .       899,000  1,010,000 
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~  (11,400  feet),  and  Jebd  Ayaskin  (12,000  feet),  and  descends  gradually  by 
terraces  to  plains  along  the  Atlantic  coast-land,  except  In  the  north,  where  a 
branch  range  skirts  the  Mediterranean  coast,  running  out  to  close  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  form  the  steep  northern  face  called  the  Riff. 

Farther  east  in  Algeria  and  in  Tunis  ihe  highland  takes  the  form  of  a  broad 
high  plateau,  enclosed  between  mountain  ranges  on  the  seaward  and  inner 
sides.  The  land  rising  from  the  Mediterranean  up  over  the  coast  hills  to  the 
outer  bordering  range  is  called  the  TeU  country,  and  is  the  most  fertile  and 
valuable  part  of  those  two  states.  Beyond  the  maritime  ranges,  the  summits 
of  which  reach  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet,  monotonous  baro  table-lands,  at 
a  general  height  of  about  8800  feet  above  the  sea,  are  reached.  This  enclosed 
belt  extends  all  the  way  from  the  inner  side  of  the  Atlas  to  the  mountains  of 
Tunis  in  the  east,  and  is  dotted  over  with  a  long  series  of  brackish  lakes  or  salt 
marshes  called  "  sebkhas/'  The  herds  in  this  region  are  watered  at  the  stag- 
nant pools,  which  remain  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  after  the  winter  rains ; 
and  ^ese  are  called  Ghedir,  or  traitor,  by  the  Arabs,  since  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  their  supply. 

On  the  southern  side  of  these  bare  plateaus  there  rises  another  bordering 
chain  of  heights,  extending  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  highland  fix)m  Tunis 
to  Marocco,  where  it  forms  a  parallel  inner  range  to  the  southern  portion '  of 
the  Atlas.  One  of  the  groups  of  this  range  is  that  of  the  Awres  mountains  in 
Eastern  Algeria,  which  has  the  highest  summit  in  this  region,  Mount  Shdiah 
(7570  feet).  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  a  grand  panorama  opens  out 
over  the  wide  plateau,  with  its  glistening  "sebkhas"  on  the  north,  to  the 
summits  of  many  mountains  east  and  west,  and  down  southward  over  the 
pale-coloured  broken  declivities  of  the  mountains  to  the  distant  lowlands  of 
the  Sahara. 

4.  The  three  states  of  this  region  also  claim  as  within  their  limits  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Sahara  region,  which  lies  southward  behind  the 
mountains.  To  this  the  southern  border  range  descends  almost  abruptly. 
In  the  east,  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  lie  the  depressed 
marshes  and  quicksands,  which  extend  inland  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes  for  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  8hoU 
Kebir  ;  the  forthestjinland  is  named  the  ShoUd  Mdghir,  and  its  deepest  point 
is  82  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  rocky  barrier,  only  about 
ten  miles  wide^  separates  this  chain  of  depressions  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
a  scheme  for  cutting  through  this  obstacle  and  allowing  the  sea- water  to  flow 
in  over  them  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  French  Government.  Were 
this  done,  a  great  pond  about  as  extensive  as  Lake  Ontario  might  be  formed,  and 
the  evaporation  frx>m  its  surface  would  perhaps  tend  to  restore  fi^rtility  to  the 
waste  lands  round  it,  but  it  would  be  too  shidlow  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion. Farther  west,  the  region  of  the  Sahara  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  Algeria  and  Marocco  is  not  uniformly  desert,  and  lies  at  elevations  of  from 
500  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  general  cluracter  may  be  understood  from 
the  native  names  for  those  parts  of  it  which  present  corresponding  features  : — 
(1)  The  inhabited  portions  are  named  "fiafl ;"  these  are  oases  round  clusters 
of  weUs,  to  which  sdl  living  things  are  drawn  for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the 
hot  winds,  under  the  palms  or  fruit-trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  wherever 
there  Is  water.  (2)  "  Eibi "  \b  the  name  given  to  the  bare  plain-country, 
which,  when  moistened  by  the  winter  rains,  changes  its  bare  and  sandy  aspect 
for  a  time,  and  becomes  covered  with  spring  herbs ;  hither  the  nomadic  shep- 
herds, who  have  been  camped  round  the  oases  during  the  summer,  come  in 
spring  to  pasture  their  flocks.  (3)  "  Falat "  la  the  name  given  to  the  vast 
sftretches  of  sterile  and  naked  country  covered  with  ridges  of  blown  sand  like 
solid  sea- waves.    AU  these  three  are  intermixed,  and  from  the  bordering  chain 
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of  monntaiiiB  on  the  north  nomberlen  torrents  descend  through  a  network  of 
deep  raTines  to  be  qnickly  dried  np  in  the  lowknd. 

MAROCCO. 

5.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Barbary  States,  called  Marocco,  or 
by  the  Arabs  Magkrefhel^akaa,  "the  fan  west,"  reaches  &om  the 
Riff  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ind  the  Atlantic  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  southward  over  the  Atlas  range  to  the 
desert  beyond,  covering  an  area  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
France. 

It  has  thus  two  slopes,  the  one  north-westward  to  the  plains 
which  border  the  Atlantic  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other 
south-eastward  to  the  desert  These  present  a  great  contrast  in 
landsca])e  and  in  climate.  The  winter  rains  of  the  northern  slope 
last  for  nearly  five  months  (October  to  February),  but  on  the  southern 
only  for  one.  The  Atlantic  coast  slopes  are  thus  fertile  and  habit- 
able country,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  barley  and  millet, 
as  well  as  orchard  fruits  ;  the  southern  little  better  than  desert,  in 
which  the  date-palm  is  the  main  support  of  life ;  while  between 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  bare  mountain  steppes  and  rocky  heightsi 

On  its  northern  slope  the  Muluya  flows  down  along  the  ea^em  side  of  the 
Atlas  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Sdnt,  Bu  lUgreg,  Um-d'Bhea,  and 
TensiX  to  the  Atlantic.  Fed  both  by  the  winter  rains  and  in  sommer  l^  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Atlas  range,  most  of  these  streams  keep  up  a  oonsUnt 
flow,  giving  an  nnfailing  supply  of  water  to  the  lowlands.  The  streams  of  the 
sontiiem  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  are  torrents  which  gather  towards  the  greet 
Wadi  Draa,  a  channel  longer  than  that  of  the  Bhine^  which  skirts  the  aonUieni 
border  of  Marocco,  and  is  only  filled  with  water  after  the  winter  rains^  present- 
ing a  dry  bed  at  other  seasons. 

6.  People. — ^In  Marooco  the  Berifert  still  fax  ontnnmber  the  Arabt,  thon^^ 
the  latter  have  taken  possession  of  the  most  fertile  maritime  region  of  the 
ooontry  fit>m  the  Strait  to  the  Tensift  river.  The  Arabs  or  Moon,  deaoend- 
ants  chiefly  of  those  who  overran  Spain  in  the  eighth  oentnxy,  and  were  driven 
thence  in  the  fifteenth,  are  essentially  townsmen  and  traders ;  the  BertMn, 
occupying  four-flfths  of  the  land,  live  chiefly  in  tents,  or  tent  riUages,  called 
Dtoars,  and  support  themselves  by  husbandry.  Their  language^  called  the 
Tamashek  and  SheUah,  is  spoken  all  across  North  Africa.  Sim  sinewy  tarmB 
and  sharply-cut  features,  black  fiery  eyes,  and  black  hair,  are  chancteristic 
both  of  Arab  and  Berber.  Jews  form  a  large  and  important  section  of  the 
population ;  they  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  browbeaten 
and  despised.    There  are  also  a  small  number  of  Negroes  in  Marocca 

7.  Government.  — ^The  highest  ruling  class  in  Marocco  is  that  of  the  Ashnf 
(sing.  Sharif),  who  claim  descent  from  Mohammed.  To  this  class  the  Emperor 
or  Sultan  of  Marocco  belongs,  and  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the  lawfol  caliph 
or  spiritual  chief  of  Islam.  His  government,  so  far  as  it  extends^  is  absolute 
and  despotic ;  but  fully  two-thiids  of  the  country  on  the  Atlas  range  and 
beyond  it  is  virtually  independent  of  his  authority  and  in  the  hands  of  Berber 
mountain  chieft.    llie  divisions  of  the  country  generally  recognised  are  those 
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of  Ftm  and  Marocco  proper  on  the  north- western  slope,  of  S'va  between  the 
Atlas  and  the  Sahara  border  range  south  of  it,  and  tiie  district  of  the  Wadi 
Draa  in  the  Maroccan  Sahara. 

8.  Chief  TowiiB.— The  Snltan  keeps  court  alternately  at  the  cities  of 
Maroooo^  Fez,  and  Meqninec  The  city  of  Marooeo  (50,000)  is  sitoated  on  the 
Tensift,  near  the  base  of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  is  snrronnded  by  immeTise 
gardens  and  orchards.  It  is  walled  round  and  flanked  by  ruinous  turrets ; 
the  streets  leading  from  the  chief  gates  are  wide,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
are  narrow  and  filthy.  The  pride  of  the  city  is  the  Kutubia  or  mosque  of 
the  booksellers,  which  has  a  minaret  of  220  feet  in  height  Fez  is  a  laiger 
city  in  the  north,  finely  placed  between  two  hiUs  on  a  small  tributary  of  tiie 
Sebu,  and  enclosed  by  a  tuiieted  walL  Meg[uinez,  the  third  impezial  city, 
lies  farther  west  The  most  important  outlets  of  the  country  are  Tangier, 
near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  the  double  city  of  MabeU- 
Saleh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bu-Beg^reg,  once  the  resort  of  the  Corsairs,  who 
were  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  seas ;  Azamor  or  Maxagan  at  the 
month  of  the  Um-el-Rhea ;  and  Mogador,  the  port  of  the  taty  of  Marocco. 

In  the  Maroccan  Sahara  the  centres  of  popukition  occur  in  the  wadies  or 
water  channels,  which  drain  l^e  southern  slope.  Most  important  of  these  is 
the  town  of  Ahuom,  in  the  oasis  of  Tafilet,  east  of  the  Upper  Draa. 

9.  Trade. — There  is  no  native  industry  in  Marocco  properly  so-called 
beyond  that  of  leather-making  idl  over  the  country,  and  of  the  manufusture  of 
the  red  cape  which  are  named  from  the  imperial  town  of  Fee  An  active  traffic 
if  maintained  in  importing  European  goods,  such  as  cottons,  trinkets,  gunpowder 
and  arms,  glassy  sugar,  etc,  and  in  sending  these  by  caravans  into  the  interior 
of  Africa  l^  way  of  the  Sahara.  These  caravans  form  great  movable  markets  : 
on  their  way  across  the  desert  they  take  loads  of  salt,  which,  with  the  other 
articles,  are  exchanged  in  the  Sudan  for  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  and 
slaves,  to  be  brought  to  Marocco. 

ALGERIA. 

10.  Thongh  &r  superior  to  France  itself  in  extent,  the  teiritoiy 
of  Algeria,  extending  between  Marocco  and  Tunis,  and  over  the 
table-lands  into  the  Sahara,  has  a  comparatively  small  extent  of 
ground  capable  of  supporting  a  close  population. 

11.  Climate. — Its  arable  and  cultivable  districts  are  almost  restricted  to  the 
Tell  country  or  the  Mediterranean  slope.  There  also  the  climate  is  uniform 
and  resembles  that  of  south  Italy  or  Spain,  four  seasons,  succeeding  each  other 
gently,  being  distinguishable.  But  in  the  Sahara  region  south  of  the  border 
range  the  variations  of  temperature  are  excessive^  and  the  summer  heat  very 
oppressive. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  beneficent  autnnm  and  winter  rains 
b^gin,  and  the  whole  land  is  speedily  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Then  also  the  streams  which  fiow  northward  to  the  Mediterranean  fill  out  into 
torrents.  The  largest  of  these  by  far  is  the  SheUff,  which  springs  in  the  inner 
side  of  the  southern  mountain  range,  and  finds  its  way  across  the  plateaux  and 
between  the  northern  hills  to  the  Mediterranean. 

12.  Products.— The  vegetation  of  the  Tell  country  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Meditmunean  borders  of  Europe :  here^  as  there^  flourish 
the  olive,  laurel,  orange,  and  dtion,  the  oak,  cedar,  and  pine^  the  almond  and 
fig-tree,  myrtle,  aloe^  and  oleander,  and  the  valuable  cork-tree. 

Among  the  products  of  the  upland  region  of  Algeria  which  have  been  turned 
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to  useftil  account  are  the  "  halfa "  and  esparto  grass,  which  are  now  largely 
used  in  England  for  paper-making ;  a  dwarf  palm  has  also  been  found  to  he 
usefid  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sort  of  vegetable  hair  for  the  Paris  market 
Wheat  and  durra,  and  potatoes  introduced  by  the  French,  are  now  cnltivaied 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  vine  succeeds  admirably  on  the  niountaxD 
slopes  up  to  an  altitude  of  8000  feet 

Few  countries  are  richer  in  iron  than  Algeria :  its  productive  mine  of 
Mokta-d-Hadidf  near  Bona,  yields  about  400,OiOO  tons  a  year.  Lead,  copper, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  cinnabar,  are  also  widely  distributed. 

13.  People. — ^The  population  of  Algeria  is  a  much  less  numerous  one  than 
that  of  Marocco,  consisting  mainly  of  the  same  elements.  But  the  Berbers  or 
Eabyles,  as  they  are  named  here,  are  now  fax  fewer  than  the  Arabs,  and  have 
been  driven  back  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  table-lands.  The  Kabyles 
are  of  settled  habits  and  good  agriculturists,  but  {mssionately  fond  of  Uieir 
native  land,  and  brave  in  warfEire ;  they  have  ever  remained  the  implacable  foes 
of  the  Arabs,  though  both  are  Mohammedans  in  religion.  The  Arabs  on  the 
other  hand  are  divided,  as  in  Marocco,  into  the  Moorg,  who  dwell  in  towns, 
and  the  Bedouins,  who  lead  a  nomadic  pastoral  life,  and  whose  whole  nature 
seems  to  rebel  against  civilisation  and  sedentary  habits. 

Of  the  laiige  number  of  Europeans  now  introduced  into  the  country,  aboot 
a  half  are  French,  the  rest  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Anglo-Maltese,  with  a 
few  Germans ;  but  the  plan  of  colonising  the  country  with  European  settlen 
has  not  proved  successfiiL 

14.  GoYenmient  and  Chief  Towbb. — Algeria  is  divided  into  three 
departments  corresponding  to  its  chief  towns,  of  Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in 
the  west,  and  Constantino  in  the  east  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  intx> 
civil  and  military  districts. 

Algiers,  the  seat  of  government,  is  magnificently  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  modem  or  European  town  is  buHt  with  broad  streets 
along  the  shore,  the  old  or  Arab  town  above  with  crooked  passages  and  high 
bare  walled  houses,  with  narrow  gratings  for  windows.  The  sununit  of  the  Mil 
is  occupied  by  the  Easbah,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Deys  of  Algiers.  Qm- 
stantine,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Nunddla,  named  after  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great,  lies  on  a  rocky  plateau  of  the  northern  border  range. 
The  harbours  of  Oran  and  Mostaganem  lie  west  of  Algiers,  those  of  DeUjfSj 
PhilippeviUe,  La  CaUe,  and  Bona,  on  the  east  towards  the  Tunisian  coast 

Algiers  and  Oran,  as  well  as  Constantine  and  PhilippeviUe,  have  been 
united  by  railways. 

15.  Among  the  achievements  of  the  French  since  their  occupation  of 
Algeria  may  be  noted  the  draining  of  a  large  marshy  lake  called  the  Hallula, 
not  tax  from  the  city  of  Algiers,  by  which  84,000  acres  of  excellent  cotton- 
growing  land  have  been  recovered.  Extensive  plantations  of  eueal^ptug,  or 
blue  gum,  have  also  contribi^ted  much  to  the  amelioration  of  large  districts. 
Over  in  the  bare  central  plateau,  and  in  the  Sahara  region  also,  large  tracts 
have  been  reclaimed  by  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  from  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  irrigation,  though  the  water  of  some  of  them 
proves  to  be  saline  and  undrinkable. 

TUNIS. 

16.  The  most  easterly  and  smallest  of  the  three  states  of  the 
western  Berber  region  scarcely  differs  at  all  fix)m  the  others  in  its 
physical  aspect,  or  in  the  elements  of  which  its  population  is  com- 
posed.    It  reaches  south  like  these,  over  the  highland  region  of  the 
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eastern  teiminations  of  the  Barbary  plateau,  into  the  northern 
Sahara,  but  it  has  the  advantage  o£  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  northern 
coast-Une,  and  its  shores  are  extended  hy  the  gulfis  of  Tunis,  Ham- 
mamet,  and  Gabes.  In  area  it  is  about  a  fourth  part  larger  than 
Scotland,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  as  containing  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage,  and  as  corresponding  to  the  Africa  of  the  Romans. 

17.  Products  and  Industries. — Little  agricultnre  is  carried  on  in  TnniB, 
though  many  parts  of  the  land  are  capable  of  tillage :  olive  groves  are  charac- 
teristic of  tiie  northern  or  more  hilly  districts ;  date  plantations  give  their 
name  to  the  **  Belad-el- Jerid,"  as  the  sonthem  lowlands  are  called.  Cattle 
are  reared  in  large  numbers,  and  the  native  manufactures  of  silks,  "  burnous  " 
mantles,  red  caps,  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  pottery,  are  very  considerable. 

18.  People. — ^The  same  antipathy  as  in  Algeria,  between  the  Berbers  and 
the  Arabs,  prevails  also  in  Tunis.  The  Moors  or  town  Arabs  marry  solely 
among  themselves ;  the  Berbers  are  kept  apart,  and  are  here  sorely  oppressed ; 
the  Jews  of  Tunis  also  live  to  themselves.  Here  we  find  also  a  mixed  race, 
the  offspring  of  Turks  and  Moors,  called  KuluglL 

19.  Goyemment  and  Chief  Towns. — From  1596  onward  Tunis  has 
been  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey ;  but  by  Finnan  of  October  1871  the 
Sultan  gave  up  his  ancient  rij^t  of  tribute,  merely  reserving  to  himself  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  regency.  Since  1881,  however,  Tunis 
is  virtually  a  dependency  of  France,  who  marched  an  army  into  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  the  Bey  was  unable  to  restrain  the  plundering  propensities 
of  the  Krumirs  and  of  other  tribes  on  the  Algerian  borders.  The  "Bey*' 
rules  now  under  French  protection ;  his  principal  towns  are  held  by  French 
garrisons,  and  no  matter  of  importance  can  be  regulated  without  the  consent 
of  the  French  "resident" 

The  political  capital  is  the  walled  city  of  TuniSf  which  lies  along  the 
shallow  islet  of  its  gulf;  called  the  Bahira ;  its  narrow  streets  are  thronged 
with  varied  and  picturesque  crowds.  Through  its  port  of  Ooletta,  connected 
with  it  by  a  short  railway,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Marseilles 
and  Genoa  and  the  Levant  ports.  About  two  miles  north-west  is  the  Bardo, 
a  little  town  surrounding  the  palaces  of  the  Bey.  The  site  of  funous  Carthage 
is  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Tunis  on  Cape  Carthage. 

The  spiritual  capital  of  Tunis  is  the  city  of  Kairwan,  which  lies  about 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  the  political  capital  in  a  barren  plain.  This  is  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  and  formerly  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  was 
allowed  to  reside  within  its  walls. 

Besides  the  Goletta  of  Tunis,  the  chief  ports  are  Bixerta  on  the  north  coast, 
and  Susa,  Monastir,  Mehedia,  and  S/ax^  on  the  east,  the  last-named  being  the 
chief  town  and  outlet  of  the  south  of  the  country,  united  by  telegraph  with  the 
capital. 

20.  Coral  is  found  abundantly  all  along  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  the  tunny 
fish  is  captured  in  great  numbers  during  its  migrations  along  the  shores  in 
May  or  June  by  means  of  great  traps  composed  of  barriers  of  nets  called 
"  tonnaras." 

TRIPOLI.^ 

21.  The  country  of  Tripoli,  which  fonns  a  vilayet  or  province 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  reaches  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts 

1  Trxpollii,  tlie  "three  cities,**  referring  to  the  ancient  Carthaginian  towns  of 
Babrata,  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna,  along  the  SyrUSt  or  the  Onlft  of  Oabes  and  Sidra. 
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between  TuniB  and  Egypt,  from  the  Oolf  of  Qabes  loond  that  of 
Sidra,  to  the  plateau  of  Barca  in  the  east  Inland  it  extends  aonth- 
ward  into  the  desert  to  near  the  northern  tropic,  thus  occupying  a 
space  nearly  four  times  as  laige  as  Great  Britain. 

22.  BeUe£ — ^Its  sandy  coasts  are  generally  level  or  nndnlatiDg,  bat  the 
land  rises,  beyond  fertile  valleys,  to  a  range  called  the  Ghtuian  and  tite 
Jebel  es  Soda  or  Black  Mountains  (2800  feet),  behind  which  a  great  bare  and 
stony  waterless  plateau  or  "  hammada  "  extends  away  to  the  south.  Beyond 
the  hammada  the  land  descends  again  to  the  oasis  land  of  Fezzan.  The 
eastern  region  of  Barca,  ancient  Cyrenaioa^  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean, 
is  a  rocky  table-land  with  steep  slopes  to  the  sea. 

28.  Produeta. — Excepting  on  the  ontward  slopes  and  valleya  of  the 
mountains,  the  whole  land  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Sahara  in  rlimaly, 
and  in  its  landscape  of  beoe  grey  desert,  and  dondless  bine  sky  :  the  fertQe 
▼alleys,  supplied  with  water  by  periodically  flowing  streams  from  the  hiUs, 
yield  £p:ain  and  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  and  saffron,  in  abondanoe,  and  the 
southern  ones  have  extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm. 

24.  Inhabitants  and  Govemment. — ^The  people  are  chiefly  Arab  tribes, 
with  remnants  of  Berbers  in  the  interior  and  dnaky  T3)bu8  in  the  aouth,  and 
are  Mohammedan  in  religion,  the  few  Twka  holding  the  offices  of  Govemment 
The  Governor  of  the  vilayet  resides  at  the  capital  town  of  TripoU  on  the 
west ;  a  subordinate  governor  rules  the  great  southern  province  of  Fenan  from 
the  oasis  city  of  Murxuk,  Since  1879  the  eastern  region  forms  a  detached 
province,  named  from  its  chief  town  of  Benghaxi,  and  is  directly  dependent 
upon  Constantinople.    Formerly  it  was  placed  under  the  Governor  of  TripolL 

26.  Chief  Towns  and  Tiade. — TripoU^  the  capital,  standing  on  a  low 
rocky  tongue  of  land  on  the  coast  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory,  is  the 
great  mart  of  trade  in  the  products  of  the  Sudan  brought  hither  by  the  main 
caravan  route  across  the  desert  from  Bomu,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
interior  with  European  goods.  The  trade  in  ostrich  feathers  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  direct  route  to  the  Sudan  from  Tripoli  leads  south 
across  the  Ghurian  hills,  and  over  the  hammada  beyond,  down  into  the  duster 
of  garden-like  oases  of  Fezsan.  Munukf  in  one  of  these,  is  inhabited  mainly 
by  traders.  Another  important  route  is  that  which  leads  to  the  trading  town 
of  Ohadomet  on  the  border  of  the  Algerian  Sahara.  Brnghad,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  plateau  land  of  Barca,  is  the  second  port  of  the  provinoe,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  an  important  caravan  route  to  Wadai  in  the  Sudan. 

SAHARA.* 
1.  AU  the  immense  region  of  northern  Africa  between  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  Atlantic  is  characterised  generally  by  deficiency  of 
rainfall,  and  consequently  by  deficiency  of  vegetation ;  and  we 
know  it  by  the  Arabic  word  S^  or  Zahiah,  meaning  ''desert," 
modified  into  the  foim  Sahara.  This  desert  belt  of  the  continent 
reaches  southward  &om  the  inner  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Barbaiy 
and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  for  an  average 
distance  of  1800  miles,  to  where  its  sands  give  place  gradually  to 

1  Or  Pcnitqwlif,  from  the  "  five  dties  "  of  Hesperidet  or  Berenice  (now  BengfaadX 
Barca,  Tauchiia,  Cyrene,  and  Apollonia,  founded  by  Greek  colonists. 

s  Area  8,560,000  square  miles.  Population  estimated  at  neariy  5.000,000.  Of  thU 
total,  1,164,000  sq.  m.  with  8,000,000  Inhabitants,  are  indnded  in  Bsrbaiy. 
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pastoral  grassy  country,  and  then  to  the  fertile  and  well-watered 
lands  of  the  Sndan.  The  desert  region  thus  embraces  a  vast  area, 
which  may  be  compared  to  twelve  times  that  of  France. 

2.  Physical  Features. — Sand  heaps  or  **  dunes  "  are  so  onivenal  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Sahara  that  till  recently  the  whole  region  was  generally 
pictured  as  a  huge  sea  of  sand.  These  dunes  form  a  great  belt  of  more  than 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  from  200  to  800  miles  wide,  reaching  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Syrtes  away  to  the  Senegal  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast  Now  that 
European  travellers  have  passed  this  great  northern  barrier,  the  interior  of  the 
desert  is  found  to  have  a  very  diyersified  surface,  and  to  consist  in  gteal  part 
of  table-lands,  which  are  cslled  "hammada  "  where  they  are  strewn  with  sharp 
stones,  and  "  serir  "  where  they  are  covered  with  small  pebbles.  In  contrast 
to  these  are  low-lying  plains  or  depressions  between  the  plateaus,  generally 
termed  "hofra"  or  "juf,"  but  the  only  true  depressions  breath  the  sea-level 
yet  known  in  North  Africa  are  those  of  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the 
plateau  in  Tunis,  and  some  spots  of  small  extent  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Sahara  is  that  of  its  "  oases,"  ^  or  green  habit- 
able spots  formed  wherever  water  is  present,  even  if  it  be  brackish  or  saline. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  aridity  of  the  Sahara  is  not  due  to  any  peculiarity  of 
its  soil,  but  simply  to  the  deficiency  of  moisture  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
area.  The  oases  are  found  either  at  the  termination  of  the  periodically  filled 
water  channels  which  descend  fix)m*the  higher  grounds,  as  along  the  inner 
base  of  the  plateau  of  Barbary,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  depressions,  where 
the  scanty  moisture  supply  filters  down  to  the  lowest  central  point  of  the 
basin,  as  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  Desert 

8.  Within  the  enormous  area  of  the  Sahara  there  is  no  permanently 
flowing  stream.  Among  its  greater  water  channels  or  "wadys"  are  the 
Draoy  which  turns  along  the  southern  border  of  Marocco  from  the  inner 
mountain  ranges  to  the  Atlantic  Two  of  the  most  extensive  channels  formed- 
by  the  agency  of  water  within  the  Sahara  are  those  called  the  Igharghar  and 
Wady  Mia,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  plateaus  between  23*"  and  24*^  N., 
and  which  extend  directly  northwiurd  for  750  miles,  to  terminate  in  the  chain 
of  salt-marshes  south  of  Tunis.  In  many  cases,  though  these  deeply  furrowed 
channels  appear  dry,  water  is  obtainable  by  digging  down  into  them,  showing 
that  it  filters  along  under  ground.  Dry  lake  beds,  called  "  sebkhas,"  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  Sahara ;  sometimes  the  dried  mud  within  them  has  con- 
tracted into  regular  hexagonal  figures ;  at  others  they  show  a  clear  sheet  of 
salt 

4.  CliiQAte. — ^The  Sahara  fi^n^  within  the  line  ni»rTrfag  an  average  annual 
temperature  of  over  80**,  but  the  great  feature  of  its  climate^  as  of  all  bare 
desert  countries,  is  that  of  the  excessive  difierence  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night  In  iJie  intense  heat  of  mid-day  the  sand  and  rock  surface  has  been 
found  to  rise  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  200**  F.,  but  the  absence  of  moisture 
in  the  air  favoura  rapid  radiation  from  the  bare  surface,  so  that  at  night  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  marks  below  the  freezing  point 

The  northern  border  is  sprinkled  by  winter  showen  in  some  parts  of  the 
highlands  between  October  and  March,  but  in  the  lowlands  rain  is  all  but  un- 
known, and  twenty  yean  may  pass  without  a  drop  falling.  The  tropical 
showers,  drawn  in  fh>m  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  water 
the  Sudan  so  abundantly,  reach  into  the  Sahara  region  only  in  tiie  months  of 
August  and  September,  as  far  as  some  of  the  central  hilly  regions.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  north-east  is  the  prevailing  dry  wind  of  the  Sahara. 

1  Probably  from  the  Coptic  wUU,  meaning  "inhabited  place.** 
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Hot  windB  blowing  outward  seem  to  make  a  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  during  the  year,  occurring  aa  the  Khamein,  or  fifty  days  (April  till 
June),  in  Egypt ;  as  the  Sirocco  of  Algeria  and  south  Italy  (in  July) ;  as  the 
Shume  of  MaxY)cco  (in  August  and  September) ;  and  as  the  HarmaUan,  charged 
with  dust,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Guinea  coasts  (in  December,  January,  and 
February). 

fi.  Products. — ^The  tree  of  the  desert  r^on  is  the  date-palm,  which  finds 
a  favourite  habitat  in  its  arid  soil  and  dry  dimate,  and  which  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara :  rice,  maize,  and  barley  are  grown  in 
some  of  the  oases,  where  a  few  acacias  and  ferns  appear.  A  thorny  eTergreen 
shrub  serves  as  fodder  for  the  camels  in  passing  tluough  some  of  the  dreary 
regions  between.  A  few  gazelles  and  antelopes,  hares  and  foxes,  the  ostrich, 
vulture,  and  raven,  are  almost  the  only  animals  of  the  desert  Salt  is  the  great 
mineral  product  of  the  Sahara ;  in  some  districts,  such  as  that  of  Taodeni,  mid- 
way between  Timbuktu  and  Marocco,  and  in  BilmOf  on  the  route  from  Bomu 
to  Tripoli,  it  is  regularly  mined. 

6.  People. — ^The  thinly-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara  fall  into  three 
main  divisions — (1)  The  Moorish  (Arab)  and  Berber  tribes  of  the  western 
region,  chiefly  nomadic  herdsmen  and  robbers,  though  settled  xmder  sultans  in 
some  parts  of  the  south-west ;  (2)  the  Tuareg  of  the  central  Sahara,  a  Berber 
people,  tall  and  handsome,  the  horse-guards  of  the  caravans  in  their  passsge 
across  the  desert,  wearing  a  shawl,  called  the  "litham,"  wound  round  face  and 
head  as  a  protection  against  the  blown  syids  of  the  desert ;  (3)  the  Tibfms,  a 
pastoral  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  desert,  believed  to  be 
nearly  allied  in  race  to  the  negroes  of  the  south. 

7.  Among  the  many  more  or  less  definitely  known  countries  and  kingdoms 
within  the  vast  area  of  the  Sahara,  are  those  of  Tiris  on  the  Atlantic  margin, 
a  desert  country  held  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Uled  Delim  :  Aderer^  south- 
east of  ity  where  the  Yaya-ben-Othman  Moors  are  dominant ;  this  is  a  hilly 
country,  possessing  considerable  herds  of  camels,  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  great 
mines  of  rock-salt  near  its  chief  town  of  Skingeti;  the  countries  of  the  Asgar 
and  Ahaggar  Tuaregs,  in  the  plateaus  which  rise  beyond  the  sand-belt  South 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara ;  the  oasis  land  of  Tidikdt,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
Tuareg  region,  where  from  800  to  400  little  oasis-states  form  an  independent 
confederation  of  republics ;  the  hilly  kingdom  of  Air  or  Ad)etu,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara  in  the  Tuareg  division,  ruled  over  by  a  sultan,  who  resides  at 
Agades ;  and  the  Tibbu  sultanate,  which  occupies  the  mountainous  country 
of  Tu  or  TibesUt  towards  the  east  of  the  Sahara,  with  the  capital  town  of 
Bardai,  This  last  kingdom  is  occupied  by  tiie  Reshade  tribe  of  the  Tibbus, 
a  fierce,  treacherous  people,  fanatical  in  their  adherence  to  Mohammedanism. 
Here  in  Tibesti  occurs  the  highest  known  point  of  all  the  Sahara  region,  the 
broad-backed  Mount  Tarso,  from  which  the  peak  of  Tusidde  rises  to  an  esti- 
mated height  of  7900  feet.  From  the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  valleys  and 
torrent-beds  filled  with  bright  green  acacias  reach  down  on  all  sides  to  the 
surrounding  desert;  here  also  the  date-palm  is  the  chief  resource  of  the 
inhabitants. 

8.  Trade. — The  great  caravan  routes  and  lines  of  communication  across 
the  Sahara  take  generally  a  north  and  south  direction,  from  the  fertile  countries 
of  the  Sudan  on  the  south  to  the  nearest  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
west  an  important  route  unites  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger  with  Tafilet  in  southern 
Marocco.  Several  routes  fh>m  Marocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  centre  in  the  busy 
markets  of  the  oasis  land  of  Tidikelt,  and  pass  thence  also  to  Timbuktu ;  along 
this  line  two  great  caravans  are  despatched  every  year  to  the  south.  Farther 
east  lies  the  route  from  Ghat  on  the  east  of  the  Taar^  plateau,  through  Asben 
to  Sokoto  in  the  Sudan ;  and  still  farther  east  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of 
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the  Sahara,  the  track  which  leads  from  Tripoli,  through  Mnrznk  in  Fezzan,  by 
the  salt-mines  of  Bilma  to  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  congists  mainly  in  the  transport  of  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  ivory  from  the  Sudan  northward  to  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  conveyance  thence  back  across  the  desert, 
of  manufactured  goods,  such  as  cottons,  cutlery,  and  trinkets  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  negro  countries  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  Ailly  10,000 
slaves  pass  northward  by  the  Murzuk  route  tram  Bomu  every  year,  and  this 
•  traffic  has  continued  so  long,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  hardships,  that  the 
route  might  be  followed  with  no  other  guide  than  the  bleached  skeletons  of 
those  who  have  fallen  during  thelterrible  march.  The  salt  of  the  Sahara  beds 
also  gives  rise  to  considerable  independent  traffic  From  Bilma,  for  example, 
the  salt-blocks  are  carried  by  camel  caravans,  sometimes  of  1000  animals,  to 
the  Sudan,  to  be  exchanged  there  for  grain. 

EGYPT.i 

1.  From  its  ancient  limits  in  the  Delta  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Nile,  crowded  with  monuments  of  art  in  long  past  ages^ 
the  territory  of  Egypt  had  been  enormously  extended  in  recent 
years,  till  its  ruler,  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  had 
become  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  all  Africa.  But  the  empire 
which  Mehemed  Ali  founded,  and  which  his  successor  Ismail  main- 
tained and  even  extended  exists  no  longer.  Not  having  been  based 
upon  a  natural  development  of  power,  nor  administered  in  a  way 
to  conciliate  the  conquered  peoples,  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the  first  rude 
shock.  A  religious  fanatic,  who  claimed  to  be  a  Mahdi  or 
"  Messiah  "  found  willing  followers  in  the  suffering  people  to  whom 
he  appealed,  and  rendered  the  continued  occupation  of  the  country 
by  Egypt  impossible.  An  attempt  to  relieve  the  Egyptian  garri- 
sons was  abandoned  after  General  Gfordon  had  fallen  at  Khartum, 
and  after  much  fruitless  bloodshed  the  provinces  hitherto  known 
as  the  Egyptian  Sudan  are  to  be  left  to  native  rule.  Only  the 
ports  along  the  Red  Sea  are  to  be  maintained,  as  a  check  upon  the 
slave-trade  with  Arabia. 

2.  Egypt  proper  consists  of  the  narrow  green  strip  of  Nile  banks  and  of 
its  wondrously  fertile  delta,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  the  arid  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts. 

8.  Climate. — The  excessive  heat  and  drought  of  the  Sahara  prevail  in 
Lower  Egypt  Though  the  coast  of  the  Nile  delta  receives  a  few  winter 
showers,  there  is  only  an  average  of  thirteen  rainy  days  in  the  year  at  Cairo 
in  the  apex  of  the  delta ;  and  a  little  farther  south  rain  becomes  almost 
unknown,  though  heavy  dews  partly  supply  its  deficiency,  and  the  great  heat 
of  summer  is  tempered  by  northerly  winds  which  then  blow  up  the  Nile  valley. 

4.  Products. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt'  in  the  delta  and  along 

Area  in  iq.  miles.       Pop. 

1  Egypt  proper,  with  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  .    894,000         0,800,000. 

s  The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  proper  amounts  to  about  11,800  square  mUes  In  aU. 
Of  this  6600  square  miles  are  in  the  delta,  6200  square  miles  aJong  tne  river  banks  as 
far  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  round  the  lake  of  Fayum. 
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the  banks  of  the  Nile  repreeents  only  abont  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of 
this  division,  and  is  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  innndations  of  the  livv 
alone.  Far  and  wide  over  the  level  delta  in  harvest  tune,  there  wave  fields  of 
wheat  and  rice,  sugar-cane^  cotton,  and  indigo.  Other  puts  are  rich  pastim- 
lands,  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  asses,  sheep»  and  goats.  Trees  have  now 
been  planted  along  the  roads,  and  are  in  some  parts  set  in  thick  plantations. 
Above  the  delta  the  most  productive  district  of  Lower  Egypt  is  that  of  Faynm, 
lying  west  of  the  river  valley  round  a  lake  called  the  Krket  el  Kenm 
(ancient  Lake  Moeris),  which  is  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river.  Here^  besides 
grain  and  forests,  there  are  large  plantations  of  roses  cultivated  for  the  valu- 
able **  attar."  Beyond  the  river  valley,  in  the  deserts,  groves  of  date-palms 
here  and  there  are  the  ornaments  of  the  landscape. 

5.  People. — ^The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Lower  Egypt  are  known  as 
Fellahin  or  "  ploughers,"  and  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians  and 
of  the  Arab  invaders  of  the  land.  Portions  of  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  of  their 
conquerors,  however,  remain  unmixed.  .  The  former  are  the  CcptSf  the  clerks  of 
Egypt,  who  profess  Christianity ;  the  pure  Arabs  are  represented  mainly  by  the 
Bedouins,  but  some  of  these  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  life  for  a  settled  one 
in  houses.  The  Arabs  are  mainly  employed  in  escorting  trading  caravans^  and 
as  breeders  of  cattle^  sheep^  and  camels.  The  Nile  valley  above  the  first 
cataract  is  inhabited  by  NtUxi  or  Barabm^  and  the  desert  to  the  east  of  it  is 
held  by  the  Ababde,  a  brunch  of  the  Bisharin,  Jetot  are  held  in  great  contempt 
in  lEgypt  by  the  Mohammedans.  The  Ofpnes  also  have  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  are  now  only  met  with  at  fairs  and  markets  as  coigurers  or  fortnne-tellen. 
The  Muropeana  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  are  natives  principally  of  Qreeoe,  Italy, 
France,  iSigland,  and  Germany,  nearly  monopoUse  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

6.  Qovemment. — ^The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  ruling  dynasty  and 
his  successors  was  the  Turkish  one  of  "Vali"  or  Viceroy,  but  the  late  rukr 
contrived  to  restrict  very  considerably  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey.  In 
1866  he  obtained  the  Persian  title  of  Khediv  or  "King"  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
1873  the  right  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  of  maintaining 
an  army ;  so  that  he  was  practically  an  absolute  sovereign.  An  annual  tribute 
of  £720,000  is  paid  to  the  Porte.  The  administration  of  Egypt  is  earned 
on  at  present  (1884)  under  the  advice  of  the  English  Government. 

7.  Divisions  and  Chief  TownB. — Egypt  proper,  which  extends  up  the 
course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  first  cataract  at  Assuan  (24**  N.),  is  divided 
into  the  three  districts  called  ''Masrel  Bahri"  or  Lower  E^^ypt,  "  El  Wustani" 
or  Middle  Egypt,  and  "  El  Said  "  or  Upper  Egypt  Of  late  years  a  portion  of 
Nubia,  up  to  the  second  cataract  at  Wadi  Hal&  (22*^  N.),  has  been  incorpor- 
ated with  it. 

Cairo  ^  (827,000),  the  capital  of  Egypt»  and  the  greatest  city  in  all  Africa, 
lies  on  the  left  baidc  of  the  river,  a  short  way  above  the  apex  of  the  delta, 
and  is  about  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
commanded  by  a  citadeL  It  forms  a  sea  of  houses,  with  narrow  crooked 
streets,  over  which  the  slim  tapering  minarets  and  cupolas  of  the  hundreds  of 
mosques  rise  like  a  forest  A  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations  moves  through  its 
streets  and  bazaars  in  chaotic  conftision  and  with  continual  din.  Railways 
lead  to  Alexandria  (166,000),  the  great  seaport  and  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt,  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  Roietta  on  the  western  and  to  Damietta  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Tanta  and  Zagaxig,  the  latter  on  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  which  con- 
nects the  Nile  with  Ismailia,  and  on  the  site  of  ancient  Bubastos,  are  abo 

1  Properly  Miar  tl  Kahirah,  the  '*  victorions ; "  founded  909. 
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important  towiu  of  the  delta.  Tel  el  Kebir,  the  site  of  Lord  Wolseley's 
victory,  lies  not  far  firom  the  town  named  last. 

A  railway  also  leads  across  the  northern  comer  of  the  Arabian  desert  to 
the  andent  port  of  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  chief  northern  golf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  was  formerly  a  main  link  in  the  great  overland  route  from  Europe  to 
India.  In  1869,  however,  the  great  enterprise  of  the  catting  of  the  Suez' 
ship-canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed  Sea  was  completed,  and  now 
about  8500  great  ships  pass  through  this  chaimel  every  year.  Port  Said,  a 
flourishing  modem  town,  stands  where  the  breakwaters  guard  the  Mediterranean 
entrance  to  the  canaL  Midway  it  passes  IsmaUia,  also  a  new  town,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Canal  Company ;  and  after  the  wider  expanse  of  water  which 
fills  the  basin  of  the  former  ^  bitter  kkes  "  has  been  croraed,  it  opens  into  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Port  Said. 

Going  up  the  Nile  fh>m  Cairo  the  first  objects  that  attract  attention  are 
the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  From  Beni  Su^, 
the  first  town  of  importance  above  Cairo,  a  branch  railway  leads  west  to 
Medinel  el  Fceyum,  in  the  fertile  basin  which  surrounds  the  ancient  Moeris 
lake.  At  SiiU,  in  Upper  Bgypt,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Nile  railroad  is 
reached ;  and  from  Keneh,  still  higher  up,  a  route,  four  days'  journey  long, 
leads  eastward  across  the  Arabian  desert  t»  the  sinall  port  of  Koeaeir  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Not  far  beyond  Keneh,  near  the  villages  of  Eamak  and  Luxor,  lie 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  TTiebes^  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  ISgypt.  At 
Asman,  near  the  northern  tropical  line,  the  first  cataracts  of  the  Nile  in 
ascending  are  formed  between  g^ranite  hills.  These  are  passed  with  difficulty 
in  the  season  of  low- water.  Korosho  is  the  principal  place  in  Lower  Nubia, 
and  at  the  second  cataract  of  Wadi  Haifa  (22**  N.)  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river  upward  is  ended. 

In  the  Idbyan  Desert  lie  the  oases  of  Ehargeh,  Dakhel,  Farafrah,  and  Siwah. 

The  principal  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  Suakin  and  Mastaua, 
the  fomier  in  the  Bisharin  country,  through  which  a  caravan  road  leads  to 
Berber  on  the  Nile,  the  latter  opposite  the  Dahlak  group  of  islands,  famous 
for  their  pearl-fisheries.  Massaua  has  at  various  times  been  made  the  starting 
point  of  hostile  expeditions  against  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  that 
country  to  the  sea,  from  which  caravans  arrive  at  it  twice  in  the  year.  Its 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans  or  Indian  merchaifts.  It  has  quite  recently 
been  occupied  by  the  Italians,  who  have  likewise  established  themselves  at 
Asaab  Bay,  farther  to  the  south  and  elsewhere,  whilst  the  French  have 
appropriated  the  whole  of  the  Bay  of  Tc^rrah. 

ISgypt  also  claims  the  whole  of  the  Afar,  or  BanakU  country,  between 
the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  1878  the  town  of  Ber- 
beroK,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Khedlv.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  market  and  outlet  of  the 
Somali  country,  and  holds  a  great  annual  fUr,  visited  by  upwards  of  20,000 
people  fit>m  idl  parts  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  from  India.  In 
1875  the  harbour  of  Zeila,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Ti^urrah,  the 
farthest  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  was  made  over  to  the  ISgyptian  Govern- 
ment by  the  Porte,  and  later  in  the  same  year  the  troops  of  the  Khedlv 
marched  inland  thence,  and  occupied  ffarar,  which  previously  formed  a  little 
kingdom  by  itself  under  an  Amir.  Harar  is  essentially  a  commercial  town, 
exporting  slaves  who  have  been  gathered  to  this  point  from  the  surrounding  hill 
countries  of  southem  Abyssinia,  besides  ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  woven  cloths,  and 
mules,  by  caravans  which  leave  every  year  for  the  great  fair  at  Berberah. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  a  maritime  district  in  Arabia — ^the  old 
Land  of  Midian — ^likewise  form  part  of  the  ISgyptian  dominions. 
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NUBIA  AND  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

1.  Extent. — The  region  under  oonsideration,  and  wMcb  formed 
up  till  now  the  "  Egyptian  Sudan/'  extends  from  the  cataracts  of 
Wadi  Haifa  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
western  border  of  Dar  Fur.  The  length  is  thus  1400  miles,  its 
width  1100,  and  although  its  area  is  computed  at  700,000  square 
miles,  its  population  does  not  probably  exceed  six  million  souls. 

2.  Physical  Features.— -Within  the  area  thus  sketched  oat  we  may  dis- 
tinguish three  divisions.  (1)  The  northern  or  desert  region  of  Nnbia,  which 
reaches  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Atbara  confluence,  and  within  which  lie  the 
arid  desert  through  which  the  caravans  pass  on  their  way  from  Koroako  to 
Abu  Hammed,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of  the  Bayuda  steppe.  Here 
cultivation  is  only  possible  within  reach  of  the  fertilising  floods  of  the  great 
river.  (2)  The  region  of  grassy  steppes  and  savannahs,  which  improves  as 
we  proceed  to  the  south.  TUs  region,  with  its  wide  park-like  plains  and 
detached  hills  of  granite  or  eruptive  rocks,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  up  to  Lado,  and  embraces  likewise  Kordofan  and  Dar  Fur. 
(3)  A  forest  region  spreading  over  the  hills,  which  almost  encircle  the  vast 
plains  just  referred  to. 

3.  Climate. — These  divisions  naturally  correspond  to  the  climates  which 
have  given  them  their  varying  landscapes.  The  dry  region  lies  beyond  the 
northern  range  of  tropical  rains,  and  in  proportion  as  ^ese  rains  become  of 
longer  and  longer  duration,  so  does  the  landscape  gradually  change  again  from 
brown  sunburnt  steppes  to  rich  evergreen  tropical  vegetation.  At  Khartum 
it  only  rains  between  July  and  September,  but  at  Lado  on  the  upper  Nile 
rain  falls  every  month  except  January  and  February. 

4.  Prodnota.— About  the  latitude  of  Khartum  the  date  palm  ceases  snd 
its  place  is  taken  by  the  deleb  palm  and  the  gigantic  baobab,  while  &rther 
away  from  the  river  acacias  are  the  commonest  trees.  Higher  up  still  the 
river  banks  become  clothed  with  dense  walls  of  reeds,  and  floating  islands  of 
matted  ''  sod  "  obstruct  the  navigation.  Durra  (sorghum)  and  dokhn  {penicU- 
laria)  are  the  chief  cereals  ;  ground-nuts,  cotton,  indigo,  sesamum,  and  various 
gums  are  among  the  most  valuable  products.  Here  crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abound  in  the  rivers,  rhinoceroses  in  the  jungle,  the  girafi'e  and  the  elephant 
in  the  park-like  landis — ^the  last  giving  the  ivory  which  is  now  the  great  object 
of  all  traders  in  this  region. 

5.  People. — ^The  population  is  made  up  of  the  most  varied  elements. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile,  up  to-  Dabbeh,  is  occupied  by  the  Barabra  or  Nubtif 
who,  although  of  swarthy  complexion,  are  not  negroes.  The  deserts  and 
steppes  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  home  of  the  Hamitic  Biaharin  or  Bt^ 
who  stride  across  the  plain  with  erect  and  graceful  figures,  armed  with  spear 
and  buckler,  or  are  mounted  on  trotting  dromedaries.  Farther  south  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Nile  the  country  is  roamed  over  by  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  claim  pure  descent,  but  are  evidently  of  very  impure  blood.  Mixed  up 
with  them  are  numerous  remnants  of  so-called  negroes,  among  whom  the  once 
important  Fut^',  about  Senaar,  and  the  Fur  of  Dar  Fur,  are  the  most  pro- 
minent Immediately  south  of  the  tenth  parallel  along  the  Nile  banks,  we 
come  upon  the  fierce  and  jet-black  tribe  of  the  Shilluks,  and  beyond  them  live 
other  negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  Nuers,  the  Dinkas,  the  Bari,  the  Bongo 
and  cannibal  Kiam  Niam,  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Nile  basin,  are 
the  most  prominent 
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DiidaioiiB  and  Towns.— The  principal  town  of  Nubia  is  Ntw  D(mgoUi 
{W  N.)  Beyond  Dabbeh,  where  the  chief  caravan  route  to  Dar  Fur  leaves 
the  Nile,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Sbaikieh,  where  the  ruins  of  Napata 
still  bear  witness  to  the  bygone  power  of  the  Nobatae,  now  represented  by 
the  wandering  Bisharin.  The  town  of  Berber,  on  the  right  bank,  not  far 
below  the  coiifluence  of  the  Atbara,  is  a  collection  of  mud-huts  surrounded 
by  tail  acacias  and  palms,  and  is  the  starting  point  of  a  f^quented  caravan- 
route  which  leads  across  the  Etbai  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Suakin. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  MeroS,  and  the  important  town  of  Shendi,  we  reach 
at  length  Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  by  far  the 
largest  town  of  all  this  region,  and  the  great  centre  of  traffic,  as  it  is  the  con- 
verging point  of  many  river  and  caravan  routes.  Ascending  the  Blue  Nile 
we  reach  the  town  of  Senaar,  .the  ancient  capital  of  the  Fuiy,  and  formerly 
a  great  and  populous  place.  Its  vicinity  is  called  the  ''granary  of  the 
Sudan,"  and  sends  down  great  supplies  of  com  to  Khartum.  Higher  up 
still,  on  the  same  river,  is  Fazokl,  and  beyond  it  we  enter  the  country  of  the 
Bertatf  who  appear  to  be  true  negroes. 

To  the  east  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Upper  Atbara,  and  already  within  the  hills 
of  Abyssinia,  lies  the  district  of  OcdaJbcU,  and  lower  down  on  the  same  river 
we  come  to  the  fertile  country  of  Takd,  with  the  mud- walled  town  of  Kcusala, 
on  the  Ehor-el-Gash,  a  periodically-flowing  tributary  of  the  Atbara,  for  its 
capital.  Farther  east  still  in  the  mountain  region  which  extends  northward 
fh>m  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  the 
countries  of  Bogos  (Keren),  Mensa,  Takue,  and  Marea,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  recovered  by  Abyssinia,  from  which  they  were  taken  by  the  Turks. 

Kordo/an,  on  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  was  conquered  by  Mehemed 
All  in  1821,  but  the  Mahdi  is  now  virtually  its  "Emir."  This  country 
presents  generally  the  aspect  of  wide  xmdulating  plains  covered  with  high 
brown  grass,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  mimosas  and  solitary  baobabs. 
Water  is  so  scarce  at  most  seasons  that  it  has  to  be  stored  carefully  in 
reservoirs,  and  the  herds  must  be  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells. 
The  town  of  El  Obeidh,  its  capital,  built  of  circular  houses  of  roughly 
kneaded  mud-bricks,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  plain.  Beyond  Kordofan  west- 
ward we  approach  Dar  Fur,  an  extensive  coxmtry  spreading  out  round  the 
central  nucleus  of  the  Marrah  mountains ;  this  region  was  conquered  for 
EJgypt  in  1875,  its  former  Arab  Sultan  being  slain  in  the  campaign.  From 
the  central  mountains,  numerous  channels  of  periodically  filled  streams 
radiate  outward,  but  the  country  is  generally  unfruitftd  and  dry.  In  the  rainy 
season,  which  lasts  fh>m  June  till  September,  however,  it  becomes  clothed  with 
the  richest  pasture.  Its  inhabitants,  who  chiefly  congregate  in  the  more 
fiivoured  central  mountain  region,  are  African  negroes,  and  Arabs  who  form 
the  dominant  race,  and  who  are  the  actual  holders  of  the  land.  All  are 
Mohammedans.  Fasker,  the  capital  town  on  the  lake  of  Tendelti,  lies  on  the 
north-east  slope  of  the  Marrah  mountains. 

Passing  up  the  Nile  valley  beyond  Khartum  we  reach  Denab  or  Fcuhoda, 
the  old  capital  of  the  warlike  Shilluk,  until  recently  held  by  an  Eg3rptian 
garrison.  Beyond  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  and  to  the  shallow 
lake  through  which  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  finds  an  outlet  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nile,  thenceforth  called  Bahr-el-JebeL  We  are  now  fairly  within  the 
countries  of  the  negroes,  dotted  over  with  "  Zeribas  '*  or  stockades,  at  which 
the  tusks,  the  gums,  and  other  products  of  the  land  are  collected,  and  which 
in  a  time  not  very  remote  were  the  headquarters  of  merciless  bands  of  men- 
stealers.  This  vast  region  is  at  present  divided  into  two  "  Provinces,"  viz. 
the  ''  Equatorial  Province  in  the  east,"  and  that  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which 
stretches  far  to  the  west  into  Dar  Fertit,  the  country  of  the  Krej.     Lado,  on 
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the  Upper  Nile  is  the  seat  of  govemment  of  the  former.  It  has  taken  the 
place  of  Oondokoro,  a  little  hi^er  np  on  the  river,  but  abandoned  from  ita 
nnhealthineas.  Not  far  from  this,  where  the  Nile  leaves  the  hilly  region  of 
Equatorial  AfHca,  navigation  is  obstmcted  by  rapids,  but  a  steamer  has  been 
carried  past  these,  and  now  navigates  the  reaches  of  the  npper  river  and  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  Far  to  the  sonth-west,  on  the  Welle  or  Makna,  are  the 
comitries  of  the  cannibal  Niam  Niam  or  Zandeh,  and  of  the  Mangbatto. 

ABYSSINIA.^ 
1.  Between  the  Egyptifin  Sudan  and  the  hot  lowland  called 
the  Afar,  or  Danakil  country,  skirting  the  Bouthem  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  between  10*"  and  IQ'*  N.  latitude,  rises  the  lofty  wedge- 
shaped  highland  of  Abyssinia,  a  land  differing  as  much  in  its  phy- 
sical configuration  as  in  its  iniiabitants  from  all  the  parts  of  Africa 
in  the  same  zone.  Confined  by  the  encroaching  power  of  Egypt 
in  west,  east,  and  north,  almost  exclusively  to  the  highland  region, 
the  area  of  Abyssinian  territory  amounts  now  to  only  about  three 
times  that  of  England. 

2.  Physical  Features. — ^As  the  Abyssinian  highland  fimrms  only  a  more 
marked  promontory  of  the  great  table-land  which  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
continent,  it  has  no  definite  physical  limit  in  the  south,  and  on  the  north 
its  heights  pass  into  those  which  skirt  the  Red  Sea  margin  away  to  the 
borders  of  the  Nile  delta.  Towards  the  north-west  it  descends  by  a  well- 
marked,  but  more  gradnsl,  slope  to  the  grassy  plains  of  Senaar.  Towards 
the  east  its  edge  rises  steeply  from  the  low  levels  to  an  average  height 
of  7000  or  8000  feet  All  the  Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile  flow  west- 
ward, and  no  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  walL  The  highest  summits 
of  the  plateau  occur  irregularly  over  it.  The  chief  Alpine  knot  is  that 
of  the  mountain  of  Semyen,  round  which  the  Takazie  river,  or  Upper 
Atbara,  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  ;  and  here  the  peak  of  Hat  Daihan  rises  to 
15,160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  always  snow-capped  above  a  hei^^t  of 
18,000  feet  Towards  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  lies  the  beautifiil  lake 
Tzana^  or  Dembea,  40  miles  long,  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Its  sor- 
face  is  at  an  elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  its  south-eastern 
comer  the  river,  escaping  by  a  narrow  opening,  curves  round  to  south  and 
west,  ultimately  to  turn  north-west  through  Senaar  to  the  White  Nile. 

8.  Climate. — ^Three  regions  of  different  level,  climate,  and  character  of 
landscape,  one  above  another,  are  distinguished  in  the  Abjrssinian  high- 
land : — 

(1.)  The  KoUas,  or  lower  skirt  of  the  plateau,  between  elevations  of  SOOO 
to  5000  feet,  with  a  warm  climate,  characterised  by  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  gum-yielding  acacias,  cotton,  indigo,  the  ebony  tree,  baobabs, 
tamarind,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  bananas,  and  abounding  in  the  larger 
wild  animals  of  Africa. 

(2.)  The  Waina-Degas,  between  heights  of  5000  and  9000  feet,  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain,  in  which  com  and  fhiits  thrive, 
everywhere  capable  of  cultivation. 

1  Arabic,  Habesh,  signifying  mixture  or  confosion,  referring  to  the  diversity  of  it* 
inhabitants  in  race,  or  to  their  frequent  tarmoils.  To  the  peoples  of  the  snrroimding 
lowlands  the  highland  is  known  as  El-MokddaK  Area  168.000  sqaare  miles.  Popula- 
tion aboat  8,000,000. 
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(8.)  The  Degas,  the  highest  belt,  between  9000  and  14,000  feet,  with  cool 
climAte,  falling  to  bebw  the  freezing  point  at  the  higher  eleTationa, 
affording  pasture  to  herds  of  oxen,  goats,  and  long-woolled  sheep,  but 
with  littte  forest  growth,  and  generally  meagre  vegetation. 

In  the  lower  belts  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  April  till  September ;  on 
the  higher  platean  the  rains  begin  in  July  and  continue  till  October ;  and 
futher  south  a  second  rainy  period  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4.  People. — ^The  low-lying  skirts  of  the  plateau  are  but  thinly  inhabited, 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  seems  to  be  well  peopled,  though  we  have  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Several  distinct  peoples  are 
found  on  the  plateau.  The  Abysnnia$u  proper  show  their  Semitic  origin 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Arabs  in  their  brown  colour,  becoming  almost 
white  in  the  north ;  in  their  curved  noses,  animated  oval  eyes  and  symmetrical 
figure.  They  are  generally  brave,  active,  and  adroit.  The  Agau  are  the  aborig- 
ines^ and  include  tiie  Falcuhaa,  who  retain  many  Jewish  characteristics,  and  are 
frequent  in  the  northern  uplands ;  dark  Oallas  are  most  numerous  in  the  south. 
The  WUo  fishers,  hunters  of  hippopotami  round  the  Dembea  lake,  are  a  re- 
markable people,  distinct  in  type  of  feature,  and  despised  by  the  Abyssinians. 

By  &r  the  larger  number  of  people  profess  a  debased  form  of  Christianity, 
the  abuna  of  the  Abyssinian  church  being  consecrated  at  Alexandria  by  the 
superior  coptic  patriarch  :  the  whole  country  also  swarms  with  priests  and 
monks.  The  liohammedans  and  Jews  stand  higher  here  than  the  Christians 
in  point  of  morality  and  character ;  the  former  are  the  traders  of  the  country, 
the  latter,  unlike  their  brethren  in  Europe,  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturists. 
As  waiijEU-e.and  brigandage  are  rife  in  the  plateau  almost  constantiy,  cultivation 
has  made  but  littie  progress ;  the  herds  remain  the  chief  wealth  of  the  land. 

6.  GoTermnent  and  Divisions. — From  time  immemorial  a  king  or  negus 
who  associates  himself  with  the  religious  traditions  of  the  country  by  claindng 
descent  from  Solomon,  and  besring  the  titie  "  king  of  kings  "  as  absolute  ruler 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  has  nominally  ruled  Abyssinia, 
but  the  history  of  the  country,' as  we  have  seen,  presents  a  continued  series  of 
internal  and  external  wars — ^now  a  crusade  against  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
plains,  now  an  invasion  fit>m  that  quarter,  or  a  rebellion  of  one  or  other  of 
the  native  princes,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  three 
great  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  of  Tigre  in  the  nortii,  of  Amhara 
central,  and  of  S/ioa  in  the  south,  including  withki  themselves  many  provinces, 
principalities,  and  clans.  Shoa  has  onoe  more  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Negus,  and  to  pay  tribute,  and  quite  reoentiy  his  vic- 
torious arms  have  been  carried  &r  into  the  Oalla  countries,  so  that  the  ancient 
Christian  countries  of  Qurage,  Enarya,  and  Eaffa  have  be^  recovered. 

6.  C9iief  Towns. — ^The  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia  is  Oondar,  on  the  slope 
of  tiie  mountains  which  descend  to  the  fertile  plsin  of  Dembea,  round  the 
north  of  the  lake.  It  ia  divided  into  a  Christian  and  a  Mohammedan  quarter, 
and  has  for  its  most  interesting  feature  the  rain  of  a  magnificent  towered 
castie  or  palace,  built  for  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  the  early  Portuguese  setUers.  As  the  ruler  is  generally 
carrying  on  a  war  with  one  or  other  rebellious  prince  or  chief  in  some  part  of 
his  dominions,  his  residence  is  most  fiequentiy  at  one  or  other  of  the  many 
militaiy  camps  throughout  the  country.  AcUnoa,  which  lies  on  the  plateau 
north  of-the  Takazze  at  a  hei^t  of  6270  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  present  capital 
of  the  nortiiem  division  of  Tigre,  and  is  a  great  market-town  :  Aoaum,  a  few 
mUes  west  of  it,  was  the  former  capital,  and  possesses  many  interesting  monu- 
ments and  ruins,  besides  that  of  a  cathedral  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Ankdber  is  the  capital  of  Shoa,  the  southern  division ;  but  for  a  great  part 
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of  the  year  the  king  of  this  country  resides  at  the  military  camp  of  AnffoUdOf 
west  of  Ankober,  or  at  Lichi. 

'  The  moontain  fortress  of  Mcbgdala,  stormed  by  the  British  in  1868,  rises 
near  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  central  division  of  the  country  in  ll"" 
south  latitude. 

7.  Trade. — ^The  small  external  trade  of  Abyssinia  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
chi^y  by  the  caravans,  which  go  annually  to  the  port  of  Massowah  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  i!g3^tians.  A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  Afar  country ;  salt  from  the  lake  beds  there, 
formed  into  little  uniform  blocks,  is  carried  up  the  steep  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau  to  the  great  salt-marketa  of  Adigtral  and  sdota^  and  these  blocks 
pass  as  a  money  currency  all  over  the  country.  The  chief  outlet  route  on  the 
north-west,  towards  Sennaar,  is  that  which  passes  down  fit>m  Gondar  to  the 
district  of  Galabat,  between  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  which'  has  recently 
been  annexed  to  Egyptian  territory.  Its  capital,  Meigmmeh,  is  in  all  respects 
an  Abyssinian  town,  and  is  the  great  market  for  the  wax,  coffee,  cotton,  gums, 
and  hides  of  western  Abyssinia. 

SUDAN. 

1.  The  name  Svdan,  or  the  *'  land  of  the  blacks,"  was  early 
applied  by  the  Arab  geographers  ^  to  designate  generally  the  coun- 
tries of  negro-land  beyond  the  southern  borders  of  the  great  Sahara. 
It  is  now  understood  to  embrace  all  the  vast  regions  of  northern 
central  Africa  south  of  the  15th  or  16th  parallel  of  latitude,  reach- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  coasts  eastward  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  south 
to  about  the  5th  parallel.  As  yet  only  its  margins  along  the 
Atlantic  in  Upper  Guinea  are  well  known  to  Europeans;,  Great 
spaces  of  the  interior  country  are  as  yet  unexplored,  and  for  the 
rest  our  information  is  confined  to  the  lines  through  it  which  have 
been  traced  by  several  adventurous  travellers. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  great  natural  features  of  the  Sudan  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  the  mountains  of  Fvla  Jatton  in  the  west,  from 
which  the  Senegal  and  the  QaTnbia  rivers  descend  to  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  the  JoliJba  or  Niger  takes  its  rise ;  the  Kong  Mountains, 
forming  -the  edge  of  the  plateau  within  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea ; 
the  valley  of  the  Niger,  enclosing  the  groups  of  the  Homhori  mountains 
within  its  northern  bend ;  its  tributary  ^e  Binue,  from  the  east ;  the  vol- 
canic Cameroons  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Mounts  Alantiha 
and  Mendif  farther  inland.  Then  the  remarkable  basin  of  Lake  Chad, 
receiving  the  Shan  river  from  the  south,  and  the  group  of  the  MarrahMottn- 
tains  in  Darfur,  descending  eastward  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Nile. 

8.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  whole  of  this  great  belt  is  charac- 
terised by  tropical  heat,  but  tlus  is  accompanied  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture,  and  the  vegetation  thus  called  up  over  it  tends  to  reduce  the  daily 
variations  of  temperature.  The  tropical  rains  have  nearly  the  same  period 
over  the  whole  of  its  extent,  beginning  in  June  or  July,  when  the  sun  in  its 
apparent  movement  northward  has  heated  the  land  and  drawn  in  the  sea- 
winds  laden  with  moisture  to  water  it,  and  to  fill  out  the  rivers  and  lakes ; 
and  the  rains  cease  soon  after  the  sun  has  passed  on  its  way  south  again  in 
September  or  October.     But  their  amount  and  duration  decrease  in  regular 
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gradation  from  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  inland,  becoming  less  and 
less,  till,  at  about  the  15th  parallel,  they  occur  only  in  scanty  showers,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  land  gradually  merges  into  that  of  the  bare  desert 

In  place  of  waterless  desert  with  dried-up  river  beds  and  scanty  vegetation, 
and  wide  uninhabitable  wastes,  the  Sudan  presents  a  picture  of  diversified,  well- 
peopled,  fertile,  and  cultivated  lands,  and  varied  plant  and  animal  life,  with 
many  populous  and  settled  nations  and  countries,  and  European  colonies,  some 
of  which  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  the  arts. 

We  may  now  look  more  particularly  at  the  divisions  and  countries  of 
the  Sudan,  beginning  with  the  maritime  portions,  with 'which  we  are  best 
acquainted. 

SENEGAMBIA, 

4.  Senegambia  is  the  rather  clnmsy  name  given  by  geographers 
to  the  maritime  region  of  the  western  Sudan^  watered  by  the  Sen^al 
and  Gambia  rivers ;  and  generally  understood  to  embrace  the  country 
from  the  former  river  southward  to  the  promontory  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Three  Europeah  powers — France,  Portugal,  and  Britain — have  settlements 
here : — 

(1.)  The  largest  are  the  possessions  of  France,  which  extend  all  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Senegal  river,  and  along  the  coast  past  Cape  Verde 
to  near  the  Gambia.  The  seat  of  (Government  of  French  West  AMca  is  at 
SL  LouiSf  on  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  bat  the  chief  commercial  town  is  that 
of  Ddkar,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde,  guarded  by  the  islet  fortress  of 
GoT^e.  Farther  south  the  French  have  sevend  smaller  isolated  possessions ; 
'on  the  banks  of  the  Ccuamanza  River,  with  Caraiane  for  the  chief  station 
there ;  on  the  JRio  Nunez ;  on  the  Jiio  Pongo,  and  on  the  Mdfuxnte  River, 
north  of  Sierra  Leone.  Inland,  the  French,  since  1880,  have  extended  their 
dominion  to  the  Upper  Niger,  where  Bamaku  has  been  occupied. 

(2.)  The  Portuguese  nominally  claim  a  large  extent  of  coast-land  between 
the  Rio  San  Pedro  (IS**  7'  N.)  and  Cape  Verga  north  of  the  Rio  Pongo,  but 
the  territories  actually  in  their  possession  are  very  small,  and  are  chidiy  the 
factories  of  Bissao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Geba ;  those  of  Cacheo  and 
Farim,  on  the  San  Domingo  river,  the  next  northward  ;  and  the  port  of  Zin- 
gmchor,  on  the  Cazamanza,  adjoining  the  French  settlements.  They  also 
hold  the  islets  of  Bulama  and  OaUirJuUy  the  inmost  of  those  in  the  Bissagos 
Archipelago. 

(8.)  The  greater  part  of  the  Gambia  river,  which  is  navigable  for  800 
miles  up  from  the  sea,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  have  the  import- 
ant little  colony  of  Baihurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  several  stations 
higher  up.  Sierra  Leone,  the  ''lion  hill,"  three  days'  voyage  south  of  the 
Gambia,  forms  part  of  the  same  colony.  The  peninsula  rises  up  to  hiUs  of 
2500  feet  in  elevation,  covered  with  rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  capital  of 
the  colony,  named  Freetovon,  is  on  its  slope.  First  founded  in  1787  as  a  civilis- 
ing settlement  by  English  philanthropists,  Sierra  Leone  became  a  refuge  for 
slaves  captured  by  our  vessels  along  the  coast,  and  the  descendants  of  these 
fined  negroes  form  the  bulk  of  its  population.  Sherboro  island,  50  miles 
south  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Liberia,  also  form  part  of  the 
British  colony. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  all  this  region  of  Senegambia,  excepting  the 
Europeans  of  Sierra  Leone  peninsula  and  the  few  traders  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  "  factories,"  as  the  trading  stations  are  called,  are  native  negro 
tribes,  chiefly  those  named  the  Mandengas  and  JoLoffs,  all  black  and  well- 
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formed  people.  Here  also  are  found  representatives  of  the  remarkable  people 
called  variously  the  Fulbe  or  Fellatah,  a  much  more  advanced  family,  diiferiiig 
from  the  true  negro  in  their  red-brown  colour,  their  finer  features,  slim  figures, 
and  less  wooUy  hair,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  farther  inland. 
They  are  the  zealous  propagators  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Sudan. 

6.  The  trade  of  the  Senegal  is  chiefly  in  the  gums  yielded  by  the  acacia 
forests  which  cover  the  country  north  of  the  river ;  farther  south  the  foreign 
factories  are  the  depdts  of  palm-oil,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  soap 
is  made  at  home,  and  of  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  wax,  which  the  interior 
lands  give  abundkhtly,  and  which  are  sent  down  the  rivers  to  the  oocut. 
Ginger,  pepper,  arrowroot,  coffee,  rice,  and  many  other  valuable  tropical 
products,  are  also  capable  of  cultivation  here  ;  and  cotton  can  be  sent  home 
in  large  quantities  from  Senegambia  whenever  its  price  is  hlgji  elsewhere. 

LIBERIA. 

7.  Gk)ing  south  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  negro  Republic 
of  Liberia,  the  history  of  which  we  have  sketched  in  a  fonner  chap- 
ter. It  reaches  for  nearly  400  miles  along  the  Qndn  Coast  (nam^ 
from  the  grains  of  the  Meleguetta  pepper,  which  it  yields  abun- 
dantly), and  inland  to  the  mountain  edge  of  the  plateau. 

Here  the  climate  is  dangerous  to  Europeans,  though  not  unfavourable  to 
the  indigenous  negro  population.  Of  all  the  many  plants  which  cover  it 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  oil-palm  is  the  most  valuable,  and  its  bunches 
of  red  and  yellow  fruit  often  have  a  thousand  oil-yielding  plums  in  each,  the 
bunch  weighing  in  some  cases  half  a  hundredweight ;  dye  woods,  ebony,  the 
copal,  and  other  gum  trees,  besides  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao,  also  flourish 
here,  and  iron  and  copper  are  not  wanting.  The  woods  abound  in  apes 
and  lizards,  though  the  larger  wild  animals  are  now  rarely  met  with.  The 
civilised  negroes  of  the  Republic  number  about  18,000 ;  the  uncivilised  about 
700,000.  The  aboriginal  people  of  that  part  of  Liberia  which  lies  on  each 
side  of  Cape  Palmas  are  the  robust  Kroat,  who  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers  in  all  parts  of  the  West  African*  coast,  and  who  are  employed  as 
sailors  on  every  vessel  trading  along  these  coasts,  where  labour  in  the  tropi- 
cal sun  is  too  severe  for  a  white  crew. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Republic,  is  situated  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  coast,  within  the 
shelter  of  Cape  Mesurado,  which  forms  a  breakwater  against  the  incessant  roll 
of  the  high  surf  from  the  Atlantic.  It  resembles  a  smaJl  town  of  the  southern 
States  of  North  America.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  England, 
Holland,  Hambui^,  and  the  United  States. 

GOLD  COAST. 

8.  Passing  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  affording  ivory  no  longer,  where 
the  French  hold  the  forts  of  Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam,  we  come 
to  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea,  which  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  forms  a  colony  of  the  Crown. 

It  consists  of  an  outer  margin  of  plain,  on  the  coast  of  which  a  roaring  surf 
continually  breaks,  reaching  east  and  west  for  about  300  miles,  bounded  land- 
ward by  hills  covered  with  primeval  forest.    It  Is  rich  in  the  oU-palm  and  oil- 
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yielding  ground  nut,  but  the  climate  is  exceedingly  dangerons  to  Europeans. 
All  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  and  horses  have  failed,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  poisonous  taeUe  jiy.  The  natives  here  are  of  various  negro  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Fantia  are  prominent. 

The  chief  British  station  is  that  of  Cape  Coari  Castle,  named  from  its 
great  church-like  fort  on  the  water's  edge  beside  the  filthy  native  town,  above 
which  the  European  residences  peep  out  from  among  the  woods.  Mmina, 
"the  mine,"  about  midway  in  the  length  of  the  coast,  was  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean settlement  here,  and  is  still  one  of  the  laigest  to¥ms.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Portuguese  before  the  discovery  of  America  in  1481,  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  Dutch,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  Holland  on 
this  coast,  by  purchase,  to  Britain  in  1873. 

9.  Behind  the  Gold  Coast  lies  the  country  of  the  warlike  negro  people 
called  the  Ashantees,  the  greater  part  of  whose  country  consists  of  forest 
jungle.  Their  absolute  king  resides  at  Coomaasiej  a  large  city,  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  the  expedition  of  1872,  but  since  rebuilt. 

The  river  VoUa^  the  most  important  after  the  Niger  on  this  part  of  the 
African  coast-land,  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Aslumtee  countiy,  but  both 
of  its  banks  near  its  mouth  are  embraced  in  the  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  It 
appears  to  be  navigable  for  200  miles  upward,  and  will  doubtless  become  an 
important  highway  of  trade. 

10.  West  of  the  Volta  we  come  to  the  small  German  territory  of  Togo, 
and  farther  up  to  Whydah,  the  port  of  the  negro  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  notori- 
ous for  its  sanguinary  rites  and  barbaric  customs.  Its  capital  is  Abomey,  a 
walled  town,  70  miles  inland,  the  residence  of  the  despot,  guarded  by  his 
Amazons. 

A  littie  farther  on  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  belonging  to  Britain;  it  is 
the  most  considerable  seaport  of  the  Yoruba  country  and  of  all  this  part  of 
West  Africa,  in  regular  communication  with  Liverpool  by  steamers,  which  carry 
home  cargoes  of  palm-oil  and  cotton,  of  which  there  is  an  unfailiiog  supply. 

11.  Next  we  reach  the  dead  levels  of  the  Niger  delta,  the  twenty-two  chief 
channels  of  which  are  separated  by  mangrove-covered  swamps.  The  navigation 
of  the  Niger,  the  establishment  of  which  cost  many  lives  from  fevers,  and  attacks 
by  the  natives  on  its  banks,  is  now  regularly  carried  on  by  six  or  seven  steamers 
of  light  draught,  which  ascend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  fitctories  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Binue,  and  even  higher  up  the  main  river  and  the  Binue,  exchanging 
European  goods  for  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  "  shea  "  butter,  derived  from  the  olive- 
like seeds  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bassia.  These  vessels,  however,  require  to  be 
well  armed.  The  town  of  Abo,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  oil  region ;  Onitsfut  and  Iddah  are  important  native  towns  higher  up 
the  river,  and  opposite  tiiat  of  Igbegbe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Binue,  stands 
Lukqja,  which  was  for  seven  years  the  place  of  residence  of  a  British  consul 
(1857  onward),  and  which  since  1865  has  been  an  important  mission  station, 
under  the  management  of  the  negro  Bishop  Crowther.  Lukoja  is  also  the 
great  depot  and  trading  store  of  the  Liverpool  merchants  who  traffic  on  the 
river.  The  large  Mohammedan  town  of  Egga,  a  day's  steaming  higher  up 
than  Lukoja,  in  the  Fulah  kingdom  of  Gando,  is  the  present  limit  of  the 
European  trade  on  the  Niger.  Beyond  the  Niger  delta  are  the  estuaries  of 
the  (Hd  Calabar  and  Cameroons  rivers.  These  have  been  called  the  "oil 
rivers  "  of  West  Africa,  from  the  enormous  supply  brought  down  them  to  the 
coast  Here  the  European  traders  live  in  hulks  anchored  in  the  river,  which 
serve  as  shops,  where  idl  kinds  of  European  goods  are  bartered  for  the  oil, 
which  is  melted  down  and  stored  ready  for  shipment  in  sheds  on  the  shore. 
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INLAND  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  SUDAN.* 

12.  The  most  westerly  of  the  interior  countries  of  the  Sudan  is  the  well- 
peopled  hilly  land  in  which  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many  other  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  down  through  Senegambia,  take  their  rise.  This  is  named 
Fvia-JaUon;  it  has  TimJbo  for  its  chief  town  and  is  the  centre  of  Moham- 
medanism in  this  region.  Inland  from  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  lie  tbe  almost 
unknown  countries  of  the  Mandingo  negroes. 

The  kingdom  of  Bamboarrti,  first  made  known  by  the  trayeller  Mungo  Park, 
stretches  across  the  Upper  Niger  over  a  wide  area ;  its  capital,  named  iS^^  is 
a  great  square  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with  two-storeyed  flat -roofed 
houses,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  little  lower  down  is  the  great 
trading  town  of  Safuandig,  whither  European  goods  are  brought  by  caravans 
all  the  way  across  the  great  desert  from  Marocco. 

Across  all  the  central  basin  of  the  Niger,  and  far  eastward  beyond  its 
tributary  the  Binue,  into  the  unknown  region  of  Central  Africa,  extend  the 
states  which  have  been  formed  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the 
Fulbe,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  races  of  the  Sudan  and  the  most  zealous 
propagators  of  MohammedanisuL  The  most  westerly  of  these  great  states  is 
that  of  Masaina,  extending  across  the  Niger  below  the  kingdom  of  Bambaira, 
including  the  great  towns  of  Hdmda  AUdhi^  its  capital,  Jetme,  and  Towaruj 
all  near  the  great  river.  Timbuktu,  the  great  emporium  of  traffic  across  the 
desert,  is  at  present  held  by  the  Tuareg. 

Beyond  Massina  the  state  of  Oando  reaches  along  the  river  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Binue,  with  many  large  trading  towns  on  the  Niger,  such  as  Mabba 
and  Egga,  some  of  which  are  now  visited  by  European  trading  steamers ;  and 
the  capital  city  of  Oando  on  a  western  tributary.  East  of  Gando  stretches 
the  kindred  state  of  Sohoto,  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  reaching  over 
an  extent  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Its  central  province  is 
peopled  by  the  int^igent  Haiuta  negroes.  To  this  state  belongs  the  province 
of  Adamawa  or  Fumbina,  which  lies  beyond  the  Upper  Binue.  Another  subju- 
gated province  of  Sokoto  in  the  south  takes  its  name  from  the  great  city  of 
Yakoba,  north  of  the  Binue,  which  the  traveller  Bohlfs  describes  as  having 
walls  three  and  a  half  hours*  walk  in  circuit,  including  great  gardens. 

•  In  the  basin  surrounding  Lake  Chad  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Bomu  and 
Baghirtni.  The  former  is  described  as  a  lovely  and  fruitful  land,  presenting  a 
remarkable  example  of  negro  civilisation,  possessing  a  well-oxganised  administra- 
tion, a  court  and  government,  with  all  its  dignities  and  offices.  Its  dominant  race 
of  inhabitants  are  the  Eanuri,  and  Mohammedanism  has  long  been  adopted. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  state  is,  however,  based  on  slavery,  and  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  flourishes  vigorously.  KukcL,  the  capital  of  Bomu,  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  Chad,  is  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  all  Central  Africa, 
second  only  to  that  of  Kano  in  Sokoto,  and  morning  and  evening  its  streets 
are  so  crowded  with  catUe,  camels,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  scarcely  to  leave 
room  for  the  bustling  population.    Immediately  outside  the  gates  a  great 

Eiiglish  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Massina 64,400  4.500.000 

Oando 78,600  6.500,000 

Sokoto  with  Adamawa 178,200  12,670,000 

Bonm  with  Kanem 79,200  6,100,000 

Bsghirmi 70,800  1,600,000 

WadaJ 171,000  2,000,000 


042,100  81.770,000 
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hone  auction  is  held,  for  the  hones  of  Bomn  are  &med  throughout  all  the 
Sudan. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  these  regions  in  1872  the  king- 
dom of  Baghirmi  had  been  invaded,  and  its  capital  town  of  Masena  had  been 
captured  by  the  Sultan  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Wadai,  so  that  at  present 
it  appean  to  be  tributary  to  that  kingdom.  The  warlike  people  of  Wadai 
seem  to  be  far  behind  those  of  Boniu  in  arts  and  industries ;  the  present 
Sultan  roles  at  his  capital  of  Abeshr  with  relentless  severity,  and  death  is  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  almost  all  crimes. 

Ikur  Fur  and  KoTdofan^  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  until  the  present  year, 
formed  part  of  the  Egyptian  dominion,  but  their  independence  has  been 
restored  to  them. 

LOWER  GUINEA. 

1.  Bj  Lower  Guinea  is  generally  understood   the   maritime 
.  coast-land  of  West  Africa,  extending  for  about  1500  miles  in  a 
north  to  south  direction,  from  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to 
Cape  Frio. 

At  the  northern  part  of  this  coast,  out  ftx)m  the  high  peaks  of  the  Camer- 
oons,  which  stand  on  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  are  four  volcanic  islands  in 
line.  The  largest  of  these,  Fernando  Po,  belonging  to  Spain,  rising  to  a  height 
of  10,190  feet  in  its  perfectly  conical  summit,  is  wooded  all  over,  so  that  its 
harbour  of  Clarence  Cove  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points  in  West  Africa. 
It  used  to  be  a  place  of  banishment  for  political  offenden  from  Spain,  but  it  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Aniyo,  or  "  Boobies,"  as  they  are  called 
by  sailon.  Princes  Idand^  also  compared  to  a  volcanic  garden,  and  St,  Thomaa 
bejTond  it,  with  its  lofty  peak  rifong  to  7005  feet  above  the  sea,  belong  to 
Portugal ;  but  the  rugged  little  island  of  Annobon^  the  last  of  the  chain,  is 
a  Spanish  possession. 

2.  The  district  around  the  Cameroons  peak  has  recently  been  occupied  by 
Oermany,  and  near  the  equator,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Quinea,  the  Spaniards 
have  small  possessions  in  the  beautiful  Coriaco  Bay  and  on  the  adjoining 
promontory  of  San  Juan  ;  the  French  hold  the  inlet  of  the  Gktboon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Kabinda,  and  a  vast  inland  region,  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Ogowe  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo  from 
above  Manyanga  to  the  Equator,  has  been  conceded  to  them  by  the  Berlin 
Conference.  Franeemlle,  where  the  Ogowe  ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  Braaa- 
vUle  or  Stanleiy  Pool,  are  two  of  the  better-known  French  stations  in  the  in- 
terior. One  of  the  chief  negro  tribe  of  this  part  of  Western  Africa  is  that 
named  the  Fans,  a  fine  race,  who  are  avowedly  cannibals,  skilled  in  the  art 
of  forging  their  weapons  and  poisoned  arrows,  though  this  practice  has  fallen 
into  abeyance  where  they  have  come  in  contact  with  European  influence. 

8.  sieyond  the  low  mangrove-covered  coasts  above  the  Ogowe  delta,  we  reach 
a  hilly  thickly- wooded  shore  of  Loango,  in  which  oil-palms,  gum-trees,  copper, 
ivory,  cofiee,  and  cotton,  besides  mandioca  and  bananas,  are  in  great  abundance. 

4.  The  great  barrier  of  the  wide  and  rapid  river  the  Congo  or  Zaire  forms 
a  great  line  of  division  across  West  Africa,  and  the  ooastlands  south  of  its  line 
contrast  strongly  with  those  which  lie  north  of  it  In  place  of  the  lagoons 
and  mangrove-covered  swamps,  backed  by  dense  evergreen  humid  forest,  which 
we  have  left  to  the  northward,  level  sandy  bays  appear  along  the  shores  south 
of  the  great  river,  and  the  forest  vegetation  retreats  away  from  the  coast,  so 
that  only  long  stretches  of  coarse  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  tall  cactus-like 
euphorbia,  or  a  gigantic  solitary  baobab,  are  seen  from  the  ocean. 
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Behind  the  coast  plain,  however,  the  land  rises  in  terraces,  each  of  which 
upwards  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  of  vegetation,  from  larger  shady 
trees  and  broad-leaved  grasses  on  the  first,  to  the  second  in  which  creepers 
monopolise  the  vegetation,  clasping  ronnd  the  biggest  tewa  with  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  flower,  up  to  the  third,  where  great  plains  are  covered  with  gi- 
gantic grasses.  Each  of  these  succeeding  changes  of  level  also  corresponds  to  a 
change  of  climate,  from  the  hot  dry  coast-land  up  to  the  cooler  and  moister  air 
of  the  interior.  To  the  Congo  State,  presided  over  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, has  been  assigned  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo  as  high  up  as  Manyanga, 
the  left  bank  above  Noki,  and  a  vast  territory  in  the  interior.  JBanana,  on  a 
sandy  spit  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Soma  and  Vivi,  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
Yelala  Falls,  are  congeries  of  factories  within  the  territory  of  the  Congo  States 
and  were  great  slave  marts  formerly.  Higher  up  the  whole  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  the  Stanley  falls,  is  now  dotted  with  stations,  the  principal  being 
LeqpMviUe  on  Stanley  Pool,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  which  impede  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Congo,  and  past  which  Mr.  Stanley 
built  his  famous  "road." 

5.  Long  ago  all  the  country  for  a  great  distance  south  of  the  river  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Congo,  from  whose  dominion  the  river  ia  named; 
his  capital  of  AmbasH  became  the  centre  from  which  the  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries spread  cultivation  and  industry  far  and  wide.  Here  they  built  the 
cathedral  and  monasteries  of  San  Salvador,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  and 
by  their  influence  gained  great  power  and  extent  of  territory  for  the  king  of 
Congo.  On  their  expulsion,  however,  the  kingdom  gradually  dwindled  down, 
till  its  territory  now  includes  little  more  than  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
though  its  king  still  controls  several  of  the  chief  trade  routes  to  the  interior, 
and  levies  toll  on  the  passing  ivory  caravans. 

PORTUQUESK  "WeST  AFRICA. 

6.  The  PortugueBe  have  been  recognised  by  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence in  the  poseeseion  of  the  district  of  Kabinda  to  the  north  of  the 
Congo,  and  of  all  the  maritime  country  to  the]  sonth  of  ihat  river 
as  far  as  Cape  Frio,  in  18*  30'  S. 

Portuguese  West  Africa  is  termed  the  Province  of  Angola,  and  is  divided 
from.  norUi  to  south  into  the  five  districts  of  Kabinda,  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Ben- 
guela,  and  Mossamedes,  each  corresponding  to  its  chief  town  of  the  same  name. 

lliese  are  again  subdivided  into  districts  under  military  govemon,  the 
whole  being  under  command  of  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Loanda. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  this  splendid  country  has  hitherto  been 
checked  owing  to  an  inefficient  and  in  some  instances  corrupt  system  of  admin- 
istration.   There  is  as  yet  hardly  one  good  road  in  all  the  country. 

7  .  People. — ^The  natives  of  the  whole  of  the  country  are  Bantu,  and  the 
Bunda,  in  Angola  proper,  retain  some  part  of  the  education  which  they  received 
from  the  zealous  missionaries  of  former  times.  Many  of  them  can  read  and 
write  fairly  in  Portuguese,  but  south  of  the  Kuanza  river  a  number  of  distinct 
languages  and  tribes,  some  warlike  and  savage,  others  undersized  and  miser- 
able creatures,  live  in  a  barbarous  condition  as  nomadic  hunters  and  cattle- 
owners,  armed  with  **  assegais  *'  or  spears,  and  knob-sticks. 

8.  Products. — Since  the  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was  the  great 
traffic  of  this  coast  in  former  times,  the  exports  of  ivory  brought  down  by  the 
slave  gangs  frY>m  the  interior  has  also  decreased,  but  the  ground  nut  is  now 
largely  cultivated  for  its  oil  product ;  coffee  grows  wild ;  cotton  is  cultivated 
in  patches  all  over  the  land ;  gum  copal  is  abundant ;  and  palm  oil  u  brou^^t 
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down  the  Euaim  river  in  considerable  quantity.  Iron  haa  been  smelted  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  district  of  Ccuengo,  a  little  north  of  the  Enanza,  and 
copper  and  gold  appear  in  small  quantity  in  many  parts.  The  elephant  has 
disappeared  from  Uie  maritime  region,  but  other  game  abounds. 

9.  Chief  Towns. — St  Paid  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  on  a 
fine  bay,  is  mainly  a  European  town,  with  large  houses  roofed  with  tiles,  and 
with  open  yerandahs  to  a(kut  the  cool  sea  breeze.  BengudOf  formerly  one  of 
the  great  slave  ports  whence  thousands  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  Cuba,  is  also  a 
large  place  on  the  coast ;  Mosaomedes,  farthest  south,  is  a  pretty  town  of 
stone  houses,  commanded  by  a  fort ;  but  AmbriZf  the  northern  port,  is  a  ruin- 
ous and  neglected  place. 

The  inland  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  territory  is  altogether  indefinite,  but 
the  farthest  of  their  settlements  in  the  interior  is  that  of  Malanje^  on  the 
main  route  to  the  great  interior  Mngdom  of  Lunda,  the  king  of  which  bears 
the  title  of  Muata  Yamvo,  and  it  lies  about  250  miles  east  of  Loanda. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 

SOMAL  AND  GALLA. 

1.  Two  great  branches  of  the  African  peoples  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  eastern  Africa,  sonth  and  eastward  of  Abyssinia.  These 
are  the  Somal  and  the  Galla,  peoples  as  closely  related  to  one 
another  in  their  Hamitic  origin  as  they  are  inimically  disposed 
towards  each  other.     Both  are  very  distinct  from  the  negroes. 

2.  The  Somad  country  may  be  described  as  the  great  eastern  promontory 
of  Africa,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Ouardafni,  its  inner  boundary  being 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tig'urrah  southward  by 
the  eastern  side  of  Harar  to  meet  the  Jub  river,  which  forms  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  Somal  and  Galla  countries  in  the  south. 

8.  Ajs  yet  the  Somal  country  has  only  been  seen  by  Europeans  in  a  few 
short  excursions  fit)m  its  northern  coast  The  greater  part  of  it  in  that 
direction  appears  to  form  a  table-land,  which  faUs  by  steep  edges  to  the  Qulf 
of  Aden,  now  approaching  the  coast  in  rugged  cliffy  now  retreating  and 
leaving  a  wider  maritime  plain.  Inland,  the  plateau  appears  to  reach  away 
south  in  vast  grassy  prairies,  where  gazelles,  zebras,  and  antelopes  roam  about 
in  vast  herds,  and  where  the  ostrich,  giraffe,  and  elephant  are  also  abundant. 
The  central  country  of  Somal  land,  named  Ogaden,  is  famed  all  over  the 
coast  as  a  grazing  land,  in  which  there  are  great  herds  of  camels,  ponies,  cows, 
and  fat-tailed  sheep.  Gums  and  myrrh  especially,  with  frankincense  and 
aloes,  appear  to  be  very  abundant  over  all  this  region. 

4.  The  Somal  of  the  present  day  are  not  so  purely  a  Hamitic  people  as 
the  Galla,  for  the  Arab  migrations  into  their  land,  which  began  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  continued  during  several  centuries  later,  have  left  a 
strong  impress.  Their  language  is  thus  a  mixture  of  the  Arabic  and  Galla 
tongues,  the  latter  predominating,  and  the  Somal  have  become  f&natical 
Mohammedans.  Tall,  slight,  and  agile,  and  slightly  darker  than  Arabs,  their 
lips  and  noses  are  almost  Grecian,  but  their  hair  is  woolly  like  a  negro's. 
Their  tribes  are  very  numerous. 

6.  The  immense  country  of  the  OaUa  reaches  fit)m  the  south  of  Abyssinia 
(latitude  10*  N.)  to  3**  or  4**  south  of  the  equator  in  the  maritime  region  of  East 
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Africa,  or  for  a  distance  of  900  mUes  from  north  to  south.  On  the  east  it  is 
conterminous  with  Somal  hmd,  and  westward  it  appears  to  reach  well 
into  the  great  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  though  the  limit  of  the  Galla  in  this 
direction  is  still  quite  unknown.  Their  country  remains  also  unexplored,  but 
appears  to  form  for  the  most  part  a  southward  continuation  of  the  great 
plateau  land  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  prairie-like  country  which  reaches  along 
the  maritime  base  of  the  highlands. 

6.  The  Galla  are  a  fine  tall  and  well -formed  race,  with  lively  eyes  and 
deep  brown  complexion,  but  appear  to  differ  yery  considerably  in  their 
characteristics  in  different  parts  of  the  great  region  they  occupy.  Those  who 
live  in  the  southern  borders  of  Abyssinia  are  brave  warriors  and  intelligent 
traders.  Some  are  Mohammedans,  some  profess  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia, 
but  all  the  southern  Galla  are  heathen. 

7.  South-west  of  the  Galla  the  wide  plateau  country  which  stretches 
between  the  snowy  mountains  of  Eenia  and  Kilima-i^Bro  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  occupied  by  kindred  Hamitic  tribes  called 
Wa-Ktoavi  and  Wa-Afcuai.  These  are  warlike  nomads,  who  are  known  and 
feared  along  the  maritime  region  as  the  plunderers  of  the  Arab  caravans,  which 
make  their  way  inland  towards  the  lake  region  from  the  east  coast  strongly 
armed.  The  more  settled  peoples  of  the  countries  near  the  coast  are  obUgied 
to  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  guard  their  cattle  against  the  fi^uent  raids 
of  these  marauders. 

Sultanate  of  Zanzibab. 

8.  The  long  intercourse  and  residence  of  Arab  coIoniBts  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  Jub  river,  southward  for  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  to  Cape  Delgado,  has  given  rise  to  a  mixed  race 
of  people  inhabiting  this  maritime  belt,  called  the  StocAiUy  who 
speak  a  language  which  has  a  strong  intermixture  of  Arabic.  They 
have  also  become  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  as  they  are  the  great 
traders  of  eastern  ALfrica,  their  language  has  spread  far  and  wide 
in  the  interior,  so  that  there  is  now  no  other  which  is  understood 
over  so  lai^e  an  area  of  the  continent.  The  Swahili  coaat  also 
corresponds  for  the  most  part  to  the  dominion  of  Zanzibar,  the 
history  of  which  we  have  previously  sketched. 

9.  The  island  of  Zanzibar,  which  forms  a  central  point  of  the 
Sultanate,  6°  south  of  the  equator,  is  about  fifty-five  miles  long,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  thirty  miles  in  width. 

The  land  rises  in  the  interior  to  about  400  feet,  and  is  very  fertile  throu^- 
out,  its  country  houses,  the  seats  of  the  dominant  Arabs,  appearing  between 
groves  of  coco-palms  and  mangos,  the  fields  being  covered  with  crops  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane,  or  manioc  and  nullet.  The  people  here»  numbering  -from 
300,000  to  400,000,  are  the  Arab  owners  of  the  soil,  many  half  caste,  Ck>moro 
islanders,  and  natives  of  India  (chiefly  Banyans  or  Indian  merchants)  and 
Lascar  seamen,  with  African  slaves.  The  climate  Ib  exceedingly  hot,  averaging 
from  70"*  to  90^  In  December,  January,  and  February,  the  north-east 
monsoon  brings  dry  weather :  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  winds  are  from 
south-east  chiefly,  and  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  of  the  heaviest 
rains.  The  white  houses  of  Zanzibar  town,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
facing  the  continent,  have  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea,  but  the  town  has 
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narrow  and  dirty  streets.  It  is  the  staple  place  of  trade  ,on  the  east  African 
coast,  and  carries  on  a  bnsy  commerce  in  ivory,  doves,  pepper,  hides,  and 
cotton  goods ;  till  recently  it  was  also  a  great  slave  mart  When  the  north- 
east monsoon  blows  across  from  India  and  Arabia  its  population  is  largely 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  traders. 

10.  On  the  mainland  of  AMca  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  does  not  extend  to  any  considerable  distance  into  the 
interior,  and  even  on  the  coast  belt,  towards  the  Somal  and  Qalla 
lands  in  the  north,  his  power  is  practically  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  places  which  are  garrisoned  by  Arab  troops. 

The  most  northerly  settlement  which  acknowledges  his  role  is  that  of  the 
coral  islet  of  Warsheikh  on  the  Somal  coast.  A  little  flArther  south  the  grain 
port  of  Makdeahu  or  Magadoxa  belongs  to  him,  as  do  the  neighbouring  coast 
towns  of  Merha  and  Bravo,  all  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jub.  The  histori- 
cal Arab  settlement  of  Melinde,  a  little  north  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sabaki  river, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Kenia,  where  Vasco  de  Oama  landed  in  1498 
after  doubling  the  Cape  jof  Good  Hope,  and  where  he  obtained  the  pilot  who 
steered  his  ship  across  to  India,  is  stUl  a  considerable  place,  though  ruinous. 
A  great  grain  market  held  here  in  autumn  draws  together  a  large  concourse. 

MomhoBa,  on  a  coast  islet  a  little  farther  south,  is  the  most  important 
town  on  the  Sw&heli  coast,  and  the  starting-point  of  several  important  trade 
routes  to  the  interior.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  town  and  of  the 
ancient  fort  they  built,  besides  a  considerable  native  town  which  traffics  in 
ivory  and  gum,  copal,  com,  hides,  and  slaves.  Opposite  is  the  important 
mission  station  of  Frere  Tovrn,  and  a  little  way  inland  that  of  Jiibe. 

The  town  of  PaTiffani,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rufd  river,  coming  down  from 
Mount  Kilima-i\jaro,  Is  also  a  considerable  trading-place  and  starting-point  of 
caravans  for  the  interior.  Saadani,  and  especially  Bagamoyo,  opposite  the 
island  of  Zanzibar,  have  become  historically  noted  as  the  points  from  which 
the  earliest  explorers  of  the  lake  region  of  East  Africa  set  out  on  their  inland 
travels.  At  Dar-es-Salaam,  farther  south,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  exten- 
sive coco-nut  and  maize  phintations,  worked  by  about  800  slaves,  and  here  the 
oil-palm  has  been  successftilly  introduced.  .  Oum-copal  is  also  abundant  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  india-rubber  yielded  by  a  species  of  vine  has  recently 
become  an  important  article  of  trade. 

Beyond  Dar-es-Salaam  we  reach  the  delta  of  the  Lufi^  river,  which  has 
only  recently  been  explored.  The  two  KUwas  (Kirii^'a  and  Kisiwani),  the 
termini  of  main  routes  to  the  Nyassa,  are  the  most  important  coast-towns 
in  the  south  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Both  have  been  till  recently  notorious 
in  the  slave  traffic  of  East  Africa,  which  has  all  but  depopulated  an  extensive 
region  of  the  country  behind  these  former  seats  of  export  lAndi  and  Mikin- 
dani  Bays,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bovuma,  are  also  important  starting- 
points  for  the  Nyassa  country.  At  the  village  of  Tungwe,  immediately  souUi 
of  Cape  Delgado,  the  Sultan's  dominions  touch  the  possessions  of  Portugal. 

11.  In  all  Eastern  and  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Sudan,  the  place  of 
the  camel  of  the  Sahara  or  of  the  ox-waggon  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  taken  by 
porters  orpagazi,  who  march  along  in  Indian  file,  carrying  on  their  heads  the 
bales  of  cloth  or  of  beads  which  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange  for  ivory 
and  other  inland  products  that  are  brought  back  to  the  coast  This  is  a 
necessity  solely  on  account  of  the  little  tsel8e  fly,  the  bite  of  which  is  fatal  to 
cattle  and  horses,  and  against  which  no  remedy  or  preventive  has  yet  been 
discovered. 
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The  most  firequented  of  the  many  caravan  routes  to  the  interior  are  thoie 
which  lead  in  eeveral  parallel  lines  from  the  coast-towns  of  Bagamoyo  and 
Saadani,  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  up  through  the  conntries  of  Usagaia 
and  the  dry  plains  of  Ugogo,  to  converge  at  the  Arab  settlement  of  Tabora 
( UnyanyerM)  in  Unyamuesi,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  from  the  coast. 
From  Tabora  several  routes  lead  northward  to  the  countries  of  Karagne  and 
Uganda,  surrounding  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza ;  but  the  main  line  passes  on 
westward  to  the  Arab  station  of  Kaxodt,  in  the  country  of  Ujyi,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Ferrying  across  the  wide  lake,  the  Arabs  have  extended 
their  trade  routes  stUl  farther  west  int6  the  central  country  of  ICanyuema,  and 
have  an  important  trading  station  at  Nyamgwt^  on  the  great  Lualaba  or  Congo 
river,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  fully  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Zanzibar. 

PoRTuoussB  East  Afbiga. 

12.  All  the  coast-land  of  South-east  A^ca,  from  near  Gape 
Belgado  for  1400  miles  southward  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  claimed  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  the  points  actually  occupied  by  them  are  few 
and  isolated,  and  their  Goyemment  and  trading  relations  are  even 
in  a  more  backward  condition  than  on  the  west  coast.  The  posses- 
sion as  a  whole  is  named  the  FnfWMA  of  Mossamhidiae^  and  is  placed 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  who  has 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  management  of  the  settlements. 
He  is  aided  by  a  small  military  force  composed  chiefly  of  Portuguese 
convicts. 

18.  The  province  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  we  may  follow  in 
order  fit>m  north  to  south  : — 

(1)  The  first  is  that  named  horn  Cape  Delffodo,  which  includes  the  long 
coast  chain  of  the  twenty-eight  Querimba  islands  south  of  it,  only  four  of 
which  are  inhabited.  One  of  them  contains  Ibo,  the  small  capital  town  of  the 
district,  opposite  which  a  trade  route  leads  into  the  interior. 

(2)  Next  comes  the  district  of  Mozambique  proper.  The  capital  of  the 
province  stands  on  a  small  coral  islet  close  to  the  mainland,  in  front  of  a  fine 
bay,  and  its  white  houses  form  narrow  streets.  An  old  convent  serves  as  the 
Government  houses  but  the  Portuguese  here  are  very  few,  and  chiefly  convicts. 
Indian  Banyans  or  merchants  carry  on  most  of  the  trade  in  vessels  manned  by 
Arab  seamen.  At  Mesawril,  at  tiie  head  of  the  bay,  a  great  fair  is  held  in 
autumn,  to  which  the  Yao  negroes  of  the  interior  come  in  caravans  of  about 
8000  men,  bringing  ivory,  gum-copal,  and  hides,  to  ezdiange  for  manufactured 
goods. 

(8)  The  third  district  is  that  of  Angosha  or  Angoxa,  and  includes  the  chain 
of  islands  of  that  name  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  Primeira  chain. 

(4)  The  more  important  district  of  Quilimane  reaches  south  to  the  Luabo 
or  chief  mouth  of  the  Zambezi,  and  extends  inland  to  its  tributary  the  Shire 
river.  Quilimane,  the  capital  of  this  district,  lies  twelve  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  what  may  be  called  the  most  northerly  delta  branch  of  the  Zambead,  though 
the  channel  connecting  this  branch  with  the  river  is  now  dry  and  choked  with 
vegetation  at  most  times  of  the  year.  A  few  traders  in  ground  nuts  and  wax, 
and  in  ivory  when  it  can  be  had,  have  foctories  here. 

(5)  The  fifth  district  is  that  of  Sena,  extending  across  the  Lower  Zambead, 
round  the  minous  village  of  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
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river,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now  a  ruinous  place,  having 
frequently  been  attacked  by  the  Landeens  or  Zulus  of  the  country  southward 
of  the  river,  and  is  quite  neglected  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

(6)  The  district  round  Tete,  260  miles  up  stream,  formerly  exported  grain, 
coffee^  sugar,  oil,  indigo,  besides  gold-dust  and  ivory ;  but  the  lucrative  slave- 
trade  took  the  place  of  agriculture  and  mining,  and  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding countiy  were  captured  and  sent  down  the  river  in  such  numbers  that 
the  Portuguese  found  they  had  no  hands  left  to  labour  or  to  fight  for  them, 
and  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  settlement.  The  village  has  now  only  about 
thirty  Ehiropean  houses. 

(7)  The  district  of  SofdUit  extending  along  the  coast  south  of  the  delta  of 
the  Zambezi  round  the  bay  of  that  name,  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  the  gold-fields  of  Bianica,  which  lie  about  180 
miles  north-west  of  the  port  of  SofEda,  were  at  one  time  worked  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  warlike  Kafirs  fit)m  the  south  have  now 
occupied  all  the  interior  country,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been 
rediscovered. 

(8)^  Next  we  come  to  Inhambanef  the  chief  town  and  port  of  the  eighth 
district,  which  is  a  more  considerable  place,  carrying  on  an  important  trade 
in  the  usual  products.  A  large  churdi  and  a  mosque  are  prominent  in  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  environed  by  coco- 
palms.  Here  the  Portuguese  authority  is  restricted  to  ^e  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  for  since  the  advance  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs  over  the  in- 
terior country  they  are  neither  feared  nor  respected  in  this  part  of  their 
nominal  dominions. 

(9)  Lastly,  in  the  south  we  reach  the  district  surrounding  Delagoa  Bay, 
with  its  capital  of  Lourenzo  Marquat,  Here  the  Portuguese  rule  is  even  more 
curtailed,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  range  of  the  rusty  cannon  of  their 
fort  For  some  years  the  possession  of  the  bay  was  in  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  for  though  it  is  unhealthy  its  spacious  harbour  seems  to 
form  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Transvaal  region.  In  1875  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  arbitration,  and  it  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Portugal  that  the  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  the 
line  of  26''  30"  a  lat.,  and  the  Usutu  or  Maputa  River,  and  that  it  extends 
about  twenty-five  miles  inland  to  the  range  of  hiUs  called  Lobombo. 

14.  TTithin  the  Portuguese  East  African  coast-land  lies  the  great  Lake 
Nyassa,  which  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1859.  On  a  promontory 
of  its  southern  shores  the  mission  station  of  Livingstonia  was  established  in 
1876,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  steam  vessel  placed  on  any  African  lake, 
was  launched  on  its  waters. 

A  second  mission  station  named  Blantyre  has  since  been  founded  in  the 
hilly  country  south  of  the  lake,  between  the  Shire  River  and  the  enclosed 
basin  of  Lake  Shirwa.  More  recently  still  (1878)  a  company  of  merchants  of 
Glasgow  has  placed  a  trading  steamer  on  the  Lower  Zambezi  to  keep  up  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Shire,  past  which  a 
road  has  been  constructed  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  upper  river. 
Another  road,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  connects  the  head 
of  the  Nyassa  with  the  Tanganyika.  The  Portuguese  at  first  imposed  almost 
prohibitory  dues  on  British  goods  passing  into  the  Zambezi,  but  now  a  favour- 
able commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  them,  and  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  British  intercourse  and  commerce  will  become  extensive  in  this 
part  of  East  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA/ 

1.  In  South  Africa  the  British  are  dominant  Fiom  the  limitB 
of  the  former  Dutch  colony  round  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  continent,  their  influence  has  been  gra- 
dually spreading  northward,  till  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  land  from  C^pe  Frio,  where  the  Portuguese  West 
AMcan  possessions  terminate,  to  the  Limpopo  river  and  Delagoa 
Bay,  on  the  east,  acknowledges  the  British  authority. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  (Germany  has  been  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  Damara  and  Namaqua  Lands,  only  Walvisch 
Bay  remaining  with  England,  whilst  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
for  years  past  had  a  settled  government  independent  of  Qieat 
Britain,  and  the  British  suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal  is  scarcely 
more  than  nominaL 

Cape  Colony. 

2.  The  Cape  Colony  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  continent, 
from  the  Orange  River  west  and  south  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  its  landward  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  being  marked  by 
the  Eei  river  and  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  mountains.  It 
extends  over  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  England. 

3.  Physical  Features. — ^The  BuriBuce  of  the  country  generally  is  high. 
From  the  seaboard  to  the  interior  it  rises  step  by  step  in  a  series  of  well- 
defined  terraces  and  monntain  edges,  which  ran  in  an  east  to  west  direction,  or 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  outer  or  maritime  ranges  hare 
many  names  in  their  different  parts,  the  most  prominent  of  which  perhaps  are 
those  called  the  Langd)ergen  and  OuUniqua  mountains,  next  the  sea  in  the 
south,  and  the  ZwarUbergen  farther  inland.  These  outer  slopes  are  the  most 
habitable  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  occupied  by  Tillages,  corn  farms,  and 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  tobacco  plantations.  Beyond  the  Zwartebergen  lie 
wide  undulating  plains  called  the  OreaJt  Karroo,  Throughout  this  tract,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  farms  are  few,  for  water  is  scarce,  and  the  water 
channels  which  farrow  its  surfiace  are  dry  excepting  after  thunder-storms,  or 
furnish  only  a  few  brackish  pools.  The  land  here  is  treeless ;  in  some  parts 
stunted  bushes  are  thinly  scattered,  and  at  most  times  of  the  year  the  prospect 
is  arid  and  dreary.  Yet  after  rain,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  whole  plain  is 
covered  with  a  lovely  green  vegetation,  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  This  part 
of  the  colony  is  divid^  into  great  sheep  *'  runs,"  and  is  the  main  wool-yield- 
ing area. 

Ebglisli  sq.  miles.  Population. 

1  Cape  ColonWwlthBasutoland  and  Eaftaria)  226.100  1,850,000 

OrTqaaland  West 17,500  49,100 

Natal 18,800  418,000 

Bechuana  Land  (British  Protectorate)   .  187,000  100,000 

Transvaal 110,000  815.000 

Orange  Fr«e  SUte 41,500  134.000 

Namaqua  and  Damara  Lands 175,000  140,000 

South  Africa     .  775,900  8,501.100 
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On  the  iimer  border  of  the  Karroo  the  Roggevdd  and  Nieuwevdd  monn- 
tains  present  a  bold  escarpment  of  flat-topped  hills,  and  reach  east  to  join  the 
Sneewobergeny  in  which  Compassberg^  the  highest  summit  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
reaches  a  height  of  abont  8000  feet ;  beyond  this  the  heights  unite  with  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  Drakenbergen,  which  fkces  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  line 
of  heights  jnst  traced  forms  the  central  water-parting  of  the  Cape  Colony ; 
southward  the  water  channels  drain  from  it  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
passing  the  outer  ranges  of  mountains  by  rugged  deep-cut  gorges  called 
"  klooft."  Towards  the  north  the  periodical  streams  find  their  way  in  deeply 
sunk  channels  across  the  dry  plains  of  Bushmanland  to  join  the  Orange  river. 
The  south-western  peninsula  of  the  colony,  which  terminates  in  the  famous 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  region,  for 
within  it  the  massive  walls  of  Table  Mountain  rise  to  a  height  of  8582  feet, 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  colony  is  there  a  landscape  combining  such  grand 
mountain  and  woodland  scenery. 

In  general  the  streams  of  the  Cape  Colony  resemble  those  of  Algeria  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  becoming  ftuious  torrents  after  rain, 
but  dwindling  down  almost  to  dryness  at  other  seasons.  Not  one  of  them  is 
of  any  considerable  value  for  navigation.  The  largest,  the  Orange  River,  is  a 
finer  river  above^  immediately  after  the  confluence  of  its  upper  tributaries  the 
Vaal  and  the  Nu-Gnriep,  which  receive  more  constant  supplies  from  the  Draken- 
berg  range,  than  it  is  lower  down  in  its  westward  course  to  the  Atlantic  But 
it  is  obstructed  by  rapids  and  &lls,  and  its  mouth  is  blocked  up  by  a  sand- 
bank, so  that  it  is  of  no  value  as  a  commercial  highway.  All  along  the  north 
of  the  colony  its  channel  is  hemmed  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rode,  between 
which  it  descends  in  formidable  cataracts.  The  drains  which  it  receives  from 
the  Cape  Colony  are  only  filled  with  an  evanescent  supply,  after  a  heavy 
thunder-shower  may  have  fiiUen  on  the  thirsty  plains  through  which  they 
pass.     Of  these  the  channel  named  the  HarUbeeste  is  the  longest 

Among  the  rivers  which  flow  outward  directly  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
OlifanU'^  Riwr  of  the  west  is  the  most  important ;  in  times  of  flood  it  over- 
flows its  banks  like  the  NUe,  depositing  on  these  a  rich  sediment  of  mud  which 
it  has  carried  down  from  the  Karroo,  and  oyer  these  inundated  tracts  heavy 
grain  crops  are  grown.  The  Brtdde^  the  most  westerly  of  the  streams  which 
flow  due  south,  affords  a  very  short  navigable  reach  ;  tiie  Oavritx  and  Oamtooa 
fiurther  east,  are  at  times  rapid  and  dangerous  torrents ;  and  the  Oreat  Fish 
Rioer,  in  the  south-east,  is  also  nearly  a  periodical  stream,  seldom  flowing  at 
all  in  winter,  but  rising  as  much  as  80  feet  in  a  few  hours  after  summer 
thunder-showers.  Bound  towards  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
streams  have  a  more  constant  flow,  and  become  serviceable  for  irrigation  and 
motivepower. 

4.  Olimaie. — ^The  Cape  Colony  is  not  a  hot  country ;  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer  does  not  exceed  that  of  similar  days  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  winter  the  thermometer  faUs  below  the  freezing-point.  A  clear 
buoyant  dry  atmosphere  is  characteristiG,  and  the  seasons  are  distinguished  as 
in  Europe,  though  of  course  at  opposite  times — January  falling  in  mid-summer, 
July  in  mid-winter.  Bound  the  coast-lands  of  the  south  and  east  the  amount 
of  rain£Ekll  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  in  England,  and  the  amount 
increases  northward  towards  Natal ;  but  in  the  interior  and  towards  the  west 
the  quantity  gradually  decreases,  till  on  the  plains  which  slope  to  the  Orange 
Biver,  the  yearly  fall  does  not  exceed  nine  inches  altogether ;  and  on  the  coast- 
land  about  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  Biver,  rain  is  almost  unknown.    The  dis- 

1  Or  "  Elephant's  "  river ;  spelt  OlipAants  on  maps  to  distingnlsh  it  from  a  tribntaiy 
of  the  Qauiitz  which  bean  the  same  name. 
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tribution  of  the  ndnflBJl  on  the  two  sides  of  the  colony,  however,  is  remarkably 
contrasted  in  season.  Over  the  south-western  maritime  region  the  rain  is 
brought  by  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter  (April  to  October) ; 
the  easterly  seaboard,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  rains  in  the  nanmer  months 
(September  to  April).  In  the  inland  district  summer  thtmder-storms  are  at 
times  fearfully  grand,  and  are  accompanied  by  short  heavy  downpours.  Snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months  on  the  highest  inland  ranges. 

5.  Prodacts. — ^In  the  natural  flora  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  heaths  have  a 
world-wide  fame,  as  well  as  the  bulbous  plants  and  orcUds  which  cover  the 
ground  in  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  gaudy  blossom.  Not  a  few 
plants  of  cactus-like  form  are  remarkable  for  their  singular  appearance. 
Thorns  and  prickles  are  also  characteristic  of  many  South  Afiican  plants,  and 
form  a  natural  provision  for  dispersing  the  seed-vessels ;  some  trees,  such  as 
the  *'  domboom,"  have  spikes  which  have  been  compared  to  oz  horns. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  main  ctdtivated  products,  and  it  is  grown  in  many 
districts,  along  with  maize,  oats,  kaflr-com,  and  barley.  The  grapes  of  Con- 
stantia,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape  of  Gkiod  Hope,  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Though  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  giraffe,  lions  and  leopards,  were 
common  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement,  these  larger 
ftnimftlg  have  now  been  driven  &r  north  into  the  interior  beyond  the  frontier ; 
but  herds  of  antelopes,  quaggas,  and  blaauboks  still  migrate  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  hynnas  and  jackals  keep  their  place.  Since  the 
migration  of  the  larger  wild  animals,  sheep  and  goats  have  multiplied  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  so  that  in  1875  there  were  found  to  be  about  twelve 
millions  of  sheep  in  the  colony,  and  the  wool  they  yield  in  immense  quantity 
has  become  the  staple  export.  Drau^t  oxen,  dragging  the  great  canvas- 
covered  waggons,  are  still  the  chief  means  of  conveyance  in  the  colony,  wher- 
ever railways  have  not  been  constructed.  A  newer  and  remarkable  industry  of 
the  colony  is  that  of  ostrich-farming,  the  birds  being  fenced  in  and  stabled 
like  sheep  or  horses,  to  be  plucked  of  their  valuable  feathers  when  these  come 
to  maturity;  their  eggs  are  also  hatched  in  artificial  nests  wanned  by  hot  water. 

The  oidy  important  mineral  district  of  the  colony  as  yet  is  that  of  Little 
Namaqua-land  in  the  north-west,  near  the  lower  Orange  River,  where  the  copper 
mine  of  Ookiqp  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  is  now  sunk  so  deep 
that  the  miners  take  twenty  minutes  to  ascend  from  the  bottom  to  the  open 
air.  The  diamond-fields,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  lie  beyond  the 
border  of  the  colony  proper. 

6.  People. — ^The  colony  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  peopled,  there  being  a 
square  mile  of  territory  to  each  five  or  six  individuals.  The  Europeans  are 
now  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  population,  and  are  mainly  BriHA  and 
Dutch:  part  are  also  German  and  French  (the  descendants  of  Huguenot 
emigrants),  and  there  are  a  few  Portuguese.  The  Dutch,  or  the  descendants 
of  the  earlier  colonists,  are  still  more  numerous  in  the  western  districts; 
the  English  prevail  in  numbers  in  the  east.  The  former  retain  their  language, 
but  English  has  been  the  official  language  since  1822. 

There  are  now  very  few  pure  ffottetUots  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
though  these  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  all  its  central  and  western  regions 
at  the  tune  of  its  discovery.  Those  who  still  live  south  of  the  Orange  River 
are  of  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  generally  below  the  average  size,  light-hearted 
and  indolent. 

The  Kafirs  form  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  native  population  in  the 
eastern  districts.  They  are  altogether  different  from,  the  Hottentots;  tall, 
dark  brown  in  colour,  active  and  well  made,  inclined  to  a  pastoral  life  and  to 
warfare,  but  not  to  agriculture.     Many  thousands  of  them  within  the  colony 
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can  no  longer  be  called  savages,  and  having  been  brought  nnder  the  influence 
of  European  ciyilisation,  wear  clothes,  and  understand  English  or  Dutch. 

niere  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  negroes,  descendants  of  slaves, 
introduced  in  earlier  da3rB  chiefly  from  Mozambique,  and  not  a  few  Malays  in 
the  seaports,  originaUy  brought  from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  still  adhering  to  Mohammedanisnii 

7.  Govemment. — The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  entirely 
European,  the  head  of  the  administration  being  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Queen.  He  is  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  is  invested  with 
powers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony  proper.  SiJace  1864  the  legislative 
power  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Parliament  formed  on  the  British  model,  consist- 
ing of  an  Upper  and  Lower  House. 

8.  Divimons  and  Chief  Towns. — For  the  purposes  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Parliament,  the  colony  is  now  divided  into  seven  provinces 
and  thirty-two  divisions.  The  metropolis  of  the  colony,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  is  Cape  Town  (45,000),  which  spreads 
out  between  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain  and  the  shores  of  Table  Bay. 
Scarcely  anything  remains  now  to  indicate  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Dutch :  gas-lighting,  gardens,  tramways,  and  railway  termini,  are  not  want- 
ing to  give  it  all  the  air  of  a  European  town.  Of  the  two  railways  which 
start  frt>m  Cape  Town,  the  longest  is  that  which  leads  to  Worcester  amidst 
the  outer  mountains,  and  which  is  to  be  extended  across  the  Great  Karroo ; 
the  other  leads  to  the  Wyriberg  or  vineyard  hill,  where  the  rich  vines  of  Con- 
stantia  are  grown.  The  second  town  of  the  colony  is  Port  Elisabeth  on  Algoa 
Bay  in  the  east,  a  bustling  seaport  full  of  warehouses  and  stores.  Huge 
waggons  bring  down  the  wool  and  hides  frx>m  the  interior  farms  for  shipment 
here,  and  return  inland  with  merchandise  for  the  villages.  Lines  of  railway 
have  also  been  made  to  unite  Port  Elizabeth  with  Orahamslovm,  the  chief 
place  in  the  interior  north-east  of  it,  and  with  QnwJ  Meinei,  in  the  farming 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Great  Kanxx).  King  WilliawCs  Town  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  fertile  territory  formerly  known  as  British  Eafraria,  and  is  the 
chief  town  on  the  eastern  border.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  through  its 
port  of  £ast  London, 

Kafraria. 

9.  The  country  eastward  of  the  Cape  Colonj  proper,  along  the 
slope  from  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the 
southern  border  of  the  colony  of  Natal,  is  named  Kafraiia  or 
Kafirland. 

The  name  is  perhaps  a  misleading  one,  inasmuch  as  this  district  has  no 
more  special  claim  to  be  called  the  land  of  the  Kafirs  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  wide  region  of  Eastern  Africa  which  they  inhabit ;  but  it  is  along  this 
maritime  slope  that  the  European  colonists,  spreading  gradually  eastward, 
have  come  most  directly  into  contact  with  these  people,  called  still  by  the  Arab 
name  of  Kafirs  or  infidels.  The  Kei  River  bounds  this  territory  in  the  south, 
and  the  Bashes  and  SL  John's  are  its  other  chief  streams.  It  is  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  country,  wooded  toyrards  the  mountains,  and  possessing 
luxuriant  pasture-lands,  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  for  cattle-rearing. 

10.  Since  1884  the  whole  of  the  country  extending  from  the  Kei  river  to 
the  borders  of  Natal  has  been  placed  under  British  authority.  The  principal 
districts  of  this  fertile  region  are  Fingo  Land,  Iduiywa,  and  Oalcka  Land, 
between  the  Kei  and  Bashee  rivers ;  Bomvana  Land,  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Bashee  and  Umtata  rivers,  and  Tembu  Land  between  the  same  rivers. 
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but  farther  inland ;  Pondo  Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  BL  John's 
River  as  far  as  Natal,  and  East  Griqnaland  in  the  north-east,  next  Natal, 
occupied  chiefly  by  a  division  of  the  Chriqwu  ^  (half-caste  Hottentots). 

11.  BcutUoland,  a  district  which  embraces  the  mountains  and  valleys 
which  lie  round  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,  was  proclaimed  British 
territory  in  1868,  and  was  added  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  a  magistracy  in  1871. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Basutos,  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Bechuana  group  of 
Kafirs,  superior  to  most  of  the  other  nations  in  intelligence  and  industry,  but 
lees  warlike,  and  of  smaller  physical  powers.  Nevertheless,  this  district  rose 
(1880)  in  rebellion  against  the  British  authorities. 


NATAL. 

12.  By  the  addition  of  the  districts  of  Basutoland  and  of 
Kafraria  to  Cape  Colonj  this  has  been  made  contenninons  on  the 
south-west  with  the  colonj  of  Natal,  which,  somewhat  larger  in 
area  than  the  half  of  Scotland,  reaches  down  from  the  Drakenbeig 
edge  to  the  Indian  Ocean  between  the  Tugela  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  Umtamfuna  on  the  south. 

13.  The  country  is  covered  for  the  most  part  by  ramifications  of  wooded 
mountains  and  hills,  which  slope  down  like  the  finger  of  a  hand  fh)m  the 
higher  cliff-like  edge  of  the  Drakenberg,  10,000  feet  in  altitude.  Between 
these,  many  full  and  constant  streams  flow  down  to  the  sea  across  a  broad 
belt  of  grass  land,  which  separates  the  mountain  spurs  flnom  the  yellow  sands 
and  bold  headlands  of  the  coast. 

14.  Though  by  position  Natal  is  a  semi-tropical  country,  its  climate  is 
healthy  and  agreeable,  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  intense,  and  the  winters  are 
delightful.  Rain  falls  in  all  months,  but  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  summer. 
Its  pastoral  lowlands  are  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses;  a 
large  number  of  sugar  estates  are  in  active  operation ;  cofiee  wheat,  oats,  and 
maire,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

15.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  Kafirs,  natives  of  the  soil,  and  refugees  from 
the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  Zululand  on  the  noitii.  The 
indolence  of  these  natives  has  led^  to  the  introduction  of  Hindu  "  coolies  "  to 
work  on  the  sugar  plantations ;  the  English  are  comparatively  very  few  in 
numbers,  as  are  also  the  Dutch  and  Germans. 

16.  Nearly  half  of  the  European  settlers  are  gathered  in  the  two  towns  of 
the  colony,  the  seaport  of  Durban  or  Port  Natal,  and  Pietermaritdmrg,  the 
seat  of  Government,  sixty  mUes  inland  by  road.  A  good  portion  of  the  coast 
produce  of  Natal  finds  its  way  inland  by  waggons  over  the  rough  mountain 
tracks  across  the  Drakenberg  range  into  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  which  countries  lie  up  on  tiie  interior  plateau,  and  by  the  same  ways 
large  quantities  of  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory  come  down  to  be  shipped 
at  Durban. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

17.  The  Orange  Free  State,  the  history  of  which  has  been 
sketched  in  a  former  chapter,  is  reached  by  long  rough  waggon 

1  See  p.  403. 
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routes,  either  from  Port  Elizabeth  or  through  Natal.  In  the  south 
and  south-east  its  limits  are  formed  by  the  upper  Orange  River,  and 
by  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  ;  on  the  north-west  and  north  the 
Vaal  tributary  embraces  it  and  forms  its  boundary.  Its  area  is 
about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Ireland. 

18.  The  oonntry  consists  of  great  nndolatiiig  grassy  plains,  at  a  general 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  **  kopjes "  or  rocky  hills  in  the  sonth-east,  though  in  the  northern 
portion  there  is  scarcely  a  break  in  the  level  horizon.  Its  plains  are  thus 
admirably  adapted  for  raising  sheep  and  cattle ;  pastoral  fanning  is  the  main 
industry  of  the  country,  and  wool  is  its  chief  export 

19.  Owing  to  its  elevation,  the  climate  is  weU  suited  to  Europeans,  being 
cold  in  winter  and  very  dry  in  summer.  In  the  hot  season  violent  thunder- 
storms occasionally  break  over  it.  The  population  is  as  yet  a  very  scanty 
one,  not  so  much  as  two  to  a  square  mile  over  the  extent  of  the  country,  and 
nearly  equally  divided  between  Europeans,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent,  and 
native  Bechuana  Kafirs. 

20.  The  Government  w  republican,  executive  power  resting  in  an  elected 
President,  the  legislature  being  vested  in  a  *'  Volksraad "  or  Council  of  the 
people,  chosen  for  four  3rears.  This  Council  meets  at  Bloen^onUin,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  a  small  place  on  the  Modder  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal. 
Education  is  weU  advanced,  and  the  constitutional  Church  of  the  state  is  the 
Protestant  Dutch  Reformed,  but  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  South 
Africa  is  also  represented  by  a  bishop  and  a  large  clerical  staff. 

THE  TRANSVAAL. 

21.  This  Boer  Republic  under  British  suzerainty  extends,  as 
its  name  implies,  beyond  the  VacU  River,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary,  away  nortiiward  for  more  than  300  miles,  to  where  the 
upper  Limpopo  River  curves  round  from  south-west.  On  the  east 
it  reaches  past  the  Drakenberg  range  to  the  Lobombo  hills,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Portuguese  territory  round  Delagoa  Bay.  Far- 
ther south  the  crest  of  the  Drakenberg  forms  its  limit  towards 
Zululand  and  Natal.  Its  area  is  not  &r  short  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  together. 

22.  Physical  Features.— The  land  generally  is  a  plateau  about  8000 
feet  in  average  elevation  above  the  sea,  supported  on  the  east  by  the  high 
buttress  of  the  Drakenberg  range,  and  reaching  westward  towards  the  desert 
region  of  the  Kalahari.  Within  it,  however,  two  ridges  of  small  relative 
height  extend  across  from  west  to  east  These  are  (1)  the  Magaliea  or  Kcuhan 
mountains,  which  form  the  edge  of  a  higher  portion  of  the  plateau  called  the 
"  Hooge  Veldt "  or  high  field,  in  the  south ;  and  (2)  the  Waterberg,  HangJdip, 
MakapanSf  and  other  small  ranges,  in  the  north. 

Three  classes  of  country,  distinguished  in  their  general  character,  are 
recognised.  These  are  (1)  the  " Hooge  Veldt**  with  bracing  dimate,  most  of 
which  is  in  the  south,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  grazing-fmns ;  (2)  the 
*'  Banken  VelcU,"  or  those  portions  which  lie  along  the  slopes  of  the  Hooge 
Veldt  or  along  the  Drakenberg^  consisting  of  broken  hilly  country,  intersected 
by  deep  ravines  or  "kloofs,"  picturesque  in  scenery,  and  well  watered  and 
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wooded  with  small  trees,  well  adapted  also  for  grazing  or  for  cultiTation  where 
the  surface  is  not  too  hilly ;  (8)  the  "Bush  Vddt,"  induding  all  the  land  on 
the  north  and  east,  covered  as  yet  for  the  most  part  with  Mimosa  groves  and 
thorn  thickets,  snb-tropical  in  climate. 

28.  The  two  main  rivers  are  the  Ey  Gariep  or  Vaal  in  the  south,  and  the 
Limpopo  or  Crocodile  River,  which  includes  aU  the  northern  and  central  region 
in  its  drainage  basin.  The  Nyl  Strom  and  the  (HifaiU  are  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Limpopo  in  the  Transvaal  territory.  None  of  these  are  of  any  value  for 
navigation,  for  though  they  gain  considerable  depth  in  the  ndny  season  they 
sink  to  show  sandbwaks  and  rapids  in  the  dry  weather. 

24.  Climate. — ^The  territory  reaches  northward  to  beyond  the  tropical 
line,  and  would  have  a  sub-tropical  climate  over  its  whole  extent  were  it  not 
for  its  great  general  elevation,  which  gives  all  the  south  a  mild  temperature 
well  suited  to  Europeans.  Fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  Lower  Limpopo  valley 
in  the  north. 

25.  Prodaets  and  IndnBtriea. — Pastoral  pursuits  are  characteristic  of 
the  country;  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  thrive  well  almost  everywhere^  but 
horses  require  to  be  removed  to  the  higher  hiUs  in  summer,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  disease  here  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  itetae  fly  is  also 
the  scourge  of  some  districts  of  the  back  country,  so  that  a  **9aulted"  horse, 
or  one  which  has  been  bitten  and  has  recovered,  takes  a  high  value,  as  it  can 
afterwards  pass  scatheless.  WUd  animals  are  very  numerous  stUl,  though 
hunting  has  done  much  to  lessen  them  towards  the  inner  and  northern  borders. 
Lions,  elephants,  giraffes,  ostriches,  and  all  kinds  of  antelopes  and  sebras,  are 
still  abundant  there.  The  Transvaal  is  becoming  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  especially  for  its  gold,  which  seems  to  be  abundant  all  over  the 
northern  region. 

26.  People. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bechuana  and 
Basuto,  Zulu  and  Makatee  Kafirs,  most  of  them  still  nearly  barbarous,  though 
many  are  employed  as  domestics  and  as  field-labourers.  The  Biuropean  popu- 
lation (about  40,000)  is  mainly  composed  of  **  Boers,"  or  fiaurmers  of  Dutch 
extraction,  the  smaller  share  of  British  and  Germans.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  to  the  Churdi 
of  England. 

27.  Government  and  Chief  Towna. — ^We  have  already  sketched  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  the  Transvaal — ^the  migration  thither  of  the  Boers 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  the  early  prosperity  and  later  ruinous  condition  of  the 
republic  they  founded,  and  its  final  annexation  by  the  British.  The  foreigB 
affairs  of  this  commonwealth  are  now  directed  by  a  British  Resident  stationed 
at  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  Government,  situated  on  the  northeom  base  of  the  Ma- 
galiesbergen,  near  the  centre  of  the  territory.  For  administration  and  election 
of  members  for  the  Volkaraad,  or  Parliament,  the  country  is  divided  into 
thirteen  districts,  which  correspond  to  the  chief  villages,  for  there  are  no 
towns  properly  so  called  as  yet  These  are  Zoutpansb^  and  Waterbm^g  in 
the  north ;  Lydenburg  and  the  gold-fields,  Middelburg,  J^vtoria,  Rustenlmrg, 
and  Marico  in  the  midland  region  ;  Utrecht,  Wakkerstroom,  Heidelbeig, 
Potchefstroom,  and  Bloemhof  in  the  south.  The  largest  village  or  small 
town  is  that  of  Potehefitroom  or  Mooi  River  Dorp,  in  the  south  of  the  state. 

At  present  most  of  the  external  traffic  of  the  Transvaal  passes  by  the 
waggon  tracks  down  the  difficult  passes  of  the  Drakenberg  to  NataL  The 
construction  of  a  railway  by  way  of  Lydenbnrg  east  to  Delagoa  Bay  has 
long  been  in  contemplation,  as  this  line  appears  to  be  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
country. 
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Griqualakd  West,  or  the  Diamond-Fiklds. 

28.  The  territory  of  Griqiialand  West  was  so  named  from  its  having 
been  occupied  by  a  section  of  the  Griqnas  or  **  Bastards,"  half-caste  Hotten- 
tots who  migrated  with  the  Boers  flnom  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  early  part  of 
this  centnry.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about  17,000  sqnare  mUes  of  the  inner 
platean,  and  is  a  bare  and  nninviting  region,  except  along  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  which  join  within  it,  and  which  are  wooded  and 
pictnresque.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  with  cold  bracing  winters  and  dry  dusty 
summers,  interrupted  by  occasional  heavy  thunder  showers.  Were  it  not  for 
the  valuable  diamond-mines  which  were  discovered  here  in  1867,  Giiqualand 
would  not  have  attracted  attention  or  have  been  annexed  to  the  Britiah 
Crown.  Now  some  of  the  mines  which  were  most  productive  at  first  have 
been  exhausted,  and  the  motley  population  which  gathered  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  diggings  has  become  reduced  and  more  settled ;  in 
Kimberley,  the  capital,  brick  and  stone  houses  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
canvas  and  wooden  shelters  which  at  first  served  the  purposes  of  the  miners. 

THE  KAFIR  KINGDOMS. 

29.  A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  within  the  Kafir  area 
of  South-east  AMca,  between  the  coagt  Kafirs,  who  extend  in  many 
tribes  round  the  maritime  region  from  the  Great  Fish  Biver  to  the 
Zambezi,  and  the  Kafirs  of  the  plateau  (Bechuanas  and  Basutos 
chiefly).  The  former  are  generally  spirited  and  warlike,  the  latter 
of  milder  and  more  passive  temperament 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Zulus,  a  clan  of  the  coast 
Kafirs,  changing  their  former  patriarchal  life,  began  to  imitate  the  military 
system  of  the  Europeans,  and  to  organise  themselves  into  severely-disciplined 
bands.  Soon  all  Kafirland,  from  the  Limpopo  southward  to  the  borders  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  fell  under  their  sway,  and  it  was  with  these  warriors  that 
the  Boers  had  to  fight  when  they  first  migrated  into  NataL  A  number  of 
their  bands  marched  out  northward  conquering  all  before  them,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  notice,  the  leaders  of  these  armies  founded  a  number  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  over  the  wide  country  which  lies  south  of  the  great  curve  of  the 
Zambezi,  most  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day  as  strong  military  despotisms. 

30.  ZidulaTui,  or  the  home  country  of  the  Zulu  Kafirs,  comprises  that 

portion  of  the  maritime  slope  of  South-east  Africa  which  lies  between  the  « 

Togela  river  (the  northern  botmdary  stream  of  Natal)  and  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory about  Delagoa  Bay.  Until  1879  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  warlike 
chief  Cetywayo,^  and  was  weU  peopled.  All  the  men  of  adult  age  were  under 
military  organisation,  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  tribe  was  estimated  at 
from  S6,000  to  40,000  men.  The  presence  of  this  strong  military  organi- 
sation on  the  immediate  frontier,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  its  chie^ 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  made  it  imperative  that  the  Transvaal 
should  be  placed  under  a  stronger  rule  than  that  of  the  Boers.  The  British 
have,  however,  quite  broken  up  this  military  power,  and  the  country  is  now 
divided  into  districts  governed  by  local  chiefs,  all  imder  British  supervision. 

31.  The  Ocua  Country,  which  stretches  north  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
lower  Zambezi,  inland  frt>m  Softtla  and  Inhambane,  is  under  the  Zulu  chief 
UmgUa^  who  is  sole  ruler  of  all  this  vast  territory  excepting  the  few  points 
along  the  coast  to  which  the  Portuguese  authority  has  now  been  limited. 

1.  Pronoance<l  "Ketchwayo." 
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32.  Inland  from  this  extends  the  kingdom  of  the  MaUbde  Kafirs,  which  is 
also  a  complete  militaiy  despotism.  This  portion  of  the  land  rises  higher  than 
the  Grasa  country,  attaining  elevations  of  4500  feet  in  the  picturesque  gnmite 
hills  called  the  Matoppo  and  MasKona  ranges.  Lo  Benguda,  the  king  of  this 
country,  resideB  at  Uie  "  kraal "  or  village  called  Oibbe  Klaik  or  Gubnluwayo 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Matoppo  hiUs. 

83.  A  Basuto  or  plateau-Kafir  tribe,  called  the  Makolclo,  also  adopted  the 
military  system  of  government,  and  made  a  march  of  conquest  northward  in 
the  early  part  of  tlds  century  through  the  Transvaal  to  the  middle  valley  of 
the  ZambeiL  Enslaving  the  Barotse  natives  of  the  river  valley,  they  formed  a 
powerftd  kingdom,  which  stretched  south  and  north  across  the  ZambezL 
Intrigues  and  dissension  for  the  succession  to  the  chief  authority,  however, 
gave  opportunity  for  the  Barotse  to  rise  against  their  conquerors,  and,  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  their  years  of  servitude,  they  destroyed  the  Makololo  com- 
pletely. 

The  Kalahari  Desebt. 

84.  The  Kalahari  represents  the  area  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  which 
is  most  deficient  in  moisture  supply,  and  reaches  away  north  from  the  Orange 
River  as  fur  as  to  about  the  20th  psrallel  of  south  latitude.  The  gradation  from 
the  fertile  grassy  plains  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  to  the  desert  is 
a  very  gnuiual  one,  like  that  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Sahara  in  the  north. 
The  Kalahari  has  no  running  water,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  dry  sandy 
region,  but  it  is  not  devoid  altogether  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  tufty  grass, 
and  creeping  plants,  with  deeply-buried  bulbous  roots,  excepting  in  the  centre. 
The  Buthmen  or  Saan  are  the  nomads  of  the  Kalahari.  They  are  of  low 
stature,  thin,  and  wiry ;  they  never  try  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  no 
homes,  but  chase  the  antelope  herds  from  place  to  place,  lying  in  wait  for 
them  with  bow  and  poisoned  arrows. 

Nahaqua  AifD  Damaba  Land. 

86.  West  of  the  Kalahari  the  extensive  countries  of  the  Namaqua  Hotten- 
tots and  of  the  Damara  reach  over  the  hilly  border  lands  of  the  continent 
down  to  the  arid  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

Namaqualand  is  in  general  a  dreary  region,  with  scanty  vegetation  of 
grasses  and  prickly  shrubs,  frirrowed  by  water  channels  which  flow  only  for  a 
short  time  after  the  scanty  showers.  The  coast-land  is  sandy  and  waterless, 
overhung  by  an  almost  constant  haze. 

Damaraland,  futher  north,  is  a  little  more  favoured  in  aspect  in  its  hill 
slopes,  but  is  also  deprived  of  any  permanently  flowing  waters.  Cattle  and 
ostriches  seem,  however,  to  be  numerous,  and  considerable  deposits  of  copper 
have  been  found. 

86.  The  people  of  Damaraland  are  distinguished  ss  the  Ova  Herero,  or 
Cattle  Damaras,  a  tribe  which  migrated  hither  probably  from  the  Zambezi 
valley;  and  the  Houquainf  a  black  or  negro-like  people,  supposed  to  be 
aboriginal,  who  had  previously  been  enslaved  by  the  Namaquas,  and  who  have 
adopted  the  Hottentot  language.  A  few  Bushmen,  Griquas,  and  Europeans, 
chi^y  members  of  the  Rhenish  mission,  are  found  here  sdso. 

87.  The  only  highway  or  regular  track  into  Namaqua  Land  from  the 
Atlantic  leads  from  Angra  Peguena  Bay,  formerly  visited  by  guano  ships,  and 
recently  occupied  by  a  (German  trading  company,  to  the  mission  station  of 
Bethany  on  the  plateau.  From  Walviseh  Bay  (that  is  Whale  Bay)  tracks  also 
lead  inUnd  to  the  mission  stations  of  Windhoek  and  Barmen  in  Damanland. 
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North  of  Damaraland  a  nnmber  of  tribes  resembling  the  Dunaras  in  fea- 
tures, and  classed  together  as  the  Ovampos,  occnpy  the  fertile  tract  of  country 
which  lies  south  of  the  Cunene  river,  or  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Mossa- 
medes. 

THE  ISLANDS  ROUND  AFRICA. 

Madagascab. 

1.  The  islands  in  the  seas  round  Africa,  excepting  those  small 
fragments  which  lie  close  to  its  shores,  do  not  belong  distinctly  to 
the  continent  as  the  British  Isles  do  to  Europe,  or  Java  and  Sumatra 
to  Asia.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  for  example,  should 
rather  be  considered  as  a  small  separate  continent  than  a  part  of 
Africa,  for  its  human  inhabitants  are  altogether  distinct  in  race, 
and  many,  of  its  animals  are  peculiar  to  it. 

2.  Phyflical  Features. — The  island  of  Madagascar  extends  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south ;  it  occupies  a  space  larger  than  France, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  broad  and  deep  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique, which  is  240  mUes  wide  at  its  nairowest  point. 

The  great  physical  feature  of  the  island  is  the  enormous  plateau-like  mass, 
averaging  8000  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  which  begins  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity and  reaches  almost  throughout  its  length,  leaving  wide  plains  only  on  the 
south  and  west.  Along  the  shore,  especially  towards  the  east,  there  extends  a 
marshy  fever-haunted  belt,  beyond  which  the  land  rises  in  wooded  terraces  to 
the  healthy  grassy  plateaus  of  the  interior. 

The  central  districts  of  the  island  have  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena on  a  large  scale,  and  there  the  Anharatra  Hilla  occupy  a  space  some  600 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  lava-covered  peaks,  attaining  elevations  of  8500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  presenting  many  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanic  craters. 

The  south-western  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  island  are  remarkably  con- 
trasted in  aspect.  The  lands  facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  trade  wind,  are  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains  which  water 
them ;  but  the  leeward  or  western  side  is  poorly  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  few  streams. 

3.  Products.  —  Characteristic  of  the  landscape  of  Madagascar  is  the 
"  Traveller's  Tree,'*  the  leaf  stalks  of  which  contain,  it  may  be,  a  quart  of  pure 
water,  even  in  the  driest  weather.  Among  minerals,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  are  found.  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  a  peculiar  one,  lemurs  or 
timid  nocturnal  half-apes,  and  insect-feeding  animals  predominating.  There  are 
none  of  the  larger  wUd  animals  which  are  so  common  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

4.  People. — ^The  Malageases,  as  the  inhabitants  are  called,  are  also  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  natives  of  kfiica.  They  form  part  of  the  Malay 
family,  and  follow  the  same  customs  as  those  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago, 
showing  also  the  same  type  of  features  and  using  an  allied  language.  They 
are  divided  into  three  chief  tribes — the  Betsimamrakas  east,  the  Sahalavas 
west,  and  Hows  central,  the  last  being  the  dominant  branch.  From  very  early 
times  the  Arabs  have  visited  and  had  colonies  on  the  north  coast,  and  with 
them  came  the  slave  trade,  so  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  there  is  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Arab,  Swaheli,  and  negro  peoples*  Indian  traders  also 
frequent  the  ports.    Cattle-herding  and  agriculture  are  the  main  industries  of 
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the  ialuid ;  silk  and  woollen  weaving  are  also  canied  on ;  and  beaatiioUy 
dyed  cloths  are  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  palm.  The  total  population  is  24 
millions. 

5.  Goyemment  and  Chief  Towns. — Madagascar  fonus  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  mle  of  a  Hova  dyntustj.  Christian  missionaries  have  long 
been  labouring  in  the  island,  and  although  the  last  qneen  bat  one  was  a  zeal- 
ous heathen,  her  successor  in  1869  abolished  all  the  old  rites,  committed  the 
idols  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  flames,  and  was  subsequently  baptized. 

The  capital,  AfUananarivOt  lies  on  a  high  plateau  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Tamaiave,  the  chief  seaport  on  ^e  east  coast,  is  the  only  other 
native  place  of  much  importance. 

6.  The  French  have  several  settlements  on  the  northern  coasts,  which  are 
under  their  government,  seated  in  the  Comoro  Isles.  On  the  north-west  coast 
they  have  the  island  of  Nossi  Bi,  the  harbour  of  which  has  the  little  town  of 
HeHeville ;  and  on  the  east  coast  they  hold  the  more  important  possession  of 
the  island  of  Ste,  Marie,  or  Nossi  Burra,  which  has  the  fortified  port  of  St 
Louis.  But  they  daim  in  addition  several  other  localities,  together  with  a 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  the  Sakalava  country.  , 


Comoro  Islands. 

7.  The  Comoro  islands,  four  in  number,  hi^  and  volcanic,  lie  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mozambique  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  main- 
land. They  are  inhabited  by  Bantu  chiefly,  who  are  under  an  Arab  sultan 
resident  in  the  Great  Comoro.  Mayotta  island,  however,  belongs  to  France. 
The  islands  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  the  ports 
of  Madagascar. 

8.  Almost  due  north  of  Madagascar  lie  the  twin  coral  groups  of  the 
AmirarUe  and  Seychelles  islets,  boUi  British  possessions.  These  are  richly 
covered  with  palms  and  date  trees,  and  have  excellent  harbours. 

Mascabenhab  Isles. 

9.  The  Mascarenhas  Isles,  far  out  at  sea  east  of  Madagascar,  comprise 
the  French  island  of  Bourbon,  or  JUtmion  (pop.  181,000),  and  the  two  British, 
of  MaurUitu  (pop.  859,000),  and  Rodriguez,  The  first  has]  been  a  French 
colony  since  1649,  and  consists  of  two  very  high  groups  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains separated  by  a  plain.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  huge  quantities 
of  coffee,  sugar,  and  spices,  for  export  by  its  capital  and  chief  port  of  SL  Dema, 
Mauritius,  called  lie  de  France  before  it  was  ceded  by  the  French  in  1814, 
is  also  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  for  its  products  like  those 
of  Bourbon,  and  its  valuable  woods.  Port  Louis  and  Mahibourg,  or  Grand 
Port,  are  its  chief  towns. 

SOGOTEA. 

10.  Opposite  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastmost  apex  of  Africa,  lies  the  island 
of  Socotra,  about  as  laige  as  our  county  of  Cornwall,  rising  by  terraces  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  interior.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur&ce  is  pastoral 
table-land  within  unfertile  borders.  The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blood  gum 
tree  are  its  chief  commercial  products.  It  has  a  very  mixed  population,  under 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Keshin,  on  the  opposite  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  In  1876  the  British  political  agent  at  Aden  virited  Keshin  and 
Socotra,  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Sultan  agreed  never  to  cede  the 
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island  to  any  foreign  power,  and  never  to  allow  any  settlement  on  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  British  Ciovemment. 

Madeira. 

11.  On  the  same  parallel  as  central  Marocco,  860  mUes  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  lies  the  Portuguese  islet  of  Madeira,  "the  wood,*'  a  little  larger 
than  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  satellites  of  Porto  Santo  and  the  rocky 
Duertae.  It  is  famous  for  its  delightftd  climate,  its  vintage,  and  its  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Besides  its  rich  fruits,  the  sugar-cane  is  now  lai^ly  ctdti- 
yated  and  exported  from  Funchat,  its  town  and  port,  which  is  in  regular 
communication  with  liverpool  and  Lisbon.    The  population  is  132,000. 

Cakabt  Islands. 

12.  In  about  15*  N.  lat,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  is 
situated  the  Spanish  Canary  group,  the  **  Fortunate  Islands  *'  of  the  Ancients, 
also  renowned  for  their  fine  climate  (pop.  280,000).  The  seven  large  islands 
forming  it  lie  in  an  eastern  and  western  division,  the  former  having  Lanzarote, 
Fuerteventura,  and  Gran  Canaria ;  the  latter,  Teneriffa,  Gomera,  Palma,  and 
Ferro,  whence  longitude  used  to  be  reckoned.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin 
and  high,  the  largest  and  tallest  peak  being  that  of  Teneriffa  (12,180  feet). 
The  Spaniards  look  upon  the  Canaries  as  belonging  strictly  to  the  mother 
country,  but  the  population  is  a  mixed  one,  descended  from  the  intermixture 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  native  Guanchos,  a  brave  but  peaceful  shepherd 
people.  Agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  are  the  industries  of  the  islands.  The  most  important  towns  are  Laa 
Palmaa  on  Gran  Canaria,  St.  Chri$tobal  and  Orotava  on  Teneriffa. 

Cape  Verd  Islands. 

13.  Farther  south,  due  west  of  Cape  Verd,  lie  the  fourteen  islands  named 
from  it,  also  of  volcanic  origin.  Nine  are  inhabited,  principally  by  negroes 
and  mulattos  (pop.  91,000).  Santiago,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the 
group,  rises  to  a  height  of  7380  feet,  and  has  the  chief  town.  SL  Vincent  islet 
is  the  chief  point  of  the  group,  both  from  its  excellent  harbour,  at  which  a  great 
coaling  depdt  has  been  formed  for  the  Atlantic  steamers,  and  as  a  station  of 
the  Anglo- Brazilian  telegraph  line.  Its  aspect  is  that  of  a  volcanic  crater, 
and  it  is  utterly  barren,  presenting  gray,  brown,  and  reddish-coloured  slopes. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension. 

14.  We  have  already  noticed  the  line  of  volcanic  islands  which  reaches 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  If  we  prolong  their  direction  out  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  reach  the  solitary  islet  of  SU  Helena  (pop.  5100),  which 
rises  as  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  reaching  a  height 
of  2700  feet  in  Diana's  Peak.  Numerous  brooks  water  it,  and  plantations  of 
firs  and  chinchona  trees  cover  some  parts  of  it.  Its  climate  is  healthy  and 
mild.  A  governor  appointed  by  the  British  Crown  commands  its  garrison  of 
about  200  men,  and  about  700  ships  call  at  its  port  of  James  Town  every 
year.  Aeoeneion,  far  north-eastward  of  it,  and  equally  solitary,  is  a  bare 
volcanic  islet,  retained  by  Britain  mainly  as  a  station  at  which  ships  may 
touch  for  stores.    In  1888  it  had  only  89  inhabitants. 
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1.  The  Great  Western  CJontinent,  or  the  "New  World,"  the 
Becond  in  point  of  magnitude  of  the  great  divirionB  of  the  hmd  on 
the  globe,  reaches  north  and  south  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  almost  from  the  one  polar  region  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
It  stretches  from  80°  N.  to  55°  S.  lat,  or  has  a  length  of  more  than 
9000  miles.  Its  western  or  Pacific  shores  are  remarkably  contina- 
ous,  but  on  the  other  side  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  running  in  from  the  Atlantic  deeply  indent  its  eastern 
margin,  separating  it  into  two  vast  peninsulas,  called  North  and 
South  America,  joined  by  the  long  narrow  belt  of  Central  America, 
the  narrowest  part  of  which,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  only  48 
miles  broad.  In  area  it  is  second  only  to  Asia,  including  about 
16,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  extent  of 
Europe,  the  northern  portion  having  about  9  millions,  the  southern 
7  millions  of  square  miles. 

2.  Belief. — The  leading  features  of  this  continent,  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  other  great  masses  of  land  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
globe,  are  given  to  it  by  an  immense  mountain  chain,  by  far  the 
longest  and  of  the  greatest  general  elevation  of  any  on  die  globe, 
though  many  summits  of  the  Himalaya  attain  greater  altitudes. 
This  great  rarige  rises  from  the  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and 
keeping  close  to  the  Pacific  coast,  traverses  the  entire  continent  frt)m 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  the  south  to  Bering  Strait  in  the  north. 
The  slopes  of  the  plains  eastward  towards  the  Atlantic  and  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  great  rivers  are  thus  determined  ;  and  the 
presence  of  this  vast  barrier,  by  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  great 
aerial  currents,  also  controls,  in  a  large  degree,  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  landscape,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  over  the  continent 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  range,  called  the  Andes,  is  the  most 
remarkable  on  the  globe  for  its  continuity  of  height  The  Patagonian  and 
Chilian  Andes  reach  from  Tierra  del  Fnego  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  north- 
ward to  about  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  as  a  single  chain,  rising  in  Aconcagua 
(22,422  feet)  to  the  summit  of  all  the  continent.  Farther  north  the  chain 
divides  into  stupendous  ridges  or  Cordilleras,  enclosing  between  them  the  wide 
and  lofty  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and  Perii,  which  lie  at  an  elevation  of  more 
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than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Still  farther  on,  the  outer  and  inner  €k>rdil- 
leras  draw  closer  together  in  Ecuador,  or  the  equatorial  country,  and  north- 
ward of  this  they  break  into  three  distinct  ranges,  one  running  north-east- 
ward and  bending  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela  to  form  the  high  island  of 
Trinidad  at  its  extremity,  the  second  pointing  northward  to  terminate  at  Cape 
OalUnas,  and  the  third  passing  north-westward  to  form  the  Isthmus  of  Panamit. 

The  lowest  summit  level  between  the  oceans  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  is  285  feet,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  it  is  only  160  feet, 
and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  680  feet.  Throughout  the  rest  of  Central 
America  there  extends  a  series  of  table-lands  with.volcanic  cones  rising  over 
them,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  as  the  distance  between  the  seas  increases, 
till  the  gnaX  wedge-like  Plateau  of  Mexico  is  reached,  the  average  elevation  of 
which  is  not  less  than  7000  or  8000  feet.  Here  the  volcanic  peidcs  of  Citlalte- 
petl (17,880  feet),  near  Orizaba,  and  Popocatepetl  (17,788  feet),  S.E.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  are  probably  the  highest  summits  of  all  Northern  America. 

The  mass  of  elevated  land,  which  reaches  along  the  western  border  of  North 
America  firom  the  plateau  of  Mexico  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  presents  three  dis- 
tinct mountain  ranges.  The  fint  is  the  Coaat  Range  ot  the  Pacific,  extending 
from  the  peninsula  of  California  continuously  as  far  as  Vancouver's  Island, 
which  is  traversed  by  its  prolongation.  From  this  point  northward  it  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  broken  coast-line  and  archipelagoes  of  British  Columbia,  but 
it  again  strikes  the  coast  farther  north,  where  the  active  volcano  of  Mount  St, 
Elias  (14,970  feet)  and  MowfU  Fatrweatker  are  its  principal  summits.  It  is 
this  chain  also  which  bends  round  westward  to  form  the  Alaska  peninsula 
and  the  line  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  towards  Asia. 

The  next  range  inward  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  which  is 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  western  Cordillera  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico. 
Between  latitudes  86°  and  87"*  this  chain  has  its  summit  in  Mount  Whitney 
(14,440  feet).  It  stretches  continuously  northward  from  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
through  Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  where  a  part  of  it  is 
named  the  Oaacade  Bange,  and  passes,  with  decreasing  elevation,  across  Alaska 
Territory,  to  terminate  in  Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula,  on  Bering  Strait. 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms  the  inner 
buttress  of  the  wide  table-land  of  the  **  Great  Basin  "  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  corresponds  to  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of  the  plateau 
of  Mexico.  From  one  mountain  summit  in  Colorado  twenty-five  peaks,  each 
of  which  is  more  than  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  can  be  counted,  and  that 
called  Blanea  Peak  reaches  14,464  feet  The  highest  part  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  range,  however,  is  found  in  British  Columbia,  north  of  the  60th 
parallel,  where  Mount  Hooker  attains  the  great  height  of  16,760  feet  (^). 
Northward  this  range  also  diminishes  in  elevation,  but  terminates  in  blulf 
heights  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

3.  Great  lowlands  occupy  the  central  region  of  the  American  continent. 
In  North  America  these  central  plains  reach,  in  almost  unbroken  continuity, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  highest  elevation 
of  all  being  the  "  Height  of  land,"  in  which  the  Mississippi  river  has  its 
sources,  and  which  are  nowhere  more  than  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
South  America  also  vast  levels  extend  from  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  in  the  north 
across  the  Amazon  basin  southward,  over  the  plains  of  La  Plata,  into  Patagonia. 

4.  Towards  the  east  the  continent  again  rises ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
Atlantic  border  are  far  inferior  in  elevation  to  those  of  the  Pacific  side  of 
America.  In  North  America,  the  high  broken  coast  of  Labrador  rises  i^m 
the  Atlantic,  and  farther  south  the  folded  Alleghany  ridges  attain  a  height  of 
6707  feet  in  their  summit,  Black  Dome  Mountain,  Beyond  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  the  high  chain  of  the  West  India  Islands  leads  across  to  South 
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America,  where  iiheplaUauB  qfOuayana  and  of  Brazil  ooireBpond  to  the  ewtoni 
heights  of  the  northern  diviBion  of  the  continent.  Here  the  Monies  PyrenSoi, 
in  the  heart  of  Brazil,  attain  a  hei^^t  of  0500  feet,  and  nith  the  Peak  of 
Jtatiaiosau  (8900  feet),  on  the  coast  range  to  the  south  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  are 
probably  the  highest  points  in  eastern  Sonth  America. 

6.  Riven  and  Ijakes. — ^The  great  lines  of  mountains  on  the  western  side 
of  the  continent  divert  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  four  great  rivers  of  North  America — ^the  Afadbauie  flowing 
to  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  NeUon  to  Hudson  Bay,  the  SL  Lawrence  to  its  Gulf  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  Miaeissippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— are  all  east  of 
the  Pacific  heights.  In  South  America,  the  Orinoco,  the  vast  Amaum,  and 
the  Parand,  flow  also  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  North  America  only  three  considerable  riven — the  FuJbon,  in  Alaska, 
the  Columbia^  and  the  Colorado,  find  their  way  over  the^estem  jdateau  and 
through  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific ;  but  from  South  America 
not  one  large  stream  flows  to  that  ooean. 

All  the  region  of  North  America  on  the  poleward  side  of  the  40th  parallel 
of  latitude  is  characterised  by  great  lakes,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  lake  region  of  the  globe.  Here  the  basin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  contains  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fresh  lakes  on  the 
earth,  occupying  a  space  larger  than  Ireland  (82,000  square  miles),  besides 
Huron  and  Michigan  scarcely  less  extensive^  Erie  and  (Mario.  Farther 
north,  in  the  basins  of  the  Nelson  and  Mackenzie,  are  the  noble  expense  of 
Winnipeg  and  Deer  Lake,  Athabaaca,  the  Oreat  SUme  and  Oreat  Bear  LaJoa, 
But  all  the  rest  of  the  lowland  of  America  is  singularly  devoid  of  large  lakes. 
The  plateau  region  of  the  western  border  bears  only  two  lakes  of  importance : 
the  one,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the 
broadest  part  of  the  pli^eau  of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  the  other.  Lake  Tiiicaca,  lying  at  an  elevation  of 
12,550  feet,  in  the  Bolivian  table-land  in  South  America.  In  the  plateau  of 
Central  America,  the  largest  lake  is  that  of  Nicaragua^  nearly  equal  to 
Ontario  in  extent,  and  only  131  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea. 

6.  Climate  and  Laadaoape. — If  we  look  at  the  general  chart  showing 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  it  is  noticed  that  the  two  great  trade- 
wind  currents  sweeping  over  the  Atlantic  from  north-east  and  frt>m  south- 
east, converge  towards  the  equatorial  region  on  approaching  the  coasts  of 
America  between  the  tropics.  Having  gathered  much  vapour  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea,  these  winds  bring  copious  rain-showers  to  all  the  region  of  the 
land  which  lies  opposite  their  path.  Thus  the  huge  river  Amazon  Ib  fed,  and 
the  moist,  hot  climate  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  tropical  America  has 
produced  over  these  a  dense  humid  forest  growth.  AU  the  region  of  the 
Amazon  basin,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  Florida,  and  the  coast-lands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  present  this  richly  wooded  landscape.  The  coast-lands  of 
this  luxuriantly  beautiful  region,  especially  those  of  the  mediterranean  within 
tlie  West  Indies,  are  haunted,  however,  by  the  deadly  yellow  fever.  Looking 
again  at  the  chart  of  the  winds,  we  see  that  the  great  trade-wind  coirenta  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  seem  to  draw  away  from,  the  coast  of  America  ;  the  north- 
east wind  from  the  region  about  the  Califomian  peninsula  in  Nortii  America ; 
the  south-east  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast-land  of  South 
America,  along  the  base  of  the  Andes.  Drawing  their  supplying  currents  of 
air  from  over  the  land,  and  blowing  from  cooler  to  warmer  latitudes,  these 
winds  absorb  all  moisture,  and  give  no  rain  supply.  Thus,  all  the  region  of 
southern  California,  and  of  the  great  basin  within  it,  appears  bare  and  dry, 
like  the  Sahara,  in  its  desert  landscapes ;  and  thus,  also,  the  coast-lands  of 
South  America  in  northern  Chile  and  Perd  are  rainless  and  barren,  showing 
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only  a  skirt  of  yellow,  sandy  waste,  excepting  where  streams  descend  to  cross 
it  from  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  Between  these  two  extremes,  where  the 
climate  graduates  from  that  of  the  hot  and  damp  equatorial  region  to 
the  droughts  of  the  western  seaboard,  all  the  central  lowlands  of  America  in 
the  temperate  zone  have  landscapes  in  which  grasses  are  the  predominant 
covering  of  the  soil.  There  are  the  vast  rolling  prairies  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  North  America,  reaching  tram  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  away 
to  the  great  lake  region  of  the  north ;  and  the  corresponding  *'  pampas,"  or 
level  grass-covered  phtins  of  the  La  Plata  basin,  in  South  America,  reaching 
south  from  the  tropical  line,  between  the  South  Brazilian  plateaus  and  the 
base  of  the  Andes,  far  away  south,  into  Patagonia.  Over  these,  in  contrast  to 
the  equable  climate  of  the  equatorial  forest  region,  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture between  hot  summer  and  cold  winter  begin  to  be  very  considerable. 

Befening  again  to  the  wind  chart,  it  is  observed  that  the  great  currents  of 
westerly  winds,  blowing  across  the  Pacific,  strike  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
between  Briti^  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  in  Chile  in 
South  America.  These  winds,  like  the  trade- winds  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
moving  across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  gathering  moisture  from  it  as 
they  went.  On  meeting  the  opposing  coasts,  tMs  store  is  released  in  copious 
rain  showers  over  the  land.  Thus,  in  British  Columbia  and  in  southern  Chile 
we  come  again  to  regions  in  whidi  rain  is  abundant,  and  with  this  copious 
watering,  woodland  scenery  again  prevails.  Over  all  that  portion  of  North 
America  which  is  reached  by  the  moist  westerly  winds,  fit>m  British  Columbia 
across  to  Canada  and  Labnulor,  pine  forests  are  the  characteristic  covering 
of  the  land.  In  southern  Chile  also  the  mountain  sides  facing  the  damp 
westerly  current  are  clothed  with  forest  trees. 

The  apex  of  South  America  lies  well  within  the  temperate  zone,  but  North 
America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  still  a  broad  continental  region,  which  passes 
northward  across  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  shores  of  the  icy  sea.  Here  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  maiigins  of  the  polar  ooean  the  trees  become  stunted 
and  small,  and  at  last  give  place,  as  in  Siberia,  to  barren  mossy  wastes  and 
frozen  swamps,  corresponding  to  the  ''tundras"  of  the  Asiatic  border  of  the 
Siberian  seas.  Here,  in  the  short  summer,  the  surfisce  soil  thaws  into  mud  and 
marsh,  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  fill  the  air ;  in  winter  snows  cover  the  land, 
and  the  lakes  are  hard  frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  the  thermometer  Mia  far 
below  the  zero  point.  Farthest  north  of  all  we  reach  the  barren  islands  of  the 
Arctic  Archipelago,  the  rocky  points  showing  dark  above  the  covering  of  snow 
and  the  ice-covered  sea  round  them,  and  the  hnge  island  of  Greenland  covered 
over  all  its  extent,  excepting  a  narrow  fringe  of  its  western  coast,  by  one  vast 
sheet  of  glacier  ice. 

7.  Plants  and  Animals. — ^The  polar  bear  haunts  the  arctic  region  of 
Old  and  New  Worlds  alike,  and  in  tiie  northern  forest  region,  where  pine 
and  birch  are  the  characteristic  trees,  the  bear  and  other  far-yielding  animals 
are  pursued  for  their  skins.  Yet  the  pines,  oaks,  birches,  and  willows  of  the 
American  forests  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  cover  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  Siberia.  The  prairie  region  is  the  home  of  deer,  and  of  the 
bison,  called  the  buffalo  in  the  United  States ;  an  interesting  species  of  sheep, 
called  the  Bighorn,  equal  in  size  to  the  aigali  of  Tibet,  is  indigenous  to  the 
crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  west,  and  the  great  grisly  bear,  the 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  New  World,  is  found  chiefly  among  these 
mountains,  and  on  the  table-lands  westward  of  them. 

The  flora  of  the  moist  tropical  region  of  America  resembles  that  of  tropi- 
cal Africa  and  Asia  in  its  palms ;  no  palm  forests  of  such  extent  as  those 
of  South  America  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  these  woodlands 
the'  jaguar,  the  only  very  formidable  beast  of  prey  in  South  America,  except 
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the  puma,  has  its  home ;  here  also  the  great  tapir,  peccaries,  and  the  sloth, 
anteaters,  and  armadillos,  are  fonnd.  The  opossums  of  America  were  the  first 
known  of  marsupial  or  pouched  quadrupeds.  Monkeys  are  quite  as  numerous 
in  the  warm  parts  of  the  New  World  as  in  those  of  the  Old,  and  are  of  many- 
species  :  there  are  no  great  apes  resembling  those  of  Africa  or  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  all  the  American  monkeys  that  they  have 
long  tails,  and  many  of  them  use  these  appendages  to  swing  firom  branch  to 
branch,  a  peculiarity  found  in  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  Woiid. 

The  waters  of  the  South  American  tropical  region  bear  the  splendid 
Victoria  regui,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  water-lilies,  and  the  forests  there 
are  bound  together  by  "  lianas  "  or  twining  creepers,  so  that  many  parts  of 
them  are  impenetrable,  and  animals  find  their  way  between  by  narrow  paths 
kept  open  by  constant  use.  Up  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  the  "  chin- 
chona"  trees  yield  the  celebrated  PeruTian  bark  or  ''quinine,"  and  farther 
south,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  the  "  araucaria  "  is  a  representative  of  the  pines. 
The  llama  and  its  congeners,  the  alpaca  and  Ticufia,  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
camels  of  the  old  world,  inhabit  the  high  Andes  of  Perd  and  Chile.  The  tree- 
less plains  or  pampas  of  South  America  have  in  general  a  grassy  vegetation, 
and  there  the  nandu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  seen  in  troops ;  here  also  the 
puma,  or  American  lion,  is  now  most  numerous,  though  it  ranges  over  all  the 
continent  between  Patagonia  and  the  United  States  in  the  north.  Towards 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  in  Chile,  the  forest  vegetation  again  assumes  a  cha- 
racter more  like  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  and  the  woods 
are  composed  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  species  of  beech.  The  birds  of 
America  that  may  be  specially  noted  are  the  eagles  and  vultures,  among  which 
is  the  great  condor  of  the  Andes,  the  turkeys,  the  parrots  of  the  tropical 
forests,  the  humming-birds,  and  the  strange  great-beaked  toucans  peculiar  to 
the  continent. 

Among  the  numerous  serpents  of  the  continent  are  the  great  boas  and  the 
venomous  rattlesnakes ;  alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  to  beyond  the  tropical 
lines.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which  many  belong  to  the 
salmon  family,  and  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  un- 
equalled anywhere  in  the  world  in  productiveness. 

Maize  is  the  only  cultivated  grain  of  American  origin ;  the  other  useful 
grains,  with  the  sugar-cane,  the  banana  and  plantain,  coffee,  cotton,  flax,  and 
many  other  plants,  now  widely  cultivated,  have  been  introduced  into  America 
by  Europeans.  Tobacco,  however,  is  a  native  product  of  America,  as  are  the 
potato,  the  arrow-root  and  tapioca,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and  pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  the  yerba-mate,  or  tea  of  Paraguay.  The  most  important  mineral 
product  of  North  America  is  its  gold,  which  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  highlands  on  the  west,  and  on  the  south-east  slopes  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Rich  silver  veins  are  also  found  in  the  western  region  of  North 
America ;  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  widely  spread.  No  part  of  the  earth 
appears  to  have  greater  stores  of  coal  than  eastern  North  America,  and  beside 
these  also  petroleum  has  been  found  in  great  abundance. 

In  South  America  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  so  rich  in  metals,  silver  and 
copper  especially,  that  its  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Inca  word  anta^  which  signifies  minerals.  Perhaps  no  country  is  richer 
in  precious  stones  than  Brazil. 

8.  People. — ^The  population  of  the  American  continent  is  believed  to 
amount  now  to  over  one  hundred  millions.  We  have  noticed  in  the  former 
chapters  how  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  continent  have  been  supplanted, 
especially  in  the  northern  division,  by  the  tide  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  and 
the  African  slaves  they  brought.  At  the  present  day  the  aboriginal  American 
Indians  are  believed  to  number  about  sixteen  millions ;  they  are  far  more 
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ntimeroiiB  in  South  America  than  in  the  north.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  Alaska  in  the  far  north  to  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  of  one  race.  Their  type  of  nature  approadbee  more 
nearly  to  the  Mongolian  than  to  any  other :  moderately  tall  and  robust  in 
figure,  their  soft  satin-like  skin  varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  olive-brown 
or  copper  colour ;  the  nose  is  large  and  often  aquiline,  the  cheek-bones  strong 
and  projecting ;  the  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set,  with  comer  turned  upward 
towards  the  temple ;  the  forehead  low  and  broad,  the  hair  bUick  and  coarse 
and  straight.  Along  with  this  apparent  unity  of  race,  the  most  wonderful 
diversities  of  speech  are  found ;  it  is  said  that  from  four  to  five  hundred 
different  languages  are  spoken  by  the  diflierent  sections  and  tribes  of  the 
American  Indians.  In  mental  attributes,  earnestness  and  bravery,  the  native 
Americans  rank  far  higher  than  the  Papuans  and  Malays  of  the  East  Indies, 
higher  also  than  the  African  negroes  ;  we  have  already  seen  what  a  high  point 
of  civilisation  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Perd  had  reached  long 
before  Any  European  knew  of  the  existence  of  America. 

If  the  American  continent  was  originally  peopled,  and  its  ancient  civilisa- 
tion derived,  from  Asia,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some^  this  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than  that  of  the  oldest  ftTiating  culture  in 
the  Old  World.  The  only  family  in  America  which  presents  any  distinct 
resembhtnce  to  the  people  of  Asia  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  the  short,  broad- 
shouldered  seal-hunters,  the  Eskimos,  who  are  spread  all  round  the  Arctic 
coasts  of  America,  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait  to  Greenland.  These 
little  people  are  decidedly  Mongolian  in  form,  with  flat  nose,  projecting 
cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  and  brown  skin,  thus  presenting  marked  contrast 
to  the  American  Indians. 

By  far  the  lai-ger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  present 
day,  however,  have  either  themselves  crossed  over  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
or  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  migrated  thence  since  the  date  of 
Columbus's  great  discovery.  We  recall  the  fact,  how  the  Spaniards,  landing 
first  in  the  West  India  Islands,  spread  their  conquests  across  to  the  mainland 
in  Mexico,  down  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  Perd  and  Chile,  and  by  the  great 
inlet  of  the  La  Plata  over  the  vast  Argentine  plain  in  the  south.  All  round 
these  coasts  Spanish  blood  now  prevails ;  there  also  half-caste  Spanish  and 
Indian  people  are  very  numerous,  and  by  these  the  true  Indian  natives  are 
being  pressed  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  the  continent.  All  round  the 
coast-lands  of  Brazil  the  Portuguese  element  is  dominant  In  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  Louisiana  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  people  of  French 
extraction  are  still  the  most  numerous;  but  the  stronger  north  European 
people^  the  British  and  the  Germans,  now  hold  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

0.  Religion  and  EdaoaiioiL — ^The  native  American  Indians  were,  and 
are,  of  very  various  habits  and  stages  of  advancement.  Most  are  noinadic 
hunters  ;  many  tribes  are  fishers  ;  some  cultivate  the  soil,  and  live  in  settled 
habitations,  and  were  agriculturists  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition  also  ranged  from  that  of  savages  up  to  the  stage  of  those  who 
built  the  grand  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco.  At  present  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  **Indioe  bravoe,"  or  wild  Indians  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  forests,  remain  heathens.  Many,  however,  have  been 
brought  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  civilisation.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  however,  being  of  European  descent,  are  Chris- 
tians. Protestantism  prevails  in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  the  possessions  of 
Protestant  powers ;  and  the  Protestant  lands  of  America  epjoy  the  most  perfect 
religious  f^dom.  The  State  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  Church, 
and  thus  hundreds  of  independent  sects,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of 
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the  Mormons,  are  foand  in  this  part  of  the  continent  In  all  South  and  Central 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  and  there  the 
tendency  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  exdnsive.  In  Brazil,  for  example, 
thongh  religious  bodies  other  than  Roman  Catholics  are  tolerated,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  build  any  place  of  worship  which  resembles  a  church.  In 
point  of  education  and  general  adyancement,  as  in  religious  freedom,  the  Pro- 
testant lands  of  America  stand  very  far  higher  than  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 
the  lands  of  the  continent  in  temperate  climates,  both  South  and  North,  ikr 
above  thoee  in  which  the  hot,  languid,  tropical  climate  enervates  mind  and  body. 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  example,  about  86,000  miles  of  railway 
have  been  built,  but  the  railway  lines  yet  made  in  South  America,  all  to- 
gether, do  not  extend  to  nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  that  length. 

10.  Government. — The  whole  of  America  is  now  more  or  leas  com* 
pletely  under  the  government  of  European  races,  excepting  only  the  negro 
state  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  and  the  aboriginal  Araucania  in  the  south  of  Chile. 
America  is  essentially  the  continent  of  Republics.  European  colonies,  when 
they  threw  off  the  ties  of  the  mother  country,  almost  without  exception 
formed  themselves  into  free  states.  An  example  was  flrat  set  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America  (1776),  when  the  North  European  population  rebelled 
against  restriction  in  trade  and  unwelcome  taxes.  The  name  of  Washington, 
famous  in  this  period  of  American  history,  is  preserved  in  the  capital  dty  of 
the  Union.  Following  this  the  Spanish  colonists,  led  by  Simon  Bolivar,  also 
began  to  break  the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  the  home  country  (1810- 
25),  and  to  form  the  fifteen  Creole  ^  Republics — Mexico,  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  in  Central  America ;  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  Ecuador,  Perd,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Umguay,  and  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  Portuguese  Brazil  alone  of  the 
South  American  colonies  formed  itself  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  The  Canadian  Dominion  and  New- 
foundland alone  remain  British  possessions  in  the  mainland  of  North  America. 


GREENLAND. 

1.  The  great  island  of  Greenland,  lying  north-east  of  the  main- 
land of  America,  just  touches  the  Arctic  Circle  at  its  southern  islet 
of  Cape  Farewell,  and  reaches  away  northward  into  the  icy  region 
round  the  Pole.  Its  limits  in  that  direction  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  as  yet  only  the  outlines  of  its  rugged  coasts  as  far  as 
the  84th  parallel  have  been  determined.  Within  these  outlines  the 
known  extent  of  Greenland  is  about  737,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  nine  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  Its  eastern  coast,  facing  the 
open  Arctic  sea  and  the  Iceland  channel  for  a  distance  of  about 
1500  miles,  is  swept  by  the  great  ice-bearing  Greenland  current 
from  the  Polar  basin,  and  is  thus  almost  impossible  of  approach. 
The  longer  western  shores,  on  the  contrary,  those  next  Davis  Strait 
and  BafiGn  Bay,  facing  America^  have  their  rigorous  climate  softened 
in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  stream  from  the  Atlantic, 

1  The  whites  of  Spanish  descent  bom  in  America  are  termed  OrtoUa. 
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which  passes  north  towards  the  Darrow  channel  of  Smith  Sound, 
rendering  them  habitable  as  far  north  as  Baffin  Bay. 

2.  But  few  regions  of  the  earth  are  less  adapted  for  habitation  by  man. 
Snow  falls  in  every  month  except  that  of  July,  and  the  average  temperature 
of  the  west  coast  is  10°  below  the  freezing  point.  The  name  Greenland, 
indeed,  is  as  inappropriate  to  this  land  of  desolation  as  that  of  *'  Hvidssrk,"  or 
"  White  Shirt,"  given  it  by  its  discoverer,  is  apt  in  describing  the  vast  ice- 
field which  covers  it  over  from  sea  to  sea.  This  greatest  of  snow-fields  in  the 
world  is  named  the  *'  inland-ice  "  by  the  Danes ;  from  it  great  glaciers  flow 
down  between  the  bleak  mountain- waUs  of  the  innumerable  fiords  that  indent 
the  coast-line,  to  break  oif  where  they  reach  the  sea  in  huge  icebergs,  many  of 
which  are  carried  by  the  ocean  currents,  or  drifted  by  the  winds,  far  south 
into  the  Atlantic. 

8.  The  western  coast-line  from  Cape  Farewell  northward  for  about  a 
thousand  miles  has  a  few  small  isolated  Danish  colonies  and  settlements  of 
Eskimo  fishers  scattered  along  its  length.  Here  the  Danes  claim  an  extent  of 
about  84,000  square  miles  of  the  coast  lands,  and  their  colonies  are  divided  into 
Southern  and  Northern  Inspectorates.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  founded 
by  Moravian  missionaries.  Those  in  the  Southern  Inspectorate  are  Frederiks- 
thxil,  the  nearest  to  Cape  Farewell ;  then  Lichtenau  and  Julianeshaab,  where 
there  are  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the  old  Icelandic  colonies ;  Frederik- 
shaab ;  Lichtenfels ;  Godthaab,  the  earliest  of  the  modem  Greenland  colonies 
(lat  ^i*"  l(y  N.),  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  South  Greenland ;  New 
Hermhut;  Zukkertoppen  (named  from  a  remarkable  "sugar-loaf"  mountain 
near  it) ;  and  Holsteinborg. 

In  the  Northern  Inspectorate  come  the  settlements  of  £gedesminde  (the 
"  memory  of  Egede  "  the  missionary) ;  Christianshaab  and  Jakobshavn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  island  of  Disco ;  Godhavn,  on  Disco  Island, 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  North  Greenland ;  and  Upemavik  (lat.  72° 
50'  N.),  the  most  northerly  permanent  settlement  in  the  world.  In  all, 
the  Danish  colonies  of  Greenland  have  about  9500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
800  are  Danish  settlers,  the  rest  Eskimo.  Outside  the  Danish  territory 
there  are  probably  not  more  than  500  Eskimos,  living  along  the  coast  north 
of  Upemavik. 

4.  The  vegetation  of  even  the  most  favoured  spots  of  the  South  Greenland 
coast  is  scanty  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and  a  few 
dwarf  birches  and  willows  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  never  reaching  a 
greater  length  of  stem  than  three  or  four  feet.  The  products  exported  to 
Denmark  are  chiefly  sealskins,  whale  and  seal  oU,  eider  down,  and  "  cryolite," 
a  mineral  found  near  Frederikshaab,  in  South  Greenland,  from  which  the 
metal  aluminium  is  obtained. 

6.  During  the  long  winter  the  Greenland  colonists  are  shut  off  from  com- 
munication ixdth  Europe  by  the  ice  which  closes  the  fiords ;  but  in  summer, 
besides  the  regular  vessels  from  Denmark,  the  colonies  are  frequently  touched 
at  by  the  British  whaling  vessels.  These  ships,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Scottish  -porta  of  Dundee  and  Peterhead,  have  auxiliary  steam  power,  and 
pass  up  along  the  westem  coast  of  Greenland  in  early  summer,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  "  lane  "  and  "  lead  "  in  the  ice  which  then  covers  the  sea,  and 
kMping  a  constant  look-out  from  the  **  crow's  nest "  at  the  mast  head  for  the 
«pout  of  the  whale,  till  the  *'  north  water "  of  Baffin  Bay  is  reached ;  then 
they  cro*8s  over  to  the  American  side,  and  return  along  it  southward  to  the 
Atlantic  again  when  summer  has  ended. 
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BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.^ 

1.  The  Britiah  dominions  in  North  America  occupy  aU  the 
immense  area  of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  excepting  Green- 
land, and  the  Alaska  territory  which  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
They  thus  reach  across  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Alaska  territory  on  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  north- 
ward to  the  farthest  known  lands  of  Arctic  America  in  the  Icy  Sea. 
British  North  America,  then,  extends  over  a  space  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  all  Europe. 

Its  main  divisions,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  order,  are  (1)  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  (2)  Newfoundland. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  came  into  force  in  1867,  the 
formerly  separate  British  provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Seatiaj  and  New 
Brunswick,  were  joined  under  one  constitution,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  "  Dominion  of  Canada."  In  1869  the  right  of  government 
of  the  vast  fur-hmnting  grounds  of  Ruperf  s  Land  and  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory  was  purchased  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
were  placed  under  the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
re-named  the  North- West  Territory,  The  Company,  however,  con- 
tinues its  trading  operations  without  restriction,  and  retains  a  smaU 
space  round  each  of  its  stations.  The  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
Manitoba,  in  the  basin  of  the  Red  River,  was  formed  out  of  a  small 
part  of  this  territory  in  1870. 

In  the  following  year  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  also  joined  the  Dominion,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  added  in  1873,  so  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  now  includes  the  whole  of  the  British  North  American  pos- 
sessions, excepting  Newfoundland, 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  similar  to  that 

Area  In  sq.  miles.     PopoUtioiL 
1.  Dominion  of  Canada,  provinces  of,  Ontario 

Quebec     . 
New  Brnnswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Manitoba  . 

Prince  Edwaid  Island 
British  Colombia 
North-West  Territoxy 

Newfoondland 

British  North  Americas  3,510,592  4,630,500 

<  Excepting  the  Bermnda  Islands,  the  West  Indian  and  Central  >Unerican  poesessions. 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  execative  power  is  exercised  by  a  Qover- 
nor-General  appointed  hy  the  Grown,  the  legislative  authority  is  a 
Senate,  nominated  hy  the  Executive,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  by  the  people.  Each  province,  however,  under  its  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, has  a  separate  Parliament,  and  administers  its  own 
internal  affairs. 

CANADA  PROPER 

2.  Canada  proper,  the  territory  ceded  to  Britain  by  France  in 
1763,  occupies  the  northern  waterahed  of  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence &om  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  down  to  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  and  also  the  country  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  between  the 
United  States  boundary  marked  out  by  the  45th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude and  by  the  coast  of  Chaleur  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Canada  reaches  for  about  1300  miles  fiK)m  west  to 
east,  and  embraces  an  area  more  than  five  times  larger  than  that  of 
England. 

8.  Riven  and  Lakes. — Its  great  physical  feature  is  its  noble  river,  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  river  is  navigable  for 
the  laxgest  vessels  for  nearly  600  miles  up  from  the  sea  to  Montreal.  Above 
that  place  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids,  but  the  upward  navi- 
gation is  continued  by  canals,  which  unite  Montreal  with  Kingston,  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  many  steamers  are  busily  employed  in 
constant  traffic  Another  canal  carries  the  navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  past 
the  stupendous  falls  of  Niagara  (160  feet  high)  to  Lake  Erie ;  from  that  the 
channelB  named  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  lead  up  to  the  still  grander  expanses 
of  Huron  and  Michigan ;  finally,  ascending  the  St  Mary  River,  we  reach  Lake 
Superior,  the  greatest  of  all  fresh- water  lakes,  occupying  a  space  as  large  as 
Ireland.  Along  this  magnificent  waterway  (1291  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal)  vessels  of  1500  tons  now  bring  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the 
Western  United  States  for  consumption  in  Europe.  The  Saguenay,  the  St. 
Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  are  the  great  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
north  ;  the  Richelieu,  from  Lake  Champlain,  which  lies  within  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  chief  tributary  from  the  southward. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Canada  passes  between  the  extremes  of 
great  heat  in  summer  and  severe  winter  cold,  with  shoot  intervals  between 
these  seasons.  Yet  the  long  winter  has  generally  a  cloudless  sky  and  clear 
bracing  air.  The  climate  of  the  eastern  region  becomes  more  rigorous  as  it 
approaches  the  borders  of  Labrador,  along  the  coasts  of  which  the  icy  current 
from  Baffin  Bay  flows  southward ;  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  remains 
blocked  by  ice  for  about  five  months  ;  towards  the  west  the  climate  becomes 
much  milder,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  the  sledging  time  of  winter 
lasts  for  only  as  many  weeks  as  it  does  months  on  the  shores  of  the  Lower 
St  Lawrence ;  while  the  summer  is  so  hot  that  maize  ripens  in  the  open,  to- 
gether with  grapes,  melons,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  tomatoes. 

5.  Producta. — At  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans,  Canada 
was  covered  with  unbroken  forests,  and  though  much  land  has  been  cleared 
by  the  axe,  the  woods  of  pine,  maple,  beech,  and  oak  still  form  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  the  land.    The  cleared  districts  have  an  exceedingly 
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fertile  soil,  on  which  abundant  crops  of  the  same  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
as  we  have  in  England  are  raised. 

Round  Lake  Superior  the  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  copper ;  iron, 
coal,  lead,  granite,  and  marble  are  also  found  in  Canada ;  and  the  petroleum 
weDs  of  some  districts  are  remarkably  productiTe.  The  fisheries  also  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  and  its  neighbouring  waters,  are  among  the  most  vsln- 
able  in  the  world. 

6.  Divisioiui  and  People. — Canada  proper  consists  of  two  divisions, 
formerly  called  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  were  united  in  government 
previous  to  1867,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  "  Dominion,"  they  were  dis- 
associated, and  became  provinces  of  the  new  federation  under  the  names  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec 

The  province  of  Ontario  lies  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Ottawa  river, 
fronting  on  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Superior.  It  is  ike  most  important  part  of  British  North  America,  and  is 
thickly  settled  on  the  south,  along  the  river  and  the  lake  shores,  by  a  popu- 
lation which  is  mainly  of  British  descent,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Germans  and  Dutch.  The  northern  and  north-westem  parts  are  still  forest- 
covered. 

The  province  of  Quebec  occupies  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  valley  itself  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  country  north-east  of  the  Saguenay  is  almost  incapable  of 
cultivation  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  tiiere.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  in  great  part  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers  ;  they 
are  called  habitana  ;  many  of  them  speak  a  corrupt  French  dialect  and  keep 
up  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  they  are  Roman  Catholics  in  religion. 
Besides  these  there  remain  fa  few  Lidians — Chippeways,  Mohawks,  or  Iro- 
quois— some  of  them  settled  in  the  villages,  others  still  nomadic  hunters. 

7.  Indastries. — The  chief  industries  of  Canada  are  those  of  agriculture, 
stock-raising  and  dairy-farming  "lumbering"  or  timber  trade  and  forestry, 
shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  mining.  An  extensive  trade  is  maintained  with 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  exports  being  timber,  fish,  and  fun, 
with  dairy  produce  and  live  stock ;  meat  also  is  now  brou^t  in  quantitieB 
to  England.  When  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  in  winter,  the  outlet  of  trade 
is  by  railway  from  Montreal  to  Portland  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  is  at  Ottawa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  87  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  close  to  where  the  river  rushes 
over  the  splendid  cataract  called  the  Chaudi^re  Falls.  Montreal,  however,  is 
the  largest  city  of  Canada  (141,000).  It  has  extensive  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  from  it  the  magnificent  Victoria  tubular  bridge  canies  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada  across  the  ,St  Lawrence,  which  is  here  two  miles  wide. 
QtubeCf  the  capital  of  the  lower  province,  is  the  great  shipping  place  for  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  with  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Near  it  are  the  memorable  Plains  of  Abraham.  Toronlo,  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  local  capital  of  the  western  provinces  and 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Dominion,  possessing  a  university  and  numerous 
schools.  Three  lUvers  is  a  fiourishing  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice, 
about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

9.  The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  a  teiritoiy  about  half  the 
extent  of  England,  lies  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
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State  of  Maine,  and  has  an  eastern  coast-line  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  a  southern  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  runs  in  from 
the  Atlantic  to  form  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia. 

10.  Its  highlands  and  valleys  are  more  completely  covered  with  forest 
than  any  other  part  of  British  America.  Its  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
St.  John,  which  enters  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Blaine  and  flows 
south  to  the  Bay  of  Fondy ;  and  the  Ristigonche,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Qaebec  and  New  Brunswick,  flowing  east  to  Chaleur  Bay.  The 
climate  is  a  rigorous  one,  like  that  of  Quebec. 

11.  The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  partly  Acadians,  or  descendants  of 
old  French  settlers,  Anglo-Americans,  and  British,  besides  a  few  remaining 
Indians.  Lumbering,  farming,  flshing,  and  shipbuilding  are  the  characteristic 
industries  here,  as  in  Eastern  Canada.    Frederietonf  on  the  St.  John  River,  is 

*  the  seat  of  local  government  of  the  province  and  the  university  town ;  but  St. 
John,  at  the  month  of  the  river,  is  the  commercial  capital. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

12.  The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia^  nearly  severed  from  New 
Brunswick  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Cape  Breton  Islcmd,  separated 
firom  the  latter  on  its  north  side  by  the  narrow  Gut  of  Canso,  form 
another  province  of  the  Dominion.  They  may  be  compared  in 
joint  area  to  Scotland  south  of  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
have,  like  it,  a  much  broken  coast-line  ;  the  island  of  Cape  ^eton 
especially  being  nearly  divided  by  the  long  Gulf  of  Bras  d'Or. 

13.  The  province  is  a  most  important  one,  especially  on  account  of  its 
mineral  weal& ;  both  divisions  of  it  have  extensive  coal-mines ;  iron  and 
gyjMum  are  also  very  abundant.  Coming  within  the  influence  of  the  warm 
Gidf  Stream,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  milder  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  inland  provinces.  Its  cod,  mackerel,  and  salmon  fisheries  rank 
next  in  value  to  those  of  Newfoundland. 

14.  The  people  are  of  various  origin,  French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Anglo-American,  there  being  also  a  few.  Indians  and  negroes,  the  descendants 
of  escaped  slaves. 

The  capital,  HaZifax,  on  the  south-east  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
possesses  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  the  chief  British  naval  station  in  North 
America.  It  carries  on  a  large  business  also  in  coal  and  shipbuilding. 
Sydney,  the  chief  place  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  has  also  a  good  harbour. 

15.  The  Mctgdalen  Islands,  a  small  group  near  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  are  inhabited  by  about  2000  fishers.  Sable  Island,  90  miles 
out  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  formed  of  sand-hills,  and 
rises  on  a  dangerous  bank,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

1 6.  This  island,  which  is  about  the  same  size  as  our  English 
county  of  Norfolk,  lies  in  the  wide  southern  bay  of  the  Qulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
by  Northumberland  Strait. 
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It  was  foimerlj  called  St.  John,  but  its  name  was  changed  in  honour  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

17.  Its  coasts  present  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  and  are  deeply  indented. 
Large  portions  of  its  surface  have  been  cleared  of  their  original  forests,  and 
its  fertile  soil  yields  far  more  grain  and  vegetables  than  its  inhabitants  require. 
Its  fisheries  are  also  very  profitable.  People  of  Bcotch  descent  are  most 
numerous.    Charlotte  Toum,  its  little  capital,  is  a  busy  trading  place. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY. 

18.  By  this  name  ib  now  understood  all  the  vast  region  of 
North  America  through  which  the  trading  stations  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  are  scattered.  It  extends  from  the  boimdarj  of  the' 
United  States  away  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  inner 
watershed  of  Labrador  westward  to  the  heights  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  area  is  nearly  thirty  times  that  of  Qreat  Britain. 

19.  The  greater  part  of  this  huge  territory  is  occupied  by  prairies  and  inter- 
minable forests,  which  reach  away  north  to  the  limit  of  tree-growth,  when  the 
landscape  changes  to  that  of  a  monotonous  stony  or  mossy  waste  of  frozen  soil, 
resembling  that  of  the  Siberian  Tundras.  This  arctic  belt  is  named  the 
**  Barren  Grounds,"  in  contrast  to  the  more  southerly  r^on,  where  fur-bearing 
animals— foxes,  wolves,  beavers,  bears,  and  otters — ^moose  and  rein-deer,  besides 
an  immense  variety  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  in  the  forests  and  prairies. 

20.  The  North-west  Territory  is  also  eminently  characterised  by  great 
rivers  and  lakes  and  swamps.  Its  greatest  river  is  the  Mcukenzie,  whose 
chief  tributaries,  the  Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Liard,  flow  down  to  it  from,  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Its  channel  also  expands  in  the  great  lakes  of  Athabasca, 
the  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes.  The  Mackenzie  and  its  lakes  are 
closed  by  ice  for  more  than  half  the  year  (October  till  June).  The  Bade  or 
Great  Fish  River  drains  the  north-eastern  country  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
but  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  region,  formerly  known  as  Rupert's 
Land  (a  name  given  in  honour  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Company  in  1670),  lies  in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson  Bay. 
Largest  of  these  is  the  NeUon,  the  head  streams  of  which  are  the  Saskat- 
chewan rivers,  which  flow  down  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  form  Lake 
Winnipeg,  from  which  the  N^on  issues. 

The  Churchill  is  also  an  important  river  of  the  Hudson  Bay  drainage, 
canning  to  it  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Woolaston  and  Deer  Lakes.  These 
great  rivers  and  lakes,  with  their  many  tributaries,  form  a  network  of  high- 
ways throughout  this  vast  territory,  and  long  journeys  are  accomplished  by 
their  means  by  the  traders,  who  carry  their  bark  canoes  from  one  stream  to 
another  by  the  "  portages  "  at  the  points  where  they  approach  one  another 
most  closely. 

21.  The  thinly-scattered  population  of  the  north-west  territory  consists  of 
European  settlers,  of  half-breeds,  and  of  Indians  belonging  to  a  multitude  of 
small  tribes,  those  of  the  Chippeways,  Blackfeet,  and  Crees  being  the  most 
considerable.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  stations 
or  "  forts  "  dotted  over  the  wide  region,  and  used  as  depots  for  collecting  the 
furs  trapped  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Fori 
York,  on  a  marshy  site  near  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  surrounded  with 
forests  of  stunted  pine.    The  Company's  ships  reach  this  place  from  En^^d 
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in  Angnst,  when  tlie  sea  is  free  of  ioe,  bringing  stores  and  provisions  for  the 
forts,  and  they  load  with  fUrs,  and  leave  again  for  home  in  September,  when 
the  ice  begins  to  close  the  bay  again.  The  constmction  of  the  Cuiadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  agricnltnral  advantages  held  ont  by  the  fertile  belt, 
have  recently  attracted  mnmerous  European  settlers.  Among  the  incipient 
towns  of  the  territory  are  Regina,  Prince  Albert,  Calgary,  and  Victoria,  A 
revolt,  headed  by  a  French  half-breed,  has  not  been  able  to  check  the  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country. 

MANITOBA. 

22.  This  province  (about  the  size  of  the  British  islands)  has  for 
its  nucleus  the  old  Red  River  Settlement,  a  colony  which  was 
begun  in  181 1.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  within  the  southern 
fertile  belt  oT  the  North-west  Territory  immediately  adjoining  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  includes  part  of  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Assiniboine  and  of  the  Red  River,  which  flows  from 
the  United  States  northward  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  a  prairie 
country  with  a  rich  soil,  and  its  pastures  are  admirably  adapted 
for  sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  which  are  its  chief  industries.  The 
severe  winter  season,  however,  lasts  for  five  months. 

23.  Its  seat  of  government  is  at  Winnipeg,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Red 
River  and  the  Assiniboine,  and  close  to  the  old  Fort  Garry.  The  early 
settlers  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  were  from  the  Scottish  Highlands,  who 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  hunters  from  the  North- 
west Territory  and  Canada.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  at  the 
present  day  is  half-breed  and  Indian.  That  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  which  extends  from  Lake  Superior  to  Manitoba  has  recently  been 
completed,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a  considerable  inflow  of  settlers. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

24.  Until  the  year  1858  all  the  western  region  of  the  present 
Canadian  Dominion,  extending  from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains over  the  high  ranges  and  plateaus  down  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  in  49**  to  latitude  60° 
N.,  including  also  the  large  island  surveyed  in  1762  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  was  held  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  under  lease 
from  the  British  Crown.  In  that  year  the  two  colonies  of  British 
Columbia,  or  the  mainland  region,  and  of  Vancouver  Island  were 
formed.  These  two  were  amalgamated  into  one  colony  in  1867, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
joined  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  1871. 

25.  British  Columbia  is  a  region  of  great  extent,  nearly  as  large  as  France. 
Most  of  it  lies  on  the  high  broken  plateau  that  stretches  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges.  The  coast-Une  is  indented  with 
deep  "  fiords,''  like  those  of  N'orway,  and  the  interior  is  traversed  by  the  deep 
ravines  in  which  the  Fraser  river  and  its  tributary  the  Thcmpton,  as  well  as 
the  Skeena  or  Simpson  and  Stikine  rivers,  find  their  way  down  to  the  Western 
Ocean.  Its  mountain  ranges  and  slopes  are  covered  with  pine  forest,  affording 
magnificent  timber ;  between  the  ranges  on  the  plateau  there  are  wide  grassy 
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prairies.  The  climate,  though  milder  than  that  of  Canada  in  the  lower  yallejB, 
is  seYere  in  the  higher  levels ;  frost  and  snow  reign  there  for  half  the  year,  and 
the  snmmer  climate  is  very  variable. 

Vancouver  Island  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  is  formed  by  a  high  pine- 
covered  mountain  ridge  descending  by  the  walls  ofvfiords  and  inlets  to  the 
rocky  coast.  The  group  called  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  also  belongs  to 
the  province. 

26.  The  colony  owes  its  importance  mainly  to  the  discovery  of  gold  along 
the  banks  of  the  Eraser  river,  and  to  the  extensive  coal-mines  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Its  population,  however,  is  still  very  small,  amounting  to  75,000 
souls,  including  about  26,000  aboriginal  Indians  in  a  number  of  tribes,  the 
Selish  and  Loucheux  beiog  the  largest. 

VictoricL,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  t&e  chief  town 
of  the  colony,  and  the  seaport  of  the  island.  New  1Fes6minMer,  on  the 
Eraser  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  most  considerable 
place  on  the  nuunland.  The  Eraser  is  navigable  to  this  point  for  large  vessels, 
and  smaller  river  steamers  can  pass  upward  for  158  miles  to  ffqpe, 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

27.  The  iflland  of  Newfoundland  forms  a  Britisb  province,  dis- 
tinct as  yet  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  its  government 
extends  over  the  mainland  coast  strip  of  Labrador. 

Newfoundland,  so  named  from  its  having  been  re-discovered  by 
Cabot  in  1497,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador  by  the 
difficult  passage  called  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle,  which  is  only  ten  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  It  encloses  the  GuK  of  St  Lawrence 
on  the  east,  and  its  remaining  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  area  is  about  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  Scotland,  and,  like  that 
country,  its  coasts  have  many  deep  bays  and  inlets. 

28.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  rounded  lulls  called 
*'  tolts,"  swamps,  bare  mossy  tracts,  and  woods  of  pine  and  birch ;  and  its 
climate  is  rigorous  and  severe,  especially  along  the  north  and  east  coasts,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  ice  which  is  brought  down  by  the  Labrador  current  from 
the  Greenland  seas,  and  the  dense  fogs  which  rise  when  the  cold  current  meets 
the  warm  Gulf  Stream  from  the  south.  In  the  interior,  however,  the  climate 
is  more  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Grand  River 
affords  accommodation  for  a  hundred  thousand  settlers. 

29.  The  cod-fisheries  on  the  vast  submarine  bank,  400  miles  long,  which 
extends  south-east  from  the  island,  are  the  greatest  and  most  important  in  the 
world.  They  constitute  the  wealth  and  give  employment  to  almost  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  for  the  most  part  along  the  south-east  coast.  jS^^  JiAn% 
on  the  coast  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  is  the  capital,  the  port  and  com- 
mercial town  of  the  island.  The  British  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  touches 
American  land  first  at  **  Heart's  Content "  in  Trinity  Bay,  one  of  the  inlets 
which  divides  off  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  and  is  carried  across  the  south 
of  the  island  to  Placentia  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  mainland. 

30.  The  Labrador  coast  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  world, 
but  affords  good  harbours,  so  that  the  valuable  seal,  whale,  and  salmon  and 
herring  fisheries  of  its  seas  can  be  busily  prosecuted  in  the  summer  months. 
The  few  permanent  stations  on  its  rocky  coast  are  occupied  by  people  who, 
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when  they  are  not  occupied  in  the  fishery,  employ  themselves  in  the  capture 
of  tor  animals  during  the  long  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
inhabitants  are  Eskimos,  among  whom  the  Moravians  keep  up  the  mission 
settlements  of  Hopedale,  Zoar,  Nain,  Okak,  Hebron,  and  Ramah. 

81.  The  island  of  Aniicosti  (a  political  dependency  of  Quebec)  has  no 
inhabitants  save  the  keepers  of  its  lighthouse,  for  its  8150  square  miles  of 
sur&ce  present  only  rocky  hiUs  and  swamps.  Off  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland the  islets  of  JSt.  Pierre  and  MiqiteloU'Langlade  belong  to  France, 
and  ai«  well  peopled  by  fishers. 

32.  The  arctic  coasts  of  America,  and  the  archipelago  of  islands 
which  extends  beyond  closely  packed  round  by  thick  ice-floes  that 
fill  the  straits  and  channels  between  them,  are  of  no  value  or  in- 
terest excepting  that  each  point  along  their  shores  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  hardiest  exploits  of  the  voyagers  who  discovered  them 
during  the  long-continued  attempts  to  find  a  navigable  north-west 
passage  to  the  Pacifia  The  sole  human  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  this  dreary  region  are  a  few  wandering  fEunilies  of  Eskimo, 
who  live  in  huts  of  snow-blocks,  travel  about  in  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs,  live  on  the  flesh  of  the  seal,  and  clothe  themselves  with  its 
skin. 

ALASKA. 

1.  The  great  promontory  of  western  Arctic  America  nearest 
Asia,  marked  ofiTby  the  141st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  coast-land  extending  southward  along  the  Pacific  to 
about  the  parallel  of  54"  N.,  with  its  dependent  islands,  was  for- 
merly the  hunting-ground  of  a  Russian  fur  company.  In  1867, 
however,  this  great  region,  which  extends  over  an  area  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  England,  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Alaska  Territory. 

2.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  forest  country,  excepting  along  the  bare 
froien  lands  next  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  for  animals 
and  for  the  sea-otters  of  its  coasts.  Gold,  as  well  as  coal  and  other  useful 
minerals,  have  been  discovered.  The  great  river  Yukon,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  part  of  Briti^  Columbia,  passes  through  the  midst  of  it. 

8.  Its  inhabitants  include  only  about  250  whites  (Americans  and  Rus- 
sians), most  of  whom  live  in  the  settlement  of  Sitka  or  New  Archangel,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Baranov,  one  of  the  southern  coast  group. 
Inuit  or  Eskimo,  Aleutian  Islanders  and  American  Indians,  form  the  rest  of 
the  scanty  population. 

4.  The  long  chain  of  the  AUtUian  Islands  extends  the  line  of  the  Alaska 
peninsula  round  the  south  of  Bering  Sea  towards  the  coast  of  Kamtchatka. 
These  islands  are  about  sixty  in  number,  and  are  all  of  volcanic  formation, 
craggy  and  desolate,  their  rigorous  climate  forbidding  the  growth  of  any  laiger 
vegetation  than  stunted  bushes,  grass,  and  lichens.  The  seas  round  them 
abound  in  seals,  sea-otters,  and  fish.  Their  inhabitants,  who  are  very  few  in 
numbers,  are  of  Kamtchatkian  origin.  The  largest  islands  are  Unalashka, 
Umnak,  Atcha,  and  Atta,  the  last  being  nearest  to  Asia. 
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UNITED  STATES.^ 

1.  Extent. — The  republic  of  the  United  States  lb  by  far  the 
moet  populouB,  wealthy,  and  progressive  country  of  all  the  New 
World.  It  occupies  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent^  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of 
Alaska)  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  between  Canada  on  the 
north  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  reaching  across  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  boundary  towards  the  Canadian 
Dominion  passes  through  the  Haro  or  northern  channel  of  the  Strait 
of  San  Joan  de  Fuca,  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  along 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  Lake  Superior;  then  midway 
through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  down 
that  river  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  an  irregular  boundary  which 
separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maine, 
terminating  at  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  In  the  south  the  Mexican 
frontier  runs  from  the  Pacific  coast,  northward  of  the  peninsula  of 
California,  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  it  follows  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  From  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  the  breadth  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  2600  miles  ;  and  from  north  to  south  the 
country  extends  through  24  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  1700 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  best  compared  with  that  of  Europe  itself, 
or  to  fifty  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

2.  Physioal  Features. — The  surface  of  the  United  States 
naturally  divides  itself  into  four  great  regions — ^viz.  the  Atlantic 
highland  and  plain  in  the  east,  the  central  Mississippi  valley,  the 
western  highland,  and  the  Pacific  slope. 

8.  (1.)  The  Atlantic  section  includes  the  curving  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
MoufUainSf  which  extend  from  the  St.  Lawrence  south-westward  towards  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico.  Their  highest  point  is  in  the  seaward  ridge  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  near  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  chain.  Black  Dome  Moun- 
tain, the  summit,  is  6707  feet  high.  The  gradual  slope  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  sea  is  named  the  Atlantic  plain ;  it  varies  in  vidth  from  being  a  mere 
strip  of  coast  in  the  north  to  a  breadth  of  800  miles  in  the  south.  The  drain- 
age of  this  division  is  mainly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  most  important 
rivers  being  the  Hudson^  which  reaches  the  sea  at  New  York ;  the  Delattxure, 
flowiilg  into  the  bay  of  its  name  past  Philadelphia ;  the  Suaqitehanna  and 
Potomac,  entering  the  spacious  inlet  of  Chesapedce  Bay ;  the  Jtoanoke,  Cape 
Fear  River,  SanUe,  Savannah,  and  AUamaha, 

Though  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone,  this  section  has  a  variety  of  climate, 
colder  on  the  north  and  warmer  towards  the  south ;  its  winters  colder  than 
those  of  the  Pacific  slopes  of  the  continent  in  the  same  latitudes.    Its  natural 

Area  in  aq.  miles.     Population. 

1  United  States,  main  division  (1880)  .       8,008,400  60,413.000 

Alaska  territory 6n,890  S5,000 

8.585,790  50,447,000 
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resonrces  and  wealth  lie  mainly  in  its  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  in  its  timber- 
yielding  woods,  its  fertile  soil,  its  navigable  rivers,  water  power,  and  generally 
advantageous  situation  for  commerce.  It  has  thns  become  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  mannfEustoring  industry  of  the  States,  and  is  likewise  busy  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce. 

4.  (2.)  The  central  region  is  an  immense  valley  or  basin,  reaching  from 
th«  long  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  across  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  occupying  fully  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.  In 
general  it  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  **  Height  of  Land,"  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  States  next  the  British  Possessions,  to  where  it  meiges  in  the 
low  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south.  Much  of  it  is  undulating  and 
some  parts  are  hilly,  especially  where  the  Washita  and  Ozark  hills  run  out 
eastward  from  the  western  highland  towards  the  Mississippi. 

The  Jliississippi-Miasouri,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  drains 
this  broad  central  basin  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  main  tribu- 
tary, the  Missouri,  rises  in,  and  receives  its  tributaries  from,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  has  a  course  of  nearly  8000  miles  before  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 
The  latter  more  voluminous  river  has  a  shorter  course  from  a  cluster  of  small 
lakes  not  far  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  great  affluent  of  the  united  river 
frt>m  the  east  is  the  Ohio;  and  frt>m  the  west  the  Arkansas  and  Ited  River 
are  the  largest  of  those  which  flow  to  it  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  slope.  The 
Mississippi  itself  is  navigable  for  1200  miles  upward  finom  the  sea  to  the  Falls 
of  St  Anthony  in  45**  N.,  but  each  of  its  main  tributaries  also  affords  a  water- 
way for  commerce.  Several  large  rivers  also  find  their  way  south  independ- 
ently to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Appdla- 
chicola  and  Mobile^  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Brazos  and  Colorado^ 
with  the  boundary  river,  the  Rio  Orande  del  NorUy  westward  of  it.  The 
climate  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  excessive — ^the 
summers  being  hot  and  sultry,  the  winters  cold  with  heavy  snows;  but 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  climate  becomes  semi-tropical,  and  the  winters 
mild  and  pleasant. 

Rich  natural  prairie  land  is  characteristic  of  all  the  central  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  so  that  its  great  industry,  now  that  it  has  been  occupied  by 
civilised  men,  is  that  of  agriculture.  In  the  north  wheat  and  maize  are  the 
chief  crops ;  in  the  southern  region,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  the  charac- 
teristic products  of  the  lowlands,  indeed  this  is  the  greatest  cotton-growing 
region  in  the  world.  The  northern  region  is  also  to  some  extent  forest-covered, 
and  it  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  Atlantic  slope, 
manufactures  are  rapidly  extending. 

Towards  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  a  belt  of  dry 
country,  deficient  in  rainfall,  is  reached.  Much  of  it  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rivers  is  sterile,  and  the  southern  portion  of  it  has  been  named  the 
"American  Desert." 

5.  (8.)  The  western  highland  includes  the  grand  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  chain,  with  the  broad  plateau 
region  which  extends  between  them. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  great  water-parting  of  the  United  States. 
Towards  the  east,  as  we  have  seen,  they  send  off  great  tributaries  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Towards  the  west  the  two  great  rivers  which  descend  to  the  Pacific 
from  these  heights  are  the  Oregon  or  Columbia^  on  the  north,  flowing  across 
the  plateau  and  down  through  Uie  Cascade  range  with  rapid  current ;  and  the 
Colorado,  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  most  remarkable  "  cafion,"  or  narrow 
goige  in  the  plateau,  through  which  it  rushes,  several  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  general  level  of  the  country,  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

These  two  rivers  thus  mark  out  a  northern  and  a  southern  basin  in  the 
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plateau  region  of  the  western  highland :  a  third  division  between  these  two  is 
known  as  the  "  Great  Bonn  of  Utah,"  and  has  the  Great  Salt  Lake  for  its 
central  point.  All  this  highland  region  within  the  enclosing  mountains  is 
characterised  by  drought  and  sterility,  so  that  the  most  of  it  is  Talueless  for 
agriculture ;  but,  as  if  in  compensation  for  this,  it  is  exceedingly  rich  iu  mines 
of  silver  and  gold,  so  that  mining  is  the  great  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 

6.  (4.)  The  Pacific  slope  descends  to  the  ocean  from  the  crests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  over  the  lower  elevations  and  coast  hills, 
which  enclose  between  them  the  great  valley  of  California,  with  its  port  of  San 
Frandsco,  and  the  valleys  of  Oregon.  The  slope  averages  150  miles  in  width. 
Vast  forests  cover  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  the  great  Wellingtonia 
pines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  hugest  trees  in  the  world.  Gold,  silver,  and 
quicksilver  are  abundant  in  California,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  coast  valley 
yields  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  There  mining;  agriculture,  and 
forestry  are  the  leading  industries  of  this  division,  with  the  outward  commerce 
that  rises  from  these,  and  which  is  facilitated  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

The  climate  here  differs  from  that  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  slope  in 
being  generally  milder  and  in  being  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  rainy  winter 
and  the  dry  summer. 

7.  People.— We  have  sketched  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  in 
a  former  chapter,  and  have  shown  how  its  Atlantic  borders  were  peopled  by 
settlers  from  almost  every  country  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  peace  had  been  established  between  England  and  the  independent 
States  in  1815  that  immigration  to  this  part  of  America  began  to  flow  on  a 
great  scale.  The  funines  of  the  following  years  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
immigration  from  Germany,  and  from  that  time  onward  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  population  has  kept  on  flowing  into  the  United  States.  The  numbos 
of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1880  was 
150,000  :  in  the  ten  years  between  1860  and  1870  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
nearly  4^  millions.  Though  the  population  thus  increased  mainly  by  addi- 
tions from  many  nations,  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  colonists  and  a 
great  part  of  those  who  arrived  later  were  British,  so  that  the  English  language 
and  English  customs  became  those  of  the  new  country.  Perhaps  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  climate,  however,  an  American  type  of  men  has  been 
developed  in  the  United  States  from  the  European  stock,  possessing  character- 
istics of  feature  and  mode  of  thought  which  enable  it  to  be  dttriy  distin- 
guished from  the  British.  We  have  also  already  touched  upon  the  history  of 
African  slavery  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  events  which  led  to  its 
abolition  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  amendment  of  the  original  con- 
stitution, by  which  all  fonner  slaves  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citLsen- 
ship.  Out  of  the  whole  population  in  1880,  48)  millions  were  white  men 
and  6,581,000  **  men  of  colour,"  or  people  of  African  origin.  The  Indian 
aborigines  within  the  limits  of  the  States  had  at  that  date  been  reduced  to 
822,000,  and  all  the  remnants  of  their  tribes  are  now  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Though  the  numbers  of  these 
Indian  aborigines  have  been  very  greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  con- 
flicts with  the  ever-advancing  tide  of  white  men,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  they 
were  by  no  means  a  numerous  race.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  immigration  of  Chinese  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States. 
In  1880  their  numbers  had  reached  105,000. 

8.  Religion  and  Education. — As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
grants  perfect  equality  to  all  creeds  and  religions,  nearly  all  the  sects  and 
denominations  existing  in  Europe  are  represented ;  the  most  numerous  bodies, 
however,  are  those  of  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  Method- 
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ists,  Baptists,  and  Congregatioiialists.  Education  is  general,  and  every  effort 
is  made  by  Gtoyemment  to  promote  it ;  .yet,  owing  to  the  recent  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  constant  influx  of  numbers  of  uneducated  emigrants,  a  large 
proportion  of  people  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  still  exists. 
There  are  180  coUeges  for  training  in  general  knowledge  or  particular  pro- 
fessions, the  oldest  of  all  being  the  Harvard  University  of  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts,  which  dates  from  the  year  1636. 

9.  Government. — By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  the  government  of  the  nation  is  entrusted  to  three  separate  authorities ; 
the  executive  power,  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
aided  in  his  administration  by  a  Cabinet  of  ministen ;  the  legislative,  resting 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the 
judicial,  the  supreme  court,  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  crinUnal  law, 
holding  annual  session  at  Washington. 

In  1878  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided  for  military  pur- 
poses into  eleven  departments,  but  the  standing  army  is  limited  to  25,000, 
and  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  round 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  Indians.  The  naval  force  includes 
140  vessels,  and  the  navy  yards  lie  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

10.  Division. — ^The  political  division  of  the  country  is  into  38  StcUes,  8 
oigamsed  TerrUories,  and  an  Indian  Territory ;  the  Distriei  of  Cfolumbia, 
which  surrounds  the  capital  city  of  Washington,  and  the  separate  Territory 
of  Alaska,  Each  of  the  States  has  a  separate  constitution,  which  is  of  the  same 
form  in.  all  of  them,  a  governor  and  legislature  administering  their  internal  afiairs. 
Each  returns  two  senaton  and  a  number  of  representatives  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Union  proportioned  to  the  population  at  the  latest  census.  The  organised 
Territories  are  l^ose  portions  of  the  tu  western  region  which  have  not  yet 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  States ;  they  are  represented  in  Congress,  however, 
by  one  delegate  from  each.  The  immense  extent  of  land  within  the  boundu^ 
of  the  United  States  which  is  not  3ret  inhabited  or  cultivated  is  held  to  be 
national  property,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress ;  this  public  domain  is  sur- 
veyed and  divided  for  the  purposes  of  sale  into  '*  townships "  of  six  miles 
square,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  "  sections." 

These  States  and  Territories  may  be  more  conveniently  classified  according 
to  their  geographical  position  into  four  groups,  corresponding  to  the  four 
natural  divisions  of  the  country  previously  described — ^viz.  the  Allantic  States, 
the  Central  States,  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  western  highland,  and  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

11.  (1.)  The  Atlantic  States. — This  group  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows : — 

Maine. 


A.  The  New  England  States 


B.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut, 
f  New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

Delaware. 
C  (District  of  Colombia.) 
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(7.  The  South  Atlantic  States 


Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Florida. 


12.  Some  physical  featnres  are  common  to  the  whole  group  of  the  AtUmtic 
States.  Nearly  throughout  its  extent  we  find  first  a  level  sandy  plain,  extend- 
ing from  the  seaboard  into  the  interior ;  then  forther  inland  a  rolling  hilly 
belt  called  the  middle  region,  which  in  turn  rises  into  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  system  of  mountains.  There  are,  however,  marked  differences 
between  the  divisions  of  the  group.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  difference  of 
latitude  between  the  extremities  of  the  group  north  and  south  introduces  a 
wide  variation  of  climate.  The  northern  division,  or  that  of  the  New  Enghmd 
States,  belongs  to  the  colder  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  the  southern  to  its 
warmer  belt.  The  ice  formed  during  the  hard  winter  in  Maine  and  its  sur- 
rounding States  is  very  acceptable  in  the  warm  winterless  southern  States  of 
Carolina  and  Florida ;  cotton,  rice,  and  oranges,  which  will  not  grow  in  the 
New  England  States,  flourish  in  the  southern  division.  In  the  New  Iki^^d 
division  the  forests  and  the  rapid  streams,  giving  abundant  water-power,  have 
made  "lumbering"  and  shipbuilding  the  characteristic  industries  of  that 
section ;  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Middle  States  again,  and  their  easy  com- 
munication through  fine  harbours  on  the  Atlantic,  and  by  river  and  canal  and 
railway  with  the  western  interior,  have  rendered  mining^  manufacturings  and 
commerce  the  great  occupation  of  that  division ;  while  the  warm  climate  and 
wide  coast  plains  of  the  southern  division  give  it  pre-eminent  advantages  for 
agriculture,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  has  become  its 
distinctive  industry. 

13.  The  Atlantic  States,  being  the  oldest  settled  and  most  densely  peopled 
region  of  the  country,  include  the  greater  number  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Boston^  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  named  in  honour  of  some  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  frt>m  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  great 
city  of  the  New  England  division.  It  ranks  second  in  foreign  commerce^ 
and  is  specially  distinguished  as  the  literary  metropolis,  and  for  its  great 
public  libraries  and  schools.  The  manufacturing  town  of  Providence^  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  second  place  in  importance  in  the  New  En^and 
division. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  States,  however,  are  those  in  which  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  raised  the  greatest  centres  of  population.  Foremost  of 
these  is  New  Vorkf  the  great  business  emporium  of  the  New  World,  second 
only  in  commercial  importance  to  London.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson,  on  the  narrow  island  of  Manhattan.  Bound  its  magnificent  harbour 
of  New  York  Bay,  enclosed  between  Long  and  Staten  Islands,,  the  suburbs  of 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  CfUy,  and  Hohoken  have  risen  into  great  cities.  Two-thirds 
of  the  imports  brought  into  the  United  States  enter  here.  Broadway,  in 
New  York,  is  a  grand  street  of  miles  in  length,  lined  with  great  hotels  and 
splendid  buildings  of  marble  and  iron ;  and  the  Central  Park  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  pleasure-gardens.  Philadelphia^  on  the  Delaware  River  in  Pennsylvania, 
comes  next  to  New  York  in  population,  and  its  manufactures  exceed  those  of 
any  other  town  of  the  United  States  in  value.  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  a  great  commercial  city  and  seaport.  The  small  district 
of  Columbia,  on  the  Potomac  River,  enclosed  within  the  State  of  BCaryland,  is 
a  political  territory  surrounding  the  city  of  Washington,  the  capittJ  of  the 
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United  States,  where  the  public  buildings  are  situated  in  which  all  the  public 
business  of  the  government — ^legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — is  conducted. 
Besides  these  four  great  centres  of  population  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
we  may  note  the  manufkcturing  town  of  Netoarkt  in  New  Jersey ;  PUUburgh 
and  Allegfiany,  the  centres  of  the  coal-mining  region  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  most  extensive  ironworks,  foundries,  and  glassworks  in  the  United  States ; 
Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  New  York  State,  where  the  great  canal  from  the 
lake  to  the  Hudson  River  begins  ;  Albany,  also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  canal  to  Lake  Erie 
terminates ;  and  EocheaUr,  in  the  same  state,  possessing  the  most  extensive 
fruit  and  ornamental  tree  nurseries  in  the  world. 

The  Southern  Atlantic  States,  being  more  purely  agricultural,  have  few 
very  laige  towns.  Of  these  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  tide- 
water of  the  James  River,  is  the  most  important,  containing  extensive  tobacco 
factories  and  warehouses.  Charleston,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
chief  port  of  this  division. 

14.  (2.)  The  Central  Growp  of  States  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions ;  that  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  that  of  the  South 
Central  or  Gulf  States,  as  follows  : — 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


North  Central  States 


South  Central  States 


15.  The  whole  region  embraced  by  this  group  of  States  has  the 'general 
character  of  level  or  undulating  land,  at  no  very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  except  where  it  appro^hes  the  Alleghany  mountain  system,  and  forms 
a  wide  plateau  of  moderate  elevation.  The  northern  division  is  rich  in  natural 
advantages  of  fertile  soU,  great  deposits  of  valuable  minerals,  extensive  forests, 
and  ready  means  of  communication,  either  by  the  great  lakes  which  form  their 
boundary  on  the  north,  or  by  the  vast  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  their 
great  affluents.  Agriculture  and  grazing,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing are  thus  widely-spread  industries  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  they 
export  enormous  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  bacon,  bee^  cheese,  salt, 
wool,  copper,  and  timber.  In  the  southern  division  the  warmer  and  moister 
climate  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  render  it  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  these 
staples  has  become  characteristic  of  the  Gulf  States.  Mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, though  of  secondary  importance,  are  also  being  developed. 

16.  The  three  great  towns  of  the  North  Central  States  are  those  of  St.  Louis 
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on  the  Mississippi,  a  little  south  of  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri ;  Ckkago 
in  Illinois,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  city  whose  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  commercial  importance  is  unparalleled ;  and  Qindnnaiit  a  great 
and  prosperous  commercial  city  on  the  Ohio. 

Louiaville  in  Kentucky,  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  State  of  Ohio^ 
Milwaukee  a  great  wheat  market  in  Wisconsin,  and  Detroit  in  Michigan,  with 
the  best  harbour  of  any  on  the  great  lakes,  are  other  places  of  importance  in 
this  division. 

The  metropolis  of  the  Gulf  States  is  New  Orleans  in  Louisiana,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton  market 
in  all  the  world. 

17.  (3.)  The  third  group  embraces  the  States  and  Territories 
which  extend  from  the  plains  west  of  the  MissLssippi  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  plateau  lands  beyond.  They  may  be 
divided,  according  to  natural  features,  as  follows  : — 


The  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Plains. 


The  States  and  Territories  op  the 
RocKT  Mountain  Region. 


Texas. 

Indian  Tenitory. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

Dakota  Territory. 

Colorado. 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

Wyoming  „ 

Montana  ,, 


18.  The  region  embraced  by  the  States  lying  along  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  described  generally  as  undxdat- 
ing,  treeless,  and  grass-covered,  sloping  very  gradually  from  the  mountains 
towards  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  Ihese  enormous  grass  plains  afford  rich 
pasturage,  so  that  cattle-grazing  is  the  leading  industry.  Texas  especially 
possesses  immense  wealth  of  catUe  and  horses.  The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
rising  high  above  sea-level,  has  a  cool  and  remarkably  dry  climate ;  its  valleys 
also  afford  fine  pastures ;  but  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal  in  the  mountains  themselves  make  mining  the  great  occupation  of  this 
division.  The  scenery  of  this  mountain  region,  its  giant  pMks  and  deep 
gorges,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  basin  of  the  Yellowstone, 
an  upper  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  so  many  natural  wonders  are  presented, 
that  a  section  of  the  mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  perpetuity  as  a  **  national  park."  Within  its  indosure 
are  innumerable  boiling  springs  and  geysers,  many  grand  waterfalls,  deep 
cafions  or  goi^ges,  beautiful  lakes,  and  high  mountain  peaks. 

19.  (4.)  The  fourtb  group  of  States  and  Territories  embraces  the 
region  which  extends  from  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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r  California. 

Nevada. 

Oregon. 
Pacific  States  asd  Tsrritobies.  -|  Washington  Territory. 

Idaho  „ 

i  Utah  „ 

L  Arizona  „ 

20.  The  greater  part  of  this  group  occupies  the  hroad  high  plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  supported  between 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains 
along  the  Pacific  side.  It  has  two  strongly-contrasted  natural  divisions :  that 
of  the  dry,  almost  rainless,  plateau  lands,  most  of  which  present  an  aspect  of 
complete  barrenness  or  desert  covered  with  sage-brush ;  and  of  the  well-watered 
Pacific  dope  with  its  forest-covered  hills.  The  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
in  metals  of  any  in  the  globe,  abounding  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  coal,  and 
many  other  valuable  minerals.  The  forests  of  the  outer  mountain  slopes  afford 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber.  The  most  wealthy  and  populous  of  the 
States  of  this  region  is  that  of  California,  for  it  has  not  only  immense  mineral 
wealth,  but  the  fertile  soil  of  its  valleys  is  most  favourable  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  production  of  grains  and  fruits  both  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
zones,  while  its  sea  front  and  fine  harbours  give  easy  outlet  for  its  products 
and  command  of  the  traffic  across  the  Pacific.  Its  diief  city  and  seaport  of 
San  Francisco  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  whole  western  coast  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  carries  on  a  very  large  trade  vrith  China  and  Japan,  India,  Australia,  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  and  other  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

MEXICO.! 

1.  Mexico  includes  the  soath-westem  portion  of  North  America, 
where  the  continent  is  narrowed  between  the  golf  that  reaches  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  On  the 
north  its  frontier  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  across  to  the  head  of 
the  peninsula  of  California  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  United 
States  'y  in  the  south  its  boundary  touches  the  State  of  Guatemala 
in  the  Central  American  isthmus.  Mexico  possesses  an  extent  of 
territory  which  is  more  than  eight  times  laiger  than  Great  Britain. 

2.  Relie£ — ^The  form  of  the  country  is  given  by  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  western  side  of  North  America,  the  prolongations  southward  of 
the  chains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains.  These  ranges  ap- 
proach one  another  in  Mexico,  supporting  between  them  a  huge  wedge-shaped 
mass  of  heights  and  plateaus,  which  may  well  be  compared  with  the  highland 
of  Abyssinia  in  Africa.  Mexico  has  thus  a  rapid  slope  both  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  interior  of  the  country  lies  at  elevations  of  from  4000 
to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south  a  band  of  colossal 
volcanic  peaks  extends  diagonally  across  it.   The  mountains  named  Citlaltepetl, 

Area.  Popnlation. 

1  Mexico  742,000  9,600,000 
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or  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Iztaccihnatl,  and  Popocatepetl,  with  the  remarkable  dome  of 
Jomllo,  formed  by  an  emption  in  1759,  and  the  cones  of  Colima  and  Cebomoo, 
being  the  chief  summits. 

3.  Rivers. — From  their  rapid  fall  the  rivers  of  such  a  monntainous 
region  could  never  be  of  value  for  transport  or  communication.  The  Mio 
Grande,  the  boundary  river,  is  only  navigable  for  60  miles  up  fh>m  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  largest  interior  river — ^the  SafUiagOf  flowing  west  to  the 
Pacific — LB  barred  across  by  many  waterfalls,  though  its  upper  course  expands 
to  form  Lake  Chap&la,  .the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Mexico,  fully  50  mUes 
in  length. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape. — The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes  oentrally 
through  Mexico,  so  that  it  lies  just  on  the  border  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
climate,  however,  is  governed  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  elevation  than  by 
position  in  latitude,  and  distinct  climates  are  recognised  at  diiferent  stages, 
just  as  in  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia.  The  low  coast-land  and  the  maritime 
region  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  called  the  Tierra  Calienie^  presents 
all  the  characteristics  of  tropical  lands,  and  there  the  indigo,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, bananas,  and  other  fruits  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  found.  The  decay 
of  the  rank  vegetation  along  the  low  coasts  here  produces  the  malaria  that 
gives  rise  to  the  dangerous  yellow  fever,  which  is  the  scouige  of  these  shores 
in  summer.  Above  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains to  a  height  of  about  5000  feet,  a  climate  is  found  in  which  the  landscape 
takes  the  aspect  of  that  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  oaks  and  cypresses  become 
the  characteristic  trees,  and  maize  and  the  cereals  known  in  Europe  are  culti- 
vated. This  stage  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Templada,  Here  the  deadly 
fevers  of  the  coast  belt  are  unknown.  Still  higher,  above  5000  feet,  a  cool 
region  is  reached,  which  is  known  as  the  Tierra  Fria,  This  includes  the 
summit  of  the  table-land  and  the  pine-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains  up  to 
the  height  at  which  some  of  the  peaks  are  capped  with  perennial  snows.  Much 
of  this  high  table-land  \s  valuable  only  for  pasture ;  towards  the  north  and 
north-east,  where  the  plateau  is  wider,  the  landscape  becomes  bare  and  dr^', 
and  salt  lakes  like  those  of  the  plateau  region  of  the  western  United  States 
appear.  Deeply-cut  "  ca&ons  "  or  "  barrancas,"  goiges  with  steep  walls  fur- 
rowed out  by  the  mountain  torrents,  are  characteristic  of  the  plateau. 

5.  Mexico  is  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  so  that  mining  and  agriculture  are  the  leading 
occupations;  but  from  the  frequently  disturbed  political  condition  of  the 
country,  and  its  debased  social  condition,  every  sort  of  industry  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  stage,  and  artificial  communications  in  roads  and  railways  are  very 
deficient.  Metals,  vanilla,  sarsai)arilla,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  and 
jalap,  are  the  most  impoi-tant  articles  of  export. 

6.  Inhabitants  and  Religion. — The  population  of  Mexico  consists 
mainly  of  the  indigenous  Indian  race,  and  of  the  dominant  Spaniards  or  their 
descendants.  Spaniards  bom  in  Europe  are  now  very  few  in  number,  but 
the  government  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Creoles,"  or  people 
of  Spanish  descent  bom  in  Mexico.  They  number  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
Of  the  remaining  mass  of  the  population  about  half  is  of  mixed  race,  half  of 
pure  Indian  blood.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  masses  of  the  people  this  is  a  mere  name,  and  education  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

7.  By  the  present  constitution  Mexico  is  a  federative  repubUe  of  twenty- 
six  States,  a  Federal  District,  and  two  Territories,  bound  together  under  a 
supreme  govemment,  but  each  permitted  to  manage  its  own  local  aifaiis.  A 
Congress  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  from  the  States  and  a 
Senate,  holds  the  legislative  power,  and  the  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
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Preddent  elected  by  the  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  yearn.     The  laws,  how- 
ever, are  not  well  enforced. 

8.  The  capital  dty  of  Mexico  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  high 
open  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7600  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  near  the  border  of  a  laiige  lake.  The  majestic  peak  of 
Popocatepetl  rises  at  the  southern  side  of  the  plain.  The  city  has  splendid 
buildings,  including  a  great  cathedral  and  eighty  churches.  Some  of  its 
streets  and  squares  are  wide  and  spacious,  but  other  quarters  have  narrow  and 
filthy  lanes,  the  city  itself  representing  the  wealth  and  decay  of  the  State. 
PuibUij  east  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  second  town  and  the 
most  industrious  place  in  Mexico.  QuaddUi^ara^  north-west,  is  also  a  city 
of  magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  Vera  Oruz,  founded  by  Cortes,  is  the 
only  port  of  the  country  on  the  Gulf  side  and  the  great  outlet  of  Mexico  to 
the  Atlantic  It  has  a  diangerous,  unhealthy,  and  exposed  roadstead,  but  most 
of  the  external  traffic  of  Mexico  passes  through  it  AcapuleOf  the  chief  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  fine  harbour.  Mazatlan 
is  also  an  important  outlet  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific  side. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES.^ 

1.  The  portion  of  the  narrower  belt  of  land  joining  North  and 
South  America  that  is  occupied  by  the  Central  American  States 
reaches  &om  the  southern  borders  of  Mexico,  south  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  forms 
part  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  width  of  this  section 
of  the  continent  varies  from  70  to  about  300  miles,  and  its  extent  is 
somewhat  greater  than  twice  that  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Beliefl  —  Its  coast-lines  differ  remarkably  in  configuration.  That 
towards  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  east  is  deeply  invaded  by  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  reaches  out  seaward  in  submarine  banks  from  its  low  shores  ; 
that  towards  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  straight,  and 
falls  steeply  to  the  deep  ocean.  Instead  of  a  continuous  mountain  range  we 
have  here  a  series  of  table-lands  attaining  their  greatest  width  in  the  northern 
State  of  Guatemala,  and  interrupted  by  deep  intervening  valleys,  and  flanked 
by  rows  of  commanding  volcanoes,  such  as  tiiose  of  Affua  and  Fuego  (18,980 
feet).  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  excepting  the  East  Indies  are  volcanoes 
more  numerous  and  violent  in  their  eruptions. 

3.  Rivera  and  Lakes.— -These  States  have  the  advantage  of  excellent 
harbours  on  both  seas,  and  a  few  of  their  rivers,  such  as  Duke  and  Motagua 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  San  Jttan  falling  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  are  to  some  extent  navigable.  The  last  is  the  overflow  of  the  laige 
Lake  of  ^icara^fita,  which  has  an  extent  of  more  than  6000  square  miles,  and 
which  is  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  by  laige  vessels. 


1  BepublicofOuatemalA. 
„         Hondunw  . 
San  Salyador 

;:    SSJ^:    : 

Colony  of  British  Honduras . 

Area. 
46,770 
46,690 

7,280 
51,660 
19,950 

7,560 

1,250,000 
850,000 
555,000 
300,000 
185,000 
27,000 

Central  American  States 

170,600 

2,667,000 
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4.  dinukte  and  Landscape.— The  whole  country  is  within  the  torrid 
zone,  bat  the  eleTations  of  its  plateau  give  it  a  temperate  climate  in  many 
portions.  As  it  lies  across  the  path  of  the  prevailing  easterly  trade  winds 
which  sweep  from  the  Atlantic  over  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bringing  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture,  Central  America  is  copiously  watered,  especially  on  that 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  direction  of  these  winds.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
all  the  eastern  slope  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  densely  forest-covered;  so 
densely  that  many  parts  of  it  have  remained  to  the  present  day  closed  to 
civilisation,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Indian  tribes,  while  the 
more  open  and  cultivable  lands  on  the  Pacific  side  have  been  settled  by 
Europeans  or  their  descendants. 

6.  Products. — The  Central  American  States  derive  importance  first 
from  their  geogntphical  position  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  next  from  the  abundance  of  their  natural  products,  their 
wealth  of  fine  timbers,  such  as  mahogany,  cedar,  and  dyewoods,  the  vaiuable 
balsams,  sarsaparilla,  and  indiarubber  obtained  in  their  forests,  and  the  culti- 
vated coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  cochineal. 

6.  People. — Almost  everywhere  in  Central  America  the  aborigines,  the 
so-called  Indians,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  element  of  population  ;  though 
divided  into  various  tribes,  they  have  the  common  features  of  a  copper- 
brown  colour,  robust  and  muscular  figure,  straight  black  hair,  and  high  clieek- 
bones.  The  Whites  or  Creoles,  descendants  cMefly  of  the  Spanish  invaders, 
constitute  only  a  small  though  dominant  section  of  the  inhabitants  ;  besides 
these  the  Mestizos  or  half-castes  form  a  considerable  element.  Negroes, 
descendants  of  those  introduced,  are  in  very  limited  numbers. 

7.  The  five  Central  American  Republics. — (1.)  Ouatemdla,  the  most 
northerly,  may  be  compared  in  extent  to  Ireland.  Its  capital,  situated  on  a 
green  plain  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  40  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
takes  the  name  Nueva  OuatemaUa  since  the  former  capital  westward  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  1778.  IzahaX^  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San  Josi, 
on  the  Pacific,  are  the  two  outlet  ports  of  the  country. 

(2.)  Honduras  reaches  across  the  isthmus  from  its  bay  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  Golf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  is  for  the  most  part  forest- 
covered.  Its  small  capital  of  Comayagua  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 
Omoa  and  Tr^(jillo  are  its  chief  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

(3.)  Salvador^  the  smallest  of  the  republics,  extends  along  the  Pacific 
side  south-west  of  Honduras,  and  may  be  compared  to  Wales  in  area.  Its 
capital  of  Nuevo  San  Salvador,  so  named  because  the  older  city  near  it  has 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquake,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and 
is  joined  by  a  good  road  to  the  port  of  Libertad, 

(4.)  Nicaragua  is  also  still  in  great  part  a  wild  forest  country.  Its 
most  valuable  belt  is  that  which  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
river,  and  round  the  shores  of  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  The  seat  of 
government  is  now  at  Managua^  a  small  town  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
lake  of  its  name,  and  on  the  slope  of  an  active  volcano.  OrtyUnon  or  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  was  formerly  a  magni- 
ficent port,  and  is  still  the  chief  outlet  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Atlantic 

(5.)  Costa  Rica  (rich  coast)  is  the  most  flourishing  and  cultivated  of  the 
Central  American  States.  Its  capital,  San  Josi,  on  the  central  heights  of 
the  isthmus,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  united  by  road  to  Fwida  Arenas,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  on  the  Pacific,  and  by  railway  to  the  port  of  Linum,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

8.  British  Honduras  or  Belize,  a  territory  extending  between  Guatemala 
and  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  valuable  mainly  fh)m  the  mahogany 
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and  logwood  of  its  forests,  which  are  floated  down  by  the  riyers  to  the  sea, 
and  shipped  in  laxge  quantities. 

9.  Among  the  many  schemes  planned  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  by  a  ship  canal  across  the  Central  American  isthmns,  there  is 
one  which  wonld  take  advantage  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragna  and  its  outflowing 
river,  San  Juan.  The  lake  itself  stands  at  an  elevation  of  only  109  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  pass  between  it  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  more  than 
160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  waters.  The  San  Joan  is  interrupted  by 
rapids,  but  these  could  be  passed  by  locks  and  canals. 


WEST  INDIES. 

1.  The  West  India  Islands  fonn  a  long  archipelago  that 
reaches  in  a  curve  from  betw^een  Florida  and  Yucatan  round  to 
near  the  Venezuelan  shores  of  South  America.  Their  line  thus 
constitutes  a  broken  barrier  separating  the  open  Atlantic  from  the 
mediterranean  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
islands  differ  very  considerably  in  size — ^from  that  of  Cuba,  which 
is  larger  than  Ireland,  down  to  the  smallest  rock,  and  they  also 
exhibit  great  diversity  in  elevation  and  aspect. 

2.  Divisions. — ^Three  chief  divisions  are  recognised  in  the  archipelago. 
First  stand  the  Oreaier  Antilles,  including  Cuba,  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Jamaica,  which  are  lai^e  islands  with  diversified  surface,  reaching  up  to 
heights  of  over  8000  or  9000  feet ;  second,  the  low,  flat,  coralline  group  of 
the  Bahamas  or  Lucayas,  lying  outside  of  the  former,  towards  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  third,  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  a  series  of  volcanic  mountain  tops, 
stretching  from  the  most  easterly  of  the  Greater  Antilles  to  near  the  coasts  of 
South  America. 

8.  Climate.  —  Though  they  lie  almost  exclusively  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  climate  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  modified  by  the  influence  of 
the  surrounding  seas,  by  elevation  in  many  of  them,  and  by  the  prevailing 
trade-wind  which  blows  over  them.  The  northern  islands,  including  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  have  a  rainy  season  during  the  summer  months,  Jamaica  and 
the  southern  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  double  rainy  season — in 
summer,  and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Yellow  fever  is  the  scourge 
of  the  coasts  of  the  islands  during  the  rain,  and  the  group  is  exposed  to  occa- 
sional hurricanes  of  furious  strength  that  are  most  ft«quent  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

4.  ProdoetB.  —  The  warm  climate  and  copious  rains  render  the  West 
Indies  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Hence  the  staple  articles  of  commercial  produce  are  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses ;  cotton,  coflee,  and  cacao ;  indigo  and  dyes ;  spices,  oranges, 
bammas,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  fine  fruits,  besides  valuable  hardwoods. 

6.  Population. — The  inhabitants  of  the  arohipelago,  numbering  nearly 
four  and  a  half  millions,  are  of  three  great  classes.  The  most  numerous  class, 
comprising  about  three-fourths  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Negroes  imported  from 
Africa,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  islands  ; 
next  come  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  fh)m  various  nations  ;  and  third, 
Mulattoes,  or  people  of  mixed  European  and  negro  blood. 
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6.  At  the  present  time  the  islancU  are  held  as  follows : — 

Square  miles. 
rCaba  (a  Spanish  colony)     ....  45,888 
„     . .  J  Hayti  (a  Negro  republic) .    .     9,280 
***y^  I  Dominican  (Spanish   Creole) 

republic 20,600 

Puerto  Rico  (Spanish) 8,580 

Jamaica  (a  BritLsh  colony)  ....     4,198 

LCaymans  (British) 225 

The  Bahamas  (including  the  Turks)    .     .     .     5,618 

(British      ....         64 

A  Virgin  Islands  •<  Danish  (Santa Cruz,  etc)  188 


i 


66 
85 

200 
18 
8 
18 
68 
46 

170 
82 


(^Spanish 
Anguilla  (British) 

stM«tinjg;S^V-  :  •  :  : 

St.  Bartholomew  (French)  .  .  . 
Saba  and  St  Eustatius  (Dutch)  . 
St  Christopher  or  St  Kitts  (British) 

Nevis  (British) 

Antigua  with  Barbuda  (British) 

Montserrat  (British) 

Guadeloupe  (French) 618 

llarie-Galante  (French) 75 

Dominica  (British) 291 

Martinique  (French) 880 

St  Lucia  (British) 287 

St  Vincent  (British) 147 

Grenada  (British) 166 

Barbados  (British) 166 

Tobago  (British) 114 

Trinidad  (British) 1,754 

Los  Boques,  etc.  (Venezuelan)      .    .  90 

V  Curasao,  Buen  Ayre,  Oruba  (Dutch) .  405 


Total 


94,575 


Population. 

1,522,000 

550,000 

250,000 

732,000 

581,000 

2,400 

48,800 

5,800 

88,800 

8,500 

8,200 

8,500 

8,100 

2,800 

4,200 

29,100 

11,900 

85,000 

10,100 

167,000 

18,000 

28,200 

165,000 

88,600 

40,500 

42,400 

172,000 

18,100 

153,100 

(uninhabited) 

35,100 


4,709,200 


Spanish  :  49,479  square  miles  ;  2,257,500  inhabitants.  British  :  13,821 
square  miles;  1,219,200  inhabitants.  French:  1281  square  miles ;  856,300 
inhabitants.  Dutch :  486  square  miles  ;  42,400  inhabitants.  Danish  :  138 
square  miles ;  88,800  inhabitants.  Independent :  29,920  square  milea ; 
800,000  inhabitants. 

7.  OiUm,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lies 
midway  between  Florida  and  Yucatan.  It  is  about  750  miles  in  length, 
though  only  70  miles  in  average  width.  A  high  cross  range,  called  tiie 
Sierra  Maestra,  or  the  Copper  Mountains,  gives  its  form  to  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  island,  where  it  is  broadest,  and  from  that  a  central  ridge 
extends  through  the  length  of  Cuba,  forming  the  water-parting  of  its  streams. 
Much  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense  timber  forests,  and  tiie  low  coast- 
lands  are  fringed  with  lagoons.  The  cultivated  tracts  produce  sugar,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  in  great  abundance.  Cuba  yields  more  sugar  than 
any  other  country,  and  its  tobacco  is  renowned  all  over  the  world. 

ffawina,  its  capital,  on  the  north  coast,  is  by  far  the  most  important  city 
and  the  finest  port  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  the  greatest  sugar  market  in 
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the  world.  McUanzaa,  a  seaport  65  miles  east  of  Havana,  Santiago  de 
Cuba  in  the  south-east,  and  Puerto  Principe  in  the  eastern  interior,  are  the 
other  important  towns  of  Cuba. 

8.  ffayti  or  San  Domingo,  between  Cuba  and  Paerto  Bioo,  is  a  monn- 
tainotts  forest  island,  and  may  be  compared  to  Scotland  in  extent ;  its  highest 
point  reaches  the  great  elevation  of  9695  feet.  This  rich  island  has  had  a 
very  turbulent  history,  owing  to  which  its  productions  and  the  industries  to 
which  they  might  give  rise  remain  undeveloped. 

The  negro  Bepmiblie  of  Hayti,  occupying  the  weetem  half  of  the  island, 
has  its  capital  at  Port  au  Prince,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  west  coast ; 
the  eastern  Dominican  Hqmblic  has  Santo  Domingo  for  its  capital. 

9.  Puerto  Bico,  the  second  Spanish  island,  has  a  length  east  to  west  of 
about  100  miles,  and  in  contrast  to  its  western  neighbours  is  highly  cultivated 
and  covered  with  "  Eetaneiaa"  or  cattle  farms,  and  plantations  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coffee.    Its  capital  and  port  of  outlet  is  San  Juan  on  the  north-east  coast. 

10.  Jamaicet,  the  most  important  by  tu  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  lies  south-east  of  Cuba,  and  has  a  length  of  about  1 40  miles.  The  wooded 
range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  rising  to  a  height 
of  7885  feet,  and  giving  the  island  a  variety  of  climate  from  that  of  tropical 
coast-lands  to  temperate  and  cool  stages  above  in  the  mountains. 

It  contributes  to  commerce  large  quantities  of  rum  and  molasses,  great 
quantities  of  pimento  or  allspice,  besides  coffee,  dyewoods,  and  mahogany.  It 
is  placed  under  a  Gk>vemor  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
House  of  Assembly  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island. 

Spanish  Town  the  seat  of  government.  Port  Jtoyal,  and  Kingston  the  com- 
mercial capital  and  largest  town,  lie  on  the  shores  of  an  inlet  of  the  south  coast. 

11.  The  Lesser  Antilles  are  subdivided  naturally  into  two  main  groups — 
those  of  the  Windward  Islands,  or  the  chain  extending  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Trinidad  which  lies  farther  out  towards  the  direction  from  which  the  pre- 
vailing trade-wind  blows ;  and  the  Leeward  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
The  island  of  SU  Thomas,  in  the  Virgin  group,  forms  a  most  important 
station  for  the  great  lines  of  steam  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  Guadeloupe  is  the  most  important  of  the  French  islands. 
Barbados,  with  the  capital  of  Bridgetown,  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
southern  Windward  Islands,  and  its  episoopsd  see  embraces  the  whole  group. 
Trinidad,  remarkable  for  its  pitch  lakes,  is  the  largest  of  the  Windward  chain. 

12.  The  low-lying  Bahameu  number  several  hundreds  of  separate  islands, 
but  only  a  few  are  inhabited.  They  yield  dyewood,  and  salt  and  turtles. 
Nassau,  on  Providence  Island,  is  their  capital.  The  Bermudas  islands,  an 
isolated  group  out  in  the  Atlantic,  650  miles  north-east  of  the  nearest  of 
the  Bahamas,  do  not  naturally  form  part  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
are  generally  classed  with  that  group.  The  group  belongs  to  Britsin,  and 
consists  of  about  400  coral  reefs  and  rocks,  with  five  small  islets,  which  are 
fortified  to  form  a  useful  naval  station  and  penal  settiement. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA^ 

1.  The  Republic  of  Colombia,  formerly  known  as  New  Granada, 
occupies   the   north-western  comer   of    the   mainland   of  South 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
1  Colombia  380,700  8,000,000 
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America,  including  also  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus.  The  Caribbean  Sea  washes  its  shores  in  the 
north  ;  the  Pacific,  its  western  coasts.  Ihe  States  of  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  lie  south  and  east  of  its  territory.  In  extent  we  may 
compare  Colombia  to  nearly  four  Qreat  Britains. 

2.  Beliefl — ^The  general  features  of  the  relief  of  Colombia  are  given  by 
the  three  great  ranges  of  the  Northern  Andes,  which  traverBe  it  from  sonth  to 
north.  The  central  of  these  Cordilleras  reaches  a  height  of  over  18,000  feet  in 
the  peak  of  Tolimcu  Between  the  eastern  and  central  ranges  lies  the  valley 
of  the  JUagdaJena,  the  chief  river  of  the  State,  and  between  the  central  and 
western  heights,  that  of  the  Cdiica,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  former  river. 

8.  Climate  and  Products.— These  varied  natural  features  give  great 
diversities  of  climate  to  the  tropical  region,  the  mass  of  table-lands  whi<£  lie 
along  the  eastern  heights  having  a  cool  and  healthy  climate  well  suited  to  the 
white  race.  Towards  the  east  vast  grass  plains,  affording  pasture  to  large 
hrads  of  cattle,  reach  away  into  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  Most  of  the  metals 
— gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron — occur  in  Colombia,  but  from  the  deficiency 
of  highways  the  resources  of  the  country  are  as  yet  to  a  large  extent  unde- 
veloped, and  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  area  is  cultivated.  Tobacco,  quinine, 
coffee,  hides,  indiarubber,  and  cotton,  are  the  staple  exports. 

4.  People  and  Covemment.— The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  who  are  dominant,  and  aboriginal  Indians 
called  "  Chibchas,"  most  of  whom  are  Christianised,  and  speak  the  Spanish 
language.  A  small  nxmiber  of  tribes  still,  however,  maintain  a  savage  mode  of 
life. 

The  government  is  repu'Slican,  the  executive  authority  being  vested  in  a 
President,  the  legislative  in  an  elected  Congress ;  but  each  of  the  nine  States 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  has  its  own  local  legislature. 

5.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  capital  and  seat  of  government  is  at  Soffoid,  which 
stands  on  a  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  8700  feet  above 
the  sea,  beside  the  stream  of  its  name  that  tumbles  down  to  the  Magdalena 
by  the  magnificent  fall  of  Tequendama.  A  railroad  has  been  planned  to  join 
Bogotd  with  ffonda,  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  Magdalena  river  is  navi- 
gable by  steamers.  BaranqrUllOj  and  its  port  of  SavanUla,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the  mainland.  The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia, 
however,  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Isthmus  ports  of  Ptmarnd  on  the  Pacific, 
and  Colon  or  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  termini  of  the  railroad  that 
joins  the  two  oceans,  and  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1865.  A  great 
ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  is  in  course  of  construction. 


ECUADOR.! 

6.  The  Bepublic  of  Ecuador  (or  Equator)  embraces  that  portion 
of  western  South  America  which  reaches  across  the  Andes  from  the 
Pacific  into  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  directly  xmder  the  equinoctial 
line.  It  lies  between  the  States  of  Colombia  on  the  north  of  it, 
and  Perd  southward,  and  reaches  from  the  ocean  eastward  to  the 
frontier  of  Brazil. 

Area,  so.  m.       PopuUtion. 
1  Ecuador.  248,400  1,140,000 
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7.  Phyncal  Features.— The  great  features  of  Ecuador  are  given  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  Andes,  rising  near  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  the  range 
forms  the  high,  cool  table-land  of  Quito,  along  the  edges  of  which  the  dome- 
shaped  Ckimboraxo  (20,700  feet),  Iliniaaa,  PichinchOf  AnitMna,  Cayamhe^ 
the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  (19,600  feet),  and  other  giants  of  the  Andes  rise  in  two 
parallel  chains.  Level  tracts,  called  "paromas  "  or  **  punas,"  covered  with  scanty 
sun-dried  grasses,  are  characteristic  of  the  high  plateau,  but  all  the  long  inner 
slope  of  the  country  to  the  Amazon  basin  is  covered  with  forests  and  enclosed 
savannahs. 

8.  The  rivers  of  the  steep  slope  of  Ecuador  to  the  Pacific  are  comparatively 
small  and  short,  the  OuayaquU,  EtmsrakUtt  and  MirOf  being  the  most  con- 
siderable, the  first  affording  more  than  100  miles  of  navigation.  The  inward 
slope,  on  the  oontnury,  is  watered  by  some  of  the  great  feeders  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  the  Japu/ra,  Putumayo,  and  Napo  being  the  laigest 

9.  Productk — Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  resources  of  Ecuador  in  re- 
gard to  the  precious  metals  which  are  so  abundant  in  other  iMuts  of  the 
Andean  region.  The  product  of  the  country  which  is,  as  yet,  of  greatest 
importance  to  the  outer  world  is  its  cacao  or  cocoa,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
low-lying  or  hot  regions  of  Ecuador.  Quinine  bark  is  also  an  important  pro- 
duct of  the  eauatorial  forests  along  the  Andes. 

10.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Ecuador  consist  of  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors,  "  Mestizos  "  or  half-breeds,  and  aboriginal  Indians.  The 
more  civilised  and  the  greater  number  of  the  population  are  found  living  in 
the  high  mountain  valleys ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  forest  slope  to  the 
Amazon  basin  is  occupied  only  by  scattered  Indian  tribes. 

11.  Government. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  the  Congress,  also  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  has  the  legis- 
lative power.  The  priesthood,  however,  possess  a  far  stronger  influence,  and 
exercise  a  much  greater  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  State,  in  Ecuador  than 
in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces. 

12.'<!hief  Towns.— The  capital  is  the  dty  of  Quiio,  grandly  situated  on 
the  table-land  at  an  elevation  of  9500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  commanding 
splendid  views  of  the  snow-clad  cones  of  the  Andes  from  its  great  square. 
Almost  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes  by  its  port  of  Ouayaquil 
at  the  mouth  of  its  navigable  river.  Oumca  and  Loja  are  important  places 
in  the  southern  table-lands. 

18.  The  archipelago  of  the  Oaldpagas  or  Turtle  Islands,  nearly  under  the 
equator,  and  600  miles  out  in  the  Pacific,  belongs  to  Ecuador.  The  islands 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  present  only  dreary  wastes  of  extinct  cones  and 
craters,  and  they  are  quite  uninhabited.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  remarkable  indigenous  reptiles  and  birds,  most  of  which  are 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  remarkable  kind  of  turtle  and 
the  gigantic  tortoise  found  here  have  given  their  name  to  the  group. 

VENEZUELA.! 

14.  The  States  of  Venezuela  (or  Little  Venice)  reach  along  the 
northern  border  of  the  continent  from  Colombia  on  the  west  to  the 
British  colony  of  Qnayana  or  Guiana  on  the  east,  having  a  coast-line 
of  between  300  and  400  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from  the 

Area,  sq.  m.       Population. 
iVenezaeU     .  440.000  2,100,000 
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mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  gulf  and  lake  of  Maracaybo.  Inland 
the  frontier  touches  northern  BraziL  In  extent  the  tenitoiy  of 
Venezuela  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  France,  or  to  nearly  five 
times  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

16.  Belie£ — ^There  are  two  distinct  highland  regions — ^fint,  a  diyergent 
Ck>rdillera  of  the  Andes  in  the  north-west,  which  culminates  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Mirida  (16,027  feet),  and  which  is  continued  as  a  steep  coast 
range  along  the  length  of  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and,  second,  a  great 
mass  of  forest-covered  hills  and  mountains  forming  Venezuelan  Guayana  in 
the  south-east. 

16.  Bivers. — ^The  great  river  of  Venezuela,  the  Orinoco,  curves  round  the 
southern  mountainous  region,  receiving  laige  tributaries  from  its  slopes, 
ultimately  forming  a  great  delta  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  British 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  navigation  of  this  noble  river  is  uninterrupted  from 
the  sea  upward  beyond  Venezuelan  territory ;  the  Meia,  the  largest  westetn 
tributary,  has  been  ascended  by  steamboat  to  within  60  miles  of  Bogota  in 
Colombia.  A  most  remarkable  natural  canal,  named  the  Oanquiare,  a 
broad  navigable  channel,  unites  the  Upper  Orinoco  with  the  Rio  Negro,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazons.  Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  hydrography 
of  Venezuela  is  the  fine  lake  of  MarcM»ybo,  the  largest  lake  of  South  America, 
united  by  a  narrow  channel  to  its  sea  gulf.  The  earliest  Spanish  ezploren 
found  houses  built  on  wooden  piles  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Maracaybo.  These 
reminded  them  of  Venice,  and  originated  the  name  Venezuela,  which  has  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  region. 

17.  Landscape  and  Products.— The  northern  slopes  of  the  coast  range 
are  entirely  forest-covered,  and  shelter  sugar  and  cacao  plantations  in  their 
hollows,  but  southward  begin  the  broad  open  grass  plains  or  "  Qanoe,"  that 
reach  away  south  to  the  Orinoco,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  coun^. 
Beyond  the  Orinoco  rise  the  wooded  ridges  of  Venezuelan  Guayana.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  reared  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  **llano»'*  form 
the  wealth  of  Venezuela ;  but  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
grown  on  the  northern  plantations,  are  exported  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as 
dyewoods  fit>m  the  forests.  Copper  is  mined  at  Aroii  in  north-western 
Venezuela. 

18.  People  and  €k>vemment. — ^The  present  population  of  Venezuela  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  Mulatto  one,  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  African  slaves  with  the  native  Indian  element.  Pure 
Indians  live  in  the  hilly  forest  region  of  the  south-east.  The  government  of 
the  Republic  is  designed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  but  the  States  and  Territories  of  Venezuela,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-four,  are  permitted  greater  independence  in  their  local  government. 

19.  Chief  Towna.— The  capital  city  of  Cardeas  is  delightfully  situated 
in  a  valley  of  the  northern  coast  range,  at  an  elevation  of  2900  feet  above 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  twelve  miles  from  its  port  of  La  Ouayra,,  Valerteia 
and  Barquisimeio  are  the  largest  places  in  the  northern  interior,  and  Mara- 
caybOf  near  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake,  comes  fourth  in  importance.  Puerto 
CabeUo,  west  of  La  Guayra,  and  opposite  the  large  inland  town  of  Valencia,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  road,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  richest  portion  of  Vene- 
zuela. A  line  of  railway,  70  miles  in  length,  the  only  one  as  yet  existing  in 
Venezuela,  was  opened  in  1877,  between  the  port  of  Tueaeas,  west  of  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  the  mines  of  Arod.  Ciudad  Bolivdr  is  the  chief  town  on  the  Orinoco. 

Five  lines  of  steamers  maintain  regular  communication  between  Venezuela 
and  the  ports  of  Europe. 
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QUAYANA.1 

20.  The  region  of  South  America  called  Quayana  extends  from 
the  east  of  Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  have  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  included  in 
the  Orinoco  basin  of  Venezuela ;  Brazil  also  claims  its  southern  portion 
in  the  Amazon  basin  ;  but  the  name  is  now  more  generally  limited 
to  the  r^on  which  is  drained  northward  to  the  ocean  by  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Corentyn,  and  Maroni  or  Marowyne,  and  which 
is  divided  into  the  three  colonial  possessions  of  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  Guayana. 

21.  From  the  low,  marshy  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  inland  regions  of 
Guayana  rise  between  the  river  valleys  in  hills  densely  covered  with  exu- 
berant forest  vegetation.  Its  woods  and  rivers  are  peopled  by  abundance 
of  wild  animals  similar  to  those  of  BrazH,  along  with  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes  of  the  most  varied  and  remarkable  description. 

The  few  European  settlers  live  at  their  plantations,  which  lie  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  or  on  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the  coast ;  and  in  recent 
years  numbers  of  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies  have  been  introduced  as 
labourers,  the  negroes  of  the  colonies  being  now  all  free  men.  The  interior 
woodlands  are  left,  as  yet,  to  a  few  Indian  tribes,  most  of  them  Caribs,  who, 
however,  api>ear  to  be  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

22.  The  staple  cultivated  product  of  the  plantations  of  Guasrana  is  sugar, 
large  quantities  of  whidi,  with  rum  and  molasses,  are  exported.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  and  cotton  has  greatly  declined,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the 
fine  forest  timber. 

23.  British  Guayana,  the  western  possession,  occupies  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Eaaeqwbo  river,  besides  those  of  the  Dtmerara  and  Ber&icf,  the 
Coreiayn  forming  the  boundary  towards  Dutch  Guayana.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  flourishing,  agriculturally  and  commercially,  of  the  three  colonies. 
Oeorgetovm^  its  capital,  on  the  Demerara,  is  well  built  of  wooden  houses  and 
is  intersected  by  canals.    New  Amsterdam  is  a  small  place  on  the  Berbice. 

24.  Dutch  Guayana,  in  the  middle,  reaches  across  from  the  CortTUyn  to 
the  Marowynef  which  divides  it  from  FVench  Guayana.  The  Surinam  \b  the 
most  important  interior  river  of  the  colony,  and  on  it,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  lies  the  capital  town  of  Paramaribo,  with  wide  straight 
streets  planted  with  orange  trees. 

25.  French  Guayana,  reaching  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapoh,  the 
boundary  river  towards  Brazil,  has  been  used  rather  as  a  penal  settlement 
than  as  a  commercial  colony,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  European  popula- 
tion consists  of  deported  convicts  and  of  the  military  guard  in  charge  of 
them.  The  capital  town  of  Cayenne,  on  the  river  of  its  name,  is  a  wretched 
little  place,  dreaded  on  account  of  its  deadly  climate.  A  species  of  capsicum, 
which  grows  here,  gives  the  well-known  Cayenne  pepper. 


1  British  Ouayana 
Dutch  Goayaoa 
French  Ouayana 


Area. 

Population. 

86,420 
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BRAZIL* 

26.  The  enonnous  territory  of  the  empire  of  Brazil  very  nearly 
equals  that  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  or  is  not  far  short  of  Europe  in  extent  The 
empire  itself  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  diyisiona  of  South 
America  in  area  and  population,  as  well  as  in  prosperity  and  attabi- 
lity.  It  holds  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Quayana  in  the  north,  for 
about  4000  miles,  to  the  borders  of  Uruguay  in  the  south,  and 
reaches  inland  for  nearly  2500  miles,  its  inner  boundaries  tonching 
those  of  every  one  of  the  other  States  of  the  continent  excepting 
Chile. 

27.  Belief— This  vast  territory  presents  two  contrasted  regions.  First, 
the  wide,  low-lying,  and  humid  forest  plain  of  the  Amaxon  river  in  the  north ; 
second,  the  uplands  in  the  south,  which  are  traversed  by  radiating  hills  and 
mountain  ridges,  and  which  present  wide  grass  plains  between  woods  and 
bush-covered  country.  The  highest  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil  rise  in  the  centn 
of  the  south-eastern  uplands,  where  the  Monies  Pyrenios  rise  to  9500  feet,  bat 
the  coast  range  or  Serra  do  Mar,  to  the  south  of  the  beautiful  gulf  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  hsrdly  yield  to  these^  for  within  it  the  lUUiaUmu  is  scuoely  600  feet 
lower,  whilst  the  OrgoM  MowUainSf  at  the  back  of  Rio,  have  summits  which 
reach  up  to  7500  feet 

28.  Bivers. — To  the  rivers  of  Brazil  belongs  the  huge  Amason,  called 
the  "Mediterranean  of  South  America,"  whose  great  tributaries  traverse 
all  the  northern  lowland  from  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  Its 
great  feeders  from  southward  are  the  Junui,  Pnnu,  Modevra^  Tapajfi^^  and 
XinffUt  all  of  them  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  the  north  there  come 
to  it  the  Japwra  and  the  2tio  Negro,  which  is  joined  by  the  remarkable 
channel  of  the  Casiquiare  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The  TocatUinSf  with 
its  great  tributary  the  Araguaya,  flows  northward  throu^  Brazil  to  the  Gulf 
of  Para,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Paranahyba  and  iSSo  Franeiaeo 
are  the  great  rivers  which  flow  from  the  uplands  directly  to  the  Atlantic  The 
Parand  and  the  Paraguay,  the  rivers  which  join  to  reach  the  sea  by  the 
La  Plata  Guli;  both  take  their  rise  in  Brazilian  territory. 

29.  Products. — In  richness  and  variety  of  vegetable  products,  favoured 
in  their  growth  by  its  tropical  climate  and  copious  rains  and  rivers,  Brazil 
surpasses  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  forests  supply  nsefol 
timber  in  great  profusion,  as  well  as  dyewoods  and  gums,  such  aa  the 
valuable  indiarubber ;  the  coco,  sago,  and  wax  palms,  nuts,  and  frnit  trees 
of  many  kinds,  and  tiie  medicinal  chinchona  abound  ;  and  under  cultivation 
flourish  the  coffee-plant,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  banana.  The 
cultivated  districts  are,  however,  as  yet  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
regions  which  remain  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  mineral  products  of  Brazil  are  scarcely  less  celebrated.  Gold  is  found 
in  many  parts,  especially  in  the  mountains  round  the  head  of  the  basin  of 
the  Sfto  Francisco  river  ;  quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  also  abundant ; 
and  probably  no  region  of  the  world  is  richer  in  precious  stones,  including 
diamonds,  emeralds,  mbies,  topazes,  beryls,  and  garnets^ 

Area.  Fopulatioii. 

1  Brazil    .  8,219,000  11.100,000 
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The  jaguar,  pniua,  and  tapir  are  the  larger  wild  animals  of  the  forests  ; 
the  capivari,  or  river  hog,  is  abundant  along  the  streams ;  the  riyers  teem 
with  alligators  and  fish  ;  &e  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  toucans  and  parrots, 
and  the  lively  humming-birds,  are  among  the  multitude  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  grassy  plains. 

80.  People. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  as  of  other  parts  of  South 
America,  present  three  great  elements — ^that  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  of 
the  European  conquerors  and  colonists  and  their  descendants,  and  that  of 
the  Africans  introduced  as  slaves.  Besides  these  we  find  large  numbers  of 
half-castes,  who  have  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  these  three  elements. 
The  aboriginal  Indians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  countless  small 
tribes  and  families  in  the  forests  and  plains  of  the  wild  interior  region,  the 
most  numerous  being  the  tribes  forming  part  of  the  Great  Tupf  or  Guarani 
group.  The  most  important  section  of  the  European  element  is  that  of  the 
Brazilians,  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  The  number  of  pure 
white  people  is,  however,  very  small  in  proportion  to  those  who  have  some 
mixture  of  Indian  or  African  blood,  and  the  Brazilians  themselves  ha^e  deve- 
loped into  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinct  physical  types  in  the  widely 
separated  provinces  of  the  empire.  Formerly  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  Brazil  was  formed  of  negro  slaves,  the  numbers  having  been 
maintained  by  continuous  shipments  from  West  Africa ;  but  the  impoi-ta- 
tion  was  made  illegal  in  1856,  and  since  1871  gpradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  has  been  in  operation,  but  there  are  still  over  a  million  of  slaves  in 
Brazil 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  of  Brazil,  but  all  other 
religions  are  tolerated,  and  the  right  of  building  churches  has  been  conceded 
to  Protestant  colonists.  The  Legislature  has  made  great  efforts  to  spread 
education  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of  the  empire,  but  schools  are  still  in 
a  very  backward  state. 

81.  Industries. — The  staple  production  of  Brazil  for  export  is  coffee. 
The  empire  supplies  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  world.  In 
sugar-growing  Brazil  is  only  second  to  Cuba.  Large  numbers  of  people  are 
employed  in  forestry  and  in  mining,  but  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and 
tending  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  upon  the  vaat  grass  plains  of  southern 
Brazil,  employ  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants. 

8^  Gh>venmieni. — The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Brazil  is  hereditary. 
The  constitution  of  the  empire  establishes  four  powers — the  legislative  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies;  the  judicial;  and  the  executive  and  moderating 
powers,  both  of  which  are  vesteid  in  the  sovereign.  The  empire  is  divided 
into  twenty-one  provinces,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  president  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  government.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  parlia- 
ment. 

88.  Ohief  Towxis. — The  capital  dty  of  Hio  de  Janeiro,  the  laxgest  in 
South  America  (280,000),  extends  along  the  shores  of  a  land-lockedgulf  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  mountain  scenery  and  the 
richest  green  vegetation.  Its  harbour,  guarded  by  Island  Fort,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  through  it  a  vast  commerce  is  maintained  with  all  seas. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  city  and  seaport  of  Bahia,  finely  placed  on  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oldest  city  of  Brazil.  Pemambuco,  also  called 
Recife  from  a  reef  of  rock  which  forms  the  natural  brei^water  of  its  harbour, 
is  the  third  city.  Maranhao,  on  an  isUnd  of  the  north  coast ;  ParA,  the 
great  indiarubber  port,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Tocantins  ; 
Jiio  Orande  and  SHo  Paulo,  with  its  port  of  Santos,  are  the  other  notable 
places  along  the  Atlantic.  In  the  interior  the  principal  towns  are  Ouro  Preto, 
in  the  gold-mining  region,  and  DiamanHna,  the  centre  of  the  diamond-fields. 
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Ouyahdf  in  the  far  west  of  interior  Brazil,  is  importsnt,  as  being  at  the  head 
of  the  regnlar  narigation  into  Brazil  by  way  of  the  Parani  and  Paraguay 
riven. 

PERlJ.^ 

34.  Peni  lanks  first  in  extent  of  the  States  of  South  America 
which  lie  along  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  the  conti- 
nent The  territory  of  the  Bepnblic  lies  sonthward  of  that  of 
Ecuador,  its  inland  boundaries  east  and  south  being  conterminous 
with  those  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  The  coast-line  belonging  to  it 
measures  about  1400  miles,  and  the  area  embraced  by  its  boundaries 
may  be  compared  to  eight  times  that  of  England. 

85.  Physical  Features. — ^No  part  of  the  worid  presents  more  varied 
phydcri  features,  from  arid  desert  to  the  grandest  mountains,  and  again  to 
the  dense  forests  with  brimming  rivers,  or  more  diverse  climates  correspond- 
ing to  these  features.  The  '*  costa,'*  or  low  hot  maritime  belt  of  Perd,  being 
almost  deprived  of  rainfall  by  the  barrier  of  the  Andes,  is  a.bare  sand  desert, 
fertilised  only  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  streams  descending  to  it  firom  the 
heights.  All  the  mountain  slope  ascending  to  the  high  plateaus  of  the 
Andes,  up  which  narrow  mule-paths  lead  through  deep  ravines  and  along  the 
edges  of  vast  precipices,  is  named  the  "  Sierra."  The  high  plains  of  the 
Andes  reached  by  these  difficult  approaches  are  cold,  bleak,  monotonous 
wastes  called  "punas.**  Above  these  the  summit  mountains  of  the  Andes 
lift  their  rugged  sides  up  to  the  region  of  perennial  snows.  Beyond  the 
punas  the  descent  of  the  continentfd  or  inward  slope  of  the  mountain 
region  leads  into  the  boundless  woodlands  of  the  Amazon  basin,  where  copi- 
ous rains  fill  out  the  tributaries  of  the  vast  river,  and  whence  flow  its  great 
head  streams  the  Ucaydli  and  the  MaraHon, 

86.  Products. — Perd  is  most  JGiunous  for  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth. 
Silver  is  its  chief  metal,'  the  most  productive  mines  being  found  in  the 
rigorous  climate  of  the  higher  punas.  Quicksilver  is  also  very  abundant. 
Copper  seems  to  be  present  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain  region  along  with 
iron.  The  Republic  also  possesses  great  wealth  in  its  deposits  of  guano  and 
nitre  in  the  maritime  belt  The  richest  guano  beds  formerly  worked  for 
export  were  those  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  near  the  'coast,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Lima ;  but  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  great  stores  of 
nitre  in  the  province  of  Tarapacd  have  been  ceded  to  Chile.  The  camel-like 
guanaco  roams  in  great  herds  on  the  punas  and  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Andes  ;  and  the  llama  or  alpaca,  the  domesticated  variety  of  the  same  animal, 
yields  costly  wool,  besides  milk  and  flesh  food,  and  serves  also  as  a  beast  of 
burden. 

87.  People. — A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Incas  of  the  plateau,  Indians 
of  the  Quichua  and  Aymar&  tribes,  which,  next  to  the  Ouarani,  an  Uie  moot 
widely  diffused  in  South  America.  The  other  great  element  is  that  of  the 
half-bred  peoples,  the  "Cholos'*  and  <<Zambo6,"  who  have  arisen  from  the 
intermixture  of  Spanish  with  Indians  and  negroes.  Wild  Indians,  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  those  of  the  highlands,  occupy  the  still  undisturbed  forests 
of  the  eastern  interior ;  the  other  minor  elements  are  small  proportions  of 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Popalation. 
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SiOropeaxu,  negroes,  and  Ghinese,  imported  as  labourers.  The  State  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  education,  such  as  it  is,  rests  in  their  hands.  The 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  is  interdicted  by  law. 

88.  Gh>Tem]nent. — The  executive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  President, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  is  exercised  through  a  Cabinet  of  five  ministers, 
who  hold  ofBce  at  his  pleasure.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Republic  is 
divided  into  nineteen  departments.  The  State  derives  a  very  laige  revenue 
chiefly  from  the  sale  of  guano ;  and  of  late  years,  while  the  internal  conflicts 
and  revolutions  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  country  have  been  less 
frequent,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rude  means  of  communi- 
cation. To  this  end  a  system  of  railways,  uniting  the  seaports  with  the  high 
plateau  region,  has  been  begun,  and  several  lines  have  now  been  completed. 
The  recent  war  with  Chile,  waged  for  the  sake  of  a  disputed  boundary,  has, 
however,  almost  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  countries  concenied. 

89.  Chief  Towxib.— The  capital  city  of  Lima  (102,000),  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1534,  who  also  began  its  magnificent  cathedral,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  coast  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  both  banks  of  the  stream,  called  the 
Rimac  Its  flat-roofed  houses  of  sun-dried  day  would  be  changed  into 
masses  of  mud  if  any  considerable  shower  of  rain  should  fkll,  but  the  coast 
belt  in  which  it  lies  is  rainless ;  earthquakes,  however,  have  desolated  it  re- 
peatedly. Six  miles  distant  is  its  fortified  seaport  of  CdUaa  (84,000),  com- 
manding the  best  harbour  of  Perd,  through  which  the  chief  share  of  the  guano, 
nitre,  metals,  sugar,  and  alpaca  wool  is  exported.  Cuzoo,  the  historical  city 
of  Perd,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Inca  sovereigns,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  11,400  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau,  about  400  miles  south-east 
of  Lima.  Paaco^  famed  for  its  silver  mines,  18,670  feet  above  the  sea,  lies 
north-east  of  Lima,  on  the  plateau.  On  the  south  the  largest  place  is  Arc 
quipOf  a  flourishing  city,  lying  about  80  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  through  its  port  of  Islay,  Ariea  is  an  important 
outlet  on  the  south  coast  TrujUlo^  800  miles  norUi  of  Lima,  is  the  chief 
port  of  northern  Perd. 

BOLIVIA.! 

40.  Bolivia,  the  most  centially-placed  State  of  South  America, 
equal  in  extent  to  Peni,  embraces  in  its  western  region  the  highest 
plateau  and  ranges  of  the  system  of  the  Andes.  On  this  side  its 
boundary  is  lor  the  most  part  conterminous  with  that  of  Pen!L  Its 
share  in  the  coast-land  of  the  Pacific  has  been  lost  to  dHiile.  Its 
eastern  slope  spreads  out  into  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata,  and  there  it  touches  upon  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public 

41.  Physical  Features.— As  in  Perd,  the  various  regions  of  Bolivia  differ 
very  widely  in  elevation,  dimate,  and  landscape.  Here  also  the  cold  bare 
grass-lands  of  the  plateau,  at  elevations  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are 
known  as  the  "punas  ;'*  over  these  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Andes,  such  as 
lllifnani  and  SorcUa,  or  the  volcano  of  Sahama^  rise  to  heights  of  more  than 
22,000  feet     Hie  slopes  and  cultivable  districts  of  the  lower  mountains,  be- 
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tween  6000  and  11,000  feet,  are  termed  the  "  Valle/*  and  poeeess  a  genial 
temperate  dimate.  Lower  down  on  the  eastern  or  interior  alope,  the  rich 
warm  forest  region  below  6000  feet  is  known  aa  the  *'Tnngaa."  As 
in  Perd,  the  great  riven  are  those  of  the  eastern  slope ;  theee  indade  the 
upper  waters  of  the  great  river  Madeira,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Beni, 
Mamor6,  and  Guapore,  which  joins  the  Amazon ;  and  the  head  streams  of  the 
Pileomayo,  one  of  the  main  feeders  of  the  Paraguay  river,  which  itself  flows 
for  some  distance  along  the  eastern  boundary,  separating  Bolivia  from  inner 
Brazil. 

The  southern  half  of  the  great  continental  lake  of  TUieaea  is  also  in  Boli- 
via, and  is  overflowed  in  its  territory  by  the  Desagnadero  to  form  the  salt  lake 
of  the  Pampa  Aulloffos,  200  miles  south. 

42.  Products. — Bolivia,  like  Perd,  is  richly  metallic ;  the  mountain  of 
Potosi,  on  the  high  plateau,  is  said  to  have  yielded  silver  to  the  value  of  180 
millions  sterling.  The  punas  support  great  herds  of  the  Uama,  and  its  varie- 
ties, the  alpaca  and  vicufia ;  and  the  dbinchilla,  noted  for  its  for,  lives  in  the 
mountains.  The  chinohona  tree  grows  on  the  higher  slopes,  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  interior  slope  yield  all  the  tropical  products  of  Brazil. 

48.  People.— The  Indians  of  Bolivia  are  in  three  great  divisions  : — 1st, 
the  civilised  Quiohua  and  Aymar&  Indians  of  the  plateau ;  2d,  the  semi-civilised 
Chiquitos  and  Mozos  Indians  of  the  inner  descent  of  the  Aiudes  ;  and  3d,  the 
wild  Indians  of  the  low-lying  forests  beyond  in  the  east,  who  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Guaranl  family.  The  strength  of  the  population,  however, 
lies  in  the  mixed  races — ^the  half-caste  descendants  of  Spaniaids  and  Indians, 
called  "  Cholos"  ;  the  **  Mulattoes,"  with  Spanish  and  Negro  blood ;  and  the 
"  Zambofl,"  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indiana.  Except  in  the  towns,  the 
Quichua  language  prevails  over  the  Spanish.  The  Indians  of  the  carap^  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  towns,  are  almost  exclusively  agriculturists  or 
"  arrieros," — that  is,  herdsmen  or  drivers  of  the  Uama,  sheep,  or  goats.  The 
feasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar  are  scrupulously  observed. 

44.  Government. — The  Republic  is  governed  by  a  President,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  by  a  Congress  of  two  chambers,  chosen  by  universal  sufirage. 
As  in  the  other  Spanish  Republics,  the  history  of  Bolivia  has  been  marked  by 
an  almost  incessant  round  of  purposeless  revolutions  and  civil  strifes.  The 
country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  nine  departments. 

46.  Chief  Towns. — The  present  political  capital  of  Bolivia  is  Sucre  or 
ChuquieacOf  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  9260  feet  on  the  high  plateau 
which  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Rio  Madeira  from  those  which  turn 
south-east  to  the  Paraguay.  It  is  named  from  G^eral  Sucre^  who  won  the 
great  battle  of  independence  at  Ayacucho  in  southern  Peru  in  1824.  Oruro 
and  Potosi — the  latter  a  decayed  city — both  at  great  elevations  on  the  Andes 
plateau,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  once  famous  silver-mines.  La  Paz,  south-east 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  is  the  largest  city  of  Bolivia,  and  its  great  trading  centre, 
Cochabambay  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Mamor6,  is  the  second  town  in  population. 
The  chief  outlets  for  the  quinine,  hides,  and  metals  exported,  lie  through 
southern  Perd  to  its  seaports. 

CHILE.1 

46.  The  State  of  Chile,  the  most  prosperous  and  adyanced  of 
the   South  American  Republics,  occupies  a  long  narrow  strip  of 

Area  In  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Chile      .  .  248,000  2,370,000 
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territory  between  the  coast  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  in  the 
south-west  of  the  continent.  It  reaches  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  coast-land  of  Perd  in  lat.  18^  S.  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  through  a  distance  of  about  2800  miles,  rising 
inland  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  which  here  form  a  single  chain 
at  a  distance  of  about  100  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  having 
southern  Bolivia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Patagonia,  on  its 
eastern  frontier.  Its  area  may  be  compared  to  twice  that  of  the 
British  Isles  taken  together. 

47.  Fhytdcal  Features. — ^The  range  of  the  Andes,  visible  from  the  sea 
all  along  the  coast  of  Chile,  towers  up  in  a  series  of  volcanic  cones  and  snow- 
clad  poftks ;  the  loftiest  summit,  that  of  Aconcagua,  being  probably  the 
highest  point  of  all  the  South  American  continent.  Numbers  of  streams 
descend  from  the  range,  and  have  farrowed  deep  valleys  across  the  width  of 
the  country.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  the  MaypA  near  the  centre 
of  Chile,  and  the  Maule  and  Bicbio  in  the  south,  both  of  which  are  to  some 
extent  navigable.    Earthquakes  are  very  frequent  in  Chile. 

48.  Clinuite  and  I^roducts. — This  long  strip  of  maritime  country  pre- 
sents remarkable  gradations  of  climate  from  north  to  south.  Nearest  the 
Peruvian  frontier  the  coast-land  of  Tacna,  Tara^d,  and  Atacama  is  a  hot, 
rainless,  sandy  desert  without  sign  of  vegetation.  Coming  southward,  we 
gradually  pass  into  a  temperate  climate  which  eigoys  a  moderate  rainfall. 
This  centnd  belt  is  thus  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  productive  agricultural 
region  of  Chile.  Farther  south  we  pass  into  the  latitudes  in  which  the  westerly 
winds  blowing  towards  the  mountains  from  over  the  wide  Pacific  bring  with 
them  such  quantities  of  moisture  that  the  rainMl  is  excessive;  here,  in 
southern  Chile,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  moisture,  the  mountain  slopes 
are  densely  covered  with  evergreen  forest 

As  if  in  compensation  for  its  aridity,  the  northern  desert  region  in  Ata- 
cama and  the  adjoining  district  of  Tarapaci  are  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals 
and  metals,  supplying  copper  especially  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  silver, 
besides  abounding  in  beds  of  nitre  and  guano.  Wheat,  maize,  and  fruits 
known  in  Europe  are  cultivated  in  abundance  in  central  Chile,  and  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  grazed  upon  the  extensive  pasture  lands  along 
the  valleys. 

49.  People. — The  inhabitants  of  northern  and  central  Chile  are,  for  the 
most  part,  descendants  of  the  intermixed  Spaniards  and  native  Indians,  pure 
European  blood  remaining  only  in  the  brat  families ;  but  in  the  extreme 
south  the  population  becomes  almost  exclusively  Indian.  Here  live  the  Arau- 
canians,  whom  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  conquer,  though  their  country 
is  now  nominally  part  of  the  Republic.  More  generally  enlightened,  peaceftil, 
and  industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  South  American  Republics, 
the  Chilenos  enjoy  a  much  greater  share  of  prosperity.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exercises  a  powerful  influence, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  generally  beneficial. 

50.  Gbvermnent. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  elected  for 
five  years.  A  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  control  the  legislature.  Chile 
is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces  and  four  territories.  Including  that  of 
Magellanes  in  the  south,  and  the  three  provinces  recently  (1884)  ceded  by 
Perd  and  Bolivia.  Chile  also  owns  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  Pacific. 
It  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  orderly  and  best  governed  of 
aU  the  South  American  Republics. 
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61.  Chief  TowxiB. — Santiago,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  Chile,  is  a  fine, 
well-bnilt,  and  clean  city,  on  an  inland  plateau  eigoying  a  delightfbl  climate 
amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Andes.  It  is  joined  by  railway  with 
Valparaiso,  tiie  chief  seaport  of  Chile,  and  the  centre  of  its  foreign  trade. 
The  other  seaports  of  note  are  Caldtra,  the  port  of  the  inland  mining  town 
of  Copiap6,  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  the  slight  earthquakes  which 
shake  it ;  and  Qoguiinho  in  northern  Chile ;  besides  Concepcion^  TaZeaJoMHO^ 
and  Valdivia  in  the  south.  In  the  districts  recently  conquered  finom  Peril 
and  Bolivia  are  Antofagogta  and  Cobija^  the  ports  of  the  silyer-mines  of 
Caracoles,  Iquique,  an  important  outlet  of  the  nitre  fields  of  Tarapaci,  and 
Arica,  the  Port  of  Tacna.  The  most  frequented  pass  oyer  the  Andes  eastward 
is  that  of  La  Curnhre,  or  UspcUlata,  between  Vidparaiso  and  Mendoza  in  the 
Aigentine  Republic,  the  summit  of  which  is  12,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Hie 
Bariloche  Pass,  farther  south,  to  the  south-east  of  Valdivia,  has  an  devation 
of  only  2760  feet,  but  it  leads  into  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Patagonia. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC' 

62.  After  Brazil  the  Argentine  Republic  Ib  the  largest  State  of 
South  AmericiL  Its  territory  reaches  from  the  Pilcomayo  riyer,  on 
the  borders  of  Bolivia,  southward  for  2400  miles  to  Staten  Island,  off 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  and  from  the  slope 
of  the  Andes  on  the  west  to  the  Uruguay  river  and  the  Atlantic  in  the 
east.     Its  area  may  be  compared  to  ten  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 

53.  Physical  Features.  —  Excepting  on  the  north-west,  where  the 
spurs  of  the  Andes  reach  down  into  the  State,  the  surface  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  presents  vast  monotonous  and  level  plains,  broken  only  by  the 
detached  ridges  of  Cordova  and  San  Luis  in  the  western  interior.  In  the 
north,  the  portion  of  the  region  called  the  Gran  Chaco,  within  the  frontier,  is 
partly  forest-covered,  but  all  the  central  and  southern  region  presents  only 
vast  treeless  plains  or  "  pampas,"  covered  at  most  seasons  with  coarse  grass, 
which  is  green  in  the  winter  months,  but  which  dries  up  in  summer  so  as  to 
give  an  aspect  of  aridity  to  the  plains.  Some  portions  of  the  interior,  called 
"  Salinas,"  are  barren  and  white  throughout  the  year. 

The  great  watercourse  of  the  country  is  the  ParanA,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Upper  Parani  and  Paraguay  rivers  hear  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  noble  river,  in  all  parts  of  its  course  through  Argentine  terri- 
tory scarcely  ever  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  in  some  places  spreading  out 
in  lateral  channels,  or  **  riachos,"  to  a  breadth  of  ten  miles. 

The  Pilcomayo,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary,  has  recently 
been  explored  throughout  its  length,  and  is  stated  to  be  navigable ;  the 
Vermejo,  the  next  river  southward,  has  of  late  years  become  a  regularly 
navigated  highway  from  the  Paraguay  up  to  the  north-eastern  provinces ;  the 
SaJado,  farther  south,  flowing  directly  to  the  Parani,  is  also  an  important 
river ;  but  the  remaining  streams  which  tend  eastwaid  to  the  Parana  have 
not  strength  of  water  sufficient  to  resLst  evaporation  in  crossiDg  the  dry  plains, 
and  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  marshes  and  salt  lakes. 

54.  Climate. — The  seasons  in  this  region  of  South  America  b^gin  to  be 
marked  out,  like  those  of  Europe,  but  of  course  in  opposite  months — ^the 
shortest  day  of  winter  occurring  in  June,  the  longest  day  of  summer  iu  Deoem- 

Aiea  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Axgentine  Republic  (excluding  Fatagonia)  828,000  2,400,000 
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ber.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rainfall  is  small.  Stormy 
sonth-west  winds,  called  "pamperos,"  sweep  over  the  plains  at  times,  and 
raise  great  clonds  of  dust,  which  fly  across  the  plains. 

55.  Products. — The  north-western  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
crossed  by  the  lower  ramifications  of  the  Andes,  are  rich  in  metals,  induding 
gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  as  well  as  in  several  kinds  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  Rio  Vermejo  petroleum  wells 
have  recently  been  discovered ;  but  the  development  of  these  treasures  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  means  of  transport. 

European  grains  and  fruits,  including  the  vine,  have  been  successfully 
introduced,  and  are  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  State,  however,  lies  in  its  countless  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  and  flocks  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  on  the  "  pampas,"  and 
which  multiply  there  very  rapidly.  The  rearing  and  tending  of  these  herds 
is  the  great  and  characteristic  industry  of  the  coimtry  ;  these  also  yield  the 
enormous  quantities  of  hides,  horns,  and  salted  beel^  which  form  the  staple 
export  of  the  Aigentine  Republic. 

56.  People. — ^The  European  element  is  much  stronger  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America.  The  aboriginal  Indians 
of  the  plains  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers ;  and  being  of  nomadic  habits, 
they  shifted  their  ground  before  the  advance  of  the  foreigner,  and  have  now 
been  driven  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  State,  where  their  frequent  .raids  are  a 
source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  settlers.  Besides  people  of  Spanish  descent, 
the  European  population  of  the  Republic  has  been  made  up  largely  of  immi- 
grant Italians,  English,  French,  Americans,  Swiss,  and  Germans.  The  typical 
inhabitants  -of  the  **  camp,"  or  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  citizens  of 
the  Argentine  State,  are  the  semi-barbarian  cattle-breeders  and  horse-breakers, 
called  the  **  gauchos,"  who  may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  who  are  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  "  lasso  "  and  **  bolas,"  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  take  a 
side  in  any  fresh  revolution. 

57.  GoTemment. — ^The  constitution  of  the  group  of  States  formerly 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  dates  firom  1858,  and  vests 
the  executive  power  in  a  President  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  four- 
teen provinces  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  National  Congress  wields  the  legis- 
lative authority.  Notwithstanding  many  political  troubles,  the  Republic  is 
making  rapid  advances  in  social  and  political  life.  Already  it  possesses  a 
fairly  developed  railway  system ;  trade  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  become  very  extensive ;  and  public  instruction  is  well  cared  for. 

58.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Bueim  Ayres  (200,000),  on  the  level 
plain  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Lb  the  only  large 
city  of  the  Republic.  It  is  laid  out  most  regularly  in  square  blocks,  and  has  a 
number  of  fine  public  buildings.  Its  site  is,  however,  a  very  disadvantageous 
one  for  commerce,  since  the  sea  opposite  it  is  so  shallow  and  exposed  that  lai^ 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  twelve  miles  out  from  the  city.  C&rdova,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  State,  is  the  second  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  obser- 
vatory of  the  Republic.  BosariOt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paran4  more 
than  200  miles  up  from  the  La  Plata  inlet,  is  a  substantially  built  tovm,  and  a 
great  outlet  of  the  animal  produce  of  the  interior  plains,  transport  towards  it 
being  facilitated  by  a  railway  to  the  central  town  of  Cordova.     Tucuman 

•  and  Salta  in  the  north-western  mountain  region,  and  Mendoza  at  the 
'  eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  where  they  are  crossed  to  enter  Chile,  with  Car- 
rientet  on  the  Paran&,  are  the  other  important  places  of  the  Republic 
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PARAGUAY.! 

59.  Paraguay  has  been  called  the  ^  Mesopotamia "  of  South 
America,  since  its  main  portion  lies  between  the  great  river  Parand 
and  its  large  tributary  the  Paraguay,  These  rivers  embrace  the 
country  east,  south,  and  west  On  the  north  its  limit  with  Brazil 
is  marked  by  the  river  Apa^  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  and  by 
the  heights  of  Maracc^  from  the  head  of  the  Apa  to  where  &e 
Parand  forms  its  great  waterfall  of  GuayrA,  near  lat  24**  S.  A 
portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay  also  belongs 
to  it.    In  area  Paraguay  may  be  compared  with  Great  Britain. 

60.  Physical  Features.— A  range  of  heights,  about  2000  feet  in 
eleyation  at  the  most,  forming  part  of  the  great  table-land  of  Brazil,  stretchee 
southward  through  the  midst  of  the  coont^,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the 
Parand  fiom  those  of  the  Paragaay.  The  western  slope  of  this  central  chain 
of  heights  presents  a  landscape  of  wide  grassy  plains  fringed  and  patched  with 
wood,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  the  country  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
more  civilised  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  have  scarcely  been  penetrated  as  yet  by 
Europeans,  and  this  side  of  the  country  remains  in  the  hands  of  small  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Indians.  All  the  south-western  angle  of  the  country,  wh^e  the 
Parand  and  Paraguay  rivers  approach  one  another  till  they  unite;  is  occupied 
by  very  extensive  marshes,  the  laigest  of  which  is  named  '^yeembueu^^ 
which  means  **  the  endless." 

61.  Products. — ^The  forests  of  Paraguay  are  noted  for  their  splendid 
timber  trees  ;  but  the  most  important  natural  product  of  all  is  the  tea  called 
the  '*  yerba  maU,^*  made  from  the  dried  leaves  of  a  species  of  holly  that  grows 
along  the  central  heights.  Tobacco  and  mandioca  are  cultivated  in  small 
quantities  all  over  the  western  half  of  the  country.  No  minerals  of  wotkable 
value  have  yet  been  discovered. 

62.  People.^The  inhabitants  of  the  western  half  of  Psragnay  show 
«very  gradation  and  intermixture  of  people  of  Spanish  descent  with  tiie  aborigi- 
nal Guaranl  Indians.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  camp 
Guarani  only  is  understood.  Previous  to  the  disastrous  six  years'  war  between 
Paragaay  and  the  united  strength  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
population  amounted  to  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  but  this  is  now  reduced 
to  perhaps  294,000,  the  men  of  Paragaay  having  been  almost  exterminated  in 
the  long  contest. 

63.  Government. — ^The  present  constitution  of  Paraguay  dates  only 
from  the  termination  of  the  great  war.  It  vests  the  control  of  the  Republic 
in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  a  President ;  but  since  1870  an 
almost  continual  round  of  revolutions  has  ftirther  drained  the  ahatteired 
resources  of  the  country,  and  brought  it  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin. 

64.  Asuneiorif  the  capital,  the  only  large  town  of  Paraguay,  lies  on 
the  summit  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  lagoon  formed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Paragaay  river,  and  presents  a  ruinous  aspect,  a  number  of  fine  public  build- 
ings being  left  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  stood  at  the  oommeBce-' 
ment  of  the  great  war.     Its  trade  is  mainly  in  the  yerba  tea,  which  ia  sent 

Area  in  sq.  m.         Popolatioii. 
1  Paragaay  .  98,000  294,000. 
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down  the  river  packed  in  hides  in  considerable  quantities  for  nse  in  the  lower 
provinces  of  the  La  PUta.  FUla  Rica,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  country,  and  CofieqKum,  on  the  Paraguay  above  Asuncioui  are  the  only 
considerable  places  besides  the  capital.  The  mined  fortress  of  HumaitOf  on 
the  PangUAy,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Paranfi^  is  remarkable  as  having 
withstood  a  siege  of  several  years  against  the  united  forces  of  Brazilians  and 
Argentines. 

URUGUAY,  OR  BANDA  ORIENTAL,^ 

65.  Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental  (the  **  eastern  side  "),  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  occupies  the  side  of  the  inlet  of  the  Bio 
de  La  Plata  opposite  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  is  shut  off  from 
that  Republic  on  the  west  by  the  large  river  Uruguay.  In  area  it 
may  be  compared  to  twice  the  extent  of  Ireland. 

66.  Physical  Features. — ^In  the  north,  where  it  touches  Bradl,  spurs 
and  offshoots  of  the  great  plateau  reach  southward  across  the  boundary,  but 
all  the  west  and  south  of  the  country  is  characterised  by  undulating  grassy 
plains.  Besides  its  harbours  on  the  inlet  of  La  Plata,  and  along  its  Atlantic 
coast,  the  communications  of  the  country  are  aided  greatly  by  the  Vruguay 
river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  Arom  its  mouth  upwards  to  the 
rapids  called  the  Salto  Grande,  in  lat  81*  S.  The  most  important  interior 
river  is  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins  the  Uruguay  after  draining  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region. 

67.  Products. — ^The  wealth  of  Uruguay  is  in  its  splendid  pastures, 
which  support  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  "  Estancicu,''  or 
cattle-farms,  are  dotted  at  intervals  all  over  the  land,  the  site  of  each  house 
being  marked  in  the  open  plain  by  its  dump  of  ombu  trees  planted  for  their 
shade. 

68.  People  and  GoTemment. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
open  country  is  neoessftrily  very  small ;  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population  is 
found  in  the  capitaL  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  dates  from  1831,  and 
the  country  has  eigoyed  comparative  prosperity,  though  it  has  not  escaped  the 
curse  of  frequent  revolutions. 

69.  JlforUe  Video  (112,000),  the  capital,  on  a  promontory  which  reaches  into 
the  wide  inlet  of  La  Plata  near  its  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  finely  built 
and  busy  dty,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  exporting  hides,  tallow,  and  salted  beef,  and  in  importing  manufac- 
tured cotton  and  iron  goods.  Fray  Bentos  and  PayaandO,  on  the  Uruguay 
river,  have  become  important  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  extract  of  meat 
and  of  tinned  provisions. 

PATAGONIA  AND  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO.« 

70.  All  the  vast  extent  of  territory  from  the  Rio  Negro,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Aigentine 
Republic,  southward  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  known  to  Europeans 
as  Patagonia.    In  area  we  may  compare  it  to  four  times  Great  Britain. 

Area  In  sq.  m.          Population. 
-^100  


1  Umgnay 70,100  488,000 

s  PatsgonJa  and  Tiena  del  Faego    .       861,000  24,000? 
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71.  Physical  Features. — Towards  the  Pacific  the  territoiy  of  Pata- 
gonia iB  bordered  by  the  sonthem  Andes,  which  rise  from  the  steep  fiord-cat 
coast  in  a  chain  of  high  peaks.  Many  of  these,  besides  the  highest  summits, 
named  Minchinmadiva  and  Corcovado,  are  volcanoes.  Towards  the  Atlantic 
the  long  eastward  slope  of  Patagonia,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  bare  plains,  in  parts  grass-covered  like  the  Ajigentine 
pampas,  in  part  strewn  with  shingle.  Several  rivers,  besides  the  JRio  Negro, 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  ChupiU  and  the  Scmta  Cruz,  flow  across  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  Atlantic  in  deep  cafions  or  gorges,  which  they  have  cnt  for  them- 
selves. The  climate  of  southern  Patagonia  becomes  very  severe ;  the  streams 
there  are  fix>zen  over  till  September,  and  the  winter  winds  blow  over  the  bare 
plains,  driving  clouds  of  snow  and  sand  with  great  violence. 

72.  People. — The  numbers  of  the  Patagonian  Indians  can  only  be  ap- 
proximately estimated,  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
extent  of  country  over  which  they  wander.  The  Tehuelchea,  or  southern 
Patagonian  Indians,  are  tall,  fine  people,  nomadic  hunters  of  the  guanaco  and 
ostrich.  The  north-west  of  Patagonia  is  occupied  by  the  MamaruiSf  a  less 
nomadic  people,  possessing  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  allied  in  language 
and  appearance  to  the  Araucanians  of  southern  Chile,  on  the  opposite  slope  of 
the  Andes. 

73.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1881,  nearly  the  whole  of  Patagonia,  together 
with  the  eastern  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  Strait  of  Magellan  remaining  with  ChUe.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  this  strait  lies  Punta  Arenas,  a  penal  settlement  and  place  of  call 
for  passing  steamships.  The  Argentines  keep  up  a  small  military  colony  .at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Santa  Cruz  in  representation  of  their  claims. 

74.  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  its  surrounding  archipelago  of  islands,  reaching 
south  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  are  as  yet  little  known.  They  are  all  high  and 
mountainous,  covered  with  thick  woods,  and  their  climate  appears  to  be  a 
succession  of  storms,  thick  mists,  and  drenching  rains. 

The  Fuegians  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Patagonian  Indians,  but  are  com- 
paratively diminutive  in  stature,  and  seem  to  form  one  of  the  lowest  sections 
of  the  human  family.  Clad  in  skins,  they  support  themselves  by  fishing  and 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrows. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

75.  The  Falkland  Islands,  which  lie  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  800 
miles  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are  under  a  British  Governor.  The 
islands,  of  which  East  and  West  Falkland  are  the  chief,  are  laiger  than  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  They  have  a  large  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  entirely  tree- 
less. They  are  well  adapted,  however,  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which 
feed  on  the  tall  '*  tussac  "  grass  that  grows  round  their  maiigins.  They  possess 
excellent  harbours,  and  their  coasts  teem  with  fish,  penguin,  and  seals.  About 
1400  British  and  Argentines  form  their  population,  the  seat  of  government 
being  at  Stanley  Harbour,  in  East  Falkland. 
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AUSTRALIA.' 

1.  The  name  Australia,  in  its  widest  sense,  groups  together  the 
continent  or  island  of  this  name  with  New  Zedand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  smaller  islands  about  these,  all  of  which  lie  in  the  region 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the  great 
continent  of  Asia.  The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  across  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  so  that  the  northern  half  of  it  falls  within  the  torrid 
zone,  the  southern  in  the  south  temperate  region.  The  open 
Indian  Ocean  washes  its  shores  on  the  west  and  south  ;  the  branch 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arafwra  Sea,  leading  to  Torres  Strait, 
separates  Australia  from  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands  and  from  New 
Quinea  ;  on  the  east  is  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast-line,  like 
that  of  Africa,  is  little  indented,  the  deepest  inlets  being  the  oiUf  of 
Carpentaria  in  the  north  and  Spencer  Oulf  in  the  south.  The  islands 
round  the  Australian  mainland  are  also  few ;  besides  the  Tasmanian 
group,  separated  by  Ba$$  Strait  on  the  south-east,  the  only  large 
island  close  to  Australia  is  that  named  Melville,  off  the  north  coast 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  outline  of  Australia  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Beef,  the  longest  coral  belt  in  the  world,  which  skirts  the 
north-eastern  coast  for  a  length  of  more  than  1200  nules  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  150  miles  from  the  mainland  ;  on  this  reef  the 
£well  of  the  Pacific  breaks  continually,  forming  a  long  line  of  white 
foam,  while  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  calm  and  stilL  The 
extreme  points  of  Australia  are  Cape  York,  which  runs  out  to  form 
Torres  Strait  in  the  north  ;  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-eastern,  and 
Gape  Leeufvin  at  the  south-western  angle.  The  circumference  of  the 
mainland  may  be  taken  at  about  8000  miles  ;  the  length  from  east 

Colonies.  Area  In  sq.  m.  Popnlation.* 

1  New  Soath  Walea 809,000  841,000 

Victoria 89,000  906,000 

gueeoBland.        ...  069,000  250.000 

South  Australia 904,000  804,000 

West  Australia 976,000  85,000 

Mainland  of  Australia  .  .     2,947,000  2,886,000 

*  Excluding  about  65,000  aborigines. 
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to  west  being  about  2400,  the  width  2000  miles  at  most  Australia 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  Europe. 

2.  Beliefl — ^The  soi&oe  of  Austndia  in  general  lies  at  a  amaU  elevation 
only  above  the  sea.  Thia  is  especially  the  case  in  the  wide  central  region  of 
the  continent ;  towards  the  margin,  on  several  sides,  greater  elevations  are 
found.  The  only  moantainooB  portion,  however,  is  a  b^t  of  abont  150  miles 
in  width,  which  shirts  the  eastern  and  sonth-eastem  border  next  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  belt  inclndes,  in  the  south-east,  the  range  called  the  A^utretlian 
Alps,  known  also  as  the  Bowen  Mountains  and  the  Muniong  or  Warragoog 
Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  range^  named  Mount  Kosciusko^  7176  leet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  point  in  Australia ;  the  Dividing  Bange  along  the 
eastern  maigin  reaches  northward  to  form  the  long  peninsula  that  terminates 
in  Cape  York.  The  western  coast-land  next  the  Indian  Ocean  also  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  interior  in  the  ranges  of  the  Darling,  Eenchd,  and  Vidoria 
hiUs.  The  highest  known  point  of  this  belt  is  Mount  WiUiMn,  near  tlie 
south-west  comer  of  Australia,  which  reaches  8600  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
these  outer  heights  the  only  considerable  elevations  that  are  yet  known  are 
those  of  the  Flinders  Bange  (8000  feet)  in  South  Australia,  and  of  the  plateau 
of  North  Australia  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

8.  Bivers  and  Salt  Lakes-^The  only  huge  river  system  of  Austrslia  is 
that  of  the  Murray,  the  affluents  of  which — ^the  Darling,  LaMan,  and 
J/iifTumMci^ve— drain  the  long  inward  slope  of  the  esstem  highland  belt,  to 
the  south  coast.  The  tributaries  of  the  Murray  are  perennial,  but  the  lower 
river,  in  its  course  through  the  dry  plains,  has  an  uncertain  flow,  fuling 
altogether  in  some  seasons,  and  becoming  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools.  The  only 
considerable  rivers  of  the  continent  that  carry  water  to  the  sea  throughout  the 
year  are  those  which  fidl  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  two  of  these,  at  least, 
afford  a  short  extent  of  navigable  stream  upward  fh>m  the  sea,  but  elsewhere 
Australia  is  without  any  internal  water  communication. 

Inland  salt  lakes  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  continent.  The  most 
remarkable  group  of  these  is  that  which  lies  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  fluctuating  saline  marshes  called  lakes  Eyre,  Tcrrtms, 
and  Chirdner,  each  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  Lake  Amadeus,  more  recently 
discovered  in  the  heart  of  Australia,  is  a  great  saline  depression  similar  to 
these.  Numbers  of  smaller  salt  lakes  occur  in  Western  Australia,  and  many 
large  lagoons  fringe  the  sea  maigin  of  Victoria  in  the  south-east. 

4.  Climate  and  Landscape.— The  climate  of  Australia,  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical,  corresponds  to  that  of  Northern  or  Southern  Africa  in  its  dryness. 
The  situation  of  the  continent  across  the  southern  tropic  corresponds  very 
closely  with  that  of  the  Sahara  region  of  North  Africa  on  the  opposite  one. 
Both  lie  within  a  belt  over  which  the  great  trade- wind  currents  are  advancing 
from  colder  to  warmer  latitudes,  taking  up  moisture,  rather  than  parting  with 
it,  as  they  advance.  The  system  of  this  wind  is  modified  in  Australia,  how- 
ever, to  a  greater  extent  by  the  land  and  sea  breeses  which  blow  round  its 
margins ;  but  here,  as  in  tiie  Sahara,  long  periods  of  drought  are  characteristic 
of  the  climate.  The  slopes  of  the  eastern  mountain  ranges,  fru^ng  the  winds 
from  the  Pacific  and  condensing  upon  themselves  the  moisture  i^m  the  ocean, 
are  by  &r  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Australia ;  the  whole  of  the  interior 
region  may  be  said  to  be  almost  rainless.  Thus  entering  from  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent,  we  should  pass  from  the  cultivated  fields  and  rich  grass  plains 
of  the  eastern  hill  slopes  and  plateaus  into  the  uniform  steppes  of  the  interior, 
where  the  soil  is  bare  and  saline,  and  covered  with  thickets  and  scrub  of  a 
bushy  £htealyptus  or  prickly  Acacia,  often  quite  impenetrable.       In  the 
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Aastralian  spring  time  the  interior  pUuna  assume  their  fireshest  aspect,  but  in 
summer  they  become  dreary  wastes ;  their  little  water-channels,  or  " creeks" 
dry  up^  and  animals,  as  well  as  men,  are  content  to  search  for  pools  of  bracki^ 
water.  The  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  found  in  Australia  are  almost  all 
evergreens,  so  that  there  is  little  variation  in  the  landscape  fh>m  winter  to 
summer  except  in  the  drying  of  the  grasses  to  yellow  hay  after  the  sunmer 
droughts.  The  characteristic  trees  of  the  more  feivoured  outer  margins  of 
Australia  are  the  eueaiypti,  or  "  gum  trees,"  which  acquire  large  dimensions 
on  the  eastern  maritime  slope. 

Notwithstanding  its  dryness,  the  climate  of  Australia  is  extremely  salu- 
brious, and,  excepting  the  northern  tropical  coast-lands,  the  country  is  every- 
where well  suited  for  European  settlement. 

6.  Animala.— The  fauna  of  Australia  is  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
region  of  the  globe,  and  is  characteriud  by  the  low  oigaoisation  of  its  indige- 
nous animals.  Almost  all  the  mammals — kangaroos,  bandicoots,  oponsumfl  ' 
belong  to  the  marsupial  type,  that  is,  are  ftunished  with  a  natural  pouch  in 
which  to  carry  their  young.  The  "  dingo,"  or  wild  dog,  is  almost  the  only 
carnivorous  animal  of  the  continent,  and  there  are  no  indigenous  hoofed 
animals.  The  birds  of  Australia  stand  unrivalled  in  their  varied  of  form  and 
beauty  of  plumage.  The  rivers  within  the  tropics  harbour  formidable  croco- 
diles, lizards  and  snakes  are  numerous,  and  fishes  are  found  in  endless  variety 
on  all  parts  of  the  Australian  coasts, 

6.  Plrodiiots.— Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Australia  possessed  no  native 
sheep,  those  introduced  by  the  European  settlers  have  thriven  and  multiplied 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  its  pastures,  so  that  Australia  has  become  one 
of  the  foremost  vrool-producing  regions  of  the  world.  It  vies  also  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  western  United  States  in  the  abundance  of  its  precious  metals 
and  minerals,  especially  of  gold,  besides  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  most  fkvourod  and  fertile  region  of  the  continent  the  hill  belt  next  the 
Padflc  margin,  is  also  the  richest  in  metals. 

7.  Peopla^The  aborigines  of  Australia  belonging  to  the  group  of  tribes 
called  the  Oceanic  Negroes  rank  lowest  of  all  in  the  human  fainily.  Once 
more  numerous,  they  offered  active  resiBtance  to  the  advance  of  the  white  men, 
and  they  still  make  exploration  dangerous  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Northern 
Australia.  Elsewhere  they  are  now  few  and  feeble,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Perpetual  wanderers,  they  have  resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  them 
to  civilisation.  Their  numbers  are  now  approximately  estimated  at  about 
66,000,  by  far  the  laiger  proportion  being  found  now  in  Northern  Queensland. 
T^e  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  continent  is  of  European  origin,  most  being 
descendants  of  emigrants  from,  the  British  Isles.  Chinese  have  become  colo- 
nists in  considerable  numbers ;  and  Polynesian  Kanakas,  from  the  New  Hebrides 
chiefly,  have  been  introduced  as  labourers  in  some  parts  of  tropical  Queensland 
where  the  heat  is  too  great  for  Europeans. 

8.  We  shall  look  at  the  separate  colonies  as  they  have  now 
developed  themselves,  beginning  with  the  oldest  or  mother  colony  of 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  colony  inelndes  the  sonth-eastem  region  of  Australia  from 
the  Pacific  coast  inland  to  the  141st  meridian,  which  separates  it 
from  Sonth  Australia.    On  the  north  a  boundary  drawn  inland  from 
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Point  Danger,  and  then  along  the  29th  parallel  of  latitude  to  meet 
the  South  AuBtralian  frontier,  separatefi  New  South  Wales  from 
Queensland ;  on  the  south  the  Murray  Biver,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  its  source  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  S JL  comer  of  the  continent, 
divides  it  from.  Victoria.  In  extent  the  colony  is  about  five  times 
larger  than  England  and  Wales. 

9.  Physical  Features. — ^The  portion  of  the  eastern  maritime  heights  in- 
clnded  in  New  South  Wales  takes  the  name  of  the  Mnniong  Range  or  Aud- 
trcUian  Alps  in  the  sonth.  Here  the  summit,  called  Mount  EoecindEO,  reaches 
a  height  of  7176  feet.  Farther  north  the  chief  sections  of  the  monntains  dt« 
named  the  Blue  Mountains^  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  the  New  England 
Jtanffe,  which  runs  into  Queensland.  These  heights  form  a  short  seaward 
watershed,  and  a  long  gradual  slope  towards  the  &r  interior.  The  SJuxUhaveny 
Hawkeaburyf  and  Hunter  are  the  chief  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  outer 
descent  to  the  Pacific ;  the  Darling^  Laehlan,  and  Murrumbidgee  take  their 
rise  on  the  inner  slope,  and  flow  over  the  plidns  south-westward  to  join  the 
boundary  river  Murray,  Lake  George,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  2130 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  most  important  lake  of  the  colony.  Its  water 
is  brackish,  and  occasionally  the  lake  dries  up,  and  sheep  wander  over  its  bed. 
The  well- watered  maritime  valleys  and  the  hill  region  above  form  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  colony,  where  European  grains  and  ihiits  are  culti- 
vated in  abundance.  The  wide  grass  plains  of  the  long  interior  slope,  called 
the  "  Riverina,"  form  the  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  and  are  divided 
off  into  large  sheep  *'  runs,"  which  vary  in  sice,  but  some  of  which  extend  over 
areas  of  from  80,000  to  70,000  acres. 

10.  Minerals. — ^The  most  productive  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are 
grouped  between  the  New  England  and  liveipool  Ranges  in  the  north,  and 
between  the  sources  of  the  Murrombidgee  and  Muiray  Rivers  in  the  south. 
Those  which  yield  copper,  silver,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and  iron,  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  mountain  region,  but  the  .chief  source  of  supply  of  coal  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Hunter  River. 

11.  People. — ^The  population  of  New  South  Wales  has  now  become  a 
settled  one,  and  occupations  are  regular  and  constant.  Public  instruction  has 
made  great  progress ;  a  university  was  established  at  Sydney  in  1851,  and 
has  a  staff  of  six  professors.  Religious  freedom  was  granted  by  charter  as 
early  as  1886. 

12.  Gk>Yemmeni. — Responsible  government  was  granted  to  the  colony  in 
1865,  and  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  hold  their  appointments 
for  life,  was  nominated  by  the  Governor.  A  Legislative  Assembly  is  chosen 
every  ihne  years  by  universal  suflrage. 

18.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Sydney  (224,000),  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  splendid  harbour.  Port  Jackson,  is  now  a  fine  English  town,  united  by 
several  railway  lines  to  the  interior ;  its  commerce  extends  to  aU  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  sends  out  great  quantities  of  wool,  gold,  coal,  tallow,  copper, 
and  grain.  The  other  important  towns  are  PtiramaUa,  15  miles  from  Sydney ; 
BcUhursl,  the  chief  interior  town,  west  of  Sydney ;  Newcastle,  the  great  coal 
port,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter ;  MaUUmd,  on  the  same  river, 
20  zniles  above  its  mouth,  and  in  a  district  known,  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
as  the  "granary  of  New  South  Wales ;"  Ooidbum,  the  chief  place  in  the 
southern  gold-mining  district ;  and  Deniliquin,  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  dis- 
trict of  the  "Riverina,"  between  the  Darling  and  the  Murray. 

18a.  Norfolk  Island,  16  square  miles  in  area,  which  lies  out   in  the 
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Pacific  at  a  distance  of  900  miles  east  of  Sydney,  belongs  to  New  Sonth  Wales. 
It  is  famous  for  its  pine-trees.  Formerly  it  was  a  penal  settlement*  and  after- 
wards some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcaim  Island  {q,v,)  were  transferred  to 
it,  and  remained  here  for  a  time. 

VICTORIA. 

14.  The  colony  of  Victoria  may  be  compaied  to  Great  Britain 
in  area.  It  occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Australia,  marked 
out  bj  the  Murray  River  and  the  boundary  of  South  Australia 
along  the  1 4 1st  meridian. 

16.  Physical  Features  and  Products.— The  high  chain  of  the  Dividing 
Range  and  Bowen  Mountains  or  AustrcUian  Alps,  as  it  is  varionsly  called, 
passing  centrally  through  the  colony,  gives  it  a  northern  inward  watershed  to 
the  Murray f  and  a  southern  slope  to  the  ocean,  down  which  there  flow  many 
streams,  the  most  notable  of  diem  being  the  Varra^  Varra,  on  which  the 
capital  stands.  The  extensive  basin  of  Port  Phillip  is  the  most  important 
of  the  many  inlets  and  lagoons  which  fringe  the  Victorian  coast  The  colony 
is  eminently  a  psstoral  one,  possessing  great  stretches  of  rich  snccnlent  grass 
country ;  bat  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  agricnltore  has  made  rapid  advances. 
Trees  are  most  abundant  in  the  south-eastern  valleys  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
in  the  district  named  Gippaland.  The  colony  takes  the  first  place  as  a  gold- 
yielding  region,  but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
The  manufactures  are  varied,  and  they  are  encouraged  by  bounties  and  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

J 1 16.  People  and  (Jovemment. — ^The  population  of  Victoria  now  con- 
siderably outnumbers  that  of  its  parent  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  great  energy,  health,  and  prosperity.  Chinese 
are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  but  the 
aboriginal  blacks  have  almost  disappeared  from  within  its  borders.  Schools  are 
well  supported  by  the  State,  and  general  education  is  nowhere  more  advanced. 
\^th  the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  Victoria  received  responsible  government 
in  1865.  The  executive  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  the  legislative  with  a  Parliament  of  two  Chambers. 

17.  Chief  Towns.— The  capital,  Mdbowrw  (288,000),  on  the  inlet  of 
the  sea  called  Port  Phillip,  has  become  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  fine  European  town,  with  straight  wide  streets  and  noble 
public  buildings.  Railways  extend  fit>m  it  in  all  directions,  and  its  manufiic 
tures  are  now  very  extensive.  Oeelong,  also  on  Port  Phillip,  45  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  rivals  it  in  foreign  trade.  BaUaraJt,  nearly  100  miles 
west  of  Melbourne,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first  discovered  gold-fields,  is 
the  largest  interior  town.  Sandhurst^  formerly  known  as  Bendigo,  100  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Melbourne,  is  the  greatest  mining  centre  of  the  colony. 

QUEENSLAND. 

1 8.  Thia  third  aection  of  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
occupies  all  the  north-east  of  Australia  from  the  29th  parallel,  where 
it  touches  New  South  Wales,  northward  to  Cape  York,  reaching 
westward  to  the  boundary  of  South  Australia  and  the  shores  of  the 
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Qiilf  of  Gaipentaiia.    The  vast  area  ia  nearly  eight  tiiiieB  k^r  than 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

19.  Physical  Featorea  and  ProdnctB.— Here,  as  in  New  Smith  Wales, 
the  maritime  range  of  hills  divides  the  colony  into  a  narrow  coast  descent 
and  a  long  interior  slope.  The  principal  streams  draining  to  the  Pacific  are 
the  Bri»ban$^  BumeUf  Htzroy,  and  Burdekin,  The  interior  has  two  water- 
sheds— a  north-western  towards  the  Gnlf  of  Carpentaria,  and  a  south- western 
towards  the  salt  lakes  of  South  Australia  and  the  Murray  RiTer.  The  MitckeU^ 
Fl%nder»t  and  LeiehharcU  are  the  diief  riyers  of  the  golf  drainage ;  the  Barcoo 
or  Oocper  Cfreek  and  the  Warrego,  the  largest  of  thoee  which  flow  south-west- 
ward. Much  of  the  Pacific  border  in  Queensland  has  a  hot,  moist  climate 
well  suited  to  the  cultiyation  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  maize,  and  the  outer 
mountain  slopes  are  rich  in  woods.  Up  in  the  hill  region  wide  areas  of  pastoral 
"  downs'*  appear,  and  on  these  heights  the  climate  is  more  temperate.  The 
long  interior  slope  passes  gradually  into  the  dry  climate  of  the  arid  steppes  of 
Central  Australia,  where  tiie  rivers  fail  to  resist  the  rapid  evaporation,  and 
where  ndn  is  almost  unknown. 

The  metallic  wealth  of  Queensland  is  very  great.  In  recent  years  very 
productive  gold-fields  have  been  found  in  the  north ;  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
mercury  are  also  widely  distributed. 

20.  People  and  QoTenuneni. — ^As  yet  the  young  colony  has  gathered 
only  a  small  population  in  proportion  to  its  vast  area,  and  the  greater  number 
of  settlers  are  found  at  present  in  the  south-east  next  to  New  South  Wales.  The 
aborigines  are  still  rather  numerous  in  Northern  Queensland.  A  few  Chinese 
have  settled  in  the  colony,  and  Polynesiaas  have  been  introduced  as  laboursft 
on  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  Government  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  other  colonies. 

21.  Chief  Towna.-— The  capital  town  of  Britbane  lies  dose  to  Moieton 
Bay,  which  was  first  settled  as  a  convict  station  in  1828.  It  has  now  grown 
into  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  tiiie  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  extending 
its  communications  by  railways  inland,  and  exporting  wool,  cotton,  sugar, 
timber,  and  preserved  meats. 

Jpaunehf  26  miles  west  of  Brisbane,  is  generally  looked  upon  aa  the  second 
town  of  the  colony.  Maryborou^  on  &e  Mary  river,  25  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  an  important  shipping  port.  OympiSt  higher  up  on  the  same  river, 
has  productive  gold-mines. 

BockJumpton,  on  the  Fitzroy  River,  near  the  Tropic  of  Oapriconi,  ranks 
next  to  Brisbane  in  population,  but  is  being  rapidly  outstretched  by  CooJUmm, 
the  shipping  port  for  the  Palmer  river  gold-fields.  The  most  northerly  settle- 
ment of  Australia  is  the  station  of  SofMrget  on  Cape  York,  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  New  Guinea  across  Torres  Strait.  Port  Parker,  on  the  Gnlf 
of  Carpentaria,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

22.  The  name  South  Australia  was  given  to  the  settlement 
formed  on  the  south  coast  of  the  continent  in  1836,  long  before 
Victoria  had  been  divided  off  as  a  separate  colony  firom  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  extended  now  to  embrace  all  the  vast  central  section 
of  the  continent  from  the  great  Australian  Bight  in  the  south  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Arafura  Sea  and  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  north  ; 
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but  as  the  greater  part  of  thia  enormous  territory  is  northward  of 
Victoria,  and  even  of  New  South  Wales  within  its  later  boundaries, 
the  name  has  become  a  misleading  one.  The  nominal  boundaries 
of  this  colony  include  a  space  more  than  ten  times  greater  than 
our  island  of  Britain. 

23.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — Much  of  this  vast  area 
remains  imexploied ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  lai^ger  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  dry  bare  steppes  of  interior  Australia,  which  can 
never  become  of  much  valne  as  habitable  land. 

The  most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  colony  lies  along  the  Flinders 
Sanffe  of  mountains,  which  extend  from  the  eastern  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  north- 
ward towards  the  salt  basins  of  Lakes  Torrens  and  Eyre.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  land  along  these  hill  slopes  has  been  already  settled  for  cultivation, 
and  here  wheat  and  fruits  of  all  Eoropean  sorts,  including  the  vine,  grow  in 
abundance.  Large  areas  of  pastoral  land  surround  this  hUl  country,  and  the 
hills  themselves  are  rich  in  veins  of  copper,  besides  gold,  sOver,  and  bismuth. 
The  long  line  of  telegraph,  which  has  been  carried  all  across  South  Australia, 
leads  through  interchanging  grass-land,  bush,  salt  lagoons,  and  sandy  desert, 
over  the  Maodonnel  range  of  hills,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  to  the 
northern  territory  of  the  colony,  a  region  which  is  as  yet  quite  undeveloped, 
but  which  seems  to  be  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  aU  tropical  products. 

24.  People  and  Gh>Yemment.— South  Australia,  having  never  been  a 
penal  settlement,  has  come  less  under  direct  British  control  than  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  Its  administration  has  been  a  wise  and  economical  one. 
The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of  five  ministers  : 
the  Legislative  Council  serves  fbr  twelve  years ;  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  are  nominated  for  three  years.  The  elements  of  population  other 
than  British  are  very  small,  excepting  the  German.  The  few  remaining  abori- 
gines are  well  cared  for.  Perfect  equality  is  given  to  all  denominations,  and 
there  is  no  State  aid  to  any  religious  body. 

25.  Chief  Towns. — ^llie  capital  city  of  Adelaide,  the  only  important  town 
of  the  colony,  is  built  on  the  eastern  coast-land  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
eight  miles  from  its  seaport,  and  six  from  QlevUlg,  a  fiivourite  watering-place 
and  mail  station.  A  railway  has  been  carried  inland  from  it  for  more  than 
120  miles.  TFcUlaroo,  on  Spencer  Gulf,  is  the  port  of  the  copper -mines  of 
Moonta  and  Kcuiina,  on  York  peninsula.  Other  mining  towns  are  Kapunda 
and  Kooringa  (with  the  Burra  Bum  mine),  to  the  north  of  Adelaide.  The 
chief  settlement  in  the  Northern  Territory  is  that  of  PalvMrston,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inlet  of  Port  Darwin,  on  the  north  coast,  where  the  over- 
land telegraph  terminates. 

WEST  AUSTRALIA. 

26.  The  colonj  of  Western  Australia  includes  all  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  lies  west  of  the  129th  meridian,  so  that  it 
includes  an  area  eleven  times  as  huge  as  Britain.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  yet  known  of  this  region  beyond  its  coast-line  and  along 
one  or  two  tracks  of  explorers,  who  have  crossed  the  drj  sterile 
wastes  which  fill  most  of  the  interior. 

27.  The  most  important  district,  and  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  the 
colonists,  lies  along  the  maritime  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  south-west,  where 
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a  few  Bmall  rivers  descend  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  the  colony  is  not  a  pros- 
peroos  one,  partly  on  account  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  partly  because  it 
was  made  the  chief  penal  settlement,  after  deportation  to  the  other  Anstralian 
colonies  had  ceased. 

28.  Its  chief  town  of  Perth  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stnan  J2it«r,  which 
formerly  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  territory.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  Fre- 
mantle.  Albany,  on  King  Geoige's  Sound,  is  the  coaling  station  of  the  mail 
steamers. 

TASMANIA.! 

29.  The  island  which  was  first  called  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  and 
afterwards,  from  its  discoverer,  Tasmania,  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Ireland,  being  about  160  miles  wide  each  way.  It  is  separated 
from  Victoria  and  the  mainland  of  Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which 
can  be  crossed  in  a  day's  steamer  passage. 

80.  Physical  Features. — Its  bold  coasts  are  indented  ¥dth  bays  and 
inlets,  which  form  fine  harbours.  Inward  the  island  rises  to  elevated  downs, 
surrounded  by  high  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  present  a  wild  and  stem 
aspect.  The  highest  point  of  tibe  island,  named  Cradle  Mount,  is  5069 
feet  high,  but  there  are  a  number  of  summits  which  exceed  4000  feet  in 
elevation.  Streams  and  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  mountain  valleys,  the 
largest  rivers  being  the  Tamar,  which  flows  northward,  and  the  Denoenlt 
which  descends  south-eastward  to  the  inlet  upon  which  the  capital  town  is 
placed. 

81.  Climate  and  Vegetation. — ^The  climate  may  be  said  to  resemble 
that  of  England,  though  the  summer  heat  is  occasionally  greater  than  is  ex- 
perienced here,  especially  when  the  island  is  reached  at  times  by  a  blast  of 
hot  air  ftom  the  deserts  of  Australia.  The  winter  cold  forms  thin  ioe  on  the 
lowlands,  and  then  the  higher  ranges  are  snow-clad.  The  western  side  of  the 
island,  exposed  to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the  southern  ocean,  is 
very  wet,  but  the  eastern  has  a  rainfEdl  that  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  east 
coast  of  England.  Tracts  of  forest,  containing  trees  of  great  size,  such  as  the 
durable  thorn  pine,  myrtle  wood,  and  blue  gam,  cover  large  parts  of  the  island, 
and  elegant  tree  ferns,  besides  a  great  variety  of  smaller  ferns,  fill  the  glens. 
Where  the  island  is  cultivated,  its  hedged  fields  and  orchards  beside  the 
villages  remind  one  of  England.  The  native  animals  of  the  island  are  to  a 
great  extent  similar  to  those  of  the  mainland  of  Australia.  Iron,  tin,  and 
coal  are  widely  distributed. 

82.  People  and  Gk>Yemment. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Tasmania  are  almost 
exclusively  of  British  origin.  The  aborigines,  who  resembled  the  Australians 
in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life,  though  they  were  of  shorter  stature,  stronger 
physique,  and  darker  complexion,  have  now  become  extinct.  Agricultiural 
rather  than  pastoral  industries  employ  the  colonists  of  Tasmania ;  a  large 
number  are  employed  in  the  South  Sea  whale  fisheries.  Education  is  com- 
pulsory on  all;  religion  is  unfettered.  The  colony  became  independent  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1825,  and  thirty  years  later  received  responsible  govern- 
ment, like  the  other  Australian  colonies. 

88.  Chief  Towns. — ^The  two  important  towns  of  Tasmania  are  ffobart 
Tovm,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  in  the 

Area  In  sq.  m.  Population. 

1  Rumania       ....  26,200  126,000 
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south-east,  and  LaufueaUmt  on  the  Tamar,  near  the  north  coast.  These  two 
outlets  of  the  island  rival  one  another  in  trade,  which  is  promoted  by  railway, 
and  excellent  roads  through  the  island.  Wool,  timber,  hops,  oil,  and  fruits, 
are  the  leading  exports. 


NEW  ZEALAND.i 

1.  At  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  south-east  of  the  main- 
land of  Australia  lie  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  nearly 
at  the  antipodes  of  our  islands  of  Britain,  or  a  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  the  globe  from  England  would  come  out  near  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  group  consists  of  two  large 
islands,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  and  of  several  smaller  ones,  of 
which  Stewart  Island,  to  the  south,  is  the  most  important  The 
extent  of  the  islands  together  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  Physical  Features.— The  North  Island  (once  called  New  Ulster, 
and  by  the  natives  Te  ika  a  Maui,  or  "  the  bird  of  the  Maui ")  is  of  less  compact 
form  than  the  southern,  and  runs  out  in  long  peninsulas.  Nor  is  it  so 
generally  elevated  as  the  southern,  though  it  contains  high  summits.  Parallel 
ranges,  of  which  that  named  Jtuahine  is  the  chie^  extend  along  its  maritime 
borders  on  the  south-east,  and  attain  heights  of  over  2600  feet.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  rises  a  volcanic  group,  in  which  are  MowiU  JRuapehu,  9195  feet, 
and  the  active  volcano  of  Ngaurahoe,  between  it  and  Tongariro,  7000  feet. 
On  a  western  promontory  AfoujU  Egnumt  stands  alone,  its  conical  snow-clad 
summit  having  an  elevation  of  8270  feet. 

The  South  Island  (formerly  known  as  New  Munster,  or  Middle  Island,  or 
by  its  native  name  of  Te  wahi  Punamu,  **  the  place  of  greenstone  "),  separated 
from  the  northern  by  Cook  Strait,  is  almost  covered  by  the  high  range  called 
the  Southern  Alps,  which  rises  to  greatest  height  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  following  its  whole  length,  forming  high-waUed  fiords  on  the  western 
coast,  and  reacMng  down  in  spurs  eastward  to  tiie  maritime  plains.  The  highest 
point  among  the  many  peaks  of  this  magnificent  glacier  and  snow-dad  range 
is  Mount  Cook,  13,200  feet  high,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain  ;  Mount  FraiSc^. 
lin,  on  the  north  of  it,  is  10,000  feet,  and  Mount  Aspiring,  towards  the  south, 
9940  feet  high.  The  Tasman  glacier,  depending  ftom  Mount  Cook,  is  larger 
than  any  of  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Almost  the  only  level  district  in 
the  South  Island  is  the  Plain  of  Canterbury,  which  reaches  along  the  eastern 
maritime  border  for  about  100  miles,  having  an  average  width  inland  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  of  20  miles.  Stewart  Island,  in  the  extreme  south, 
which  may  be  compared  to  an  English  county  in  size,  is  also  mountainous. 

Both  islands  have  many  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Northern  Island  has  a  large 
central  lake  named  Taupo,  86  miles  long,  £rom  which  the  Waikato  river  flows 
to  the  west  coast ;  the  Wanganui,  flowing  southward  to  Cook  Strait,  is  the 
other  important  river  of  the  North  Island.  Hot- water  lakes  and  geysers,  far 
surpassing  those  of  Iceland  in  size,  abound  in  the  central  volcanic  group.  The 
South  Island  has  a  series  of  fine  rivers  on  its  eastern  slope,  such  as  the  Wairau 
in  the  north,  the  JFaitaki  and  the  CltUha  in  the  south.  Its  steep  western  water- 
Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 
1  New  Zealand ....        104,280  M2,000 
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shed  has  only  small  streams,  thinijph  these  are  Tery  nmnerotts.  In  the  southeni 
monntam  region  of  the  South  Island  there  are  many  alpine  lakes  of  great  dqith. 

8.  Climate  and  Products. — In  general  the  climate  of  New  Zealand 
resembles  that  of  the  British  Isles.  The  North  Island  has  a  warmer  and  more 
eqnable,  the  Soath  a  cooler  and  more  variable,  dimate,  rough  and  bradng. 
liie  western  sides  of  both  islands  receive  by  far  the  laiger  share  of  rain&lL 
Forests  of  lofty  pines  and  other  eveigreen  trees,  tree  ferns,  and  vegetation 
matted  together  by  the  rope-like  "smikx,"  occupy  a  laige  share  of  the  North 
and  some  parts  of  the  South  Island.  Otiier  parts  are  overgrown  with  fienis 
breast  high,  and  others  are  well  adapted  for  pasture. 

Though  New  Zealand  has  no  indigenous  quadrupeds,  the  plains  of  the 
South  Island  are  now  so  well  stocked  with  sheep  thi^  wool  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  exports  of  the  colony.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  South  Island  are  those  best  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

New  Zealand  is  very  rich  in  minerals;  both  in  the  North  and  South 
Islands  gold-mining  has  become  a  settled  and  productive  industry.  Silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  are  also  found,  though  not  yet  extensively  worked.  Coal 
of  good  quality  abounds,  and  the  petroleum  is  equal  to  that  of  America. 

4.  People  and  Gk>Yemment. — At  the  time  of  their  first  exploration  by 
Captain  Cook  the  Islands  were  all  peopled  by  the  Mctori^  a  race  presenting 
far  higher  physical  and  mental  development  than  any  other  in  all  this  Oceanic 
region.  During  the  progress  of  the  BiitiBh  colonisation  and  occupation  of  the 
islands,  the  contests  with  the  Maoris  have  been  long-continued  and  severe^ 
and  throughout  their  wars  the  natives  have  shown  themselves  brave  and  skil- 
ful. Their  numbers  are  now  reduced  to  about  44,000,  the  greater  part  of 
them  living  peaceably  in  the  North  Island ;  and  the  European  colonial  popu- 
lation is  now  six  or  seven  times  as  numerous. 

A  Governor  api)ointed  by  the  Crown  holds  the  executive  i)ower,  and  is 
aided  by  five  ministers.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Council  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elected  House  of  Bepresentatives  which  includes 
several  Maori  members. 

A  system  of  railways  connecting  the  chief  places  in  the  islands  was  b^^ 
by  Government  in  1872. 

5.  Chief  Townfl. — ^The  parliament  of  New  Zealand  meets  now  at  the 
small  town  of  WeUingUm  on  the  south  coast  of  the  North  Island.  This 
meeting-point  was  found  more  convenient  than  Aueklarui,  the  largest  town  of 
the  colony,  which  lies  on  the  narrow  isthmus  that  leads  to  the  long  north- 
western peninsula  of  the  North  Island,  between  Hauraki  Gulf  and  the  harbour 
of  Manukau.  NajdeT^  on  Hawke  Bay,  and  New  FlynunUh,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Egmont,  are  the  only  other  remarkable  towns  of  the  North  Island. 

DunediTit  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  the  Harbour  of  Otago,  on  the  east 
coast,  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  South  Island.  Christchvrch  is  the 
main  centre  of  i)opulation  on  Canterbury  Plain,  rich  in  wheat,  meat,  and 
wool,  with  LifUeUon  for  its  principal  port  NeUon^  at  the  bottom  of  Blind 
Bay,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  the  outlet  of  the  richest 
mining  district     HokUika  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  west  coast 

5a.  The  Chatham  Islands  (628  sq.  m.),  450  miles  to  the  east  of  New  Zea- 
land, are  hilly,  and  supply  whalers  with  provisions.  They  are  inhabited, 
which  the  Atickland  IsUmds  and  Campbell,  far  to  the  south,  are  not 
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P0LYNESIA.1 

1.  The  name  Polynesia,  or  the  ''many  islandB,"  is  usually 
employed  to  include  all  those  numerous  islands  and  groups  of  islets 
in  the  wide  Pacific  which  are  not  included  within  the  Australian 
or  the  East  Indian  Archipelagoes ;  but  these  remnants  of  former  con- 
tinents have  been  more  conveniently  classed  under  three  subdivisions, 
viz*^ — ^Melanesia,  Micronesia,  and  Polynesia. 

2.  Melanesia  includes  the  largest  islands,  New  Guinea,  Admir- 
alty Islands,  New  Britain,  Solomon  Island,  New  Hebrides,  Santa 
Cruz  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

8.  Physical  Features. — Nearly  all  these  islands  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation ;  several  amongst  them  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  many  are  almost 
encircled  by  coral  reefs.  The  climate  combines  heat  and  moistore  in  a  high 
degree,  so  that  Inzuriant  green  vegetation  appears  on  ahnost  every  one  of 
them.  Most  highly  prized  amongst  the  forest  trees  are  those  which  yield 
sandal-wood.  The  coco-palm,  bread-fhiit  tree,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  sngar- 
cane,  are  amongst  the  most  important  food  plants. 

Mammals  are  scarce,  being  limited  to  the  wild  pig,  marsupials,  bats,  nuce, 
and  an  ant-eater ;  bat  this  paucity  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  a 
great  variety  of  birds  of  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  plumage,  including  birds- 
of-paradise,  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
fauna  grows  poorer  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and  in  the  Viti  Islands  the  only 
indigenous  mammals  are  mice  and  bats.  Our  European  domesticated  animals 
have  been  successfully  introduced. 

4.  People. — The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  dark-coloured 
Papuans,'  with  frizzly  hair,  intermixed,  in  the  west  with  Malays,  in  the  east 
with  light-coloured  Polynesians.  The  Papuans  keep  dogs,  pigs,  and  fowls, 
and  cultivate  the  soil ;  but  although  their  islands  contain  gold  and  copper, 
they  were,  until  recently,  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metids,  and  made  use 
of  stone  implements. 

6.  New  Guinect,  the  largest  island  in  all  Polynesia,  has  an  area  equal  to 
more  than  thrice  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  named 
at  the  west  end  Charles  Louis  MowniainSj  and  at  the  east  end  Owen  Stanley 
Bange,  traverses  the  island  from  north-west  to  south-east,  attaining  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  18,000  feet  The  northern  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hills,  but 
to  the  south  of  the  spinal  range,  in  the  direction  of  Torres  Strait,  there  spreads 
out  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  traversed  by  the  Fly  and  other  rivers,  covered  with 
dense  primeval  forests,  and  fringed  with  mangrove  swamps.  The  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  but  the  cultivated  area  small.  The  natives  live  in  small 
villages,  "kampongs,"  under  headmen,  who,  however,  exercise  very  little 
authority.  Trade  is  limited  to  a  few  raw  products,  bartered  by  the  natives 
with  Malay  traders.    Politically  New  Guinea  is  divided  between  three  Euro- 
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s  From  the  Malay  word  PapHwak^trialy  hair;  if«2aiMiiia«M s " dark-coloured 
islanders,"  as  contrasted  with  the  light-coloured  Polynesians  or  Mahori. 
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pean  powers,  Holland  claimiDg  the  western  half,  England  holding  the  part 
adjoining  Torres  Strait  and  the  eastern  extremity,  Germany  a  part  of  the 
North  coast,  now  known  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land. 

6.  New  Britain  includes  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic  formation,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  cannibals.  Since  the  extension  to  it  of  a  German  Pro- 
tectorate (in  1855)  it  figures  on  German  maps  as  "Bismarck  Archipelago.'* 
The  Solomon  Islands  consist  of  a  double  row  of  mountainous  volcanic  iahmds, 
witii  an  active  volcano  in  Guadalcanal.  The  New  Hebrides  have  five  active 
volcanoes.  In  1882  they  were  acquired  by  a  Company  under  French  coloura, 
who  propose  to  grow  coffee  and  maize  and  work  the  silver -mines.  New 
Caledonia,  a  long  high  island,  stretching  200  miles  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, and  almost  encircled  by  a  coral  reef,  belongs  to  France,  and  is  used  as  a 
penal  settlement.  Nickel,  gold,  and  copper  are  found ;  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated. 

7.  The  most  easterly  group  is  that  of  the  VUi  or  F^i  Islands.  These 
were  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  1874.  They  lie  about  2000  miles 
east  of  Australia,  and  consist  of  the  two  large  and  high  islands  of  FiU  and 
Fanya,  which  together  form  an  area  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Wales, 
and  of  about  SOO  smaller  islands.  Levuka,  on  a  small  island  a4joining  Viti, 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  group,  exporting  coco-nut  oil  and  cotton. 

8.  MicroneBia  includes  the  small  islands  north  of  the  equator, 
between  130°  E.  long,  and  180°  :  Marshall  Islands,  Gilbert  or  Kings- 
mill  Islands,  Caroline  Islands,  Pelew  Islands,  and  the  Mariannes  or 
Ladrone  Islands. 

9.  These  widespread  islands,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  classes — the  mountainous  islands,  which  are  always  volcanic,  and  the 
low  coral  islands.  The  latter  are  generally  circular  in  form,  consisting  often 
of  a  low  reef,  which  encloses  a  lagoon  connected  with  the  ocean  by  one  or 
more  openings.  Such  are  termed  atoUs,  Most  of  the  volcanic  islands  ars 
also  surrounded  by  coral  formations  at  greater  or  less  distances  from  the  island, 
which  in  that  case  are  termed  barrier  reefs, 

10.  The  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands  are,  without  exception,  flat  coral 
islands  or  atolls.  The  fruit  of  the  pandang  and  coco-nuts,  together  with  fish 
and  turtles,  form  the  staple  of  food.  The  remaining  islands  of  the  group  be- 
long to  Spain.  FoTiape,  a  thickly-wooded  basaltic  island  in  the  Caroline 
archipelago,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  huge  stone  structures  of  unknown 
origin.  Ghiam  or  GhtaJian,  one  of  the  Mariannes,  is  the  largest  island  of  all 
Micronesia,  though  only  198  sq.  m.  in  extent.  Several  active  volcanoes  are 
met  vrith  in  this  group. 

11.  Polynesia  includes  all  the  remaining  islands  of  the  Pacific 
from  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  eastward  to  Easter  Island,  and 
north-eastward  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Here,  as  in  Micronesia,  we  distinguish  between  low  coral  islands  and  lofty 
volcanic  islands,  generally  encircled  by  coral  reefs.  The  products  are  similar 
to  those  of  Micronesia,  and  become  less  varied  in  proportion  as  we  travel  east- 
ward. The  only  indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  are  mice,  a  bat,  and  perhaps 
the  dog  and  pig. 

12.  People. — The  brown  Polynesians,  or  Mahori,^  have  struck  all  ob- 

1  Derived  from  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who  are  of  the  same  lace. 
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servers  by  their  physical  beaaty,  cheerfalness,  and  peaceable  disposition. 
Their  island  life  has  made  them,  for  the  most  part,  a  seafaring  race,  and  they 
display  great  skill  and  boldntos  in  canoeing.  Thoogh  warlike,  they  offer  no 
human  sacrifices  like  their  neighbours  the  Melanesians,  and  cannibalism 
occurs  but  rarely  amongst  them.  When  first  discovered  they  had  no  written 
langaoge,  were  unacquainted  with  metals,  and  had  not  learnt  to  make  pottery. 
But  in  carving  their  canoes  and  weapons,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bark 
cloth -and  mats,  they  exhibited  considerable  taste.  On  all  the  islands  they 
have  decreased  greatly  in  numbers  as  they  have  gradually  come  more  closely 
in  contact  with  the  white  race. 

18.  The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  are  all  of  coral  formation,  with  the 
exception  of  several  active  volcanoes.  The  Samoa  or  Navicfator*s  IslandSf 
on  the  other  hand,  are  all  lofty.  They  are  fertile,  producing  cotton,  coffee, 
maize,  coco-nuts,  and  other  produce  for  exportation. 

14.  The  Society  Islands,  lofty,  fertile,  and  volcanic,  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  South  Pacific,  belong  to  France.  The  largest  island,  Tahiti  (7839  feet) 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  mountain  valleys  and 
cascades.  Papeete,  the  capital,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  coco-nuts  and 
mother-of-pearl,  chiefly  procured  from  the  archipelago  of  low  coral  islands  to 
the  east,  known  as  Tuamotu  ("  cloud  of  islands  **)  or  Paumotu.  Among  the 
scattered  islands  to  the  south  of  these  low  islands,  that  named  Pitcaim  is  of 
interest  as  having  been  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  ship  "  Bounty,"  who 
formed  a  European  colony  there  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  which  still 
survives.  Still  farther  east,  a  mere  speck  in  the  ocean,  lies  £(uter  Island, 
noteworthy  on  account  of  its  remarkable  remains  of  some  prehistoric  people. 

The  Marquesas  Islands,  lofty  and  of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  north  of  Tua- 
motu, also  belong  to  France. 

15.  Among  those  north  of  the  equator  the  Eawaii  or  Sandwich  Islands 
are  by  far  the  most  important  There  are  eight  larger  islands  in  the  group 
including  Hawaii  proper,  the  largest  island  in  the  open  Pacific,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  18,760  feet  in  its  towering  volcanic  summit,  named  Mauna  Loa  ; 
and  which  also  contains  the  great  crater  of  Kilauea,  the  l^oor  ^  which  re- 
sembles a  lake  of  fire.  The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  brought 
to  considerable  advancement  in  civilisation  by  their  long  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  of  whom  there  are  considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  group. 
They  have  adopted  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  united  by  an  depted 
assembly,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  American  missionaries,  their  language  has 
been  reduced  to  written  forms.  The  commerce  of  the  group  in  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  "  pula  "  or  vegetable  silk,  wool,  and  sandal-wood,  now  extends  to  all 
parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Uofnjololu,  the  capital  of  the  group,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  largest 
town  of  all  Polynesia,  and  is  regularly  built  in  streets  and  squares. 
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Aachxk,  197 

Aalst  or  Alost,  217 

Aar  river,  209 

Aared  mountains,  360 

Aarsau,  211 

Ababdeh  Aralie,  379 

Abana  river,  352 

Abbaaide  Haroun-al  Raschid, 

80 
Abd-el-Kader,  92 
Abd-nr-Rahman,  84 
Abenhr,  389 

Abkhaslans.   See  Caucasiaiu 
Abo,  268,  387 
Aboiney,  387 
Aboukir  Bay,  74 
Abraham,  Plains  of,  418 
Abrazd,  the,  237 
Absolute  heiffht.  125 
Abu  Hammed,  380 
Abu  mountain,  808 
Abuam,  371 
Abu-Bekr,  his  wars,  29 
Abullonia  lake,  352 
Abyssinia,  87,  SSO,  382 
Abyssinians,  358,  307,  883 
Acacia  forests,  386 
Acadians,  419 
Acapulco,  433 
Achln,  56,  332 
Aconcagua    mountain,    408, 

447 
Acre  (AkkaV.  355 
Acropolis,  the,  243 
Actium,  battle  of,  26 
Adalia,  355 
Adamawa,  888 
Adam's  Bridge,  320 
Adam's  Peak,  321 
Adana  PUin,  352 
Adanlinanlanga,  863 
Adarba^an,  347 
Adda  river,  233 
Adelaide,  459 
Adelberg,  206 
Aden,  87,  359 

gulf  of,  377 
Aderer,  376 
Adige  river,  233 
Adigerat,  384 
Admiralty  Islands,  462 
Adoira,88S 


Adria,  old  port  of,  283 
Adriauople,  253,  265 

Peace  of,  78 
Adriatic  Sea,  156 
Adymus  river,  351 
iBgean  Sea,  166,  289 

islands  of,  348 
iGgina,gulfof,  240 

-ffigri,  21°  ' 
Aetas,  386 
Afiu-,  379,  382 
Afghanistan,  88,  264,  837 
Afghans,  273,  340 
Afghan  Turkistan,  340,  341 
Africa,  Central  States  of,  93 
Africa,  early  voyages  to,  and 
settlements  in,  42,  44, 
49,73 

animals  of,  866 

climate  of,  365 

diamond  fields  of,  366 

Eastern.  See  Eastern  Af- 
rica, 

extent  of,  360 

ftiUs  of,  362 

fevers  of,  865 

eovemment  of,  868 
vdrology  of,  865 
islands  round,  405 
klooflB  and  wadis  of,  862 
lakes  of,  362 

mangrove  swamps  of,  366 
mineral  wealth  of,  366 
mountains  of,  360 
mountain  ranges  of,  128 
'•  oil  rivers"  of,  387 
people  of,  148,  366 

froducts  of,  366 
ortuguese  East,  394 
Portuguese    possessions 

in,  88,  90 
religion  in,  367 
relief  of,  860 
rivers  of,  362 
salt  marshes  in,  861 
slavery  in,  368 
South.  See  South  Africa, 

896 
Spanish  possessions  In, 

90 
volcanic  belts  in,  861 


Afridis,  840 

Agades,  376 

Agau,  383 

Aghri  Dagh.  mountain,  849 

Agincourt,  oattle  of,  41 

Agra,  316,  319 

Agram,  204,  208 

Agua  mountain  (vol.),  438 

Agulhas,  Cape,  360 

A£aggar  Tuaregs,  876 

Ahmadabad,  318 

Aidin,  861,  355 

Ainos,  the,  272,  806 

Aix,  97 

Peace  of,  67 
AJmir,  817 
Akaba,  gulf  of,  377 
Akhal-l%kke,  283 
Akhyr  Dagh,  849 
Akmolinsk,  282 
Aksu,297 
Akyab,823 
Aland  Islands,  156 
Alantika,  mount,  861,  384 
Alaric,  sacking  of  Rome  by, 

27 
Alaska  peninsula,  70,  97, 409, 

4^424 
Ala  luu  mountains,  263,  268, 
Albania,  159,  249 
Albanian  Gate  (PassX  277 
Albanians,  241,  248 
Albany,  429,  460 
Albay  (vol.),  336 
Albert  Nyanza,  93,  862,  881 
Albuquerque,   his    voyages, 

49,60 
Alemanni,  SO 
Aleppo,  355 

Aleutilan  Islands,  409,  423 
Alexander  the  Great,  22 
Alexander.  Pope,  23,  60 
Alexandretta,  355 
Alexandria,  22,  25,  28,  879 
Alexandropol,  279 
Alexandrovsk,  283 
Alflonn  or  Albion,  20 
Alfonso  L  of  Portugal,  34 
All^^  the  Great,  32 
Algeria,  25,  92,  368,  871 
Algiers,  81,  372 
AlgoaBay,  899 
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Alicante,  229.  2dO 

AlindBhi  Dagh,  raoontain,  849 

Al-Jezireh,  81 

Allahabad,  816 

Alleghany  inoantains,  409, 424 

city,  429 
Allen  lough,  173 
Alma  Dagh  mountain,  849 
Almagro,  53 
Almohades,  84 
Aloe  plant,  406 
Aloes,  wood,  826,  827 
Alost  or  Aalst,  217 
Alpaca  wool,  444 
Aliw,  the  European,  158, 202, 

208,  218,  283 
Alsace,  77,  201 
Altai  mountains,  268, 280, 298 

295 ;  valley,  265 
Altamaha  river,  424 
Altona,  197 
Amadeus  lake.  454 
Amager  Island,  188 
Amanus  Chain,  349 
Amarapura,  825 
Amasia,  355 

Amazon  river,  410,  489,  442 
Amasons  of  Dahomey,  887 
Ambassi,  890 
Ambovna  Island,  886 
AmbrbE,  90,  390,  391 
Ameland,  212 
America— 

animals  of,  411 

climate  of,  410 

early  notices  of,  88, 48, 44, 
49,  60,  52,  63,  68,  72,  96 

education  in,  418 

extent  of,  408 

S>vemment  of,  414 
kes  of,  410 

landscape  of,  410 

minerals  of,  412 

peoples  of,  148,  412 

plants  of,  411 

relief  of,  128,  408 

religion  of,  413 

rivers  of,  410 
Amherst,  823 
Amhara,  383 
Amiens,  peace  of,  74 

town,  221 
Amir  Yakoob  Khan,  81 
Amoy,  289 
Arapanam,  885 
Amritsar,  317 
Anistel  river,  212 
Amsterdam,  212,  214 
Amu  river,  282,  343 
Amu  Darla  river,  79,  268 
Amur  river,  264,    265,    266, 

280,281 
Anam,  65,  82 
Anamalli  mountains,  809 
.  Anamba  Islands,  332 
Ancona,  237,  288 
Andalusia,  21,  229 
Andaman  islands,  828 
Andes  mountains,  408,  488, 
444,  447,  448 


Andkhul,  839,  342 

Andorra,  231 

Angara  river,  265 

Angers,  222 

Angkor,  829 

Angles,    their    descent    on 

Britain,  30 
Anglesey,  isle  of,  169 
Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy,  80 
Angola,  90,  890 
Angolala,  384 
Angora  goats,  854,  355 
Angosha  or  Angoxa,  394 
Angoy,  389 

Angra  Pequena  Bay,  404 
Anguilla  Island,  436 
Anhalt  Duchy,  198 
Anholt  Island,  188 
Animals,  distribution  of,  148 
Aniyo,  889 

Ankarat  Hills  (voL),  405 
Ankober,  388 
Annam,  822,  827 
Annamese,  827 
Annobon  Island,  90, 861,  889 
Anson,  Lord  Oeoige,  70 
Antananarivo,  406 
Antarctic  circle,  121 
Antarctic  region,  search  in, 

71 
Anticosti  Island,  423 
Antigua  Island,  486 
AntiUes,  Qreatand  Lesser,  435 
Antioch,  36,  862 
Antisana  mountain,  439 
Anti-Taurus,  349 
Antivari,  251 
Antofkgasta,  448 
Antwerp,  217 
AnzRli,  346 
A(«  river,  450 
Apache,  96 

Aphelion,  position  of,  117 
Appalachicola  river,  425 
Apennines,  mountains,  150, 

233 
Appenzell,  211 
Apsheron  Cape,  155 
Apulia,  237 
Arabia,  355 
Arabian  Empire,  33 
Arabistan,  847 
Arabkir,  855 
Arabs,  28,  345,  354,  858  370, 

372,  878 
Aracan.    See  Arakan 
AnukU  hypogcBO^  889 
Araftira  Sea,  453 
Araguara  river,  442 
Aragon,  34,  229 
Arakan,  82,  272,  828 
Aral  lake  or  sea,  268,  288 
Aras  river,  278,  851 
Ararat,  Mount,  264,  278,  348, 

849 
Araucarians,  447 
Aravari  Hills,  808 
Arazes  river,  278  851 
Arbehi,  battle  of,  22 
Arcadia,  bay  of,  240 


Archangel,  162,  260 

Archen,  197 

Arcot,  69,  818 

Arctic  Circle,  120 

Arctic  discoveries,  50,  54,  56, 
101 

Arctos,  the  bear,  104 

Ardalan,  347 

Ardennes  mountains,  159,  215 

Arenas  Gordas,  225 

Arequipa,  445 

Argffius  mountain,  849 

ArgaU  (sheep),  299 

Argentine  Republic,  448 

Argun  river,  266, 294 

ArT,  province  of,  299 

Arica,  448 

Ariiah  Dagh  mountain,  349 

Arkansas  river,  425 

Armada,  tl«e  Spanish,  48,  55 

Armagh,  179 

Armenia,  847 

Armenia,  mountains  of,  364, 
278 

Armenia,  Russian,  851 

Armenians,  204,  248,  257,  273, 
278,853 

Amauts,  248 

Amo  river,  233 

Aro4,440 

Arran.  isle  of,  169 

Ani)  Ishittd,  188 

Arta,  gulfof;289 

Artazerxes,  22 

Aru  Islands,  336 

Aryan  race,  147,  164,  272,  S67 

Asama  Yama  Mountain,  30:i 

Ascania,  lake,  352 

Ascension  Island,  407 

Asgar,  376 

Ashantee.  90,  387 
expedition  to,  91 

Ashurada  Island,  233,  346 

Asia- 
animals  of,  262,  271 
area  of,  261 
boundaries  of,  261 
British  power  in,  276 
Chinese,  283 
civilisation  in,  276 
climate  of,  288 
features  of,  270 
food  plants  of,  271 
forest  zone  of,  262 
highlands  of,  263 
hydrology  of,  265,  368 
lowlands  of,  261 
Minor,  847 
Mohammedan,  337 
mountain  ranges,  12S 
peninsulas  of,  961 
peoples  of,  272 
poultry  of,  271 
products  of,  271 
province  of,  formed,  25 
religion  in,  273 
rivers  of,  265 
Russian  central,  79,  2S2 
Russian  power  in,  276 
Tundra  region  of,  262 
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Aaia,  vegetation  of,  264,  271 
volcanic  heights  of,  264 

Asiatic  Turkey,  847 

AspinwaU,  488 

Aspiring,  mountain,  461 

Aspropotamo  river,  240 

Assab  Bay,  879 

Asaam,  82,  816,  820 

Assamese,  818 

Assaye  (Asaii  819 

Assaye,  battle  of,  82 

Assiniboine  river,  421 

Assinie,  886 

Assuan,  106,  878,  879 

Assuan  Cataract,  862 

Astrabad,  847 

Astrakhan,  267,  258,  260 

Asturian  Mountains,  226 

Astronomical  day,  114 

Astnrias,  81,  228 

Asuncion,  460 

Atacama,  447 

Atahualpa,  68 

Atak,  814,  817 

Atbara  river,  862, 880, 881, 882 

Athabasca,  lake,  410,  420 
river,  420 

Athens,  241,  248 

Athos,  Mount,  246 

Atlantic  plain,  424 

Atlas  range,  861,  868 

Atmospheric  currents,  188 

"Atolls,"  464 

Atrek  river,  79,  288,  844 

Attar  of  roses,  817,  378 

AttiU.  king  of  the  Huns,  27 

Attock,  see  Atak 

Auckland,  462 

Aughrabies  Falls,  864 

Augustus,  Emperor,  26 

AuransEabad,  819 

Aures  Mountains,  869 

Aurungzeb,  57 

Augsburg,  199 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  75 

Australia,  63,  64,  71,  98,  453 

Austral  Company,  62 

Austral  Islands,  462 

Austria,  205 

Austria  and  Hungary,  201 

Auveigne    mountains,    159, 
218 

Ava,  325 

Avares  or  Huns,  203,  278 

Avon  river,  172 

Awe,  Loch,  172 

Axum,  883 

Ayashin,  Jebel,  869 

Ayinara  Indians,  446 

Aynthia,  326 

Aiamor,  371 

Azores,  the,  52,  231,  232 

A2tec8,  52 


Baba  Daoh,  Mount,  349 
Baber,  the  conqueror,  46 
Babylon,  21 
Babylonia,  847,  848 
Back  liver,  420 


Bactria,  842 

Bactrian  camel,  271 

Badigos,  228 

BadaJcshan,  841 

Baden,  200 

Baden-Baden,  201 

Baffin,  63 

Baffin  Bay,  68,  415 

Baffin  Strait,  414 

BagamoTO,  893 

Bagdad,  30,  355 

Baggara  Arabs,  379 

Bi^rmi,  888 

Bahia,  443 

Bahamas,  435,  486,  437 

Bahawalpur,  317 

Bahr-el-Abiad  river,  862,  380 

Bahr-el-Azrek  river,  362 

Bahr-el-BenAt  Islands,  858 

Bahr-el-Ghazal  river,  362,  381 

Bahr-el-Huleh  lake,  352 

Bahr-el-Jebel,  881 

Bahr  Lftt,  852 

BahrNedJef  lake,  852 

Bahr  Tubariyah  lake,  852 

Baikal  lake.  263,  265, 266, 280 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  86, 98 

Baku,  279 

Bakony  Wald  mountains,  202 

BaU  lake,  172 

BaUton  lake,  202 

Balboa  or  Vasco  Nunez,  49 

Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 

36    • 
Balearic  Islands,  229, 230 
Bali  Bay,  406 
Bali  Island,  335 
Balkan  Mountains,  159,  246, 

258 
Balkan  Peninsula,  245 
Balkash  lake,  268 
Balkh,  84,  889,  340,  84S 
Ballamt,  457 
Baltic  provinces,  258 
Baltic  Sea,  156,  182, 183 
Baltimore,  428 
Baltistan,  317 
Baluchis,  273,  338,  858 
Baluchistan,  23,  83,  264,  837, 

345 
Bamako,  385 
Bambanra,  888 
Bamian,  841 
"Bam-i-dnnia,"268 
Bamo,  325 
Banca  Island,  888 
Banda  Isles,  886 
Banda  Oriental.  See  Uruguay. 
Bandar  Abbas,  846 
Bangalor,  819 
Bangermassin,  884 
Bangkok,  260,  826 
Banken  Veldt,  401 
Bangweolo,  Lake,  363 
Banana  (Factory),  390 
Banians,  858 
Bann  river,  178 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  35 
Bantam,  833 
Bantns,  148 


Banyaluka,  252 

Banyans,  381 

Barabinsk  Steppe,  262 

Barabra  or  Nuba,  378,  880 

Baranov  Island,  428 

Baranquilla,  438 

Barbadoes,  56,  436,  437 

Barbary  States,  361,  368 

Barbarossa.  the  pirate,  47,  48 

Barbuda  Island,  486 

Bardai,  876 

Bardo,  873 

Barflrush,  346 

Barca.  859,  861,  868,  874 

Barcelona,  24,  280 

Barcoo  Creek,  458 

Barents,  William,  56 

Bari  tribe,  380 

Bariloohe  Pass,  448 

Barka.    Bee  Barca 

Barkul,  295 

Barmen,  297,  404 

Barnaul,  281 

Bamsley,  178 

Baroda,  819 

Barogha  Pass,  342 

Barometer,  126 

Barotse,  364,  404 

Barqnisimeto,  440 

"  Barren  Grounds,"  420 

Barrier  reefli,  463 

Barrow  river,  173 

Barth,  Heinrich,  98 

"Base-line,"  106 

Basel,  210,  211 

Bashee  river,  899 

Bashkirs,  256 

Basilicata,  237 

Baaques  or  Vascones,  81, 220, 

Basia,  355 

Bass,  Dr.,  99 

Bass  Strait,  458,  460 

Bassein,  328 

Bastar,  317 

"Bastards,"  408 

Basutoland,  400 

Basutos,  89,  400,  402,  403 

Bataks,  273 

Batanta  Island,  386 

Batavi,  212 

Batavia,  338 

Batavians  (Dutch),  212 

Bath,  179 

Bathimg,  299 

Bathurst  (Africa),  885 

Bathuist  (Australia),  456 

Batum,  278,  279,  351 

Bavaria,  199 

Bavarian  Palatinate,  200 

Bayezid,  855 

Bayuda  Steppe,  880 

Bechuanas,  89,  896,  400,  402, 

408 
Bedwins,  87.  858,  372,  878 
"  Beggars  of  the  Sea,"  56 
Beirut,  855 

Beishehr  061  Lake,  352 
Belfast,  179 
Belfkst  Loug}i,  178 
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Beige,  Gallic,  816 

Belgrad,  250 

Belgium,  215 

BeluK,  433,  486 

BelisariuB,  his  African  cam- 
paign, 28 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  422 

Belt,  Great,  188i 

Belt,  Little,  188 

Benares,  816 

Bencoolen,  332 

Bendigo,  457 

Bengali,  313 

Bengal,  Lower,  316 

Benghazi,  874 

Benguela,  90,  390,  391 

Beni  river,  446 

Beni  Suef,  379 

Ben  Nevis,  169 

Ben  Stack,  169 

Ben  Wyvis,  169 

Berar,  317 

Berber,  381 

Berberah,  379 

Berbers,  92,  368, 870,  872,  873, 
374,  876.  380 

Berbice,  river,  441 

Berdiansk,  260 

Bergamo,  238 

Bergen,  186 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  214 

Bereydah,  869 

Bereymah,  359 

Bering,  Vitus,  66,  70,  97 

Bering  Island,  70 

Bering's  Straits,  70 

Beriin,  197 

Beriin,  Treaty  of,  1878,  80, 
243,  244,  249,  251,  252,  361 

Bermudas  Islands,  437 

Bern,  210,  211 

Bertat,  381 

Besangon,  222 

Bessarabia,  79,  243,  260 

Bethany,  404 

Betsimasazakas,  405 

BeveUnd.  212 

Beyerland,  212 

Beypur,  318 

Beyrout  or  Beirut,  355 

Bhagalpur,  316 

Bheels,  813 

Bhopal,  319 

Bhutan,  320 

Biafta.  Bight  of,  389 

Bias  nver,  267 

Biel  or  Blenne,  200 

Bielukha,  mountain,  880 

Bien-hoa,  Lake,  329 

Bienne  or  Biel,  209 

Bight  of  Biafra,  861 

Biharia  Mountains,  202 

Bilbao,  280 

BiUiton  Island,  333 

Bilma  salt  mines,  376 

Bin]a,335 

Bingol  Diiffh,  mountain,  840 

Bintuig  Island,  332 

Binthuan,  829 

Binue  river,  368,  884,  387 


Biobio  river,  447 

Bir,  268 

Birket  el  Kemn,  lake,  878 

Bisayas,  836 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  156,  218 

Biscaya,  228 

Biserta,373 

Bisharin  or  B«\)a  Arabs,  878, 

880 
Bismarck,  Count  von,  78 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  464 
Bissagos  Archipelago  886 
Bissao,  386 
Biwa,  lake,  303,  305 
Black  Dome  Mountain,  409, 

424 
Blackfeet  Indians,  420 
Black  Forest  Mountains,  168 
Black  MounUins,  170,  861, 

874 
Black  Sea,  166,  855 
Black  Sea  district,  279 
Blackwater  river,  173 
Blair,  Port,  828 
Blanca  Peak,  409 
Blantyre  (Africa),  895 
Bloemhof,  402 
Bloemfontein,  401 
Blue  Mountains,  424,  466 
Blue  Nile  river,  362,  382 
Blue  Stack  Mountains,  171 
Boccacio,  236 
Bodele,  plain  of,  864 
Boers,  88,  402 
Bceotia,  plains  of,  240 
Bogos,  881 
BogotJL4S8 
Bohemia,  207 
Bahmerwald  Mountains,  159, 

202 
Bohr.  881 
Bois-le-Duc,  214 
Bokhara,  79,  342,  848 
Bokhara  Pass,  342 
Bolan  Pass,  84,  837,  838,  889 
Bolivar,  94 
Bolivia,  94,  408,  445 
Bologna,  885,  287 
Bolsena  Lake,  223 
Bombay,  818 
Boma,  890 
Bona.  872 

Bonaire  or  Buen  Ayre,  480 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  76 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  76 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  76 
Bongos,  380 
BonUkcio,  Strait  of,  284 
Bonin  Islands,  302 
"  Boobies,"  389 
Bora  wind,  203,  234 
Bordeaux.  161,  220,  828 
Borneo  Island,  833 
Bomholm  IsUnd,  188, 180 
Bomu,  98,  888 
Bosnia,  169,  207,  845,  849 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  861 
Bosnians,  848,  861 
Bosporus  Straits,  156,  847 
Boston,  428 


Botany  Bay,  71,  78 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  188 

Botzen,  207 

Boulogne,  222 

Bourbon  Island,  64,  04,  406 

Bourtanger  Moor,  818 

Bowen  Mountains,  464 

Boyana  river,  847 

Boyan,  844 

Boyukdere,  855 

Brabant,  215,  218 

Brscciano  Lake,  283 

Bradford,  178 

Bn^an^a,  282 

Bnwmapntra  river,  287,  898 

Brahminism,  274 

Brahni  tribes,  388 

BraUa,246 

Brava,  898 

BraxU,  78,  95,  409,  442 

Brazos  river,  425 

Brazzaville,  389 

Brecknock  Beacon,  170 

Breede  river,  897 

Breezes,  land  and  sea,  183 

Bregenz,a07 

Bremen,  196, 198 

Brenner  Pass,  807 

Breslau,  197 

Brest,  222 

Brian^n,  828 

Brick  tea,  281 

Bridgetown,  437 

Brie  pUin,  157 

Brienz,209 

Brindisi,  288 

Brisbane  river,  468 

town,  468 
Bristol,  178 
British  Isles,  167 

foreign  possessions  of,  68, 
182,  868,  869,  406,  468 
British  Burma,  838,  828 
British   Columbia,    08^    416, 

481 
British  Ouayana,  441 
British  Honduras,  438,  485 
British  Kafraria,  89 
British  North  America,  97, 416 
Browne,  the  traveller,  78 
Bruce,  james,  78 
Bruce,  Robert,  85 
Bruges,  816,  817 
Briigge,817 
Brunei,  888,  884 
Brilnn,a07 
Brunswick,  198 
Brussels,  216,  817 
Bubastis.  878 
Bucharest,  844 
Bucovina.     See  Bnkovina 
Bnda-Pesth,  806 
Buddha,  274,  875 
Buddhism,  874,  275 
Buen  Ayre,  486 
Buenos  Ayres,  440 
Buffldo  City,  489 
Bugis,873 
Buffo  Channel,  308 
Bnkovina,  804,  807 
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Bulama  Islet,  886 
Balder  Lake,  S52 
BulgarU,  245.  849,  852 
Balgarians,  248,  256 
Bolgfaar  Dagh  Mountain,  849 
Bondelkhand,  809,  819 
Bunker's  Hill,  liattle  of,  72 
Burdekln  river,  458 
Bu  Regreg  river,  370 
Burgas,  358 
Burgos,  230 
Burgundy,  220 
Buriates,  272 
Burma,  65,  82.  824 
Burma,  British,  822,  828 
Burmese,  272, 823 
Burmese  Shans,  824 
Burnett  river,  458 
Burra  Bum,  459 
Burton,  Captain,  98 
Bushire,  346 

Bushroanland,  Plains  of,  897 
Bushmen,  867,  404 
Bush  Veldt,  402 
Buyuk  Mendere  River,  851 
Bylot,  Captain,  63 
^Ton,  Captain,  71 
Byzantine  or  Greek  Empire, 

27,31 
Byomtium,  21 


Cabul.    Bee  Kabul,  889 

Gabul  River,  267 

Caeheo,  885 

Cadiz,  20,  280 

Cadiz  Bay,  225 

Oagliari  Bay,  284 

Cailli^,  the  traveller,  98 

Cairo,  31,  878,  379 

Calcutta,  69,  815,  816 

Caldera,  448 

California,  58,  97,  426 

Calabria,  237 

Calais,  222 

Calgary,  421 

Calicut,  818 

Callao,  445 

Calycadnus  River,  852 

Cambodia,  82,  822,  829 

Cambodia  River,  266 

Cambodians,  272 

Gambrai,  221 

Cambrian  Mountains,  170 

Cameron,  Lieutenant,  93,  865 

Oameroons   Mountains,  861, 

384,889 
Cameroons  River,  868,  887 
Campagna,  283,  237 
CampbeU,  462 
Gampidano  Plain,  284 
Campine,  216 
Campeie  Hills,  170 
Canada,  72,  98,  416,  417 
Canary  Islands,  20,  229,  407 
Cancer,  Tropic  of;  119 
Gandia  Island,  86,  247,  255 
Ganea,  255 
Oannanore,  818 
Cannes,  222 


Ganso.  Out  of,  419 
Cantabiian  Mountains,  159 
Canton,  80,  286,  287 
Capanne,  Cape,  284 
Cape  Breton  Island,  419 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  387 
Cape  Colony,'  73,  88,  896 
Gape  Fear  River,  424 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  897 
Cape  Town,  899 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  42,  91, 

407 
Gape  Diamond,  89 
Cape  Gold  Fields,  89 
Cape  St  Vincent,  battle  of,  74 
Capet,  Hugh,  84 
Gaprera,  Isle  of,  284 
Capri,  Isle  of,  234 
Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  120 
Carabane,  385 
Caracas,  94,  440 
Caracoles  mines,  448 
Cardamom  Mountains,  810 
Canliff,  178 
Cardinal  jxiinte,  2 
Carduchi,  the,  849,  854 
Caribs,  52,  441 
Garinthia,  206 
Carlingford  Lough,  178 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  80 
CarlowiU,  Treaty  of,  251 
Carlsruhe,  200 
Carmel,  Mount,  350 
Camatic  Plain,  the,  809 
Camiola,  206 
Camsore  Point,  160 
Gam  Tual,  171 
Carolinas  or  Caroline  Islands, 

54,464 
Carpathian    Mountains,   159 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  458 

Carpini's  account  of  thd  Ta- 
tars, 88 

Carse,  171 

Carso,  206 

Cartagena,  24,  230 

Carteret,  Captain,  71 

Carthage,  20,  21,  24,  27,  378 

Cartier,  Jacques,  52 

Carus  River,  852 

Casamanza  river,  885 

Cascade  Range,  409,  425 

Caslquiare  River,  440,  442 

Caspian  Sea,  156 

Cassange,891 

Cassel,  197 

Castes  in  India,  275 

CastUe,  84,  228 

Castilian  Ihmily,  227 

Gastillia  del  Oro,  50 

Catalonia,  229 

Cathay  or  China,  early  dis- 
coveries, 57 

Cattarq.208 

Cattle  Damaias,  404 

Cauca  River,  438 

Caucasia,  Cis  and  Trans,  278 

Caucasian  Gate  (Pass),  277 

Caucasians,  257,  278 


Caucasus,  Lieutenancy  of  the, 
277 

Caucasus  Mountains,  155, 
159,277 

Caucasus  (Russian),  277 

Cawnpur,  816 

Cayambe  Mountain,  489 

Cayenne,  441 

Caymans,  436 

Cayster  River,  851 

Gazengo,  891 

Ceboruoo  Mountain,  482 

Cebii,  see  Zebu 

Celebes  Island,  335 

Celestial  Mountains,  268 

Celtic  people,  165,  220 

Cenis,  Mont,  288 

Central  Africa,  States  of,  93 

Centnl  American  States,  95 
483 

Central  Asia,  Russian  con- 
quests in,  79,  282 

Ceram  Island,  486 

Cetinje,  251 

Cetywayo,  403 

Ceuta,  230 

Cevennes  Mountains,  159, 218 

Ceylon,  320 

Ceylon  ceded,  83 

Chad,  Lake.  98,  365,  384 

Chagos  Arcnipelago,  822 

Chakhars,  296 

Chalons-sur-Marae,  221 

Chambeze  River,  863 

Chamouny,  Valley  of,  158 

Champa,  829 

Champagne,  157,  220 

Champlain,  Lake,  417 

Chandranagar,  820 

Chang-kia-chou,  290 

Channel  Islands,  169 

Chapala  Lake.  482 

Chaigut-cho  Lake,  298 

Charlemagne,  80,  81,  34 

Charleroi,  216,  217 

Charles  Louis  mountains,  468 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  46, 47 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  58 

Charlestown,  429 

Charles's  Wain,  5 

Charlotte  Town,  420 

Chart,  Mercator's,  111 

Chatham  Islands,  462 

Charybdis,  238 

Che-fti,289 

Chelyuskin,  Cape,  261,  276 

Chemnitz,  198 

Cherbourg,  222 

Cheremis,  256 

Cherkeeses,  248,  257,  278,  278 

Chemavoda,  245 

Cheviot  Hills,  170 

Chibchsa,  438 

Chicago,  430 

Chiki^iar,  288 

Chile,  446 

ChUenos,  447 

Chili,  94 

Chfltem  HiUs,  170 

Chimborazo,  mountain,  489 
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China,  26,  87,  80,  81,  268, 272, 

276,284 
Chinab  river,  267 
ChinchB  Islands,  444 
Chinese  Empire,  288 
Chios  Island,  848 
Chippeways,  418,  420 
Chlqoitos  Indians,  446 
Chitral  VaUey,  842 
Chittagong,  816 
Cholos,  444,  446 
Chorok  river,  278,  861 
Chota  Nagpur,  816 
Christchurch,  462 
Christiania,  188, 186, 188 
Christianshsab,  416 
Chni  river,  268,  282 
Chukchees,  272 
Chu-kiang  river,  286 
Chupat  river,  452 
Chuqulsaca,  446 
Churchill  river,  420 
Chutia  Nagpur,  816 
CUician  Gates,  349 
Cllician  Mountains,  22 
Clmbri  and  Teutones,  wars 

with  Borne,  25 
Cimbrian  Peninsula,  188 
Cimmerians'  Territories,  102 
Cincinnati,  430 
Circassians,  248,  278 
Circumnavigation      of     the 

globe,  eariy,  51,  55,  56,  70 
Cls-Caucasia.  258 
Cis-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 
Citlattepeti  Mountain,  409,482 
Cludad  Bodrigo,  76,  228 
Civllisstion,  effect  of  climate 

on,  144 
Clapperton's  Travels,  98 
Clarence  Cove,  389 
Cleopatra,  Queen,  25 
Cliraate,  causes  which  deter- 
mine, ISO 
Climate,  continental,  182 
Climate,  maritime,  182 
Clive,  Lord,  68,  69 
Clutha  river,  461 
Clyde  river,  172 
Clyde,  valley  of,  171 
Coanza  river,  864 
Coast  range,  409 
Coblja,  448 
Cochabamba,  446 
Cochin,  818 
Cochin   China,   65,  82,   266, 

822,  827,  828 
Coele  Syria,  852 
Cognac,  221 
Coimbator,  gap  of,  809 
Collraa  mountain,  432 
Cologne,  197 
Colombo,  821 
Colon,  438 

Colorado  river,  410,  425 
Columbia  river,  410,  425 
Columbia,  United  States  of, 

94,  487 
Columbus,  Christopher,   48, 

49,  102 


Comanche,  96 

ComaysflUk,  484 

Comeragh  mountains,  171 

Comlno,  239 

Como  lakCL  162,  283,  288 

Comoro  Islands,  406 

Compass,  the,  2 

Compassberg  mountains,  S97 

Concepcion,  448, 451 

"  Cone"  projection,  111 

Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 97 

"  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,'* 
75 

ConAidus,  275 

Congo  river,  90,  868,  889,  894 

Congo  state,  868,  890 

Connd,  king  of  Germany,  81 

Constantia,  398 

Constantine,  25,  92 

Constantine,  province  of,  372 

Constantinople,  21,  36,  258 

Constans,  lake,  162,  203,  209 

Continents,  123 

Cook,  Captain,  71 

Cook,  Mount,  461 

Cook  Strait,  461 

Cooktown,  458 

Coolies,  Chinese,  288 

Coomassie,  91,  887 

Cooper  Creek,  458 

Coorg,  316,  817 

Copenhagen,  74,  75, 190 

Copernicus,  112 

Copiapo,  448 

Copts,  367,  878 

Coquimbo,  448 

Corcovado  (vol.X  452 

Cordilleras   Mountains,   408, 
438 

Cordova,  230 

Cordova  (8.   America),  .448, 
449 

Corea.    Bee  Korea 

Coreans,  272 

Corentyn  river,  441 

Corfu  Island,  240 

Corinth,  ffulf  of,  289 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  230 

Corisco  Bay,  389 

Cork,  173, 179 

Cornwall,  20 

Coromandel  Coast,  807 

Corrientes,  449 

Corsairs,  871 

Corsica  Island,  218 

Cortes,  Herman,  52 

Corvlnus,  king  of  Hungary, 
40 

Corvo,  Mount,  233 

Cos  Island,  348 

Cossacks,  47,  64,  256 

Costa,  region  of  Peru,  444 

Costa  Rica,  95,  483,  484 

Cdte-d'Or  mountains,  218 

Cotopaxi  mountain,  439 
Cotswold  Hills,  170 
Cotton  in  Algiers,  372 
Courtrai,  217 
Coventry,  178 


Cowrie  shells,  322 

Cracow,  32,  204,  207 

Cradle  Mount,  460 

Crecy,  battle  of,  41 

Crees,420 

Creoles,  95,  414,  432 

Crete  Island,  245,  247,  255 

Crimea,  21,  260 

Crimean  War,  79 

Croagh  Patrick  monntaIn8,171 

Croatia,  208,  251 

Croats,  204,  248»  2^1 

Crocodile  river,  396,  401,  403 

Cromarty,  plain  oL  171 

Crossfell  hill.  170 

Crowther,  Bishop,  his  miosioii 

station,  387 
Crusades,  religious  wars  cL 

33,36 
Cryolite,  415 
Cuba,  52,  95,  436 
Cuenca,  489 
Cuilgach  Mount,  171 
Cunaxa,  battle  of,  23 
Cunene  river,  364 
CuniQao  Island,  436 
Currents,  atmospheric,  188 
Currents,  oceanic,  136 
Cutch,  318 
Cuttack,  316 
Cuyabd,444 
Cuzoo,  53,445 
Cyclades  Island,  240 
Cyprus,  182,  348,  855 
Cyrus,  21,  22 
Cyrus  river,  278 
Cyrenalca,  874 
Cyrcne,  21 
Czechs,  194,  208 
Czemowitz,  204,  207 


Dabbbh,  881 

Dacca,  316 

Dacia,  244 

Daghestan,  ^8 

Dahlak  islands,  870 

Dahomey,  90,  387 

D4kar,  885 

Dakhel  oasis,  879 

Dalai  Nor,  294 

DalmatiA,  202,  204,  906 

Damara,404 

Damascus,  355 

Damaun,  320,  840 

Damietta,  379 

Danakll,  379.  382 

Danes,  invasion  of  Britain'by, 

34 
Danes,  conquest  of,  by  Otho, 

81 
Danger  Point,  456 
Danha  desert,  866 
Danish  Asiatic  Company,  66 
Danish  Greenland,  188 
Dante,  235 
Dantzic,  197 

Danube,  province  of  the,  252 
Danube  river,  161,  202,  £44, 

245,247 
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Dardanelles  Straits,  156,  246 
Dardania,  255    . 
Dar  Fertit,  381 
Dar  Pur,  86,  381,  889 
Dariel  Paiw,  278 
DariuB  UI.,  23 
Daidiliiur,  816 
Darlinghills,  454 
Darling  river,  454,  466 
Dars-ea-Salaam.  393 
Dartmoor  Heights,  170 
Davis,  Captain  John,  55 
Davis  Strait,  414 
Day,  astronomical,  114 
Day,  Innar,  185 
Day  and  night,  118 
Day,  sidereal,  115 

solar,  115 
Dead  Sea,  350,  852 
Deccan,  268,  264,  809 
Decken,  Baron  Von  der,  864 
Dee  river,  172 
Deer  Uke,  410,  420 
Dehas  river,  839,  342 
Dekhan,  263,  264,  809 
Delagoa  Bay,  895,  896 
Delaware  river,  424 
Delgado,  cape,  394 
Delhi,  82,  310,  317 
Dellys,  372 
Delos,  Island  of,  240 
Demavend  mount,  264,  344 
Demhea,  lake,  882,  883 
Demerara  river,  441 
Denab,  381 
Deniliquin,  456 
Denmark,  188 
Denmark  and   Scandinavia, 

82,41 
Depths,  measurement  of,  126 
Derbend,  279 
Derby,  178 
Derg  Lough,  178 
Derryveagn  mountains,  171 
De  Ruyter,  60 
Derwent  river,  172 
Derwent  river,  Tasmania,  460 
Desaffuadero  liver,  446 
Descnenev,  his  voyage,  64 
Desertas  Islet,  407 
Despoto  Dsgh  mountains,  246 
Detroit,  480 
Devonport,  179 
Diamantlna,  443 
Diamonds,  Cape,  89,  866 
Diamond  fields,  89,  408 
Diana's  Peak.  407 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  44 
Dias,  Juan,  50 
Dibong  river,  267 
Dijon,  221 
Dilolo,  lake,  864 
Dinding,  330 
Dinkas  or  Denkas,  380 
Direction  and  distance,  1 
Disco  Island,  415 
Distance  and  direction,  1 
Distribution  of  animals,  148 
Distribution  of  land  and  sea, 

122 


Diu,  820 

Dividing  Range,  454,  456 
Dlvriki,  855 
Diyaleh  river,  351 
"  Etfetyshahr,"  rise  of,  81 
DJoKJokarta,  333 
Dnieper  river,  161,  256 
Dniester  river,  161,  202 
Doabs  of  the  Fai^ab,  300 
Dobn^a,  164,  243,  246 
Dodabetta  mountain,  809 
Dogger  Bank,  167.  214 
Dominican  republic,  95,  436, 

437 
Dominica  Island,  436. 
Don  river,  161 
Donai,  221 
Dongola,  881 
Dovre  field,  160 
Dordogne  river,  219 
Doria,  Toodosio,  89 
Dormitor  mountains,  246 
Dorpat.258 
Dorrecht,  214 
Dost  Mohammed,  88,  841 
Douai,  221 
Dover  Strait,  168 
Draa  Wady.  875 
Dragon's  Blood,  406 
Drake,  Francis,  55 
Drakenberg  mountains,  861, 

396,  397,  400 
Drave  river,  202,  206 
Dra  vidian  ffrou.^  of  languages, 

273 
Drenthe,  215 
Dresden,  198 
Drln  river,  247 
Dublin,  179 
DubUn  Bay,  178 
Duero  river,  161,  226 
Dufli,  381 
Dulce  river,  438 
Dulclgno,  251 
DUna  river,  162 
Dnncansby  Head,  168 
Dundalk  Bay,  173 
Dundee,  179 
Dunedin,  462 
Dunes,  189 
Dunkerque,  222 
Dunnet  Head,  168 
Durani,  840 
Durban,  400 

Durdun  Dagh  mountain,  849 
Durra  or  millet,  878 
Dushtistan,  345 
DUsseldorf,  197 
Dvina  river,  162 
Dyaks,  273,  334 


Eaolx  wood,  826,  327 

East  Cape,  261 

East  India  Company,  found- 
ing of,  56 

East  India  Company's  Is- 
lands, 858 

East  India  Islands,  880 


East  London  (Cape  Colony), 
899 

Easter  Islands,  465 

Eastern  Africa,  392 

Boumelia,  245,  249,  252 
Sea,  258 
Turkistan,  298 

Ebro  river,  161,  225,  226 

Ecbatana,  21 

Ecuador,  94,  438  ' 

Edinbun^,  179 

Edrisi,  tae  geographer,  88 

Edward  the  Confessor.  84 

Egbert  founds  the  kingdom 
of  England,  82 

£ged6,  Hans,  his  voyage,  70 

Egedesminde,  415 

Egerdir  Lake,  352 

Egga,887 

Egmont,  Mount,  461 

"       ^   25,85,86,377 
Sondan,  880 
1,367 
mountains,  159 

Einsiedeln,  210 

Elba,  Isle  of,  234 

Elbe  river,  161, 194, 197,  202, 
207 

El  BukAa  Vale,  852 

Elburz  range,  160,  264,  277, 
339,344 

El  Dabbeh,  880 

El  Dorado,  48 

Elevation  and  heat,  181 

EI  Ghor,  852 

'*  El  Hasa,"  86 

Elisabeth,  reign  of,  48 

Elizabetpol,  279 

Ellice  Islands,  462 

Elmina.  887 

El  Obeidh,  881 

El  Said,  878 

ElSc^ah,  850 

El  Wustani,  878 

Elysian  fields,  102 

Embomma,  see  Boma 

Emelia,  286 

Emineh,  Cape,  246 

"  Empress  of  India,"  88 

Enarya,  388 

Engsdin,  209 

England.    See  British  Isles 

English  Channel,  155, 168 

Enns,  205 

Ephesus,  851 

Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  850 

Epirus,  249,  255 

Equator.  107 

Equatoxial  regions,  121 

Equinox,  119 

Eratosthenes,    the    astrono- 
mer. 25, 105 

Erdosn  Dagh  mountain,  849 

ErftLrt,197 

Ericht.  Loch,  172 

Erie,  Lake,  410 

Erik  the  Red,  88 

Erivan,  279 

Erne,  Lough,  178 

Erne  river,  173 
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ErrlB  Head,  109 

Etc  Oebiiige,  158,  282 

Enineian  Plain,  349 

Enii\Jan,  856 

ERrum,  849,  855 

Escaut  river,  215 

Eakimoa   or  Skrellings,   41, 

149,  418,  428 
Esparto  erass,  872 
EsmenJaa  river,  489 
Baaequibo  river,  441 
"  Batanciaa,"  451 
Esthonians,  256 
Bstreda,  Sierra  da,  225 
Eatremadora,  228 
Etaa,  886 

Etna,  Mount,  160,  238 
Btmacana,  21,  285 
Etsch  river,  288 
Et  Tih  Desert,  850 
Enboea  Island,  240 
Eucalyptna  in  Algiers,  872 

in  Australia,  454 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  25 
Euphrates    river,    262,    268, 

849,850 
Eurasia,  155 
Europe,  155 
European  Rusaia,  266 
Euscara,  227 
Euxine,  156 
Evaporation,  189 
Everest,  Mount,  126,  268 
Ezmoor  Heights,  170 
Eyre,  Lake,  454,  459 
Eyoon,  859 


Faib  Hbad,  171 
Fkirweather,  Mount,  409 
Falashas,  888 
Fatiko,  881 

Falkland  Islands,  71,  452 
Falster  Island,  188 
Famagusta,  848 
Families  of  mankind,  147 
Fans,  889 
Fantis,  90,  887 
Farafrah  oasis,  879 
Farewell,  Cape,  414 
Farim,  885 

Faroe  lalands,  82, 188, 191 
Ears.  Mountains  of,  264 
Farsistan,  847 

mountains,  844 
Fasher,  881 
Fashoda,  881 
FIstimide  dynasty,  84 
Fatimides,  31 
Fayum,  878,  879 
Faaokl,  881 
Fellaheen,  378 
FelUtah,  867,  886 
Fen  district,  170 
Feng-shui  superstition  in 

China,  288 
Femandea,  Juan,  56 
Femando-Po,  90,  861,  889 
Ferro  Island,  407 
Fez,  80,  871 


Fezxan,  868,  874 

Fichtel  Q«bix^  mountiUns, 

158 
Fiji  Islanda,  100,  468,  464 
Flngo  Kafirs,  899 
FinUmd,  157, 182,  287,  258 
Finland  gulf,  156 
Finland  Ukes,  162 
Finns,  85,  165, 185,  266,  372 
Finateraarhom  mountain,  209 
Fish  River,  Great,  897 
Fitzroy  river,  458 
Flume,  Port,  206 
Flanders,  218 
Flemings,  213,  216 
"  PlevcT  lake,  212 
Flinders  Range,  454,  459 
Flinders  river,  458 
Florence,  235,  287,  288 
Florida,  96 
Floris  Island,  886 
Fohn  Wind,  164 
Fo-kien.    See  Fu-kien 
Fontainebleau,  220 

forest.  219 
Formosa  Island,  285 
Fort  Garry,  421 

Hope,  422 

York,  420 
Fortunate  Island,  407 
Foucault  mountain,  118 
Foyle  river,  178 
France,  60,  74,  78,  217 

foreign  possessions  of,  92, 
820,  322,  828,  889,  406, 
463 
Franceville,  863 
Francis  I.  of  Fnnce,  52 
Franconia,  200 
Frankfort,  197 
Frankfort  -  on  -  the  •  Main, 

Treaty  of,  78 
Frankincense,  858,  391 
Prankish  Empire,  31 
Franklin,  Mount,  461 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  99 
Franks,  the,  26 
Fraaer  river,  421 
Fray  Bentos,  451 
Frederick  the  Great,  67 
Fredericton.  419 
Frederick  William,  59 
Frederikshaab,  415 
Frederiksthal,  415 
Freemantle,  460 
Freetown,  885 
Freiberg,  198 
Freibuig,  200 
Frere  Town,  898 
Pribourg,  211 
Friedland.  battie  of,  75 
Friendly  IsUnds,  465 
Friesland,  215 
Friealanders,  218 
Frigid  zones,  121 
Frio,  Cape,  889,  896 
Frisii,  212 

Probisher,  Martin,  55 
Fu-chou,  286,  289 
Puca,  Juan  de,  56 


Fueglana,452 

Fuego  Volcano,  433 

Puerteventuia  Island,  407 

Fu-kien,  285,  286 

Fulahs,  98 

Fulattaha,  93 

Fulbe,  the,  867,  386,  889 

Fumbina,388 

Funchal,  407 

Fundy,  bay  of,  419 

Pilnen,  188 

Fui\J,  880,  881 

Pur,  880 

Funkhabad,  316 

Pusan,  301,  302 

Pusino  Tama  (vol.),  264,  802 

Futa  Jallon  mountains,  834, 

888 
Pyen  Island,  188 

Gabbb,  Gulf  of,  809,  873 
Gaboon,  90,  389 
Gaddir,  20 
Gairdner  lake,  464 
Galabat,  881 
Galacia,  31 

Galipagoa  Islands,  439 
Galata,264 
Galatia,204 
Galatz,  244.  246 
Galdhdppig,  160 
GalekaKa&B,  89,400 
Galicia,  204,  207.  227,  228 
Galilee,  hills,  of,  860 

lake  of,  862 
Gallaa,  88,  383,  391 
Galle,S22 
GaUegoa,227 
GaUie  BelgK,  216 
Gallic  Sea,  166 
Gallinas  Cape,  409 
GaUinhas  Islet,  886 
Gallipoli,  plain  of,  246 
Galty  mountains,  171 
Galway  Bay,  178 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  44,  308 
Gambia  river,  868,  884,  886 
Gamtooe  river,  897 
Gaud,  216 

Gandamak,  treaty  of,  341 
Gandava,  388 
Gando,  387,  888 
Ganges  river,  268,  267,  318 
Gangotri,  temple  of,  987 
Gaida  lake,  162,  233 
Garonne  river,  161,  219 
Gartokh,  810 
Gaaa  country,  408 
Gastein,  treaty  of,  77 
Gata,  Siena  de,  226 
Gateshead,  178 
"Gauchoa,"449 
Gauhati,  816 
Gaul,   conquest    by    Julias 

Cesar,  26 
Gaul,  TiansalpSna,  oonqueai 

of,  25 
Gauritz  river,  807 
Geba  river,  385 
Gediz  river,  851 
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GedrosiA,  23 
Oeelong,  457 
Oelder&nd,  214 
Oeougentu,  Moant,  100,  284 
Geneva,  210,  211 

lake,  192,  200 
Oenghiz  Khan,  S7,  206 
Cksnnesareth  lake,  852 
Genoa,  287,  238 
Genoa,  gulf  of»  156,  236 
Genaan,  802 
Geography,  definition  of,  1 

hisWcal,  10 
Geomancy  in  China,  288 
George,  lake,  456 
George  IIL,  71 
Georgetown,  441 
Georgians,  257,  273,  278 
German  Empire,  108 
Gerona  Para,  228,  230 
Geubres,  see  Ghebrs 
Ghadames,  874 
Ghats  of  India,  Eastern  and 

Western,  264  800 
Ghazni,  81,  841 
Ghebrs,  the  flre-worsbippers, 

274,840 
Ghent,  210,  217 
Ohlaur,  the,  274 
Ghibbdines,  85 
Ghilan,  847 
Ghilnis,  840 
Ghiznevides  dynasty,  81,  38, 

341 
Ghoorkas,  820 
Ghnrian  range,  874 
Giant  Hills,  15J 
GUnf  8  Canieway,  171 
Oibbe  Klaik,  404 
Gibraltar,  156, 182, 225,281,860 
Ggon,  280 
Gilbert  Islands,  464 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  55 
Gilead  mountains,  850 
Gilolo  Island,  836 
Ginseng  root,  204 
Gippsland,  457 
Girin,  203 

Oironde  river,  161,  210 
Gizeh  Pyramid,  380 
Glarus,  200,  211 
Glasgow,  170 
Glenelg,  450 
Glen  More,  160 
Globe,  artificial,  100 

axis,  118 

circnmflBrence  and   dia- 
meter of,  107 

distance  ttom  sun,  115 

diatribution  of  heat  over, 
117 

early  ideas  conoaming, 
112 

early  speculations,  101 

eclipse  of,  110 

equinox,  110 

form  and  dimensions  of, 
101 

in  aphelion,  117 

in  perihelion,  117 


Globe- 
its  path  round  thesnn,117 
orbit,  110 
proper  movements  of  the, 

112 
true  form,  106, 107 
rotation  of,  112 
revolution  of,  112 

Globular  projection,  110 

Glommen  river,  184 

Goa.  49,  820 

Goalpaca,  816 

Gobi  region,  363,  203,  206 

Godalndng,  177 

Godavari  river,  310 

GodlVey  de  Bouillon,  86 

Godhavn,  415 

Godthaab,  416 

Goerta,  206 

Gokcha  lake,  278 

Gok  8u  river,  852 

Golconda,  810 

Golconda  Coast,  807 

Gold  Coast,  00,  886 

Golden  Horn,  253 

Goletta,  873 

Golfe  du  Lion,  218 

Gombroon,  346  • 

Gomera  Island,  407 

GomulFftss,  330 

Gondar,  388 

Oondokoro,  382 

Gonds,  313 

Gor^  Islet,  385 

Gordon,  General,  86 

Oorizia,  206 

Gota  river,  184 

Goteboig,  187 

Gotha,  108 

Gothland  Island,  182 

Goths,  the,  26,  285 

Gottlbum,  456 

Government,  forms  of,  152 

Gozo  Island,  182,  280 

GrBafReinet,390 

Giachts  of  Holland,  212 

Gradisca,  206 

Grahamstown,  800 

Grain  Coast,  01,  386 

Grampians,  160 

Granada,  84,  230 

Gran  Canaria  Island,  407 

Gran  Chaoo,  448 

Grand  Baasam,  386 

Grand  Lama  of  Tibet,  65 

Granicus  river,  22,  351 

Gnn  Sasao  d'ltalia  mountain, 
233 

Grant,  Captain,  08 

Gratz,  204,  206 

Gnubilnden,  211 

Gravitation,  law  of,  112 

Great  Bear  Lake,  410,  420 

Great  Barrier  Beef,458 

Great  Belt,  188 

Great  Fish  Biver,  897,  420 

Great  Karoo  Plains,  896 

Great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  207 

Great  Salt  Lake,  410 

Great  Slave  Lake,  410,  420 


Greater  AntiHea,  436 
Gredos,  Sierra  de,  225 
Greece,  21,  24,  27,  81,  36,  60, 

84,230 
Greenland,  32,  41,  66,  70,  414 

Danish,  188 
Grenada  Island,  486 
Greytown,  434 
Griqualand  West  80,  403 
Griquas,  88,  400,  403 
Grisons,  211 
Groningen,  213,  214 
Ground  nut,  890 
Grusians,  273 

Guadalquivir,'river.  161,  226 
Guadalupe,  Sierra  de,  225 
Guadarrama,  Sierra  de,  225 
Guadalaviar  river,  226 
Guadeloupe  Island,  436,  437 
Guadiana  river,  161,  226 
Guam,  464 
Guanchos,  407 
Guapore  river,  446 
Guarani  Indians,  443,  446 
GuardaAii,  Cape,  360,  301 
GuardaliH}Ani  433 
Guarini,  444,  450 
Guatemala,  95,  433,  484 
Guayana  or  Guiana,  56,  410 

441,450 
Gui^raquil  river,  480 

town,  480 
Gnchen,  205 
Gueber.    See  Ghebn 
Guelphs,  35 
Guernsey,  169 
Guiana,  see  Guayana 
Guinea,  Gold  Coast  of,  886 

gold  of,  866 

Gulfof,  90,  386 

Lower,  880 
GT^rat,  84,  808,  318 
Gulek  Boghaz  Pass,  840 
Gulf  Stream,  186,  138, 183 
Gursge,  883 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  58 
Gwaliar,  310 
Gympie,  458 
GyiMdes,  166, 208, 248, 845, 879 


Haabueic,  213,  214 
Hadramaot,  356,  358 
Hague,  The,  214 
Haidanbad,  318,  310 
Hainaut,  218 
Hainan  Uland,  286,  280 
Hai-phong,  328 
H^i-kakBus,  388,  841 
Hakha  tribe,  287 
Hakodate,  804,  306 
Hala  Mountains,  887 
Hallk  fibre,  372 
Haliliu,  410 
Hallein,  206 
Hallstatt,206 
HaUula,  Lake.  372 
Halmahen  Island,  886 
Halys  river,  351 
Hamath  river,  350 
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Hamburg,  161, 196, 198 
Hamda  AlUhi,  388 
Hami,  295 
Hamilcar,  21 
Hamitic  ftmUy,  867 
Hammamet,  galf  of,  878 
Hamrin  Hills,  8&0 
Hamnm  swamp  269,889,840, 

845 
Han,  300 

Hanskllp  Moontains,  401 
Hankow,  266,  289 
Hannibal,  24 
Hanno,  20 
Hanoi,  828 
Hanover,  197 
Hanse  Towns,  198 
Hapsburs,  House  of;  41,  67, 

201 
Harar,  879 
Harbours,    their    eflTect    on 

enterprise,  126 
Hardanger  Field  mountains, 

160 
Hardt  Mountains,  159 
Hardwar,  314 
Harirud  river,  389,  844 

valley,  840 
"  Harmattan  "  wind,  876 
Harold,  death  of,  35 
Hartebeeste  Channel,  897 
Hartz  Mountains,  158 
Hastings,  battle  of,  35 
Hastings,  Warren,  60 
Haussa  kingdom,  387,  888 
Havana,  436 
Havelock,  84 
Havre,  222 
Hawaiian  Islands,  72, 468, 464, 

465 
Hawkesbury  river,  456 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  55 
Hayel,  859 

Hayti  Island,  95,  436,  437 
Hazarahs,  340 
Heame,  72 
Heat,  distribution  of,  131 

radiation  of,  133 
Hebrides,  Inner,  169 

Outer,  169 
Hecla,  160, 192 
Heidelberg,  200 

Srans-Vaal),  402 
bs,  measurement  of,  126 
Heirbronn,  200 
H^laz,  86,  847,  348,  852,  855 
Helder,  212,  214 
Hellas,  239 
Hellenes,  239 
Hellespont,  22, 166 
Heligoland,  islet  of,  182 
Helmand  nver,  269,  839 
Helsingfors,  258 
Hemisphere,  107 
Henn^au.  217 
Henry,  Pruice,  the  Navigator, 

42 
Heraclius,  his  victories,  28 
Herat,  84,  841,  842 
Herculaneum,  288 


Hercules'  Pillars,  21 
Heri  river,  839 
Hermannstadt,  208 
Hermon,    Mount,    349,    360, 

352 
Hermopolis,  242 
Hermus  river,  851 
Herodotus,  21 
Herrnhut|New,  415 
Herschel  Hills,  454 
Herzegovina,  159.   207,  245, 

249,  251.    See  also  Bosnia 
Herxegovinians,  248 
Hesse  -  Darmstadt,    Grand 

Duchy,  198 
Himalaya    Mountains,    126, 

263.264,307 
Hiniilco,  20 

Himmelsbeiig  mountain,  180 
Himyarides  of  Yemen,  28 
Hinka,  Lake,  292 
Hindu-kuah  Mountalna,  263, 

338 
Hindu  society,  castes  in,  875 
Hindus,  the,  272,  818 
Hiogo,  304 
Hispania  Citerior,  24 

Ulterior,  24 
Hispaniola,  95 
Historical  geography,  19 
Hoang  Hai  Sea,  286 
Hoang-ho  river,  266,  286 
Hobart  Town,  460 
Hodeida,  865 
Hokitika,  462 
Hokkaido  Island,  302 
Hoklos  tribe,  287 
Holland,  55,  83, 157 
or  the  Netherlands, 

66,  61,  212 
foreign  possessions  of,  64, 
83,214 
Holstein.  77 
Holsteinborg,  415 
Holy  Hill,  246 
Hombori  Mountains,  884 
Honda,  438 
Honduras,  05,  488,  434 

British,  438,  485 
Hong-Kong  Island,  289,  291 
Honololu,  465 
Hooffe  Veldt,  401 
Hooker,  Mount,  409 
Hor,  Mount,  299,  860 
Horeb,  Mount,  860 
Horizon,  the,  1 
Hormuz,  Strait  of,  846 
Hottentots,  148,  867,  898 
Houquain,  404 
Houtman,  56 
Hovas,  405 
Howe,  Cape,  458 
Howiah,  816 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  64, 98, 

420,  421 
Hudson,  Hendrik,  his  voy- 
ages, 62 
Hudson  Bay  Territory,  416 
Hudson  river,  424 
Hue,  328 


Hngli  river.  267,  810 

Huguenots,  47,  59 

HnU,  178 

Humaita,  461 

Humber  river,  172 

Hungsry,  81,  40, 157,  206 

Huns,  26,  208 

Hunter  river,  456 

Huron,  Lake,  410 

Huss,  John,  41 

Hussars^ungarian,  40 

Hussite  Wan,  41 

*' Hvidsaerk,"  or  Graenland, 

discovered,  32 
Hwang-dun-gang,  300 
Hyder  Ali,  69 
Hyperboreans,  21 
Hyphaais  river,  22 


Ibb&iak  PBiniirBUL.iL,  234 

Iberians,  Old  Celtic,  227 

Ibn  Batuta,  his  tzavela,  89 

Ibo,  304 

Icaria  Island,  348 

Iceland,  32, 188, 191 

Ida,  Mount,  160,  355,  848 

Iddah,  387 

Idutywa  Reserve,  899 

Igbegbe,887 

Igharghar  Wady,  876 

He  de  France,  406 
HI  river,  79,  268,  282 
Ilinessa  mountain,  489 
Illimani  mountain,  445 
niyria,251 

niyrian  Mountains,  246 
Illyrians,  ancient,  348 
Imbroa  Island,  848 
Imeritans,  Caucasus,  279, 
Incas,  53.  444,  445 
Independent  Turicistan,  843 
India,  22,  40,  84,  372,  375, 
307 
Bengal  Presidency,  816 
Bombay  Presidency,  318 
Central  Agency,  319 
Central  Provinces  of,  317 
Madras  Presidency,  818 
North-west  Provinces  of, 

314 
French   posnewtrions   in, 

315 
Independent    states    of, 

319 
Portuguese    possessions 

in,  816 
tributary  native  states  o^ 
818 
Indians,  American,  413 
"  Indies  bravos,"  418 
Indo-European  Ikmily,  147 
Indrapura  mountain,  882 
Indus  river,   32,   867,  800, 

310 
Inhambane,  895 
Inn  river.  207,  309 
Innsl»ii<9c,  2K 
Interlaken,  816 
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lDtrs,238  I 

lonUn  IshuidB,  239,  240  , 

Ionian  Sea.  156 

IpsuB,  battle  of,  28 

IpAwich  (AostralUX  468 

lanique,  445 

IrawMU  river,  267,  822 

Irak  AJemi,  847 

Iran.    See  Penia,  844 

Irbit,  260 

Ireland.     See  British   blefl, 

169 
Irene,  her  plains,  80 
Iris  river,  851 
Irish  Sea,  168 
Irkutsk,  281 
*'  Iron  Gates  "  of  the  Datfabe 

157,  161,  208,  244,  246 
Iroquois,  418 
Irtish  river,  295 
Ischl,  206 
Iseo  lake,  283 
Isfthan,  846,  847 
Ishikari  river,  805 
Ishim  steppe,  262 
Iskender,  22 

Iskanderun,  gulf  of,  22, 849 
Isker  river,  252 
Islamism,  spread  of,  SO 
Islay,  isle  of,  169,  445 
Islimye.  258 
Ismail  dynasty,  46 
Ismailia,  879 
Isnik  Uke,  852 
Issus,  22.  28,  849 
Issyk-kul  lake,  268,  282 
Istria,  202 
Italy,  282 
Itas,886 

Itatiaiossu,  410,  442 
Ivan  IV.  "  The  Terrible,"  47 
Iviga  IsUnd,  225 
Ivory,  African,  90 

„    caravans,  390 

,,    Coast,  386 
label.  434 
Iztaceihuatl  mountain,  432 


Jafta,  855 

Jagellon  dynasty,  41 

Jaipur,  319 

JalaUbad.  889 

Jamaica  Island,  486,  487 

James  Town,  407 

Japan,  89,  81,  802 

Japura  river,  489,  442 

Jassy,  66,  244 

Jats,  813 

Jauf ,  Oasis  of,  856 

Java  Island,  833 

JaxBites  river,  268,  282 

Jebel   Abdularis    mountain, 

850 
Jebel  AJa  range,  857 
Jebel  Akhdar,  264 
Jebel-al-Tarik,  182 
Jebel  Amur  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Ataka,  860 
Jebel  Bisshari  mountain,  860 


Jebel -esh- Sheikh  mountain, 

349,850 
Jebel- esh -Sherah  mountain, 

350 
Jebel  es  Soda  Mountains,  361, 

874 
Jebel  Harftn  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Hassan,  859 
Jebel  Judi  mountain,  849 
Jebel  Kurmul  mountain,  850 
Jebel  MUtsin  mountain,  868 
Jebel  Mugrah  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Nusarieh  mountain,  850 
Jebel  Buak  mountain,  350 
Jebel  Selma  range,  857 
Jebel  Sii\Jar  mountain,  850 
Jebel  Shomer  plateau,  350, 

857,  858,  859 
Jebel  Toweyk  mountain,  857 
Jebel  Tur  mountain,  849 
Jedda,855 
Jelum  river,  267 
Jenne,  888 
Jerez,  229,  280 
Jersey,  169 
Jerusalem,  25,  28,  29,  88,  86, 

855 
Jetishahr,  297 
Jews,  166,  204,  248,  257 
Jhalawan,  888 
Jhelam  river,  267 
Jihun  river,  352 
Jinhoa,  29S 
Joan  of  Arc,  41 
Jodhpur,  319 

John  o*  Oroat's  House,  168 

Johore,  830 

Jokulls  of  Icehind.  192 

Jokuno  Island,  306 

Joliba  river,  863,  384 

Joloflb,  385 

Jones,  Paul,  72 

Jordan  river,  352 
valley,  350 

JoruUo  mountain,  432 

Jostedals  Brae,  160 

Juan  Femandex,  447 

Jub  river,  364,  891 

Jucar  river,  226 

Judiea.  plateau  of,  264 
hiU  country  of.  850 

Julamerik  Mountains,  349 

Julfk,  846 

Julianshaab,  415 

Julius  Caesar,  25 

Jumna  river,  267,  310 

Jungftrau  mountain,  209 

Jupiter  Ammon,  Oasis  of,  861 

Jura  Bange  Mountains,  158, 
209 

Jurua  river,  442 

Justinian,  emperor,  28 

Jutland,  188 

Jutes,  the,  invited  to  Britain, 
27 

Kabivda,  889,  890 
Kabul,  83,  839,  840,  341 

river,  339 
Kabyies,  92,  372 


Kachh.  818 

Kachhi-Gandava,  888 

Kafla,  21,  883 

Kaars,  88,  340,  898,  399,  408 

Kafir  kingdoms,  the,  403 

Kafirland,  399 

Kafraria,  399 

British,  89,  899 
Kairwan,  878 
Kaisarieh,  855 
Kaiser  wilhelm  Land,  464 
Kakara,  840 
Kalintan,  826,  827 
Kahit,888 

Kalahara  Desert,  401,  404 
Kalamata,  240 
Kalgan,  295 

Kalmucks,  256.  272,  278 
Kamalondo,  lake,  363 

Kambay,  808,  809 

Kamput,  329 

Kamtchatka,  280 

Kamtchatdales,  272 

Kanaaawa,305 

Kanakas,  455 

Kanates,  296 

Kandahar,  83,  841 

Kandy,  821 

Kanem,  388 

Kano,  888 

Kansn,  81,  295 

Kanuri,  888 

Kaolin,  Chinese,  288 

Kapuas  river,  334 

Kapunda,  459 

Kara  Burun  marsh,  2 

Karachi,  318 

Kara  Dfl^  mountain,  850 

Kanyjah  Dagh  mountain,  849 

Kara  Kirghls,  283 

Karakoram    mountains,    87, 
263,297 

Kara  Kum  Desert,  844 

Kara  lake,  294 

Kara  Sea,  265,  281 

Kara  Su  river,  350 

Karategin,  348 

Karelians,  256 

Karens,  323 

Karikal,  820 

Karkhad  river,  344 

Karki,  843 

Karkof,  258 

Karisbad,  207 

Karlskrona,  187 

Karman,  846,  347 

Kamak,  879 

Kamatic,  809 

Kan,  278,  279 

Karahi,  348 

Karuina  Fslls,  362 

Karun  river,  344 

Kasbek,  160 

Kasbek  mountain,  277 

Kasbel  Dagh  mountain,  849 

Kashan  mountains,  401 

Kashgar,  299 

Kashgar-daria  river,  298 

Kashmir,  317 

Kassaba  vaUey,  851 
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KABSAcks,  256 

Ka88alA,881 

KMvin,  347 

KAthiawar,  S18 

Kattqait,  155,  183, 188 

Ksvari  river,  311 

Kawele,  394 

Kaair,  258 

Kebnbasa  rapids,  864 

Keeper  mountain,  171 

Kei  river,  396,  899 

Keneh,  379 

Kenia  mountains,  361,  892 

Kenneth,  king,  85 

Kepler,  112 

Keren,  881 

Kerry  mountains,  171 

Ketctawayo,  408 

Kesanlik  river,  246,  258 

Keshin,  406 

Kesho,  327 

Khabur  river,  851 

Khaibar  Pass,  84, 887, 889, 841 

Khalka  Mongols,  272 

Khalkas,  294 

Khalkis  peninsola,  246 

Kham,  299 

Khandush  Dagh,  mountain, 

849 
Khangai,  294 
Khargeh  Oasis,  879 
Kharkof,  260 
Kharput,  855 
Khartum,  340,  880,  881 
Khas,  327 
Khatraandu,  820 
Khelat,  84 
Kiakhta,  296 
Kia-yu  gate,  295 
Khidiv  of  Egypt,  86 
Khingan  mountains,  298 
Khiva,  78,  262,  270,  342,  343 
Khmer  or  Cambodians,  272, 

329 
Khoja  Chal  river,  351 
KhGt^a  Sala,  840 
Khojak  Pass,  341 
Khokan,  79 
Khorassan,  847 
Khosru,  28 
Khotan,  297 
Khotan-daria  river,  296 
Khudavendigiar,  355 
KhOrd  KAbul  Pass,  84 
Khuzistan,  347 
Khvber  Pass,  84,  387,  389, 841 
Kidderminster,  178 
Kief,  32,  258,  260 
Kiel,  197 
Klla  Pai^a,  842 
Kilauea,  465 
Kilif,  343 
Kllima-i^aro  mountain,  861, 

392 
Klllamey,  lough,  173 
Kilwas,  393 
Kimberley,  403 
Kinghan  mountains,  263,  292 
Kingani  river,  364 
Kingsmill  Islands,  464 


Kingston,  487 
King  George's  Soond,  460 
King  William's  Town,  899 
Kini-Balu  mountains,  264,'834 
Kinsale  Harbour,  178 
Kiolen  heights,  160 
Kiona  mountain,  240 
Kioto  or  Miako,  805 
Kipchaks,  283 
Kiptchak,  empire  of,  83 
Kirghiz,  262,  272,  279,  282 
Kirghiz,  Kara,  288 
Kirin,  293 
Kiahenef,  258,  260 
Kishon,  plain  of  the,  850 
Kisiwani,  893 
Kissovo,  247 
Kita.  885 
Kiung<chou,  289 
Kiushiu  Island,  803 
Kivinja,  393 
Kiyef,  82,  258,  260 
Kizil  Irmak  river,  849,  851 
Kizil  Kum  Desert,  262,  282 
KizU  Uzen,  river,  344 
Klagenftirt,  206 
Klar  Elv  fkU,  184 
Klausenburg,  204 
Kluitchev,  vol.,  264,  280 
"Kloofe,"  AlWcan,  362,  897 

401 
Knights  Templars,  36 
Knockmealdown  mountains, 

171 
Kobdo,  294 
Kaepang,  836 
Koh-i-Baba  mountains,  888, 

342 
"  Koh-i-nur,"  69 
Kohrud  range,  264,  844 
Kqja  Balkan  mountains,  246 
Kqia  Chai  river,  22 
Kokan,  khanate  of,  283 
Kokcha  river,  841 
Koko-nor  lake,  269,  300 
Kolarians,  272,  318 
Kom,  mountain,  246,  250 
Komom,  208 
Koniggratz,  battle,  78 ;  town, 

207 
Kunigsberg,  197 
Kong  mountains,  361,  384 
Konkanese,  313 
Kordofim,  85,  377,  380,  889 
Korea,  264,  299,  306 
Koriaks,  272 
Koron,  gulf  of,  240 
Rorosko,  879,  380 
Korshut  Su  river,  851 
Kos-gol,  205,  294 
Kosseir,  379 
Kotour  valley,  349 
Krah,  Isthmus  of,  323 
Krakatoa,  833 
Krasnovodsk,  288 
Kr^,  881 
Kreli,  chief,  89 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,  258 
Krishna  river,  811 
Kronstadt,  208,  258,  260 


Krooe,886 

Kuanza  river,  890 

Kuban  river,  2T8 

Kublai.  37,  38 

Kuch  Behar,  316 

Kuelan  ranges,  263 

Kuen>lun.  296,  297 

Kuka,  388 

Kukit-nor,  298 

Kuya,  79,  288,  295 

Kulngli,  873 

Kunduz,  342 

Kuidwtan.  264,  3«,  847,  848 

Kurd  Kabul  Pass,  339 

Kuids,  273,  345 

Kurian  Murian  Islands,  358 

Kume  Islands,  302,  806 

Kur-kara-usu,  295 

Kurkleki  mountains,  837,  388 

Kur  river,  278 

Kurrum  valley,  839,  841 

Kustendye,  245 

Kutahia,355 

Kutais,  279 

Kutchuk  Menders  viycr,  351 

Kutei  river,  834 

Kwl&ne8,S56 

Kyhens,  B24 

Kyreni*,  348 


LAAUkin)  Island,  188 
Labrador.  83.  98,  422 
Labnan  Island,  83,  332,  334 
La  Calle,  372 
Laccadive  Islands,  322 
Lacerda,  Dr.,  73 
Lachlan  river,  454,  456 
Laconia,  gulf  of,  240 
La  Corufia,  230 
La  Cumbre  Pass,  448 
Lacus  Asphaltites,  27S 
Ladak,  317,  299 
Lado,  380,  381 
Ijuioga,  lake,  162 
Ladrone  Islands,  464 
Leeso  Island.  188 
Lago  di  Garda,  203 
Lago  Maggiore,  lake,  200 
La  Guayra,  440 
Lagos,  90,  387 
Labor,  817 
Laibach,  206 
Laing,  M^Jor,  98 
Lake,  General,  82 
Lama,  275 
Lamaison,  257,  275 
Lammermoor  Hills,  170 
Lampong,  332 
Lan-chou,  291,  295 
Ijindau  Fortress,  200 
Landeens,  895 
lAndes,  157.  219 
Land's  End,  168 
Langebersen  mountaina,  396 
Langeland  Island,  188 
Langres  mountaina,  159,  218 
Laos.  272,  325,  826 
Laotian  tribes,  825,  8S7 
Laotze,  275 
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LaivJi,  lake.  368 

Lanzarote  laland,  407 

La  Paz.  446 

La  PUta,  94,  449,  451 

Lapps,  162, 166,  256 

Lariiisa,  256 

Laristan  mountains,  844 

Lamaca,848 

La  Roca,  cape,  156 

La  Rochelle,  si^^e  of,  59 

LasCasas,  52 

Las  Palmas,  407 

LaSaUe,  65 

L'assa.  see  Lhassa 

LatiJdeh,  855 

Latitude,  parallels  of,  106 

Latium,  21,  237 

Laimceston,  461 

Lausanne,  210 

Lazistan,  Russian,  851 

Lebanon  mountains,  264, 849, 

350 
Le  CreuBot,  222 
Leeds,  178 
Lee  river,  173 
Leeuwin,  cape,  458 
Leeward  Islands,  437 
Leghorn,  238 
Leicester,  178 
Leichhardt  river,  4fi& 
Leif,  88 
Leipzig,  198 

battle  of,  76 
Leith,  179 
Leitha  river,  201 
Lek  river,  212 
Lemaire's  Expedition,  62 
Lembexg,  204,  207 
Lemnoa  Island,  848 
Lena   river,    262,    265,    266, 

280 
Leoben,  206 
Leon,  228 

Leontes  river,  850,  852 
LeopoldriUe,  390 
Lesghians,  257,  278,  278 
Lessepe,  Count  de,  86 
Lesser  Antilles,  485,  436,  487 
Letts,  Russian,  256 
Leuk, 210 

Level  of  the  sea,  125 
Le\'uka  IsUnd,  464 
Lewis,  Isle  of,  169 
Leyden,  213,  214 
Leyte  Island,  336 
Lhassa,  269,  298, 299,  800,  801 
Ltambi  river,  864 
Liao-ho  river,  298 
Liao-ho  Valley,  264 
Liaotung,  285,  293 
Liba  river,  864 
Liberia,  91,  886 

trade  and  products  ofL  886 
Libertad,  434 

Libyan  Desert,  861,  875,  877 
Lichi,  383 
Lichtenau,  415 
Lichtenfels,  415 
Liechtenstien,  207 
Liege,  216,  217,  218 


LiflTey  river,  173 

Liguria,286 

Ligurians,  235 

Liim  Fiord,  188 

Lille,  221 

Lima,  445 

Limasol,  848 

Limburg,  215,  218 

Limerick,  179 

Limoges,  222 

Limon,  484 

Limpopo  river,  864, 896,  401, 

402 
Lindi,  803 
Linga  Island,  832 
Llnz,  206 
Lion,  Oulfof,  156 
Lipari  Islands,  288 
Lippe,  198 
Lisbon,  161,  281 

Rock  of,  225 
Lithang,  299 
Lithuanians,  194,  256 
Little  Belt,  188 
Li,  tribe,  287  . 
Liu-kiu  Islands,  302,  806 
Liverpool,  161,  178 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  93,  863,  895 
Livingstone  mountains,  861 
Livingstonia,  895 
Livonians  or  Livs,  256 
Lizard,  168 
LUma,  the,  444 
"  Llanos,"  440 
Loanda,  90,  890,  891 
Loango,  889 
Lo  Benguela,  king,  404 
Lob  Nor,  lake,  269,  296 
Local  time,  105 
Lochy,  Loch,  172 
Lofoten  Isle8,tl88, 186 
Loire  river,  161,  219 
Lot  tribe,  326,  329 
Loja,  439 
Lolo  tribe,  287 
Lomami  river,  864 
Lom  river,  252 

Lombards,  their  conquests,  29 
Lombardy,  202,  234,  286 
Lomblem  Island,  335 
Lombok,  885 
Lombombo  Hills,  895 

river,  401 
Lomond,  Loch,  172 
London,  161, 177 
Londonderry,  179 
Long  Island,  428 
Longitude,  106 
Longobards.  235 
Loo-choo  Inlands,  802,  806 

Mountains,  306 
Lorraine,  77,  201 
Loa  Roques  Island,  486 
Loucheux,  Indians,  422 
Louis  and  Clarke's  Expedi- 
tion, 96 
Louisiana,  96 
LonisvUle,480 
Lourenzo  Harquez,  895 
Louvain,  216 


Low  IslandB,  Polyneala,  462 

Lower  Cochin  China,  822,  328 

Lower  Guinea,  889 

Lowther  HilU,  170 

Loyalty  Islands,  468 

Lualaba  river,  98,  868,  804 

Luapula  river,  868 

Lubeck,  198 

Lucayas,  485 

Lucknow,  316 

LuBJi  river,  864,  898 

Lugano,  210 

Lugnaquilla  mountain,  171 

Lukoja,  887 

Lukuga.  868 

Lunar  day,  135 

Lunda,  391 

Luneburg  Heath,  plains,  157 

Luneville,  Peace  of;  74 

Lupata  gorge,  364 

Luristan,  347 

Lusitania.  34 

Luther,  Martin,  47, 197 

Lurs,  845 

Luvwa  river,  863 

Luxemburg,  215,  218 

Luxor,  879 

Luz,  388 

Luzem,  209,  210.  211 

Luzon  laland,  836 

Lydenburg,  402 

Lys  river,  216 

Lyttelton,  462 

Lyons,  221 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  218 


Maas  river,  161,  211, 212,  215. 

217 
Maasluis,  214 
Macassar.  835 
Macedonia.  22,  249 

Philip  II.  of,  22 

Alexander  of,  22 
Mackenzie,  the  traveller,  73 
Mackenzie  river.  410, 420 
Madagascar,  405 

French  settlement  in.  64 
Madeira  Islands,  42,  91,  281, 

232,407 
Madeira  river,  442.  446 
Madras,  818 
Madrid.  228,  230 
Madura,  818 
Mael  Strom,  188 
Msgalies  mountains,  401 
Magdala,  87.  884 
Magdalen  Islands,  410 
Msgdalena  river,  488 
Magdeburg,  197 
Magadoxa ;  see  Magdeshu. 
Magalhfiens.  50,  51 
Magellan,  50.  51,  502 
Msgellan  Btraito,  408,  447 
Magellanes  Territory,  447 
MagenU.  battle  of,  286 
Mageroe  Island,  188 
Maggiore,  lake,  162,  283 
Mags,  323 
Magyan,  81, 165,  203 
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HahAmdi  river,  310 

Hahdl,  86,  877,  881 

Mahe.  320 

Mahebourg.  400 

Mahoris,  465 

Hahrattaa,  813 

Hahrische  Hohe,  or   Mora- 

yian  Heights,  159 
Maimana,  342 
Maimatchin,  297 
Mains,  198 
Haitland,  456 
HiVJorca  Island,  225 
Makalla,  858 

Makapans  mountains,  401 
Hakatee  Kaflrs,  408 
Malcdeshu,  893 
Makololo  Kafirs,  404 
Makran,  338.  347 
Makran  Desert,  338 
Makoa  or  Welle,  382 
Malacca,  37,  50,  88,  822,  829, 

880 
Malacca,  Strait  of,  882 
Malaga,  229,  280 
Malagarazi  river,  863 
Malagesses,  405 
Malaise,  891 
Malar  Lake,  187 
Malatia,855 

Malay  race,  148,  272.  S73,  399 
Malayan  States,  326 
Maldlve  Islands,  322 
Malea,  Cape,  240 
Malin  Head,  169 
Malines  or  Mechelen,  216, 217 
Malta.  182,  239 
Maltese  Islands,  239 
Malvern  Hills,  170 
Malwa  Plateau,  309 
Makna  or  Welle,  382 
Maraede,  Sierra  de,  225 
Mameluke  Dynasty,  38 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  85 
Mammoth,  262,  280 
Mamore  river,  446 
Man,  distribution  of,  148 
Man,  Isle  of,  169 
Manaar.  Gulf  of,  320 
Managua,  434 
Managua  Lake,  484 
Manas,  295 
Manchester,  178 
Manchus,  87,  57,  272,  202 
Manchuria,  79,  272,  292 
Mandalay,  825 
Mandengas,  385,  888 
Mangalor,  818 
Mangbattu,  882 
Manglshlak,  286 
Manhattan  Island,  428 
Manias,  lake,  852 
Manica,  305 
Manilla,  337 
Manipur,  819 
Manissa,  355 
Manitoba,  98,  416.  421 
Manitoh  river.  278 
Mannheim,  200 


Mansarawar  lakes,  267 
Mans,  Le,  222 
Mantua,  288 
Manyanga,  889 
Manyuema,  394 
Manzanas,  452 
Mao  Kebbi  river,  868 
Maoris,  462 

Maps  and  mapping,  8, 109 
Maputa  river,  395 
MaraciOu  Heighto,  450 
Maracaybo,  lake  of,  440 
Marafton  riv^r,  444 
MaranhAo.  448 
Marathas,  313,  318 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  67 
Marchfeld,  205 
March  river,  202,  207 
Marco  Polo.  87,  291 
Marcus  Antonlns,  25 
Marea,381 
Maree,  loch,  172 
Maremma,  164,  283 
Marengo,  battle  of,  74 
Marianne  Islands,  464 
Marico,  402 

Marie-Galante  Island,  436 
Mariner's  compass,  3 
Maritsa  river,  247,  258 
Maritsa,  valley  of,  246 
Mame-Rhine  Canal,  219 
Marocco,  49,  91,  868,  370 
Maroni  river,  441 
Marowyne  river,  441 
Marquesas  Islands,  465 
Marrah  mountains,  381,  884 
Marseilles,  21,  222 
Marshall  Islands,  464 
Mara'  HiU,  243 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  60 
Martabau,  828 
MarUban,  Gulf  of,  828 
Martel,  Charles,  80 
Martinique  Island,  486 
Marv.    See  Merv 
Maryland  (AfricaX  91 
Mary,  Queen,  48 
Mascarenhas  Isles,  54,  406 
Mascat,  859 
Mash-had,  345.  846 
Moshona  Range.  404 
Mask,  Lough,  173 
Masr-el-Bahari,  888 
Massilia,  21 
Massina,  388 
Massaua,  389 
Matabele  Kafirs,  404 
Matanzas.  436 
Matapan,  Cape,  155,  240 
Matoppo  Range,  404 
Matrah,  859 
Matsumaye,  806 
Matterhom,  mountain,  209 
Maule  river,  447 
Maulmain,  323 
Mauna  Loa,  voL,  465 
Mauritania  (Marocco),  25 
Mauritius  Island,  54,  406 
Mavro  Nero  Torrent,  240 


Mavro  Potamo  river,  240 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  96 
Mayence,  198 
Mayotto  Island.  406 
Maypa  river,  447 
Maagan,  871 
Marandaran,  847 
Mazatlan,  433 
Mboma.   See  Boma 
Mecca,  28,  850,  365 
Mecklenburg  Grand  Duchy, 

108 
Mecklenboig-Schwerin,  198 
Medina,  850,  855 
Medinet^l-Fayum,  889 
Mediterranean  Sea,  156 
Megalo  Kastron,  255 
Mehedia,  878 
Mehemet  All,  85,  870 
Meissen,  198 
Me-Khong   river,    266,   300, 

822,  825,  828,  329 
Melacoree  river.  885 
Melanesia,  468 
Melbourne,  99,  457 
Meleguetta  pepper,  42,  886 
Melinde,  893 
MeliUa,  280 
MelviUe^Island,  468 
Memel,  197 

Memphis,  ruins  of,  880 
Menado,  835i 
Monai  Strait,  169 
Menam,  822 
Menam  river,  266,  825 
Mendere  Sn  river,  851 
Mendif,  Mount,  861,  884 
Mendoza.  449 
Mensa,  881 
Meqnine2,  871 
Merash,  855 

Mercator's  projection.  111 
Mergnl,  828 
Meridian,  4 

Meridian  of  longitude,  108 
Meridian,  prime,  109 
Meri-ibn-Amir  plain,  350 
Merka,  898 
Meroe,  881 
Merom,  lake,  852 
Merovingian  djuasty,  29 
Merrick  mountain,  170 
Mersey  river,  161, 172 
Mersina,  855 
Merv,  839,  842,  844 
Meshed  Ali  city,  858 
Messina,  288 

Strait  of,  284 
Mesopotamia,    262,  847,  S48 

(S.  AraerieaX  450 
Mesurado,  Gape,  386 
MestisoB,  484.  489 
Meta  river,  446 
Mets,  78,  201 
Metemmeh,  884 
Meuse  river,  161,  212,  215, 

217,  219 
Mexico,  62,  94,  96.  409,  481 
Mexico  (city),  52,  432 
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MUko  or  Kioto,  805 
M laatse  tribe,  287 
MU  Wady,  375 
Michigan,  lake,  410 
Micronesia,  454 
Middle  Ages,  the,  83 

religion  in,  83 
Mlddlebuiv,  402 
Mikado  of  Japan,  the,  30,  275 
Mikbailovsk,  288 
Mikindani  Bays,  393 
Milan,  233 
Millet  or  Dom,  378 
Miltsln  mountain,  381 
Milwaukie,  480 
Min  river,  286 

MinchinmadeldlTa'(voL),  452 
Mincio  river.  283 
MindanAo  Island,  836 
Mindoro  Island,  836 
Ming  dynasty,  39,  292 
Mingrelians,  257,  278,  278 
Minho  river,  226 
Minorca  Island,  225 
Mlquelon  -  Langlade   Island, 

428 
Mira  river,  439 
Misol  Island.  336 
Mississippi  river,  410,  425 
Missoarf  river,  425 
MUtral  wind,  219 
Mitchell  river,  458 
Mithridates,  25 
Mitylene  Island,  848 
Mixen  Head,  169 
Moab  plateau,  264 

mountains,  850 
Moans,  824 
Mobile  river.  425 
Modder  river,  401 
McBlar  Uke,  162, 184 
M5en  Island,  188 
Moeris,  lake,  878 
Moero,  lake,  868 
Moesia,  ancient,  268 
Mogador,  871 

Mogdesho.    See  Makdesha 
Mogul  dynasty.  46 
Mongol  dynasty,  46 
Mohammed,  28,  278 
Mohammedan  Asia,  337 

Empire,  28,  29,  93 
Mohammedanism,  278 
Mohawks,  418 
Moi  tribe,  327 

Moisture,  distribution  of,  188 
MokU-el-Hadid  mines,  872 
Moldavia,  85,  243 
Molise,  237 
Moluccas,  336 
Mombasa,  898 
Mona  Isle,  160 
Monastir.  268,  878 
Monchiqne,  Sierra  de,  225 
Mongolia,  87,  293 
MongolUns,  37,  88, 147,  166, 

Monotheism,  150 
Monrovia,  91,  886 
Mons,  217 


Montserntt  Island,  486 
"  Monsoon"  wind,133, 31Q,811 
Mont  Blanc,  158,  218 
Mont  Cenis,  238 
Monte  Corvo,  238 
Mont  Dore.  218 
Montenegrins,  248 
Montenegro,  85, 159.  245,  250 
Monte  Rosa,  207,  209 
Monte  Rotondo,  160 
Monte  Video,  451 
Montezuma,  52 
Montpellier,  221 
Montsenat  Island,  436 
Moorfoot  Hills,  170 
Moormen,  821 
Moors,  29,  34,  48,  870,  872, 

373,  376 
Moplays,  822 
Morava  river,  249,  250 
Moravia,  207 
Moravian  Heighto,  202 
Mordvins,  256 
Morea,  239,  240 
Morena,  Siena  de,  285 
Moriscoes,  61 
Morlachs,  251 
Morlou  Bay,  99 
Morocco  (Mauritania),  26 
Morrison  mountain,  864,  885 
Moscovy,  258 
Moscow,  258 
Mossamedes,  90,  800,  891 
Mossuril,  894 
Mostaganum,  878 
Mostar,  252 
Mosul,  855 
Motagua  river,  483 
Moume  mountains,  171 
Mozos,  Indians,  446 
Mozambique,  88,  894 
MuaU  Yamvo,  891 
Mukden,  298 

Mulahacem  mountain,  885 
Mulattoes,  485,  446 
Millhausen,  201 
Mull,  Isle  of,  169 
Multan,  817 
Muluya  river,  870 
Munich,  199 

Muniong  mountains,  454 
Mttnster,  Treaty  of,  69 
Murad-chai  river,  348,  850 
Murat,  75 

Murchison  Falls,  868,  864 
Murcia,  229,  280 
Murgh-ab  river,  389,  848 
Mnrong  river,  834 
Murray  river,  454,  456 
Murrumbidgee  river,  454,  466 
Murshedabad,  316 
Murzuk,874 
Muzart  FUs,  809 
Muscat,  86 
Mush,  355 

Mushlnga  mountsliia,  861 
Musk.  801 

Mweeliea  moantalni,  171 
Myrrh,  858,  891 
Mysoze,  816,  817 

2  I 


Naobtioal,  Dr.,  880 
NsdirShah,  60 
Nagasaki,  804 
Nagpnr,  816,  817 
Naguuie  river,  868 
N^r-el-Ahsy  mountain,  849 

Vallev,  850  ,852 
Nahr-el-Kasimiyeh  river,  860 
Nahr-el-Litany,  852 
Namaqua  Hottentots,  404 
Namaqualand,  404 
Namcho,  Lake,  288 
Namnr,  216,  217 
Nancy,  222 
Nan-hei  Sea,  286 
Nanking,  291 

Nan-ling  mountains,  868,  885 
Nan-Shan,  296,  297,  306 
Nantes,  Edict  of,  48,  60 
Napato,  381 
Napier,  462 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  88 
Nsples,  237,  238,  289 
Napo  river,  489 
Narbada  river,  810 
Nari,  Province  of,  809 

river,  339 
Narin  river,  288 
Narses,  28 
Nasik,  818 
Nassau,  487 
Natal,  88,  400 
Natuna  Islands,  832 
Nauplia,  Oulf  of,  240 
Navarre,  34,  229 
Navigator's  Islands,  465 
Nawa,  306 
Neagh,  Lough,  178 
Necker  river.  200 
Neembncn  Marsh,  450 
Nefud  Desert,  866 
Negoi  mountain,  802 . 
Negritos,  149,  278,  886 
Negro  (family,  148,  845,  858, 

867,874,879,465 
Negroland,  93 
Negroponte  Island,  840 
Negros  Island,  886 
Niemen,  162 
N^d.  The,  860,  865,  866,  867, 

858,359 
Nelson,  468 

Lord,  68,  74 

river.  410,  480 
Nepal,  819 

Nephln  mountains,  171 
Ness,  Loch,  178 
Ness  river,  178 
Nestorian  Christians,  846 
NetherUnds,  The,  48,  59,  811 
Netherlands    Trading  Com- 
pany, 338 
Neuchatel,  168,  809,  810 
Neusiedl  Lake,  808 
Neva  river,  168 
Nevada.  Siena,  886 
Nevis  Island,  486 
New  Amsteroam,  441 
Newark,  429 
New  Britain  lilands,  464 
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New  Bnmswick,  97,  416,  418 
New  Caledonia,  46S,  464 
NewcMtle.  178 

(Anstnlia),  466 
New. England  Range  (Au- 

tralia),  466 
Newfoundland,  97,  416,  432 
New  Granada,  94,  4S7 
New  Guinea,  71,  468 
New  Hebrides  Islands,  464 
New  Holland,  71 
New  Mexico,  97 
New  Mnnster,  461 
New  Orleans,  4S0 
New  PlTmouth,  462 
New   Boath  Wales,   61,  99, 

458 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  112, 113 
New  Ulster,  461 
New  York,  428 
New  Zealand,  74,  99,  461 

Company,  99 
Nezwar,  869 
Ngami,  Lake,  365 
Niagara  Falls.  417 
Niam  Niam,  380,  882 
Nicaragua,  95,  433,  484 

La&e,  410,  434 
Nice,  222 

Nicobar  islands,  823 
Nicopolis,  252 
Nicosia,  348 

Niebuhr,  the  explorer,  66 
Nieuweveld  mountains,  397 
Niger  river,  78,  90,  861,  868, 

384,887 
Ngni-NoTgorod,  260 
NLkolayef,  258.  260 
Nikschich,  251 
NUe.battieofthe.  68 
Delta,  362,  878 
inundations  of,  878 
river,    73.  93,  861,  862, 
878,  882 
Nllgiri  Hills,  809 
NImes,  221 
Ning-po,  289 
Ninsen,  802 

Nipon  Bassi  Bridge,  808 
Nipon  Island,  302 
Niris,  lake,  345 
Niuchwang,  289,  298 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  69 
No,  lake,  362 
Nogals,  256,  278,  343 
No-mans  Land,  400 
Nordenskiaid,  naturalist,  1 01 , 

281 
Nord  Kyn,  183 
Nore  river,  178 
Norfolk  Island,  78,  456 
Normberga,  199 
Normans,  the,  81 
Norse  colonies,  88 
North  Brabant,  214 
North  Cape,  155,  183 
North  Channel,  168 
North-East  Passage,  54,  56, 

70.265         ^ 


"Northern  Uc^ts,"  162 
North  German  Confedemtion, 

78 
North  Island  (New  Zealand), 

461 
Northmen,  the,  81, 185 
North  Pole  exploration.  101 
North- West  Companv  of  Mon- 

trealj72 
North- West  Passage,  54,  70, 

74,428 
North -West  Tenltory,    96, 

416,  420 
North  Sea,  155. 167 
North  8Ur,  9 
Norway,  35,  182 
Norwich.  178 
Noflsi  B^  Island,  406 
Noasi  Burnt,  406 
Nottingham,  178 
Nourse  river,  864 
Nova,  Juan  de.  49 
Nova  Scotia,  97,  416,  419 
Novgorod,  82 
Nuba  or  Baimbra,  878,  880 
Nubia,  877,  878 
Nubian  deserts,  880 
Nucha,  279 
Nuers,  879,  880 
Nueva  Guatemala,  484 
Nueva  Salvador,  434 
Nu  Qariep  river,  364,  397, 401, 

402 
Numidia  (Algeria),  25 
Numidians,  367 
Ntunbeig,  199 
Nutmeg  tree,  886 
Nyangwe,  394 
Nyam-Nyams,  880,  382 
Nyassa,  lake,  93,  864 
Nyl  Strom  river,  402 
Nymegen,  214 


OAsn  of  the  Sahara,  875 
Oberland,  209 
Obi  river,  265,  280 
''Occidental  Land,"  261 
Ocean  currents,  136 
Oceanic  negroes,  455 
OchU  HUls,  170 
Odenwald  mountains,  158 
Oder  river,  162, 194,  202 
Odessa,  258,  260 
Ogaden,  891 
OgHo  river,  238 
Ogow6   river,    90,  861,   863, 

889 
Oguzian  Turks,  37 
Ohio  river.  425 
Ohtere  and  Wolflstan's  yoy- 

ages,  82 
Oich,  loch,  172 
Okanda  river,  868 
Okarango  river,  866 
Okhrida,  lake,  207 
OlaBd,  182 

Old  Calabar  river,  887 
Oldenburg  Fens,  plains,  157 


Oldenbnig  Grand  Dnch j,  198 

Olifants  irrer,  807,  40S 

Olmttts,  207 

Oluths,  296 

Olympus,  mount.  S46,  S47, 

848 
Oman,  86.  855.  857,  858,  S50 
Ombai  laland,  386 
Onioa,484 
Onega,  lake,  162 
Oneyzah,  859 
Onitsha,  887 

Ontario,  lake,  410,  416,  418 
Ooklep  mines,  898 
Ophir,  mount,  830 
Ophir,  mount  (SunatiaX  ^^ 
(^ium,  Chinese,  287 
Oporto,  122,  161 
Oran,  «L  872 
Orange  River,  864,  896,  897. 

401,408 
Orange  Free  SUte,  88, 89^  396. 

400 
Ordos,  296 
Oregon,  98 

river,  425 
Orenburg,  260 
Organ  mountains,  442 
"Oriental  land,"  861 
Orinoco  river,  410,  440 
Orissa  coast,  807 

Mehals,  816 
Oristano  bay,  234 
Orizaba,  Peak  of,  409,  481 
Orkney  Isles,  169 
Orleans,  220,  221 
OrQefk,160 
Orontes,  mountain,  849 

riyer,  352 
Orotaya,  407 
Oraova,  208 

Ortler  Bpitze  mountain,  202 
Oruba  Island,  4S6 
Crura,  446 
Osaka.  304,  805 
Osman  Pasha,  79 
Osmanli  Turks.  39, 165,  247 
Osmer  river,  252 
Ossa.  mountain,  246,  247 
Ossetes,  273,  278 
Ostend,  217 
Ostiaks.  272 
Ostrich,  866 

farming,  898 
Ostrogoths,  the.  26,  28 
Otago,  462 

Otho.  king  of  Germany,  81 
Othrys  mountains,  248 
Ottoman  Empire,  87 

rise  or  progress  of,  46,  57 
Ottowa  river,  417 
Oudh,  83,  316 
Ourthe  river,  215 
Ouro  Preto,  448 
Ouse,  Torkshire  rtver,  ITS 
Outeniqua  mountains,  396 
Ova  Herero.  404 
Ovampos,  406 
Overyssel,  214,  815 
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Orla  Ammon,  2iM> 

Owen  Stanley  moantoins,  463 

OxoB  liver,  79,  268,  S8S,  3S9, 

340 
Oyapok,  river,  441 


Padaxo,  338 
Padiu,2S5 
Paffan,  325 
FSahang,  880 
Pftlar  river,  311 
FftUwen  Island,  334,  886 
Falembaog,  883 
FSalencia,  288 
Palestine,  847,  348 
Palk  Strait,  820 
Pl&lma,  230 

island,  407 
Palm  oil,  886,  887 
Palmerston,  459 
Palti  lake,  800 
Pamir  steppe,  S68,  296,  839, 

340 
Pampa  Anllagas  lake,  446 
"Psnipss,"411,  448,  449 
Funplona  Pass,  228 
Panama,  isthmos  of,  406,  409, 

438,438 
Panar  river,  811 
Panay  Island,  886 
Panuore  Islands,  830 
Pangani,  803 
Paijab.  88,  267,  317 

doabs,  808 
Pa^Jirn,  329 
PSsJnad  river,  267 
Panom-peng,  829 
Pantar  Island,  385 
PSpal  Stetes,  286 
Papeete,  465 
Papho,  848 
Papua,  462,  468 
Papuas.  149,  273 
Par4,448 

Paraguay,  73,  94,  442,  450 
Paramatta.  456 
Paramaribo,  441 
Paranft  river,  410, 442, 448, 450 
Pftranahyba  river,  442 
Paris,  34,  76,  78,  221,  222 

treaty  of,  68,  248,  244 
Park,  Mungo,  78 
Parker,  Port,  458 
Parma,  235 

Parnassus  mountain,  240 
Pamon  mountains,  240 
Paro  Island,  242 
Parsees,  274,  845 
Pasco,  445 
Patagones,  51 
Patagonia,  51 

and    Tieira  del  Fnego, 
451 
P&tagonian  Indians,  452 
PaUni,  326,  827 
Pathans,  839 
PatUla,  317 
Patmos  Island,  848 
Patras,  889, 842 


Psnmotu,  465 
Pavia,  batUe  of,  47 
Paysandu,  451 
Peace  river,  420 
Pechora  river,  162 
Pe^hi.li  Gulf,  285 
Pedrotailagalla  mountain,  321 
Peel  Island,  307 
Pegu,  66,  828 
Pei-bo  forte,  289 

river,  80,  296 
Peipna  lake,  162 
Peking,  87,  80,  286,  200 
Pelew  Islands,  464 
Pe-ling  mountains,  268,  285 
Pelion  mountain,  246 
Peloponnesus,  289 
Penans,  380 

Pendulum  experlmente,  118 
Peninsular  war,  75 
Peninsulas,  125 
Pennine  Chain,  170 
Pentepolis,  874 
Pentland  Firth,  168 

Hills.  170 
Peoples  of  the  World,  146 
Pepin  le  Bref.  80 
Pepper  Coast,  91 
PenL254 
Perak,  880 
Pergamua,  26 

Perihelion,  position  of,  117 
Perim  Island,  73,  858 
Perm,  ironworks  of,  259 
Permyaks,  256 
Pemambuco,  443 
Perouse,  La,  74 
Persepolis,  22,  847 
Persia,  21,  28,  84,  67,  84,  864, 

272,344 
Persians,  358 
Perth  (Australia),  460 
Peru,  53,  94,  408,  444 
Perugia,  235 
Peruvians,  ancient,  53 
Peshawar,  314,  817,  840 
Pest,  204 

Peter  the  Great.  58,  65 
Peter  the  Hermit,  86 
Peterwardein,  208 
Petrozavodsk,  259 
Peutlngerian  teble,  26 
PflilTers,  210 
Pharpar  river,  862 
Philadelphia,  428 
PhilippeviUe,  872 
Philippine  IsUuids,  880,  386 
Philippopolis,  province  of,253 

town,  258 
PhUip  II.  of  Macedonia,  22 

of  Spain,  48 
PhoenicUns,  20,  227,  285 
Phoenix  Islands,  462 
Physical  Geography,  101 
Pic  de  Methou,  159,  218 
Pichincha  mountain,  489 
Picto  and  Bcote,  87,  35 
Piedmont.  236 
PietermaritsbuTg,  400 
Flloomayo  river,  446,  448 


"  Pflgrim  Fathers,"  88,  68 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  21 
Plndus  Mountains,  159,  240, 

246 
Pinion,  Yanes,  50 
Pirnus,  242 
Pisa.  296 

Pishin  Valley,  841 
Pitcaim  Island,  71,  463,  465 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  58 
Planete,  movemento  of,  112, 

114, 115 
Platiea,  battle  of,  22 
Flatten  See,  lake,  202 
Plevna,  79,  252 
"  Plough,"  7 
Plymouth,  178 
Plynlymmon,  Mount,  170 
PO,  river,  161,  288 
Podgorita,  261 
Poictiers,  battle  of,  41 
Point  de  GaUe,  822 
PoU,  206 
Poland,  82,  86,  41,  68,  67,  78, 

79,258 
Polani,  tribes  of,  32 
Polders  of  Holland,  211 
Pole-star,  9, 104 
Poles,  194,  203,  266 
Political    systems    of     the 

world,  146 
Polo,   Nicolo,   and    Matteo, 

their  travels,  89 
Polo,  Marco,  his  travels,  89 
Poltova,  battle  of,  66 
Polynesia,  464 
Polynesians,  148,  468,  466 
Polytheism,  150 
Ponape,  464 
Pondich^ry.  64,  820 
Pondo  Lana,  399 
Pongo  river,  385 
Pompeii,  288 
Pontevedra  Bay,  226 
Pontianak,  334 
Pontine  Manhes,  164,  238 
Popocatepetl,    Mount,    400, 

432,433 
Population  of  the  world,  146 
Porcelain,  Chinese,  288 
f*ort  au  Prince,  437 
Port  Darwin,  459 
Port  Denison.  458 
Port  Elizabeth,  399 
Port  Jackson,  456 
Port  Louis,  406 
Port  PhUip,  99,  467 
Port  Royal,  437 
Port  SaJid,  379 
Porto  Santo  Islet,  407 
Portsmouth,  179 
Portuml,  34,  42,  49,  57,  61, 
75,  224,  231 
foreign   possessions  of, 
AMcan,    88,    890, 

891,394 
Indian,  820,  886 
Posen,197 
Potchefbtroom,  402 
Poti,279 
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Potomac  riyer,  4S4 
Potoai,  446 

mountain,  449 
Poultry,  Asiatic,  271 
PoTer^  Bay,  71 
Poyindahs,  340 
Poyang-hu,  Lake,  286 
Prague,  207 

Treaty  of,  78 
"  Prairiea,"  411,  425 
Pretoria,  402 
Preiflburg,  208 
PreasbuTg,  Peace  of,  76 
*'  Preater  John,*'  kingdom  of, 

43 
Primeira  chain,  894 
Prime  Meridian,  109 
Prince  Albert,  421 
Prince   Edward  Island,   98, 

416,  419 
Prince  of  Wales  Island.  880 
Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula, 

409 
Princes  Island,  90,  861.  889 
Prisren  or  Prisrendi,  255 
PrishUna,  255 
Protections,  various,  110 
Probolingo,  333  i 
Prome,  323 
Provencal,  220 
Providence,  428 
Province  Wellesley,  880 
Prussia,  59,  78, 196 
Pruth  river,  248 
Ptolemy,  26, 102 
Puebla,  433 
Puerto  CabeUo,  440 
Principe,  436 
Rico,  95,  436 
Pulo-Condor  Islands,  829 
Puna,  818 

"Punas"    region    of   Pern, 
444 
Bolivia,  445 
Punic  Wars,  24 
Purus  river,  442 
Punto  Arenas,  434,  462 
PunU  tribe,  287 
"  Put."  268 
Putumayo  river,  439 
Pyramus  river,  352 
Pyrensean  peninsula,  224 
Pyrenees    mountains,     159, 

225 
Pyreneos,  410,  442 
Pytheas'  voyages,  28 
Pygniies,  land  of  the,  102 


"QuADBiLATKBAL,  The,"  288 

Quarken  Islands,  182 

Qnamero,  206 

Quebec,  62,  70,  416,  418 

Quedah,  326.  827 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  71, 

422 
Queensland,  99,  458 
Quelpart,  300 
Querimba,  Islands,  804 
Quetta,  84,  888,  841 


ichuA,  444,  446 


iito,489 
uorra  river,  868 


Raeat-Saueh,  871 
IUdiationofheat,138 
Ragusa,  208 

Ram,  distribution  of,  189 
effect  of  mountain  ranges 
on  the,  142 
Rajput  tribes,  813 
Rajpntana,  818 
RaieighTsir  Walter,  55 
Ranco  or  Lifen  Pass,  448 
Rangoon,  828 
Rannoch,  Loch,  172 
Rann  of  Kachh,  808 
Rinnun.  184 
Ras  Dashan  peak,  882 
Ras  el  Kerun,  cape,  860 
Rasht,  846 
Ravi  river,  267 
Red  river,  421,  425 
Settlement,  421 
Ree,  Louffh,  173 
Reformatton,  the  great,  47 
Refl^.  421 
Reichenberg,  207 
Reims,  222 

Reindeer,  162,  259,271 
Religions  of  the  World,  146, 
150,273 

Religious  belief,  effects  of,  149 

Rennes,  222 

Reshades,  876 

Reunion  Island,  406 

Reuss,  Principality,  198 

Revel,  258,  260 

Rheto  Romanic  bianch,  209 

Rhenish  palatinate,  200 
Rhine   river,  157,    161,  194, 
200,  209,  212 

Rhodes  Island,  848,  855 

Rhodope  mountains,  159, 246, 
254 

Rhdn  mountains,  158 

Rhone  river,  161,  209,  219 

Rhubarb,  Chinese,  291 

"  Riacbos,"  448 

Riadh,  358 

Ribe,  393 

RicheUeu,  Cardinal,  59 
river,  417 

Richmond  (U.S.),  429 

Riebeck.  J.  A.  van,  64 

Riesen  mountains,  159,  202 

"  Riff,"  The,  360 

Riga,  258,  260 
gulf,  156 

Rigaf;381 

Rigi,  210 

Rilo  Dagh  mountain,  246 

Rio  de  Jimeiro,  95,  448 
de  la  Plata,  449 
Grande  river,  482,  448 
Grande  del  Norte,  425 
Negro  river,  442,  451.  452 


Rio  Pongo,  885 
San  Pedro,  385 
Venn^o,  449 
Rlon  river,  278 
Riow  archipelago,  882 
Ripon  fiais,  362 
Ristigouche  river,  419 
Riviera,  235 

*'  Riverina"  (AustraliaX  456 
BJukand  Foe  Iklls,  188 
Roanoke  river,  424 
Rochester  aj.S.X  429 
Rockhampton,  458 
Rocky  Mountains,98, 400, 435, 

481 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  225 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  155,  225 
Rodriguez  Island,  406 
Rogseveld  mountains,  987 
RohiJh.  the  traveller,  888 
Rolf  or  Normandy,  34 
Roma  mountain,  823 
Roman  Empire,  21, 28,  94,  2S, 

27 
Romania,  86,  158,  217,  S4S, 
249 
cape,  961 
Romanic  group,  165,  90S,  209, 

244 
Romans,  285 
Rome,  285,  287 
Romeni,  244 
Roaario,  449 
Roses,  attar  oi;  268 

Wars  of,  41 
Rosetta,  879 
Rostock,  197 
Roetof,  260 

RoUtion  of  the  earth,  ll9 
Rotterdam,  161,  214 
Rouen,  221 
Roumelia,  Eastern,  946,  919, 

252 
Ronsselaere,  217 
Roveredo,  207 
Rovuma  river.  364 
Rowandiz  peak,  340 
Ruahine  range,  461 
Ruapehu    mountain    (^dL), 

461 
Rufia  river,  240 
Rufo  river,  864 
Rumelia,289 
Rumm,  249 
Rupel,  216 

river,  215 
Rupert's  Land,  98,  416,  490 
Rurick   (the   ScandinsTiaii), 

82 
Russian-General,  82,  35,  40, 

57,66,99  157,254,958 
Russian  Asia- 
Armenia,  851 
the  Caucasus,  277 
Siberia,  979 
Central  Asia,  58,66, 66,69, 

78,  79,  84,  277,  989 
Laxistan,  861 
Tnrkistan,  79 
Russniaks,  906,  966 
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Bostehnk,  852 
Rnstenbarg,  402 
Ruthens,  208,  250 
Ruthenians,  203 


Baadavi,  889 

BMn,  404 

Surbruck,  bal^tle  of,  78 

Saba  Island,  486 

Saba,  Saint,  dukedom  of,  261 

Sabah,  884,  885 

Sable  Island,  419 

Babzawar,  846 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  78 

▼illBffe,  207 
Safld  Koh  mountains,  889, 840 
Sagbalien  Island,  281 
Saguenay  river,  417 
Sahama  (vol.),  445 
Sahara,  the— 

region,  141,  862,  869,  872, 

Sahmelads,  256 

Saigon,  82,  828 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  mas- 
sacre of,  48 

St.  Bartholomew  Island,  436 

St.  Bernard,  200 

St  Christobal,  407 

St.  Christopher  Island,  436 

St  Denis,  406 

St  Ellas,  Mount,  240,  409 

St  Etienne,  221,  222 

St  Eustatlus  Island,  486 

St  Gall,  210,  211 

St  George's  Channel,  168 

St  Gothard  Pass,  158, 211, 288 

St  Helena  Island,  76,  407 

St   John's  (Newfoundland), 
419,  422 

St  John,  isUnd  of,  420 

St  John's  river,  899,  419 

St  Juan  del  Norte.  434 

St  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  422 

St.  Lawrence  river,  410,  417 

St  Louis,  885 

St  Louis,  406 
(U.8.),429 

St  Lucia  Island,  486 

Ste.  Marie  IsUnd,  486 

St  Martin  Island,  436 

St  Maurice,  210 
river,  417 

St  Michael,  232 

St  Naxaire,  222 

St  Petersburg,  66,  258.  260 

St  Paul  de  Loanda,  891 

St  Pierre  Island,  428 

St  (iuentin,  221 

St  Thomas  Island,  90,  869 
889,487 

St  Vincent  Gape,  225 

St  Vincent  IsUnd,  407,  436 

Sakalavas,  405 

Sakaria  river,  851 

Sakhalin  Island,  281 

Saladin,  34,  86 

Salado,  river,  448 

Salah-ed-din,  84 


Salamanca,  bay  of,  76 
Salambria  river,  247 
Sallee  rovers,  48 
"  Salinas,"  448 
SaUsbury  Plain,  170 
Salonica,  255 

Gulf  of,  247 
Salta,  449 

Saltholm  Island,  188 
Salto  Grano,  451 
Salt  Rangck,  808 
Salvador,  95,  484 
Salwatty  Island,  886 
Sal  win,  322 

River,  267,  800 
Salzburg,  202,  204,  206 
Samar  IsUtnd,  886 
Samara,  260 
Samarang,  888 
Samarinda,  834 
Samarkand,  79,  262,  288,  842 
Sambre  river,  215,  217 
"  Samiel"  wind,  858 
Samoa  Islands,  465 
Samoyeds,  162,  166,  257,  272 
Samoa  Island,  348 
Samothrace  Island,  848 
Samothraki,  IsUnd  of,  246 
Samsd  Island,  188 
Samsun,  855 
Sanbok  Islands,  306 
Sandalwood  Island,  885 
Sandhurst,  457 
San  Domingo  river,  885 
Sand  Dunes,  189 
Sandwich  Islands,  72, 462, 465 
San  Francisco,  97,  426 
Sang,  province  of,  299 
SangaUk  river,  389 
Sangar  Islands,  835 
Sangarius  river,  851 
Sanitaria,  271 
San  Jo8«  (Guatemala),  484 

(CosU  Rica),  484 
San  Juan,  389 

river,  438 
San  Luis  mountains,  448 
San  Marino,  289 
San  Pedro  river,  885 
San-po  river,  80,  867 
San  Salvador,  890,  488 
Sansandig,  388 
San-san  Islands,  306 
San  Sebastian.  230 
Santa  Cruz  Islands,  462 

river,  424 
Santander,  230 
Santee  river,  424 
Santiago  (ChileX  448 
Santiago  River.  482 
Santiago  de  Culw,  486 
Santo  Domingo,  436,  487 
Santos,  443 

Sio  Francisco  river,  44^ 
Saone  river,  219 
Stto  P&ulo,  443 
Sarabat  Chai  river,  361 
Saracens,  the,  or  Moors,  29, 

80 
Saiatof;260 


Sarawak  882,  884 

Saiawan,  388 

Sardinia,  282,  284,  287 

Sarmatians,  82 

Saros,Gulfof,  246 

Sarpenvos  lUl,  184 

Saskatchewan  rivers,  420 

Saflsanian  dynasty,  29 

SaU^  or  SuU^  river,  22,  267 

Satpura  Hills,  809 

Satsuporo,  806 

Savanilh^488 

Savannah  river,  424 

Save  river,  202,  245 

Savoyards,  285 

Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  196 

Saze- Weimar,  Grand  Duchy 
of,  198 

Saxons,  settlement  In  Eng- 
land, 27 

Saxonyi  197 

Sayan  mountains,  268,  280 

Scandinavia,  182 

Scandinavia    and    Denmark, 
82, 156, 157, 182 

Scamander  river,  351 

Scania,  plain  of,  182 

Scawfelf  hill,  170 

Schaifhausen,  210,  211 

Schamyl,  capture  of,  79 

Scheldt  river,  212,  216 

Scheveningen,  214 

Schiedam,  214 

Schleswlg,  77, 188 

Schneekoppe  mountain,  208 

Schouwen,  212 

Schwartzbnrg   Principality, 
198 

Schwanwald  mountains,  158 

Schwyz,  62,  211 

Scilly  Isles,  20 

ScindU,  82 

Scotland.    See  British  Isles, 
169 

Scots  and  Picts,  86 

Scutari.  Lake,  247 

Sea  ana  land,  distribution  of, 
122 

Sea,  level  of  the,  125 
of  Azof,  156 
bed  of  the,  127 

"  Sea  of  pitchy  darkness,"  88 
temperature  of,  182 
slugs,  805 

Seals,  162 

"  Sebkhas'*  or  Marshes,  869 

Sebu  river,  870 

Sedan,  78,  222 

Sego,  388 

S^ura  river,  826 

S^end  Koh  mountain,  846 

Seine  river,  161,219 

Seistan,  province,  840,   841, 
347 
Lake,  269 
swamp,  889 

Selangore,  880 

Selanflc.    See  Salonica 

Selenga  river,  266 
I  Beleuda,  852 
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BeUm,  Sultan,  46 
Seliah  Indians.  422 
Semipalatinsk,  282 
Semitic,  flunily,  147. 166,  247. 

272,  27S,  867 
Semlln,  208 
Bemyen  moontain.  882 
Sena,  894 
Benaar,  880 
BenejnJ,  64,  91 

Company.  91 

river,  868.  884,  885,  886 
Benegambia,  885 
"  Septem  Trionee,"  5 
BeTai-Bosnia,  252 
Beraing,  217 
Serayevo,  252 
BeringapaUm,  69,  817 
Bern  do  Mar.  442 
Benano,  60 
Benao,  50 
Bert,  riTer,  851 
BervU,  85,  159,  245.  249.  250. 

255 
Servians.  208,  248 
Setnbal  Bay.  225 
Benl.  800 
Sevastopol.  260 
Severn  river.  172 

Vale  of,  171 
Seville.  225.  280 
Sevres.  222 
Seychelle  Isles,  406 
Seynl  or  Seal,  800 
Sfitz,S78 
Shah  Jehan,  57 
Shaikieh,  881 
Shal  or  Shawl,  888 
Bbamanism,  257,  276 
Bhambi.  881 
Bhamer,  857 
Bhamo  Desert,  295 
Shan  Alin,  264.  292,  800 
Shanghai,  289 
Shannon  river,  178 
Shans,  824,  825 
Shan-ta-bun,  326 
Shari  river,  865.  384 


Shat  el  Arab,  268,  851 
Shawl.    See  Shal 
Shea  batter,  887 
Sheliah  mountain,  869 
SheUff.  river,  871 
Shemakha,  279 
Shendi,  881 
Sherboro  Island,  885 
Shere  All,  84,  341 
Sherian  Dagh,  849 
Shetland  Isles.  169 
ShUhs,  845 
Shields,  178 
BhigatKe,  298,  209 
Bhikoka  Islands,  802 
Shilka  river,  266 
Shilok  Negroes,  880 
Shimonoseki,  305 
Shingeti  salt-mines,  876 
Shing-king,  293 
Shin,  Loch,  172 


Bhipka  Pass,  246 
Shiras,  845.  846,  847 
Shire  river,  864.  896 
Bbluri.  306 
Shoa.  88,  888 
Shoaihaven  river.  456 
Sho-goon  of  Japan,  the.  304 
Shamer.  857 

Shott-el-Kebir  sands,  369 
Shott-el-Melghir.  360 
"Shame"  wind.  876 
Shumla.  66.  252 
Shatar^udan  Pass.  389.  841 
Siak.  382 
Slam,  82,  266,  825 
Siamese.  272.  326 
Siberia.  262,  270,  272. 276,  279 

Siberian  mammoth.  262 

Si-chwan,  289 

SicUies,  the  two.  36 

SicUy,  232,  237 

Sidereal  day,  115 

Bidlaw  Hills,  170 

Sidon,  20 

Siebenbiirgen,  202 

Siena,  236 

"  Sierra  "  region  of  Pern,  444 

Siena  Estrella,  159 

Sierra  Goadanaroa  moun- 
tains, 159 

Sierra  Leone,  20,  78,  91,  385 

Sierra  Morena,  159 

Sierra  Nevada.  159.  409.  425 
481.440 

Sigismond  of  Poland.  58 

Sihun  Chai  river,  352 

Sikhota  Alin,  264 

Sikhs,  88,  84,  813 

Si-kiang  river,  286* 

Sikkim,  316 

Silesia,  205.  207 

Simla,  817 

"Simoom"  wind,  856 

Simplon  Pass,  211 

Simpson  river,  421 

Sinai,  Peninsula,  877 

Bind,  Conquest  of.  82 

Singapore  Island.  88.  830 

Sing-hai,  298 

Singhalese,  821 

Sinope,  355 

Sintu  temples.  275 

Sintuism,  275 

Slriiins,  256 

Siri-koi  Lake.  840 

"Sirocco"  wind,  164,876 

Sistova,  252 

Sitka,  423 

Siuli,  806 

Siu-san  Island,  806 

Siat,880 

Sivas.  855 

Siwah.  Oasis  of,  861,  877,  379 

Skador.    See  Scutari 

Skager  Rack,  155, 182, 188 

Sk&ne,  plain  of,  182 

Skardo.  817 

Bkhar  Dagh,  246.  255 

Bkipetars.  248 


SkrellingB  or  Eskimos,  41 
Skye,  Isle  of,  169 
Slaves,  fkeed,  colonies  of;  9 
Siavonia,  207.  245 
Slavonians,  32,  165,  208»  245, 

247.  248.  255,  278 
BlavB,  81,  82,  208, 165 
Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  171 
Sligo  Bay,  178 
Slivno.  253 
Slovaks.  208 
Slovenes,  208   ' 
Smyrna.  855 

Sneeuwbeigen  mountains.  89T 
Snowdon  mountj  170 
Snowland  or  Iceland.  8S 
Snow-line,  163 
Sobat  river,  862,  381 
Society  Islands,  465 
Socotia.406 
SofiUa,  866,  895 
Sofia,  252 

Sochanly  Su  river,  851 
Sohar,  359 
Sokota,  884 
Sokoto,  888 
Solano  wind,  164,  227 
Solar  day,  115 
Solent,  169 

SoUerino,  battle  of,  236 
Solomon  Islands,  464 
Solothum,  211 
Solstice,  119 
Solway  Firth,  172 
Solyman,  46 
Somal  Countiy,  88,  858,  381, 

891 
Somal  and  Galla,  891 
Somerset,  458 
Song-ka  river,  266,  8S7 
Sorata  mountain.  445 
Soudan.    See  Sudan 
Soumali.    See  Somal 
Sound,  tiie,  182, 188 
Soundings,  ocean,  127 
South  Africa,  396 
South  America,  437 
South  America,  Spanish,  78 
South  Australia,  453 
Southern    Alps    (New    Eea- 

Iand).461 
South  Downs,  170 
South  Foreland.  168 
Southampton,  178 
South  IsUmd  (New  Zealand), 

461 
South  Pole,  100 
South  Sea  of  China,  28S 
South-Westem  Archipelago, 

886 
Soyots,  272 
Spa,  217 

Spain,  41,  42,  49,  55,  61,  67, 
224 
foreign  possessions  of,  i7, 
78,  90,  94,  230,  889 
Spalato.  208 
Spanish  Main,  55 
Spanish  Town,  437 
Speke,  Captain,  93 
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rGulf,  458 
BpexTin  mountaiiu,  171 
Spey  river,  172 
Speyer.  200 
Bpice  Islands,  60,  880 
Splelbexg,  207 
Spire,  200 
Bpitsa,  245,  249 
Bplttgen  Pus,  208 
Bpree  river,  197 
Btafford,  178 

Btaffordshire  Potteries,  178 
Btanley  Harbour,  452 
Stanley,  Mr.,  90,  98,  803 
Btanley  Pool,  889 
Stanovol  moontains.  268,  280 
Stars,  movements  or  the,  114 
Btoten  Island,  428,  448 
Steppes,  157,  256 
Btereographlc  prqjection,  110 
Stettin,  197 
Stevenson  Road,  895 
Stevns  Klint,  189 
Stewart  Island,  460,  401 
Bteyr,  206 
Stikine  river,  421 
StUfter  Joch,  158 
Stor-Elv  river,  184 
Strabo,  the  geographer,  26 
Straits  Settlements,  British, 

822,880 
Stralsund,  197 
Btrasbnrg,  201 
Strathmore,  170, 171 
SUvropol,  278,  279 
Strelitz,  198 

Stromboll  mountain,  288 
Stroud,  178 
Stuart,  M'Douall,  99 
Stuttgart,  200 
Styria,  204,  206 
8^,  the,  241 
Suakin,  880,  381 
Bual,  837 
Sucre,  446 
Suda,  Bay  of,  255 
Sudan,  86,  98,  876,  877,  878, 

884,388 
Sudetic  Mountains,  202 
Suedia,  852 
Sues,  379 

Osnal,  86,  261,  879 
Suoru  Strait,  800 
Snflvein,  169 
Buir  river,  178 
Sukhum,  279 
Bukurlu,  river,  851 
Sulaiman  range,  264,  808,  839 
Su^uk  Turks,  83 
Suln  Islands,  880 
Sumatra,  56,  832 
Sumba  Island,  885 
Sumbawa  Island,  885 
Sun,  magnitude  of  the,  115 

distance  of  earth  ttom 
the,  115 

the  source  of  heat,  117 

rising  and  setting,  114 
Sunda  IsTands,  880 
»r,  886 


Sundarbans,  968,  267,  806 
Sunderland,  178 
Sungari  river,  266,  '292 
Sunrtch;-296 
Superior,  Lake,  410 
Bur,  852 
Surabaya,  888 
Surakerta,  888 
Burnt,  818 
Surinam  river,  441 
Bus,  871 
Susa,  878 

Susquehanna  river,  424 
Sutl^  river.    Bee  Satl^ 
Buwo  Nada  Channel,  802 
Swabia.  200 
Swahili,  892,  405 
Swan  river.  460 
Swansea,  178 
Bwatow,  289 
Sweden,  182 
Switserluid,  41,  59,  208 
Sydney,  78,  456 
Sylhet,  316 

Syr  Daria  river,  868,  282 
Byra,  242 
Syracuse,  21 
Syria,  85,  847,  848,  855 
Syrians,  854 
Bzegedin,  208 
Bz^ers,  203 


TAASiifOE  Island,  188 

Table  Mountain,  897 

Tabora,  894 

Tabomian,  884 

Tbbris,  846,  847     ' 

Tacna,  447,  448 

Tafllet,  Oasis  of,  371 

Tsgalas,  836 

Tsganrog,  260 

Tuns  river,  161,  225,  266 

Ti£iti  Island,  61,  71,  466 

Tai-dong,  800 

Tai-hn  lake,  286 

"Tai.ping-wang"    nbelUon, 

80 
Tai-wan  Island,  286 
TMiks,278 
T^Jurrah,  879 
TUu^881 

Thkasze  river,  862,  881 
Takla  Makan  Desert,  266,  296 
Takue,  881 

Talavexa,  battle  of,  76 
Talcahuano,  448 
TSl6-Sap  Lake,  829 
Tamar  river,  460 
Tamarieh  Mountains,  860 
Tamatave,406 
Tamboro  (vol.),  885 
Thmerlane,  40,  288 
TamUians,  818 
Tamils,  321 
Tanega  Island,  806 
Tanganyika,   Lake,   94,  868, 

394 
Tangier,  871 
Tkngntans,  298 


Tanjor,  818 
Tannu-ola,  294 
Tanta,  378 

Taodeni  salt  mines,  876 
Taouism,  275 
TapiOoA  river,  442 
Tapti  river,  810 
"Tarai,"the,  264,808 
Taranjis,  283,  295 
Tarapaca,  447,  448 
Tarbagatal,  295,  296 

Ranges,  268 
Tarik,  his  invasion  of  Spain, 

29 
Tarim  river,  263,  269,  296 
Tarragona,  230 
TkrBhlBlK21 
Tsrso,  Mount,  876 
Tartessus,  21 
Tashkend,  79.  288 
Tasman,  Abel  Jansen,  64 
Tasman  glacier,  461 
Tasmania,  99,  460 
Tssmanian  Luanda,  458 
Tataric  race,  88,  247, 256, 272, 

353 
Tatar,  Manchu,  67 

mountains.  264 

"Tsing"  Dynasty,  67 
Tatra  mountain,  202 
Taujiks,  840,  842,  845 
Taunus  mountains,  158 
Taupo  lake,  461 
Tauric  Chersonese,  21 
Taurus  ranges,  264,  351 
Tavoy,  828 

Taygetos  mountains,  240 
Tay  Loch,  172 

river,  172 
Tcherkesses,  see  Cherkesses 
Tea,  Chinese,  286 
Tebus,  see  Tibbu 
Tees  river,  172 
Tehamah,  the,  852,  858 
Tehran,  846,  847 
Tehuantepec  Isthmus,  409 
Tehuelches,  452 
Tekke,  the,  844 
Telangs,  324 

Telescope,  invention  of,  105 
Telford,  the  engineer,  184 
Tell  country,  809,  871 
Tel  el  Kebir,  879^ 
Telugu,  318 
Tembu  Land,  899 
Temperature,  120. 180, 182 
Templars,  Knights,  86 
TemivJin,  87 
Tenasserim,  82,  828 
Tendelti,  881 
Tenedos  Island,  848 
Tenerifli  Island,  407 
Teng-chou,  289 
Tengri-nor  lake,  209,  298 
Tenochtitlan,  52 
Ten-rio-gawa  river,  803 
Tensift  river,  870 
Teplits,  207 
"Tend,"  the,  264,  806 
Terek,  278 
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Terak  Fim,  297 
river,  278 

Temate  Isbind.  886 

*'  Tenn  Aottnlis  IncogniU,** 
71 

Tessin,  211 

Tete,  895 

Tetuan,  92 

Teatones  and  Gimbri,  25 

Teatonic  Knights,  85, 59 
States,  im 

Texas,  90 

Texel  Island,  212 

Teyma,  856,  859 

Thames  river,  161, 171 

"TJiar,"268 

Thar  Desert,  808 

Thaso,  Island  of,  246 

Thasos  island,  848 

Thebes,  ruins,  879 

Theiss  nvcr,  202 

Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, 27 

Theodosia,  12 

Thessaly.  247,  249,  255 

Thian  Hnan  Mountains,  79, 
263,  298,  295 

Thian-shan  pe-ln,  297 

Thinai,  828 

Thirty  Years'  War,  59 

Thok-Jalung.  299 

Thompson  River,  421 

Thomson,  Sir  Wyville,  185 

Thrace,  247,  249 

Three  Rivers,  418 

Thule  discovered,  28 

Thun,  lake,  209 

Thurgau,  211 

Thtlrwgerwald     Mountains, 
158 

Tibbu,  874,  870 

Tiber  river,  288 

Tiberias,  Lake  of,  852 

Tibesti,  861,  876 

Tibet.  65,  268,  265,  289,  297 

Tibetans,  272,  800 

Ticino  river,  209,  288 

Tides,  185 

Tidikelt,  876 

Tien-tsin,  289 

Tienra  Caliente,  482 

Tieira  del  Fuego  451 

Tierra  fria,  482 

Tierra  Templada,  482 

Tiflis.279 

Tigre,  888 

Tigris  river,  262, 268, 849, 860, 

Tilburg,  214 
Timaru,  462 
Timbo,888 
Timbuktu,  98,  888 
Time,  local,  105 
Timor  Island,  885 

Laut  Island,  886 
Tlmur-leng,  40 
Tinnevelli,  818 
Tioge  river,  865 
Tippoo,  09 
Tipnia  hills,  816 


Tiris,  876 

Tlmova,  252 

Titicaca,  Lake,  58,  410,  446 

Tinmen  river,  276 

Tobago  Island,  486 

Tobobk,  281 

Tocantins  river,  442 

Togo,  868,  887 

Tokio,  804 

Toledo,  280 

Mountains,  225 
Tolima  mountain,  488 
ToIIposs,  160 
Tolosa,  battie  of,  84 
Toltecs,  52 
Tomsk,  281 
Tone-gawa  river,  803 
Tonga  island,  465 
Tongariro  mountain,  461 
Tong-king,  65,  827  j 
Topolias  lake,  240 
Tomea  river,  182 
Toronto.  418 
Torrenslake,  454,  459 
Torres  Vedras,  b«tUe  of,  70 

Strait,  458 
Toulon,  222 
Toulouse,  76,  221 
Touraine  plain,  157 
Toumay,  216,  217 
Tours,  221 
Toweym,  859 
Trade  winds,  124 
Trafklgar,  batUe  of,  75 
Tn^an^  wall.  248 
Trslee  bay,  178 
Tramontana  wind,  284 
Tranquebar,  818 
Trans-Baikal,  281 
Trans-Caspian  province,  288 
Trans-Caucasia,  258 
Translation  of  the  earth,  112 
Trans-Leithan  Monarchy,  201 
Transvaal,  The,  88, 89,  401 
Transylvania,  202,  207 
Transylvanian    Alps,   159, 

202 
Travankor,  818 
Traveller's  tree,  405 
Travnik,  252 
Trebii^Je,  252 
Trebixond,  846,  355 
Trent,  207 
Triangulation,  106 
Trichhiopoli,  818 
Trieste,  205,  206 
Trikhala,  255 
Trincamali,  822 
Tringanu,  826,  827 
Trinidad  Island,  409,  487 
Tripoli,  86,  868,  878 

of  Syria.  856 
Tristan  de  Cunha,  49 
Trolhatta,  184 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  119 

of  Capricorn,  120 
Troppau,  207 
Trddlo,  434,  445 
Tsetse  fly,  866,  887,  898,  402 
Tsian-po,  827 


Tsinkiaog,  800 
Tsitsihar,  298 
Tu  couniay,  876 
Tuamotu  fslanda,  405 
Tuareg,  876 
Tubingen,  200 
Tucacaa,440 
Tucuman,  449 
Tugela  river,  400 
T^258 

Tumbelan  Islands,  832 
Tumets,  296 
Tundras,  157, 163,  255 
Tungani,  81,  282,  295 
Tung-hai  Sea,  285 
Tung-ting-hu,  lake,  286 
Tungwe,  398 
Tunguaes,  272,  29S 
Tunis,  86,  868,  873 
Tni\Ja  river,  253 
Tupi  Indians,  443 
Turanian  lowland,  962 
Turcoman  desert,  962 
Tuiftui,297 
Turgai,  282 
Tuigen  lake,  294 
Tuigurths,  296 
Tui&,  235,  237,  288 
Turicestan.    Bee  Tnridstsn 
Turkey,  81,  40,  47,  09,  79,  85, 
252,347 

people  of,  88,  87, 165,  M7, 
253,  272,  868 
TurkisUn,  79,  81,  298,  S40, 

841,842 
Turkomans,  844,  845 
Turkoman  territorv,  262,  843 
Tuniagain  or  Liard  river,  420 
Turtle  Islands,  488 
Tuscans,  285 
Tuscany,  237 
Tuticorin.  818 
Tux  Gol,  lake,  269,  852 
Twelve  Fins  mountain,  171 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  the,  804 
T^e  river,  172 
Typhoons,  287,  827 
Tyre,  20,  852 
Tyrol,  202,  206 

mountains  of,  283 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  186 
Tsana,  lake,  862,  882 


UBaA-KOR,  294 
Ucaysli  river,  444 
Udong,  829 
Uganda,  94 

Ugrian  Mongolians,  165 
Ujein,  819 
UJyi,  894 
Ukerewe,  98 
Ukraine,  256,  258 
Uled  Delem  Tribes,  876 
Uliassutai,  294 
Uliungur  lake,  294 
Ulleswater,  lake,  172 
Ulm,200 
Ulukem,  294 
Ulundo,  98 
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Umbria,2S7 
tJmbrians,  2S5 
Um-«l-RheB  river,  870 
Umm-nl-bilad,  842 
Umtata  river,  SM 
Umzila  (ChioO,  ^08 
United    Provinces    of    the 

Netherlands,  establishment 

of,  48 
United  States,  68,  72,  96,  97, 

424 
Union  Islands,  486,  462 
Unitarians,  84 
Untamftina  river,  400 
Unterwalden,  211 
Unyamuesi,  861,  894 
Umyanyembe,  394 
Unyoro,  881 
Upemavik,  415 
Ural  mountains,   166,   160, 

256 
Uralsk,  282 
Urban,  Pope,  86 
Ur&,855 


UrKa,296,297 

Uri;209,  r- 


,211 
Urmia  lake,  845 
Uroa,  98 

Uruguay  or  Bauda  Oriental, 
94,451 

river,  451 
Ummiah,  lake,  269,  846 
UsbeoB,  81,  283,  842,  843 
Ush  Toiftn,  299 
Usknb,  255 
Uspallata  Pass,  448 
Ussnri  river,  292 
Ust  Tnrt,  Plateau  of,  288 
Usnta  river,  895 
Utah,  Great  Bssin  of,  426 
Utrecht,  218,  214 

(▲fricaX402 

peace  o^  67 


Taal  river    864,    897,   401, 

402,408 
Talais,  211 
Valdai  Hills,  160,  266 
yaldivia,448 
Valencia,  229,  280 

(Venezaela),  440 
Valenciennes,  221 
Valentia,  226,  229,  230 
Valetta,  289 
Valladolid,  226,  280 
"VaUe"  region  of  BoUvia, 

446 
Valparaiso,  448 
Van,  lake,  209,  849,  862 
Vancouver,  Captain,  70,  421 
Island,  79,  96,  416,  421 
Vandals,  the,  26 
Van  Diemen^s  Lsnd,  64,  99, 

460 
Vanua  Island,  464 
Vapour,  139 
Varanger  Fiord,  182 
Varangians,  82 
Vazdar  river,  247 


Variation  of  the  compass,  8 
Varna,  252 
Vasa,  47 

Vasco  da  Oama,  898 
Vasoones  or  Basques,  81 
Vasco  Nuftes,  49 
Vatna  Jokull,  192 
Vaud,  211 
Vecht,  212 
Veddahs,  821 
Velaaques,  Diego,  52 
VeUar,  818 
Venetia,286 
Venetian  Isgoons,  234 
Venecia,  settlement  of,  86 
Venesuela,  94,  4S9 
Venice,  86,  288 
Venus,  trsjDsit  of,  71 
Veia  Cruz,  52,  433 
Verazano,  the  voyager,  52 
Verd,  Cape,  860,  885 
Verga,  Cape,  885 
Vermeio  river,  448,  440 
Vesuvius  (voLX  159,  288 
V!atka,256 
Vicenxa,2S8 
Victoria,  99,  453 
Victoria  (CanadaX  421 
Victoria  Fftlls,  364 
Victoria  Hills,  454 
Victoria  Lake,  93,  881 
Victoria  Nyanza,  93,  862,  892 

894 
Victoria  R«ffia,  412 
Victoria  (Vancouver  Island), 

422 
"  Victoria,"  voyage  of,  61 
Vienna,  58,  204 
peace  of,  76 
Vignobles,  plains,  167 
Vigo  Bay,  225 
Vifia  Rica,  451 
Vilna,  258 

Vindhya  Mountains,  264,  809 
Virgin  Island,  436 
Viiginia,  55,  62 
Vis^otibs,  the,  26 
Vistula  river,  162, 194,  202 
Viti  Islands,  100,  463,  464 
Vittoria,  battle  of;  76 
Vivaldi,  89 
Vivi,890 
Vizagapatam,  818 
Vlaardlngen,  214 
Vladi^ostock,  281 
Vogelsberg  mountains,  158 
Volcanic  heights  of  Asia,  264 
Volga  river,  160,  256 
Volscians,  21 
Volta  river,  887 
Vdrine  Foss  Falls',  183 
Vorarlberg,  207 
Vosges  mountains,  169,  218, 

219 
Votiaks,  266 


Waal  river,  212 
Wadai.874,888, 189 
Wadi  Draa,  870,  871 


Wadi  Halfti,  878,  879 
"Wadis"  African,  362 
Wady  el  Aiabah,  350 
Wagram,  Battle  of,  76 
Wahabis,  85,  86,  278 
WaUaunne,  Island,  836 
Waikato  river,  461 
WaUan  river,  461 
Waitaki  river,  461 
Wakerstroom,  402 
Wakhan,  841 
Wakhis,  842 
Wa-Kwavi,  392 
WahMihia,  85,  204,  248 
Walcheren,  212 
Waldeck,  198 
Waldenses,  235 
Wales,  88.    Bee  British  Isles, 

176 
Wallace,  86 
Wallaroo,  469 
Wallis,  211 

Captain,  71 
Walloons,  195,  216 
Walvisch  Bay,  404 
Wa-Masai,  802 
Wami  river,  864 
Wanganui  river,  461 
Wamgong  mountains,  464 
Wanego  river,  468 
Warsaw,  67,  75,  258 
Warsheikh  islet,  893 
Wash,  the,  170 
Washington  City,  96,  428 

George,  72 
Water,  density  of,  135 

interchange  of,  between 
the  Pole  and  the  Equa- 
tor, 135 
Waterbeig  Mountains,  401 
Waterburg,402 
Waterford  Harbour,  173 
Waterloo,  batUe  of,  76 

village,  217 
WazirisTMO 
Wear  river,  172 
Welle  river,  882 
Wellesley,  province,  880 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  69,  76, 
76,82 

town,  46^ 
WMinifUmia  gigantta,  426 
Wends,  194 
Wener  lake,  184 
Weser  river,  198 
West  Indies,  43,  436 
Westminster  Abbey  built,  86 
Westphalia,  kingdom  of,  75 

treaty  of,  59 
Wetter  lake,  162, 184 
Wexford  Bay,  178 
Whemside  Hill,  170 
White  Bea,  156 

Bea  archipelago,  848 

River,  362 
Whitney,  mount,  409 
Whydah,8S7 
Wiborg,258 

Wicklow  mountains,  171, 173 
Widin,262^ 
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WieUcdca  mines,  204 
Wien  river,  205 
Wiesbftden,  197 
Wikht,  Isle  of,  109 
Wild  sheep,  299 
William  moimt,  464 

"the  Conqueror,"  86 

Prince  of  Orange,  66,  00 
Willonghby,  Sir  Hngli,  64 
Wi]aa,2&8 

Windermere  lake,  172 
Windhoek,  404 
Winds,  movements  of  trade, 

183 
Windward  Islands,  487 
Winnipeg  lake,  410,  420,  421 

town,  421 
Wlsmar,  197 
Wito  fishers,  888 
Wolfe.  General,  68,  70 
Wolfiitan  and  Ohtere's  Voy^ 

ages,  32 
Woolaston  lake,  420 
Worcester,  309 

battle  of.  60 
World,  population  of,  140 
Worms,  Diet  of,  47 
Wa-hu,  289 
Wiirtemberg,  200 
WUrsburg,  199 
Wu-song,  290 
Wynberg,  899 


Xavikb,  Francis,  54 

Xenophon,  22 

Xeros  de  la  Frontera,  battle 

of,  29 
Xerxes'  canal,  246 
Xinga  river,  422 


Tablonoi    Mountains,    268, 

280 
Yakoba,  888 


Takoob  Beg,  Khan,  Amir,  81 
Tak  Ox,  271 
Yakutsk,  270,  281 
Ya-lu  river,  800,  801 
Yanan,  820 
Yangi-hlssar,  297 
YuL^,  258 
Yang-tse-kiang  river,  S66, 

Yantra  river,  252 
Yao  tribe,  287,  894 
Yarkand,  297 
Yarkand-Daria  river,  206 
Yarra-Yarra  river,  457 
Yedo,  802,  804 
Yelala  F^ils,  868,  890 
YeUow  Sea,  285 
Yemen,  28,  86,  847,  848,  352, 

866 
Yenisei  river,  265,  280 
Yeniseisk,  281 
Yerba  mati,  450 
Yeahil  Irmak  river,  851 
Yesukai  Bah&dur,  87 
Yezd,  846 

Yezo  Island,  802,  805 
Yimes  Field,  160 
YloUo,  887 

Yodo-gawa  river,  808 
Yokohama,304 
Yoma  or  Boma  mountains, 

328 
Yomdok-cho,  298 
York  Cape,  453 

plain  of,  170 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  170 
Yoruba,  887 
Yowaru,  888 
Yssel  river,  212 
Yukon  river,  410,  423 
"  Yungaa  "  region  of  Bolivia, 

446 
Yunnan,  81,  287,  825 
Yun-nan  Mountains,  266 
Yu,  province  o^  299 
Yusufinis,  840 


Zab,   Greater    and    Lesser 

riven,  351 
Zsguig,  878 
Zagros  mountiins,  851 
Zahiah  or  desert,  874 
Zaidam  plain,  298 
Zaire  river,  383,  889 
Zaisan  lake,  265,  296^  S96 
Zama,  batUe  of,  24 
Zambesi  riv«r,  93,  861,  S64, 

895 
Zamboangm  ^ 
Zamboe,  444,  446 
Zante  island,  240,  S4S 
Zanzibar  Island,  892 

sultanate  of,^87,  892 
Zara,  208 

Zaraf^han  river,  79,  882,  S4S 
Zaragosa,  230 
Zealand  Island,  188 
Zebu,  836,  887 
Zeeland,  215 
Zei]a,S81 
Zenith,  105 
Zermatt,  210 
Zinguiehor,  386 
Zipangu  (Japan)  discovered, 

Zirknitx,  206 
ZoUverein,  196 
Zones,  frigid,  121 

temperate,  121 
Zoroaster,  274,  342 
Zoutpansberg,  402 
Zug  lake,  210,  211 
Zidder  Zee,  212 
Zukkertoppen,  415 
Zulu  Kaflrs.  89,  895, 898,  408 
Zululand,  403 
Zungares,  297 

Zungaria,  79,265, 272, 282, 29T 
Zurich,  210,  211 
Zvomik,  252 
Zwartebergen  Monntanis, 

896 
Zwickau,  198 
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Babsd  on  Hellwald'b  Die  Erdb  und  Ihre  VdLKER.     Translated 
BT  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I. 

A  Series  of  Six  Volumee  descriptiye  of  the  Great  Divlsioiui  of  the  Olobe. 


Large  Post  Svo,  Cloth  Qilt/with  Maps,  Ethnological  Appendices,  and  several 
hondred  Illustrations.    Price  £6  :  68.  the  Set,  or  21s.  each  Volume. 


L 
BuTope.     By  F.  W.  Budler,  F.G.S.,  and  G.  G.  Chisholm,  B.Sc 
Edited  by  Sir  Andrew  C.  Bamsat,  LLJ).,  F.RS.     With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.L     With  15 
Maps  and  60  Illustrations. 

IL 
Aeda.     With  Ethnological  Appendix.     By  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane, 
M.A.L     Edited  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  Bart,  G.C.S.L,  D.C.L. 
With  12  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 

III. 
Africa.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Keith  Johnston,  F.B.G.S.,  late 
Leader  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society's  East  African  Expedi- 
tion. With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane, 
M.A.I.  Fourth  Edition.  Bevised  and  Corrected  by  E.  G.  Bavbn- 
STEIN,  F.B.G.S.     With  16  Maps  and  68  Illustrations. 

rv. 
North  America.     United  States. — ^Edited  and  Enlarged  by  Professor 
F.  V.  Hatdbn,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.    CANADA. 
— By  Professor  A.  B.  C.  Selwyn,  F.RS.,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada.     With  16  Maps  and  48  Illustrations 

V. 
Central  and  South  America.  Edited  and  Extended  by  H.  W. 
Bates,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
Author  of  "The  Naturalist  on  the  Biver  Amazons."  With 
Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane,  M.A.L  Third 
Edition.     With  12  Maps  and  73  Illustrations. 

VI. 
Australasia.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Alfred  B.  Wallace, 
F.RG.S.,  Author  of  "The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals,"  etc  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  MJlI.  Fourth  Edition.  With  20  Maps 
and  56  Illustrations 

"  The  six  volnmea  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  more  convenient  and  instractlve 
collection  of  facts  in  relation  to  physical  and  political  Geography  than  any  other 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  England,  and  the  apparatus  of  maps  and  diagrams 
with  which  they  are  furnished  is  extremely  creditable  to  those  concerned  in  its 
execution.*' — Saturday  Review, 
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Burope.  By  F.  W.  Rudler,  F.G.S.,  and  G.  G.  Chisholm,  B.Sc. 
Edited  by  Sir  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.L  With  15 
Maps  and  60  lUostrations.    Large  post  8 vo,  cloth  gilt^  price  Sis. 

"  Tkkins  it  as  t  whole,  this  volnme  on  '  Europe '  Is  the  best  of  the  series,  and  in  some 
respects  indeed  is  comparable  with  the  very  b^t  works  on  the  same  region  in  no  matter 
what  iMngoMge,"— Academy. 

"  In  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  geography  it  would  prove  invaluable." — Athemctum. 

"  The  volnme  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  The  physical  geography  of 
Europe  occupies  aulte  one  half,  and  while  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  summary,  seems 
to  us  careftiliy  and  accurately  written.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  what 
is  known  as  '  political '  geography,  while  Mr.  Chinholm  has  collected  into  an  appendix  a 
very  useftil  series  of  statistical  tables.  The  maps  in  the  present  volume  are  many,  and  of 
much  scientific  value.  This  *  Compendium '  as  a  whole  may  be  accepted  as  a  really  trast- 
worthy  and  manageable  geographical  reference-book."— ^otvre. 

"  The  Judgment  can  be  commended  that  has  chosen  Professor  Oeikie  as  the  main 
authority  in  preparing  the  excellent  summary  of  the  geological  history  of  the  European 
lands  and  seas  that  serves  for  introduction  to  the  work.  Here,  and  in  the  succeeding 
chapters  dealing  with  the  physical  features  of  the  Continent,  there  has  been  a  successftti 
effort  to  give  the  results  of  most  recent  and  accurate  research  in  a  popular  and  attract! va 
form.  Not  less  praise  belongs  to  the  political  and  social  chapters,  where,  of  course,  the 
temptation  for  the  display  of  national  and  racial  pr^udices  is  much  gjeater.  The  estlmatea 
of  national  character  and  idiosyncrasies  given  in  Hellwald's  publication  are  left  untouched. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  eminently  judicious  and  fkir.  To  the  British  nation  the 
German  geographer  is  highly  complimentary ;  to  his  own  conntrymen  he  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  more  than  Just.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Ireland  is  a  capital  crux ;  and  even  the 
paragraphs  on  Ireland  will  be  generally  acknowledged  to  bear  witness  of  soundness  of 
mformation  and  balance  of  Judgment  Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  the  volume  Is  enriched 
with  numerous  illustrations  and  with  excellent  physical  and  other  maps.— ScofMian. 


Asia.  With  Ethnological  Appendix.  By  Professor  A.  H.E£AKE,M.  AX 
Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.  With  12 
Maps  and  73  Illustrations.     Large  post  8yo,  cloth  gilt»  price  Sis. 

*'The  design  of  the  work  is  to  supply  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  geography  as  well 
as  of  the  material  and  political  condition  of  the  continent,  and  to  present  the  reader,  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sultjeet  will  admit  of,  with  a  fkithful  and  attractive 
picture  of  the  countries  of  Asia.  In  this  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  the  author,  Mr.  Keane, 
have  attained  a  complete  success.'*— iSt  James*  QoMtUe. 

"The  admirable  series  of  maps  supplied  by  the  publisher,  and  a  copious  index  of  sub- 
jects, add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a  work  of  reference.  Indeed  no  library 
should  be  without  a  copy,  for  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations  are  to  be  found 
recorded  in  it."— Gvardian. 

"  The  work  may  be  described  as  encydopfedic  in  its  scope,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  size  and  cost ;  and  as  a  volnme  of  reference,  as  well  as  for  consecutive  reading,  it  wiU 
be  found,  we  think,  amply  to  ftilfll  its  purpose  ...  A  dozen  maps,  clearly  drawn  and  dis- 
tlnctly  coloured,  set  before  the  reader's  eyes  the  boundaries,  physical  and  political,  and 
the  lines  of  communication  by  sea  route,  river,  road,  or  railway.  Not  ttt  from  100  wood- 
cuts illustrate  the  more  picturesque  features  of  natural  scenery,  or  the  more  characteristic 
phases  of  native  physique,  physiognomy,  or  costume.  Thus  uie  work  as  a  whole  presents 
an  epitome  of  the  past  and  present  comiition  and  estimated  capacity  for  progress  of  by  tu 
the  flnst  of  continents  in  respect  of  area."— &i/urday  BevUto. 
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Africa.  Edited  and  Extended  bjKBiTHJoHNSTONjF.RQ.S.,  late  Leader 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  East  African  Expedition.  With 

Ethnological  Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Kbane,  M.  A.I.    Fourth 

Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected  by  E.  Q.  Ravbnstbin,  F.R.Q.S. 

With  16  Maps  and  68  Illustrations.     Large  poet  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

price  2 Is. 

"...  While  it  will  be  fonnd  of  real  valae  as  a  reference-book  for  the  teacher 

and  the  atudent  of  geography,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  well-written  narrative  of 

travel." — Times. 

*  *  Nothing  80  complete  on  the  subject  of  Africa  has  yet  been  published.  Every 
region  of  it — the  Atlas  district,  the  Sahara,  the  Soudan,  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Equatorial  Lakes,  the  Southern  Colonies — is  treated  severally.  Climate,  popula- 
tion, products,  are  all  separately  described.  Every  region  has  its  own  careftil 
map,  besides  a  number  of  physical  diagrams  illustrating  the  rainfall,  ethnology, 
and  philology  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  short,  a  complete  encyclopesdia  of  the 
continent,  which  will  be  very  useful  to  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  tnck  of  recent 
discovery. " — Guardian, 

"The  book  is  admirably  designed,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who  ia  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  has  worked  up  the  details  with  judgment  and  ability.  Each 
division  of  the  continent  is  treated  separately,  and  illustrated  by  a  coloured  map ; 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  well-selected  woodcuts.  No  better  book  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  African  Geography,  and  it  will  be  found 
most  usefid  as  a  work  of  reference." — Oeographical  Magaxine. 


North  Amerioa.    UNITED  STATES.— Edited  and  Enki^ed  by 
Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
CANADA.— By  Professor  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  F.R.S.,  Director  of 
the   Geological   Survey   of  Canada.      With    16   Maps   and   48 
Illustrations.     Large  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt^  price  218. 
''A  volume  of  exceptional  authority,  while  the  popular  style  in  which  it  is 
throughout  compiled  makes  it  interesting  as  well  as  useful.    Maps  and  illustrations 
abound.   Our  readers  are  chiefly  concerned  in  Canada,  and  we  can  with  safety  recom- 
mend them  not  only  to  read  this  book,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  for  reference.    The 
rapidly -increasing  interest  taken  in  Canada  causes  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  that 
country  to  be  again  and  again  questioned  upon  all  manner  of  points.  Our  own '  Letters 
to  the  Editor '  are,  week  by  week,  evidence  of  the  variety  of  questions  asked  on  this 
subject,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Stanford's  *  North  America'  is  really 
a  compendium  of  information." — Canadian  OaxetU, 

"The  publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
his  plan.  The  previout»  volumes  have  maintained  a  creditable  level,  and  the  present 
one  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  more  competent  editors  could  have 
been  found  than  the  Directors  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Geological  Surveys. 
In  636  page8  a  capital  outline  is  given  of  the  geography,  natural  hirtory,  govern- 
ment, and  Hocial  polity  of  the  New  World  ;  and  what  information  the  text  fails  to 
supply,  the  48  woodcuts  and  16  admirable  maps  go  far  to  furnish.  In  brief,  though 
there  are  numerous  works  on  America,  some  more  pretentious,  and  many  more 
elaborate,  tliere  is  none  which  affords  a  fairer  idea  of  the  continent  than  the  pre- 
sent compact  manual." — The  Academy, 
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Central  and  South  America.  Edited  and  Extended  by  H.  W. 
Bates,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Gteograpliical  Society ; 
Author  of  /*  The  Naturalist  on  the  Biver  Amazons."  With  Ethno- 
logical Appendix  by  Professor  A.  H.  Ebake,  MA.I.  Third  Edi- 
tion. With  13  Maps  and  73  Ulustrations.  Lai^ge  post  Svo,  cloth 
gilt^  price  2 Is. 

« Open  it  where  yon  will  the  attention  is  airented,  and  yon  are  irreristiUy 
tempted  to  read  on  ;  while  its  methodical  arrangement  with  the  copious  indez^ 
must  make  it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  volume  is  infinitely 
more  entertaining  than  many  novels  that  ase  far  above  the  average,  while  it  con- 
tains in  itself  the  materials  for  any  amount  of  romance." — Pall  Mall  Oasette. 

"  The  revision  and  extension  of  the  volume  in  Ifr.  Stanford's  '  Compendium 
of  Geography,'  which  deals  with  Central  and  South  America,  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  more  competent  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  the  accomplished 
author  of  that  charming  record  of  travel,  *  The  NaturaliBt  on  the  Amazons.'  The 
English  editor  has,  in  not  a  few  instances,  improved  upon  the  German  original, 
and  all  he  says  about  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  countries  under  consideration  may 
be  accepted  unhesitatingly,  as  coming  from  a  savant  who  has  made  those  questions 
a  subject  of  special  study  and  personal  inquiry." — AthenoBum. 

'*  A  very  elegant  volume,  full  of  plates,  and  rich  in  maps.  The  information 
is  admirably  arranged,  so  anything  wanted  can  be  found  in  a  moment,  and  the 
style  is  so  good  that  in  spite  of  its  excessive  condensation,  it  is  always  pleasant 
reading.  It  contains  the  quintessence  of  all  the  travels  and  descriptions  which 
have  been  published  in  such  abundance  of  late  years." — Otuu-dian, 


Australasia.  Edited  and  Extended  by  Alfbed  R.  Wallace, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals/'  etc.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by 
Professor  A.  H.  Keanb,  MA-L  Fourth  Edition.  With  20  Maps 
and  56  Illustrations.     Large  post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  21s. 

"  We  doubt  if  in  any  one  work  so  much  trustworthy  information  is  obtainable 
on  a  part  of  the  world  always  interesting,  and  about  which  knowledge  generally 
is  defective  and  most  inaccurate." — Times. 

"  Replete  with  reliable  detail  as  to  area  and  geographical  limits,  ph3r5ical  featnres, 
climate,  natural  history,  geology,  colonisation,  population,  production,  trade,  and 
many  minutie  of  our  colonial  dependencies.  .  .  .  Chapters  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  treat  of  the  birds,  the  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects.  .  .  .  Numerous 
maps  and  illustrations  give  additional  zest  and  value  to  this  valuable  volume.'* — 
Morning  Post, 

"  A  complete  compendium  of  geography  and  travel  in  these  regions^  accom- 
panied  by  numberless  illustrations,  as  well  as  by  coloured  maps.  .  .  .  The  geology 
and  the  history  of  these  portions  of  the  globe,  together  with  their  p}iysical  geo- 
graphy, natural  resources,  commerce,  and  government,  or  state  of  society,  are  here 
systematically  treated,  so  as  to.  form  a  work  for  reading  and  for  ready  reference." 
— Daily  News, 

'*  Under  such  auspices  the  book  is  bound  to  be  a  good  one,  and,  indeed,  is  by 
far  the  best  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  Included  within  the  wide  tenn 
Australasia  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  information  is  obtained  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources,  and  is  brought  do^m  to  the  latest  period." — 
Melbourne  Argus.  
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STANFORD'S  SCHOOL  MAPS. 


The  World,  Mercator. 
BMtern  Hemisphere. 
Western  Hemisphere. 
Europe. 
British  Isles. 
BnglAnd  and  Wales. 
London. 


STANFOBD'S  "LABQE"  SEBIES. 

Sise  50  InoheB  by  58. 

Price,  Moanted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  ISs.  each. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Asia. 

Holy  Land. 

India. 

Afdca. 

North  America. 


South  America. 
Australasia. 
Victoria  (AustralU). 
New  South  Wales. 
New  Zealand. 
British  Possessions,  on  a 
uniform  scale. 


STANFOBD'S  "  INTEBMEDIATE "  SEBIES. 

Siae  34  Inohes  by  42. 

Price,  Moanted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  98.  each. 


The  British  Tsles. 
England  and  Wales. 
Scotland. 
Ireland. 


Old  Testament  (Palestine). 
New  Testament  (Palestine). 
Joumeyings  of  the  Children 
of  IsraeL 


Acts  and  Epistles. 
Australia. 
New  Zealand. 


Also  a  Map  of  the  World  on  Meroator*s  Projection^  size  SO  inches  by  S3, 
Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished^  12s, 


STANFOBD'S  ''SMAIiLEB"  SEBIES. 

Sise  27  Indies  by  32. 

Price,  Moanted  on  Rollers  and  Yarnished,  Cs.  each.     In  sheet,  coloored, 


28.  6d.  each. 


Ireland. 


Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Western  Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

British  Isles. 

England  and  Wales. 

London. 

Scotland. 

The  Hemispheres  can  also  he  had  mounted  as  one  Map,  size  64  inches  by  i 
Price,  Coloured  on  Roller,  Varnished,  12s, 


Holy  Land. 

Old  Testament  (Palestine). 
New  Testament  ^lestineX 
Joumeyings  of  the  Children 
of  IsraeL 


Acts  and  Epistles. 

India. 

Africa. 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 


SEBIES* 


STANFOBD'S  '<  PHYSICAL 
Sise  50  Inohes  by  58. 
Price,  Moanted  on  Rollers  and  Yarnished,  308. 
British  Isles.  I  Europe. 

England  and  Wales.  I        Asia.       |       Africa. 

Also,  sise  34  Inohes  by  82. 
Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Yamished,  ISs. 
Scotland.  I  Ireland. 


North  America. 
South  America. 


THE  "EXTBA  LABQE**  SEBIES. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.    Scale,  8  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  75  inches  by  90.    Price,  Mounted 

on  Rollers,  Varnished,  42s. 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    Scale.  8}  mfles  to  an  inch ;  sise,  8  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches. 

Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  638. 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    Scale,  6  miles  to  an  inch ;  8  feet  10  inches  by  8  feet    Price, 

Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  42s. 
BIBLE  LANDS.    Size,  7  feet  by  7  feet    Price,  Mounted  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  288. 
THE  WORLD,  IN  HEMISPHERES.    Size,  8  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  10  inches.    Price 

Mounted  <n  Rollers,  Varnished,  28s. 
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ATLASES. 


Stanford's  London  Atlas  of  Universal  Q-eography.  Quarto 
Edition,  containing  44  Coloured  Maps,  carefdily  drawn,  and  beautifully 
engraved  on  steel  and  copper  plates,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Geography  of  the  World.  Second  Edition.  Half-morocco,  doth  sideSi 
gilt  edges,  SOs.    Size  when  shut,  12)  inches  by  15.    Weight,  4  lb&  8  oz. 


1.  World  on  Mercator's  Pro- 

jection. 

2.  Eorope. 
8.  British  Isles,  Orographi- 

cal. 
4.  British  Isles,  Hydrogrs- 
phieml. 

6.  Bngland  and  Wales. 
0.  Scotland. 

7.  Ireland. 

8.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

9.  Denmark. 

10.  Qermany,  West. 

11.  Qermanyl  East. 

12.  Austria-Hungary. 
18.  Switserland. 
14.  Netherlands  and  Belgimn. 

All  of  the  Maps  in 
coloured  sheet,  Is.  6d. ; 


CONTENTS. 

16.  France. 
10.  Spain  and  FortogaL 

17.  I&Iy,  Noriai. 

18.  Italy,  South. 

19.  Balkan  Peninsula. 

20.  Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 

21.  Asia. 

22.  Turkestan,  West 
28.  Turkestan,  East 

24.  China. 

25.  Japan. 

26.  India. 

27.  Ceylon. 

28.  East  Indies. 

29.  Holy  Land. 

80.  Aftica. 

81.  Egypt 

the  above  Atlas  can  be 
mounted  in  case,  8s. 


82.  South  Africa. 
88.  North  America. 

84.  Dominion  of  Panada. 

85.  Canada,  East 

86.  Canada,  West 

87.  United  States,  East 

88.  United  Statea,  West 

89.  West  Indies  and  Centisl 

America. 

40.  South  America. 

41.  Australia. 

42.  Ttemania. 
48.  New  Zealand. 
44.  FUi  Islands. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  Towns, 

Villages,  etc  etc. 

had  separately.      Pricey 


Ireland. 

North  America. 

Asia. 

Canada. 

Holy  Land. 
India. 

South  America. 

Australia. 

AMca. 

New  Zealand. 

South  AMca. 

The  Instructive  Atlaa  of  Modem  GKeography,  intended  for  the 
use  of  Young  Pupils.  Containing  17  Coloured  Maps,  each  17  inches  by 
14.  Fcap.  folio,  7s.  6d.  Size  when  shut,  9  inches  by  14.  Weight,  17  oe. 
QONTBNTS. 

World,  Mercator. 

Bastem  Hemisphere. 

Western  Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Elementary  Physioal  Atlas,  intended  chiefly  for  Map  Drawing, 
and  the  Study  of  the  Great  Physical  Features  and  Relief  Contours  of  ths 
Continents,  Mth  an  Introduction  to  serve  as  a  Guide  for  both  purposes. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  White- 
'  lands  Training  College.  Tenth  Edition.  Sixteen  Coloured  Maps,  with 
descriptiye  Letterpress  containing  Hints  on  Map  Drawii^g^  etc.,  48. 

Outline  Atlas.  Containing  16  Maps,  the  outlines  of.  the  Countries 
only  being  given.  Intended  chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical 
Atlas,  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of 
Whitelands  Training  College.    Coloured  wrapper.  Is, 

Projection  Atlas.  Containing  16  Plates  of  Projections.  Intended 
chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical  Atlas.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Faunthorpb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  Whitelands  Training 
College.    Coloured  wrapper,  Is. 

Blank  Sheets  for  Maps.  16  Leaves  of  Blank  Paper  for  Map 
Drawing.  Intended  chiefly  for  use  with  the  Elementary  Physical  Atlas. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Faukthorpb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  White- 
lands  Training  College.     Coloured  wrapper,  6d. 

The  Projection  Atlas  and  the  Blank  Sheets  may  be  had  together  in  alternate 
pages  if  specially  ordered.     Coloured  wrapper,  la  6d. 
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